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ADDRESS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

After  a  delay  which  we  have  in  vain  strove  to  make  shorter,  the 
first  No.  of  the  second  year's  issue  of  the  N.  C.  Repository  makes  its 
appearance.  The  causes  to  which  the  delay  has  been  owing,  and 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  work 
altogether,  have  been  happily  removed,  and  the  way  is  now  clear  for 
the  resumption  of  our  enterprise  under  new  and  as  we  trust  hope- 
ful auspices.  The  suspense  in  which  our  subscribers  have  been  left 
for  many  weeks  demands  perhaps  an  apology  ;  but  as  it  was  owing 
to  causes  which  we  could  not  control,  we  trust  our  friends  will  be 
better  pleased  with  an  expose  bearing  on  the  future  than  on  the 
past 

It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  be  enabled  to  continue  the  Repository,  at 
least  long  enough  to  realise  somewhat  more  fully  our  idea  of  what 
snch  a  work  might  be  made  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  the  New 
Church.  The  general  principles  on  which  it  was  proposed,  at  the 
outset,  to  conduct  it,  will  be  still  adhered  to.  We  see  no  occasion  to 
depart  from  our  progrftnme.  It  is  still  our  design  to  make  the  N.  C.  R. 
the  organ  of  free,  independent,  liberal  discussion,  in  which  Truth 
shall  be  the  polar  star — ^that  Truth,  however,  which  reognises  vital 
alliance  with  Good.  But  while  we  propose  to  follow  out  our  original 
plan  in  its  leading  features,  we  shall  not  deem  ourselves  precluded 
from  acting  upon  such  hints,  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  work,  as 
experience  or  friendly  criticism  has  suggested  during  its  progress 
thus  far.    The  principal  ground  of  complaint,  we  believe,  has  been  a 
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certain  heamness  in  our  pages  from  a  disproportionate  number  of 
long  articles,  and  those,  too,  frequently  of  an  abstruse  and  consequent- 
ly dry  character.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  objection  is  not  well  found- 
ed, although  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  thorough-going  and  elabo- 
rate treatment  of  topics  was  from  the  first  a  decided  feature  of  our  un- 
dertaking ;  and,  moreover,  that  as  the  Editor  could  not  furnish  all  the 
matter,  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  such  as  was  ofiered  him.  Still 
we  are  satisfied  that  an  important  change  for  the  better  may  be  ef- 
fected in  this  particular,  and  we  have  therefore  resolved  to  study 
such  improvements  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  our  matter  as 
shall  at  least  relieve  the  work  from  the  charge  of  tedium.  We  would 
not  be  understood,  however,  as  promising  to  insert  no  extended  or 
serial  discussions,  or  to  make  our  pages  equally  attractive  to  all  classes 
of  readers  ;  this  we  cannot  hope  to  accomplish ;  but  we  shall  still 
hope  to  introduce  such  a  grateful  variety  into  our  matter,  original 
and  selected,  that  a  wide  range  of  readers  shall  find  their  tastes  con- 
sulted. To  [give  a  more  distinct  intimation  on  this  head,  we  submit 
the  following  as  an  outline  of  the  intended  features  which  the  Repos- 
itory is  to  wear  in  its  future  issues. 

1.  A  thorough  and  searching  analysis  of  the  various  doctrinal 
tenets  of  the  Old  Church,  with  an  attempted  exposure  of  their  falla- 
cies as  contrasted  with  the  eminently  scriptural  and  rational  charac- 
ter of  those  of  the  New. 

2.  A  larger  admixture  of  scientific  and  miscellaneous  intelligence, 
designed  to  show  how  far  the  progress  of  discovery  and  the  assertion 
of  principles  is  contributing  illustration  and  confirmation  to  the  veri- 
ties, philosophic,  scientific,  and  psychological,  of  the  New  Church. 

3.  A  more  extensive  correspondence,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  command,  abounding  with  news- 
items  of  interest  relative  to  the  propagation  of  the  heavenly  doctrines 
at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  More  copious  notices  of  new  publications,  especially  such  as 
reflect,  in  any  degree,  the  principles  and  tenden^s  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, and  display  novel  and  interesting  aspects  of  the  general 
mind  of  the  age. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  happy  to  be  authorized  to  an- 
nounce a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  the 
N.  Y.  University,  in  reply  to  the  "  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  in  which 
he  proposes  to  controvert  the  positions  of  the  N.  C.  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  show  how  much  less  accordant  they  are 
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with  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture  than  those  of  the  Calvinistic  or 
Westminister  schools  of  Theology.  Prof.  Lewis  has  been  aware 
from  the  outset  that  he  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  ^  Letters 
to  a  Trinitarian"  were  innominally  addressed,  and  has  read  them 
attentively  as  they  have  appeared.  From  his  known  ability  as  a 
writer  on  moral  and  biblical  subjects,  we  may  doubtless  anticipate 
as  strong  a  defence  of  the  established  dogma  as  it  is  susceptible  of; 
and  from  his  general  character  and  his  friendly  relations  with  the 
Editor,  we  may  safely  count  upon  a  candid  and  courteous  mode  of 
conducting  the  argument.    His  reply  will  be  commenced  in  t&e  se- 

,  cond  or  third  number,  subject,  however,  to  our  own  remarks  when 
completed. 

We  have  yet  another  new  feature  to  propose.  Of  the  sixty-four 
pages  of  which  each  No.  will  consist,  it  is  our  purpose  to  appropri- 
ate the  last  sixteen,  or  one  whole  form,  exclusively  to  translations 
from  such  of  Swedenborg's  Latin  works  as  have  not  yet  been  render- 

*  ed  into  English.  This  portion  of  the  No.  will  be  paged  separately 
from  the  rest,  with  a  view  to  its  being  eventually  collected  together 

[  and  bound  by  itself.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  secures 
the  publication  of  valuable  portions  of  Swedenborg's  writings  which 
would  otherwise  have  no  prospect  of  being  made  accessible  to  the 
mere  English  reader.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
•*  Spiritual  Diary,**  of  which  about  one  third  of  a  volume  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Swedenborg  Library,  while  the  remainder  has  been  suspend- 
ed for  want  of  means  to  complete  it,  as  no  publisher  in  the  New 
Church  is  in  a  condition  to  incur  the  least  risk  on  this  score. 

We  design  therefore  to  begin  this  department  of  our  plan  with  the 
translation  of  the  Diary,  from  the  point  where  it  was  suspended  in 
the  former  issue  (No.  3963).  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  burdening 
subscribers  with  a  broken  volume,  and  to  hold  out  some  additional  in- 
'  ducement  to  subscription,  we  proffer  to  every  subscriber  who  is  in- 
clined to  favor  this  plan,  to  furnish  him  gratis  with  all  the  previous 
part  of  the  volume  ■already  printed,  consisting  of  nine  Nos.  of  16 
pages  each,  or  145  pages  in  all.  These  Nos.  will  be  at  once  forward- 
ed by  mail  to  every  one  who  becomes  responsible  for  a  copy  with 
this  appendage  added.  The  London  New  Church  Quarterly  has 
adopted  this  plan  in  issuing  with  every  No.  a  portion  of  the  "  Adver- 
saria" of  Swedenborg,  and  thus  gives  itself  a  very  attractive  feature. 
As  we  are  aware,  however,  that  many  New  Churchmen  have 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  printing  and  circulating  the  Diary,  we 
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have  bethought  ourselves  of  a  method  of  still  accomplishing  an  object 
so  near  our  heart  as  we  confess  the  publication  of  the  Diar/  to  be. 
This  is  to  leave  it  optional  to  subscribers  whether  to  take  the  Diary 
or  not.  In  case  of  their  declining,  we  will  send  forty-eight  pages  of 
matter  instead  of  sixty- four,  and  charge  two  dollars  subscription  in- 
stead of  three.  They  will  in  that  case  have  precisely  the  same 
amount  o{  magazine  matter  as  other  subscribers,  but  will  lack  the  ap- 
pended translation.  While  those  who  subscribe  for  the  whole  will 
have  virtually  purchased  for  a  dollar  what  ia  any  other  form  would 
probably  cost  them  from  two  to  three. 

This  arrangement  will  make  it  necessary  that  each  subscriber 
should  distinctly  state  whether  he  desires  the  Repository  with  or 
without  the  Diary  appended.  It  will  make  some  considerable  differ- 
ence to  us  in  the  expense  of  printing,  whether  one  orders  the  two  or 
three  dollar  copy,  and  as  the  annexed  translation  will  be  very  valua- 
ble to  New  Churchmen,  we  could  fain  hope  that  they  would  all  pre- 
fer the  latter.    Still  we  shall  aim  to  accommodate  all  parties. 

We  have  now  laid  open  our  plan  to  our  readers.  We  are  satisfied 
that  materials  exist  for  a  New  Church  Journal  of  rich  and  varied  in- 
terest, and  of  permanent  value ;  and  we  believe  too  a  demand  is  now 
being  made  for  the  usufruct  of  these  materials  which  has  never  occur- 
red before.  We  are  also  firm  in  the  purpose  of  dedicating  to  it  the  best 
energies  that  we  can  command.  The  Editor  has  declined  other  fields 
of  labor  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  mainly  to  this,  and  thus  to 
render  it  less  dependent  upon  foreign  contribution,  though  still 
anxious  to  receive,  as  before,  the  aid  of  co-laborers  in  the  field. 

But  we  are  compelled  to  declare  ourselves  wholly  unable  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  without  the  support  of  at  least  our  former  list  of 
subscribers.  From  the  difficulty  of  making  a  satisfactory  publishing 
arrangement,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  the  entire  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  enterprise.  This  we  may  perhaps  the  more  safely 
do  as  the  considerable  item  of  salary  is  of  course  subducted  from  our 
expenses.  Relinquishing  all  hope  on  this  head,  and  devoting  our  time 
and  labor  without  the  least  prospect  of  remuneration,  we  enter  upon 
the  work  as  a  work  of  use  to  the  Church,  in  which  we  will  gladly 
spend  and  be  spent  if  our  friends  and  brethren  will  but  see  us  safe 
from  actual  loss.  Our  present  subscription  list,  if  the  names  can  all 
be  retained  and  payment  promptly  made  in  advance,  will  carry  us 
safely  through  the  year,  though  without  the  promise  of  a  single  dol- 
lar over  the  actual  expenses. 
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May  we  not  then  hope  for  the  requisite  measure  of  support  ?  Does 
not  such  a  proffer  of  gratuitous  service  constitute  some  claim  upon 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  those  to  whom  the  welfare  of  our 
cause  ought  to  be  as  dear  as  to  ourselves  ?  We  venture  to  say  then 
to  our  subscribers,  **Give  us  trial  for  one  year  more.  Hold  on  as  sub- 
scribers ;  make  prompt  remittances ;  and  if  we  do  not  give  satisfaction 
in  that  time  we  will  wave  all  future  claims."  Our  strong  hope,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  that  time  we  shall  succeed  in  giving  the  Repository 
such  a  hold  on  the  favor  of  its  patrons  that  they  will  not  need  urging 
to  keep  it  in  existence. 

In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  delay  above  adverted  to,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  date  backwards  for  two  or  three  months,  which  we  do 
in  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  work  unbroken.  The 
causes  of  this  and  all  similar  delays  being  now  removed,  our  printers 
will  redouble  their -efforts  to  expedite  the  publication  of  the  Nos.  now 
due,  and  to  come  abreast  of  the  months.  Every  exertion  will  be  made 
to  have  the  issues  regular  and  prompt  on  the  first  day,  or  at  the  far- 
thest the  first  week,  of  each  month. 

We  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  as  we  are  utterly  destitute 
of  any  other  resources  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work,  than  such 
as  the  work  itself  shall  yield,  and  as  our  heaviest  expenditures 
require  payment  in  hand,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  asking  imme- 
diate remittance  on  the  part  of  subscribers,  which  may  be  addressed 
for  the  present,  to  Lewis  C.  Bush,  publisher,  136  Nassau  Street,  or 
to  the  Editor,  at  the  same  place. 

G.  BUSH. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  whose  various  essays  have  enriched 
our  Nos.  hitherto,  has  kindly  proffered  to  associate  his  labors  with 
ours  in  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the  Repository.  We  tender,  at 
the  same  time,  an  earnest  request  for  the  contributions  of  our  friends 
at  large,  both  those  who  have  already  done  so  much  to  give  char- 
acter to  our  work  and  those  who  may  be  equally  able  to  do  it,  but 
who  hitherto  have  not. 
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ARTICLE    u. 


THE  FORCES  AND  TENDENCIES  OF  NATURE. 

From  the  pages  of  History  we  learn  that  Religion  after  Religion 
has  sunk  into  oblivion,  as  the  advancement  of  knowledge  prohibited 
a  longer  imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  A.  comparison  of 
theoretic  principles  with  the  positive  phenomena  of  nature  must  be 
the  touchstone  of  the  truth  of  every  system.  Even  the  great  Church 
wiiich  rescued  Europe  from  the  hand  of  the  barbarian,  and  which  has 
torn  down  some  altar  of  idolatry  in  almost  every  nation,  exhibits 
manifest  symptoms  of  approaching  decay.  Her  advocates  shrink  with 
distrust  from  the  advancing  strides  of  Geology,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
and  Magnetism.  Every  new  discovery  lends  its  aid  to  refute  some 
cherished  theory  or  to  call  in  question  the  rationality  of  some  favorite 
doctrine. 

In  every  age  there  have  been  deep  and  bold  thinkers,  who,  ac- 
knowledging only  the  supremacy  of  reason,  have  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  Atheism  rather  than  wear  the  shackles  of  inexplicable  dogmas. 
To  such  minds  we  earnestly  appeal  and  declare  that  the  marrictge 
between  Philosophy  and  Religion  has  at  length  been  consummated. 
Systems  of  Religion  have  been  founded  upon  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
passions,  and  the  ambition  of  man.  Some  have  allured  by  the  grant 
of  sensual  gratifications;  others  have  attracted  by  the  displays  of 
pompous  ceremony.  One  has  bewitched  with  venerable  traditions, 
mstinct  with  the  poetry  of  romance  ;  another  has  beguiled  with  the 
radiant  charm  of  Idealism.  But  the  massive  pillars  of  natural  sci- 
ence support  the  beautiful  temple  of  the  New  Church  Theology. 
Let  gigantic  minds  penetrate  yet  more  deeplv  into  the  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  let  the  Chemist  experiment, 
the  Anatomist  dissect,  the  Physiologist  investigate  ;  let  the  Geologist 
rend  the  mountains  and  disembowel  the  earth  in  search  of  the  gran- 
ite records  of  the  world's  history ;  every  earnest  and  successful  in- 
vestigator of  nature  is  a  chosen  workman,  unconsciously  strengthen- 
ing the  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  system  of  Swedenborgas  an  hypothesis 
for  the  explanation  of  all  phenomena,  spiritual  and  natural ;  and  to 
see  what  support  is  afforded  it  by  the  more  recent  scientific  discov- 
eries. 

The  Swedish  philosopher  lays  down  the  following  axioms  as  part 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system. 

1.  The  Infinite  Divine  Love,  which  is  spontaneously  outflowing  or 
self-communicative,  is  the  end  of  creation,  while  the  Infinite  Divine 
Wisdom  is  its  caicse. 

2.  The  object  which  the  end  contemplates,  and  in  which  it  rests,  is 
the  production  of  a  being  formed  to  reflect  the  image  of  his  Creator, 

[  and  to  reciprocate  the  Love  from  which  he  originates. 
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3.  A  spiritaal  san,  representative  of  the  Lord,  is  the  proximate 
causCy  medium,  or  agency  by  which  the  creation  is  effected. 

4.  This  sun,  by  successive  outflowings  of  its  own  substance,  created 
spiritual  atmospheres,  spiritual  earths,  spiritual  forms,  all  having  re- 
ference to  a  perfect  spiritual  form,  recipient  of  life  froni  the  Lord, 
and  which,  thus  animated,  constitutes  the  human  soul. 

5.  The  ultimate  effect  of  creative  power  is  to  produce  inert  matter 
to  serve  as  a  perpetual  basis  to  the  spiritual  superstructure. 

6.  This  inert  matter  is  moulded  into  natural  forms  by  spiritual 
forces  and  thus  everything  natural  corresponds  to  something  spiritual. 

We  thus  assume  an  organization  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  contend 
that  the  organisation  of  the  natural  world  is  similar  and  cbrrespond- 
ent.  We  go  further :  we  believe  that  the  true  path  to  scientific  dis- 
covery lies  in  the  study  of  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  Universe.  We 
accordingly  lay  down  the  following  propositions  in  natural  science 
as  corollaries  to  the  above  spiritual  propositions,  and  we  deem  them 
as  necessarily  susceptible  of  proof. 

1.  The  ultimate  plane  of  nature  or  primordial  substance  of  the 
world  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  it 
bat  inertia. 

2.  The  so-called  forces.  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c., 
are  not  natural  entities,  but  only  different  vibratile  conditions  of  the 
same  primordial  substance,  so  tnat  all  forces  or  causes  are  necessarily 
spiritual. 

3.  All  of  these  vibrations  or  undulations,  being  the  material  corres- 
pondents of  spiritual  force,  must  emanate  from  the  natural  sun  as  a 
centre.     ' 

•  4.  As  the  forces  of  Deity  returning  to  himself  produce  the  spiritual 
human  form,  the  central  object  of  creation,  so  it  must  be  the  corres- 
pondent tendency  of  matter  to  produce  the  natural  human  form. 

5.  As  a  particular  expression  of  this  tendency,  all  organizable 
matter  passing  into  the  organized  state  must  exhibit  the  formative 
activity  impressed  upon  it,  by  developing  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre. 

1st  Prop.  All  philosophers  agree  in  ascribing  to  matter  inertia,  that 
is,  no  tendency  to  move  except  on  impulsion,  and  no  disposition  to 
stop  when  impelled.  The  first  clause  of  this  definition  expresses  the 
entire  want  of  vitality  in  matter  per  se,  and  the  second  shows  that  all 
forces  are  inherently  infinite,  because  representative  of  the  will  of 
God.  Chemists  have  reduced  the  materials  of  the  world  to  fifty-four 
elementary  substances.  But  each  of  these  substances  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  a  number  of  ultimate  atoms.  Upon  this  atomic  constitution 
of  nature  we  wish  to  impress  the  character  of  homogeneity.  Now  it 
is  the  tendency  of  modern  Chemistry  to  show  that  the  so-called  proper- 
ties of  bodies  result  not  from  the  different  nature,  but  from  the  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  their  atoms.  This  inference  has  been  deduced 
from  such  facts  as  the  following.  Whatever  variations  the  specific 
heat  of  substances  present,  that  of  their  ultimate  atoms  appears  to  be 
uniform.  Diamond,  charcoal,  and  cotton  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  pure  carbon,  so  that  the  same  atom  may  make  very  different 
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impressions  upon  our  senses.  Berzelius  declares  that  most  of  the 
elements  may  be  made  to  assume  conditions  in  which  their  proper- 
ties are  entirely  altered.  All  chemists  agree  that  two  or  more  sub- 
stances consisting  of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  ratio,  may  ex- 
hibit chemical  properties  entirely  distinct.  Draper  has  made  chlorine 
pass  from  a  state  of  high  activity  into  one  of  complete  torpor  where- 
in all  its  properties  were  lost.  Gay  Lussac  and  others  caused  chlo- 
rine to  displace  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom,  in  an  organic  compound, 
the  former  gas  taking  on  the  functions  of  the  latter,  although  its  hab- 
its and  general  properties  are  so  very  dissimilar.  Dumas  concludes 
that  these  facts  indicate  that  all  chemical  phenomena  originate  from 
the  same  cause  and  in  due  time  may  be  generalized  under  one  com- 
mon expression.  For  many  similar  facts  confirmatory  of  our  position, 
see  an  interesting  article  on  the  Present  State  of  Cnemical  Philoso- 
ophy,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  for 
April,  1848. 

Therefore  a  difference  of  properties  is  due  to  a  difference  of  atomic 
arrangement.  But  all  arrangement  involves  the  idea  of  an  arranging 
force.  Inertia  prohibits  the  supposition  that  such  force  is  intrinsic. 
It  is  therefore  extrinsic.  Consequently  nothing  but  inertia^  the  syno- 
nym of  death,  can  be  predicated  of  matter.  Natural  substance  was 
Sroduced  from  spiritual  substance  not  by  continuity,  but  by  a  discrete 
egree.  We  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  its  creation  as  distinctly  as 
possible  by  a  quotation  from  the  New  Church  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
3,  1847.  "  The  spiritual  atmospheres  are  discrete  substances  or  most 
minute  forces,  radiating  from  the  spiritual  sun.  If  now  we  suppose 
the  act  of  creation  to  be  impossible  in  any  lower  degree,  without  the 
production  of  a  minimal  substance  deprived  of  life,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  any  given  point  of  the  supposed  ray  to  have  its 
interior  activity  withdrawn :  in  this  case  there  could  be  a  play  of 
life  around  it  only,  and  its  superficies  being  compressed  and  fixed,  its 
motion  could  describe  natural  spaces  or  times;  that  is  to  say,  it 
would  become  the  first  finited  ens  o^  the  natural  world.'*  A  number 
of  such  finites  constitutes  the  primordial  substance.  We  conceive 
the  result  of  this  withdrawal  of  interior  activity  to  be  analogically 
represented  by  the  condensation  of  an  aeriform  substance  to  the  liquid 
and  solid  or  less  active  conditions  by  the  abstraction  of  its  heat,  as 
the  Chemist  would  say. 

Before  the  spiritual  activities  acted  upon  this  primordial  substance 
the  earth  was  truly  "  without  form  and  void."  A  particular  arrange- 
ment of  atoms  was  the  material  result  of  these  spiritual  activities. 
Different  activities  produced  different  arrangements,  and  consequently 
different  substances  and  different  forms.  The  primordial  substance 
does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  our  senses :  spiritual  forces 
have  modified  it  before  it  enters  the  range  of  our  perceptive  faculties. 
But  this  does  not  controvert  the  ultimate  fact,  that  the  globe,  the 
earth,  the  cr^'stal  of  a  salt,  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  the  brain  of  an  ani- 
mal, arc  different  atomic  arrangements  of  one  substance,  and  as  far 
as  their  own  inherent  properties  are  concerned,  equally  dead  and 
inert.    The  human  form  itself  is  only  recipient  of  life. 
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2d  Prop.  Philosophers  speak  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnet- 
ism, &c.  as  the  causes  of  the  visible  phenomena  around  us.    The  pro- 
visional assumption  of  the  material  or  corpuscular  theories,  for  facil- 
ity of  illustration,  has  fostered  this  misapprehension.    From  the  high 
vantage-ground  of  our  spiritual  hypothesis  we  are  prepared  to  assert, 
that  the  imponderable  agents  of  modem  philosopny  nave  positively 
no  individuality :  that  they  are  mere  names  given  to  motions  in  differ- 
ent media,  to  the  causes  of  which  motions  natural  science  can  never 
penetrate,  because  they  lie  beyond  the  sensual  ken  in  the  spiritual 
world.    All  things  originate  in  motion,  and  manifest  themselves  by 
motion.    The  primary  motion  we  may  suppose  to  be  an  arrangement 
or  relative  disposition  of  atoms.    According  to  the  degree  of  conden- 
sation which  the  arrangement  evolves,  we  have  different  auras  or 
media.    We  readily  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  solid  medi- 
um, liquid  medium,  gaseous  medium,  etherial  medium.    Now  to  the 
motions  of  the  atoms  occurring  in  these  media  philosophers  have 
given  names,  which  many  minds  are  content  to  receive  as  the  causes 
of  observed  phenomena.    We  are  not  without  the  sanction  of  distin- 
guished authorities  for  our  position.    Any  recent  and  full  work  on  Phy- 
sics will  show  that  the  vibratory  is  fast  superseding  the  old  molecular 
theories.    Arnott  says,  "  Many  philosophers  hold  that  Heat  is  merely 
an  affection  or  state  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  occupies  all  space,  as 
sound  is  an  affection  or  motion  of  air,  and  that  the  sun  may  produce 
the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  without  waste  of  its  temperature  or 
substance,  as  a  bell  may,  without  waste,  continue  to  produce  sound." 
Light  is  an  analogous  undulation  in  a  medium,  the  length  of  the  wave 
determining  the  color,  and  its  velocity  determining  the  brilliancy  of 
objects.     Professor  Draper,  of  whom  America  is  so  justly  proud,  re- 
marks :  "  The  cause  of  Light  is  an  undulatory  motion  taking  place  in 
an  etherial  medium.    That  such  a  medium  exists  throughout  all  space, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  a  number  of  astronomical  facts.    In  this  elas- 
tic medium  undulatory  movements  are  propagated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  waves  of  sound  in  the  air.    It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  ether  and  light  are  distinct  things :  the  latter  is  merely  the  effect 
of  movements  in  the  former."    Again,  in  speaking  of  the  chemical 
power  of  the  solar  ray,  he  says,  '*  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
sooner  or  later  all  these  principles  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  a  more 
general  nature,  or  that  they  arc  all  modifications  of  movements  taking 
place  in  the  ether."    The  electric  "  fluid"  would  appear  to  be  most 
refractory  to  our  annihilating  process.    But  a  distinguished  votary  of 
science.  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  says,  **  I  And  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  idea  that  there  is  any  transfer  of  imponderable  matter  during 
electrical  discharges."    He  attributes  the  pnenomena  to  a  successive 
change  in  the  state  of  polarization  of  the  atoms  which  make  up  the 
conducting  matter.    In  his  article  on  galvanic  ignition,  we  find  the 
following  sentence ;  '^  The  phenomena  under  consideration,  though 
irreconcilable  either  with  the  theory  of  one  or  that  of  two  fluids, 
agrees  with  the  idea  of  waves  of  polarization  moving  from  the  centre 
of  the  generating  batterv  to  the  extremities."    We  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  magnetism  with  the  statement  that  the  solution  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  problems  is  analogous. 
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Thus,  by  the  process  of  exclusion,  we  have  logically  limited  the 
materialist  to  an  indefinite  mass  of  inert  matter,  and  to  a  series  of 
vibrations  perceptible,  but  to  him  inexplicable.  He  must  deny  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect — ^yea,  the  very  existence  of  a 
causative  principle,  or  he  must  admit  a  formative  force,  prior,  supe- 
rior, and  beyond  the  natural  world.  To  the  New  Churchman  these 
undulatory  motions  are  possessed  of  beautiful  significancy.  Thev 
are  the  material  correspondences  of  spiritual  forces,  flowing  througn 
the  spiritual  sun,  from  the  Divine  Being.  They  are  ever  present  mir- 
rors which  reflect  to  his  eye  the  Love,  the  Wisdom,  the  Unity,  the  In- 
finity of  his  Creator.  Spiritual  forces  produce  spiritual  media,  spirit- 
ual vibrations,  spiritual  forms,  and  by  influx  into  inert  matter,  corres- 
pondent natural  media,  natural  vibrations,  natural  forms.  The  sci- 
ence of  Correspondences  flows  as  an  obvious  deduction  from  this  fun- 
damental truth.  We  perceive  how  allusions  to  natural  objects  in  the 
Holy  Word  have  internal  and  spiritual  meanings.  We  see  that  the 
material  universe  is  the  basis  or  continent  of  the  spiritual  universe, 
perpetual  in  duration,  ever  changing  in  form.  We  get  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  into  the  holy  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation.  We  become  convinced  that  the  particles  of  our 
material  body,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their  aggregation,  can 
never  be  translated  fVom  this  natural  sphere  but  must  enter  succes- 
sively into  new  combinations,  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  for  ever 
and  ever.  We  are  immutably  grounded  in  a  belief  in  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Human  Soul. 

dd  Prop.  Swedenborg  says  that  the  sun  is  the  seat  of  pure  fire. 
By  this  we  understand  him  to  mean  that  there  the  action  of  spiritual 
forces  upon  inert  matter  began,  and  is  perpetually  at  its  point  of 
greatest  intensity.  Accordingly  from  the  sun,  as  a  centre,  radiate  undu- 
lations which  modify  the  primordial  matter.  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his 
Astronomy,  page  201,  refers  to  the  sun's  ray  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  terrestrial  magnetism,  chemical  composi- 
tions and  decompositions,  vegetable  viviflcation,  geological  changes, 
and  even  volcanic  activity.  But  it  may  possibly  be  objected,  are  there 
not  terrestrial  sources  of  each  of  these  phenomena  ? 

The  German  language  has  appropriately  given  the  feminine  gen- 
der to  the  word,  sun;  for  truly  it  is  the  mother  of  all  things,  having 
created  them  of  her  substance,  borne  them  in  her  bosom,  and  invest- 
ed them  with  her  properties.  The  nebular  hypothesis,  ascribed  to 
La  Place,  but  really  due  to  Swedenborg,  irresistibly  maintains  that 
each  planet  was  stricken  oflT  from  the  sun  by  a  centrifugal  force  at  a 
perioa  when  the  solar  mass  extended  to  the  present  orbit  of  that  planet. 
Our  globe  is  a  miniature  sun,  as  a  seed  is  a  miniature  plant,  and  a 
foetus  a  miniature  man.  Not  that  our  earth  will  grow  or  develop 
into  a  sun,  but  it  retains  the  potentialities  which  existed  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sun's  disk,  when  that  circumference  was  ruptured,  con- 
glomerated into  a  minor  sphere,  and  commenced  an  independent  mo- 
tion. Accordingly  it  has  thrown  oflT  its  own  satellite,  and  a  minia- 
ture earth  revolves  around  it,  and  illumines  its  night.  Accordingly 
its  central  heat  is  so  great  that  our  metals  are  liquid  at  the  depth  of 
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five  mileSy  only  1 -800th  of  the  distance  to  its  centre.  By  virtue  of 
these  sun-brought  potentialities  we  are  enabled  to  develop  what  we 
call  artificial  Heat,  Light,  &C.9  but  the  sun  immediately  or  mediately 
is  the  origin  of  all.  But  how  insignificant  are  these  to  the  stupen- 
dous direct  influences  of  the  great  luminary  !  Even  when  they  are 
produced,  they  are  always  propagated  from  a  centre,  thus  betraying 
their  origin  by  imitation  or  repetition  of  their  archetype.  The  centri- 
fugal tendency  of  natural  vibrations  harmonizes  accordingly  with  the 
centrifugal  outflow  of  the  Operative  Energy  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

4th  Prop.  G^logical  researches  have  scouted  from  the  domain  of 
reason  the  puerile  idea  that  the  solar  system  was  created  in  six  days. 
Of  the  period  of  time  which  separated  the  appearance  of  the  first 
primordial  atom  from  the  birth  of  our  planet  at  the  circumference  of 
the  nebular  mass,  the  mind  possessed  of  no  data  can  form  no  concep- 
tion. It  is  equally  bewildered  in  its  attempt  to  grasp  the  course  of 
centuries  which  elapsed  during  the  condensation  of  the  globe,  and  its 
elaboration  into  a  habitable  form.  The  mineral  kingdom  existed  in 
its  manifold  complications  for  ages  before  the  production  of  the 
first  vegetable  germ.  It  bears  on  its  imperishable  front  the  daguer- 
reotype impressions  of  plants,  the  mastodons  of  Botany,  which  flour- 
ished in  their  mephitic  atmosphere  and  died  long  before  the  evolution 
of  the  first  animal  form.  Subsequently,  gigantic  reptiles  and  more 
gigantic  quadrupeds,  the  common-place  beings  of  pre- Adamite  eras, 
prepared  the  way  for  animal  races  more  subservient  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  man.  Age  after  age,  in  beautiful  succession,  these  animated 
forms  arose,  each  more  perfect  than  its  predecessor,  because  more 
nearly  approximated  to  the  archetype  form  of  the  Universe.  At 
length  the  central  object  of  all  the  multiplied  cares  of  nature  appears 
upon  the  stage  so  admirably  fitted  for  his  reception.  Thousands  of 
years  have  passed  away,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  his  progeny 
cover  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  are  struck  with  the  wonderful  order 
m  which  this  extended  development  proceeded.  The  amorphous 
material  of  the  mineral  kingdom  gradually  divided  into  the  three 
palpable  forms  of  nature,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  bearing  in  its 
bosom  the  constituent  particles  of  every  form  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared. Three  of  its  elements,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen  seem 
passessed  of  a  range  of  affinities  almost  infinite.  These,  by  their  di- 
versified combinations,  constitute  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  was 
the  intermediate  agent  to  break  down  and  decompose  the  inorganic 
masses,  and  to  elaborate  the  materials  requisite  for  the  construction 
of  animal  tissue.  Vegetables  metamorphose  the  mineral  elements 
presented  to  them  into  albumen  and  fibrin,  ready  by  their  combina- 
tions to  compose  an  animal  body.  Philosophers  have  been  greatly 
bewildered  in  searching  for  the  starting  point  and  moving  principle  of 
organization.  Considered  simply  as  a  question  for  solution,  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  crystal  is  as  wonderful  as  the  petals  of  a  flower,  or  the 
mechanism  of  an  eye.  We  do  not  believe  that  lower  forms  develop 
continuously  into  higher.  Still  less  do  we  believe  that  the  hairy, 
grinning,  speechless  ape,  living  on  fruits,  and  fleeing  in  terror  from 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  was  ever  transmuted  into  erect,  rational,  de- 
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vout,  progressirey  creative  Man — ^who  has  laden  the  ocean  with  his 
vessels,  and  dotted  the  continents  with  his  cities.  But  to  refute  this 
theory  we  are  bound  to  account  for  the  remarkable  anatomical  re- 
semblance of  the  inferior  animals  to  the  Human  Form. 
•  The  spiritual  world  is  a  world  of  uses ;  spiritual  forces  therefore 
which  produce  natural  forms,  produce  them  as  forms  of  uses.  We 
maintain  that  when  a  spiritual  force  acts  upon  matter,  it  eliminates 
from  that  matter  a  form  of  being  or  use,  such  as  its  state  of  prepara- 
tion (dependent  upon  many  collateral  circumstances,  all  however  re- 
gulated by  spiritual  laws)  enables  it  to  assume.  Now  all  spiritual 
forms  have  a  reference  to  the  highest  spiritual  form,  viz. :  the  spirit- 
ual body  of  man.  All  material  forms  must  evince  a  corresponding 
tendency  to  present  the  human  form.  At  any  given  era  of  the  world, 
the  causative  principle  will  develop  a  form  more  or  less  approximat- 
ing to  the  human  form  according  to  the  degree  of  capacity  in  the 
material  for  taking  on  the  human  form.  Thus  at  one  time  an  oyster, 
at  another  a  fish,  at  a  third  a  quadruped  was  produced  !  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ourang-outang^only  indicated  that  the  time  for  the 
creation  of  man  was  drawing  near.  No  being  can  possibly  be  creat- 
ed until  all  the  collateral  forms  of  uses  necessary  to  the  full  perform- 
ance of  its  own  use,  have  been  created  before  it.  Man  crowns  the 
pyramid  of  animated  nature ;  for  his  use,  therefore,  direct  or  indirect, 
all  things  were  created.  The  three  kingdoms  contribute  to  the  form- 
ation of  his  body;  the  auras  of  the  world  vibrate  for  the  instruction 
of  his  mind.  He  rends  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  and  marches  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  He  gathers  around  him  the  animals  he 
chooses,  in  mute  dependence,  to  lighten  his  labors  or  enhance  his 
pleasures.  He  Jb rings  down  the  chamois  from  the  cliff,  and  the  eagle 
from  his  eyrie.  He  hunts  the  wild  beast  for  his  sport,  and  pursues 
the  huge  whale  for  his  profit.  He  measures  the  courses  of  the  comet, 
and  marks  the  path  for  the  obedient  electricity.  Yea,  the  very  poi- 
sons which  might  destroy  him  immediately,  are  made  to  assuage  his 
pains  and  to  cure  his  diseases. 

These  views  are  strikingly  supported  by  a  study  of  the  growth  of 
the  human  embryo.  It  passes  through  many  transition-stages,  each 
of  which  Natural  History  can  recognise  as  a  permanent  one  in  some 
order  of  inferior  animals.  So  that  the  animal  kingdom  from  lowest 
to  highest  is  a  living  tableau  of  the  different  transient  stages  of  hu- 
man development.  Truly  when  the  ancients  declared  that  man 
was  a  microcosm,  or  miniature  of  the  universe,  they  gave  us  a  bro- 
ken ray  of  that  sun-like  philosophy  which  illuminated  the  pure  ages 
of  the  world. 

The  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  therefore,  may  be 
represented  by  three  circles,  one  within  another,  all  of  whose  radii 
converge  to  a  common  centre,  which  is  occupied  by  the  natural  hu- 
man form. 

6th  Prop.  To  understand  correctly  our  fiflh  proposition,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  growth  and  development.  Inanimate 
objects  grow  by  accretion,  but  can  present  no  traces  of  development 
— that  is,  of  a  definite  arrangement  of  organs,  subservient  to  certain 
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purposes.  The  development  and  growth  of  living  beings  are  things 
entirely  different.  Development  is  the  appearance  of  an  organ  in 
an  amorphous  material,  susceptible  of  organization.  Growth  is  the 
increase  in  volume  and  weight  of  an  organ  already  developed.  De- 
velopment is  the  punctum  saliens,  the  starting-point  of  natural  form. 
Growth  is  a  mere  provision  for  the  extension  of  that  form.  The  for- 
mer is  evidently  a  much  more  wonderful  phenomenon  than  the  latter. 

Recent  physiological  researches  have  shown  that  every  organized 
being  is  developed  from  a  primary  cell,  ovule,  or  vesicle.  St.  Hilaire 
and  Serres,«two  of  the  greatest  names  in  medical  literature,  promul- 
gated the  law  of  centripetal  formation,  viz. :  that  the  exterior  organs 
are  formed  first,  and  the  most  internal  last.  We  translate  verbatim  a 
brief  summary  of  their  extended  labors  from  Marchessaux^  General 
^  Anatomy^  a  French  work  of  standard  value :  ^  At  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment we  notice  a  fact  which  confirms  with  irresistible  power 
the  doctrine  of  the  centripetal  succession  of  organs.  Every  germinat- 
ing vesicle  consists  of  three  concentric  layers  or  laminsB,  differing  in 
nature.  Of  these  the  external  or  serous  always  begins  to  organize 
first,  and  from  it  arise  successively  the  spinal  cord,  brain,  vertebrae 
cranium,  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  dependences.  When  the  ex- 
ternal lamina  has  thus  sketched  out  the  forms  of  the  organs  of  ani- 
mal life,  the  middle  or  vascular  lamina  commences  in  its  turn,  and  in 
a  similar  manner  marks  the  outlines  of  the  peripheral  vessels,  venae, 
cavae,  aorta,  and  heart  Up  to  this  period  the  internal  or  mucus 
lamina  has  been  inactive,  but  now  its  movements  begin,  and  we  see  it 
snccessively  delineate  the  alimentary  canal,  the  lungs,  the  glandular 
system,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  &c.  This  order  is  invariable :  not 
only  upon  one  occasion  but  universally  does  nature  proceed  in  this 
manner."  Professor  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  an  appearance  in  some  malformations  of  the  nervous 
system.  Although  the  central  portions  may  be  imperfect  or  even 
absent,  the  peripheral  expansions  are  normally  developed,  show- 
ing that  after  the  periphery  was  formed,  an  arrest  of  development 
took  place. 

We  might  here  point  out  the  centripetal  formation  of  the  planets 
of  our  solar  system,  from  Le  Verrier  or  Neptune,  to  Mercury,  as 
plausibly  maintained  by  the  nebular  hypothesis.  We  might  show 
that  the  geological  strata  of  the  earth  were  successively  formed  at  its 
surface,  were  ruptured  and  deposited  according  to  their  specific  grav- 
ities. We  might  prove  that  the  human  or  vegetable  mould  we  tread 
on  has  been  concentrated  from  the  atmosphere  above  us.  We  might 
refer  to  the  progress  of  crystallization  from  the  surface  towards  the 
centre  of  mineral  solution.  But  we  forbear  a  minute  consideration 
of  these  subjects  from  a  fear  that  more  cautious  and  philosophic 
minds  might  regard  the  analogies  as  remote,  unwarranted,  or  fanci- 
ful. But  whether  the  theories  merely  suggested  be  tenable  or  not, 
the  general  truth  of  the  centripetal  development  of  organized  beings 
enunciated  in  this  proposition  is  incontrovertible. 

Collecting  under  one  expression,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  at- 
traction of  oohesiou,  chemical  affinity,  conatus  of  crystallization,  veg- 
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etative  force,  vital  principle,  &c.,  and  denominating  them  the  tenden- 
cies of  nature,  and  giving  to  undulatory  motions  the  provisional  term 
of  forces  of  nature,  we  may  boldly  lay  down  the  principle — that  the 
forces  of  nature  are  centrifugal,  and  the  tendencies  of  nature  centri- 
petal, A  beautiful  equilibrium  between  these  powers  retains  perpet- 
ually the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  in  its  station,  and  the  whole  Uni- 
verse in  a  chain  of  sublime  connection.  From  the  Divine  Being  all 
things  proceed  :  to  the  Divine  Being  all  things  tend  :  God  is  All  in 
All. 

By  a  survey  of  such  striking  analogies,  the  New  Churchman  is 
enabled  to  render  a  reason  of  the  faith  which  is  within  him.  Or  if 
he  prefer  to  avoid  disputation,  and  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
the  sublime  articles  of  nis  creed,  his  mind  will  subside  into  that  calm 
and  dignified  philosophy,  whose  enchantment  no  scofier  can  break, 
indisposed  to  assail  the  opinions  of  others,  but  immutable  in  its  own. 

Many  generous  and  giilted  spirits  during  the  middle  ages  spent  their 
lives  in  the  chemical  laboratory  in  quest  of  a  fabulous  stone  which 
could  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  coveted  gold.  But  the  receiver 
of  New  Church  Theology  is  possessed  of  a  talisman,  far  more  potent, 
far  more  wonderful,  which  the  more  he  uses  the  more  powerful  it  be- 
comes ;  a  talisman  which  can  convert  the  commonest  objects  of  life — 
the  pebble  at  his  feet,  the  snail  in  his  path,  the  dew-drop  on  the 
flower;  into  spiritual  truths,  which  will  nourish  his  spiritual  body, 
enlighten  his  understanding,  and  purify  his  heart. 

Madison,  Ind.  W.  H.  H. 


ARTICLE   m. 

For  the  N.  C.  Repotitorj. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCES. 

MR.    EDITOR, 

Under  the  article  "  Eighth  Day,"  in  the  **  Dictionary  of  Correspond- 
ences" (Bost.  Ed.  1841),  we  read  as  follows : 

"  Eighth  Day  (the),  denotes  every  beginning,  consequently  continuation. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  Sabbath  was  changed  from  the  seventh  day  to 
the  first,  that  is,  by  way  of  continuation,  the  eighth  day,  which  denotes  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Chnstian  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Church." — A.  C. 
2633. 

Having  some  curiosity  to  learn  what  Swedenborg  really  taught  on 
this  subject,  and  not  recollecting  to  have  met  with  any  such  passage 
as  the  above  in  my  reading  of  the  Arcana,  I  turned  with  special  in- 
terest to  the  number  referred  to,  and  to  my  surprise  found  only  the 
following ; — 

**  A  son  of  eight  days."  That  it  signifies  beginning  and  continuation  appears 
from  the  signification  of  the  eighth  day,  on  which  they  were  circumcised, 
'as  denoting  every  beginning^  thus  continuation,  concerning  which,  n.  2044. 
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Here  evidently  is  nothing  touching  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  day 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first.  Nor  is  there  anything  more  explicit  in 
the  number  here  referred  to,  2044.  He  says  indeed  that  ^  as  the  eighth 
day  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  it  signifies  every  begin- 
ning ;"  but  this  carries  with  it  no  intimation  that  the  Sabbath  is  this 
first  or  eighth  day  of  the  week.  In  fact,  though  I  have  scanned  the 
writings  of  Sweoenborg  very  carefully  to  see  if  any  hint  could  be 
met  with  which  seemed  to  recognise  the  change  of  day  which  has 
•  obtained  in  the  Christian  world,  the  search  has  thus  far  been  fruitless. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  from  the  language  of  Swedenborg 
in  the  following  extracts  that  it  was  not  the  iimey  but  simply  the 
character^  of  the  day  that  was  changed. 

**The  Sabbath,  among  the  sons  of  Israel,  was  the  sanctity  of  sanctities  be- 
cause it  represented  the  Lord  ;  the  six  days,  his  labors  and  combats  with  the 
hells;  and  the  seventh,  his  victory  over  them,  and  thus  rest;  and  because  that 
day  was  the  representative  of  the  close  of  the  whole  redemption  of  the  Lord, 
therefore  it  was  holiness  itself.  But  vfhtn  the  Lord  came  into  the  worlds  ana 
thenee  the  representations  of  Him  ceased,  that  day  became  a  day  of  instruction  in  di- 
tine  things,  and  thus  also  a  day  of  rest  from  labors,  and  of  meditation  on  such  things 
if  are  of  salvation  and  eternal  life ;  as  cUso  a  day  of  love  toicards  the  neighbor.  That 
it  became  a  day  of  instruction  in  divine  things,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  the 
Lord  on  that  dav  taught  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  (Mark  vi.  2 ;  Luke  iv. 
16,  31,  32 ;  xiii.  10 ;)  and  that  he  said  to  the  man  who  was  healed.  Take  up  thy 
bed  and  wdh  ;  and  to  the  Pharisees,  That  it  teas  lawful  for  the  disciples  on  the 
Sabbath  day  to  gather  the  ears  of  com  and  to  eat,  (Matt.  xii.  1  to  9 :  Mark  ii.  23  to 
the  end  ;  Luke  vi.  1  to  6 ;  John  v.  9  to  19;)  by  which  particulars,  in  the  spir- 
itual sense,  is  signified,  to  be  instructed  in  doctrinals.  That  that  day  became 
also  a  day  of  love  towards  the  neighbor,  is  evident  from  those  things  which 
the  Lord  did  and  taught  on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath,  (Matt.  xii.  10  to  14 ;  Mark 
iii.  1  to9 ;  Luke  vi.  6  to  12;  xiii.  10  to  18;  xiv.  1  to  7;  John  v.  9  to  19;  vii. 
21.  23 ;  ix.  14,  16.)  From  these  and  the  former  passages,  it  is  manifest  why 
the  Lord  said,  that  He  is  Lord  also  qfthe  Sabbath,  (Matt.  xii.  8 ;  Mark  ii.  28 ;  Luke 
ri.  5 ;)  and  because  He  said  this,  it  follows  that  that  day  was  representative 
of  Him. -—r.  C.R.  ZOl. 

So  again  elsewhere. 

"  The  Lord  when  he  was  in  the  world  and  united  His  Human  to  the  Divine 
itself,  abrogated  the  Sabbath  as  to  representative  worship,  or  as  to  the  worship 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  Israehtish  people,  and  made  the  Sabbath  day  a  day 
of  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  love.^^ — A.  C,  10,360. 

Here  is  no  hint  of  a  change  of  the  day^  but  only  of  its  uses.  Indeed, 
as  the  Sabbath  denotes  spiritually  the  state  of  rest  consequent  upon 
the  labors  and  conflicts  ot  the  six  days  of  regeneration,  it  constitutes 
a  problem  how,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  Sabbath,  which  sig- 
nifies the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  the  last  day  of  the  spiritual  week, 
should  properly  stand  at  the  commencement  of  that  week.  Would 
not  this  imply  that  conjunction  came  before  combat  ? — ^victory  before 
temptation  T 

I  do  not,  however,  propound  this  matter  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  the  whole  subject  will  demand  at 
the  hands  of  New  Churchmen  a  more  thorough-going  and  radioed 
canvassing  than  it  has  ever,  in  modem  times,  received.  But  at  pres- 
ent my  object  is  simply  to  bring  to  notice  the  foregoing  palpable  in- 
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terpolation  in  the  Dictionary  of  Correspondences.  I  would  ask  up- 
on wtiat  authority  such  a  sentence  as  the  above  hcus  found  its  way 
into  the  work  in  question  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  it  is  copied  verbar 
tim  from  Nicholson,  whose  work  is  the  basis  of  the  Dictionary.  But 
what  authority  had  Nicholson  so  to  mix  up  his  own  opinions  with  the 
statements  of  Swedenborg  as  to  mislead  the  reader  by  making  him 
think  that  Swedenborg  had  said  what  he  never  did  say?  As  a 
general  fact  I  have  found  Nicholson  very  fair  in  representing  his 
author,  but  the  present  is  plainly  an  exception,  and  though  both  his 
work  and  the  Dictionary  of  Correspondences  founded  upon  it,  are  very 
useful  manuals,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  passage  in  question,  if 
it  be  not  expunged  from  future  editions,  may  at  least  be  known  to  re- 
ceive no  countenance  from  anything  advanced  by  Swedenborg. 

SCRUTATOR. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

For  the  N.  C.  Repository. 

MISCORRECTION  OF  A  SUPPOSED  ERRONEOUS  TRANSLATION 

IN  THE  ARCANA. 

MR.  EDrroR, 

I  notice  in  No.  7  of  your  Repository,  page  444^  an  intended  correc- 
tion of  a  supposed  erroneous  translation,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  quote  in  detail,  as  those  who  are  interested  in  it  will  turn  to  it. 
The  translator  had  rendered  "  di/wcti/Mm,"  earliest  davm ;  and  the  cor- 
rector proposes  to  render  it  twilight.  What  the  corrector  means  by 
twilightj  whether  morning  twilight  or  evening  twilight^  he  does  not 
say ;  but  the  inference  naturally  is  that  he  means  me  latter.  If  so, 
he  is  in  error,  and  the  translator  is  right  Diluculum  signifies  morn- 
ing twilightj  or  daion  :  whereas  evening  twilight  is  expressed  in  the 
Latin  language  by  crepusculum. 

T.  B.  H. 

REMARKS. 

We  are  satisfied,  upon  examination,  that  our  correspondent  T.  B.  H.  is  right 
in  his  remarks  on  the  correction  proposed,  and  yet  the  mistake  is  one  that 
would  so  easily  and  naturally  be  made,  without  a  close  inspection  of  Sweden- 
boig's  usage  of  terms,  that  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  toas  made.  The 
following  is  the  original  article  which  has  drawn  out  the  critique  of  T.  B.  H. 

*'In  a  recent  reading  of  A.  C.  10,135,  we  noticed  the  following  passage, — 
*From  these  considerations  it  may  now  be  manifest  what  is  signified  by 
morning,  and  what  by  evening;  but,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  morning  in- 
volves ^so  mid-day,  and  that  evening  involves  also  the  earliest  dawn  {diluculum)? 
This  should  evidently  be  rendered  tvnlight^  as  it  is  in  the  sentence  immediately 
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foDowing ;  ^  For  when  mention  U  made  in  the  Word  of  morning  and  evening, 
in  snch  case  the  whole  day  is  meant,  thus  by  morning' also  mid-day,  and  by 
evening  also  night  or  twilight  {diluculum)?  The  error  is  so  obvious,  that  we 
trost  it  may  be  corrected  in  future  editions." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  same  original  term  is  rendered  in  one  case  earliest 
dawn^  and  in  the  other  twUighty  and  we  have  recently  noticed  that  in  the  Man- 
chester edition  of  the  Arcana,  printed  in  1820,  the  phrase  earliest  davm  does 
not  occur  at  all,  but  dilucuium  is  uniformly  rendered  by  twilight — a  term  which 
in  ordinary  parlance  denotes,  as  is  well  known,  the  evening  twilight.  Without 
a  special  recurrence  to  the  original  Latin  of  Swedenborg,  the  impression 
would  undoubtedly  be  that  by  twilight  wns  meant  the  obscure  light  of  the  ever^ 
mg,  both  here  and  in  the  following  passage. 

*'  The  reason  whv  morning  denotes  a  state  of  love  and  of  light  thence  de- 
rived  in  the  internal  man  is,  because  in  the  heavens  with  the  angels  the  states 
vary  as  to  love  and  the  faith  thence  derived,  as  in  the  world  with  men  times 
vary  as  to  heat  and  ai  the  same  time  light ;  those  times  are,  as  is  well  known, 
morning,  mid-day,  evening  and  night ;  hence  in  the  Word  by  morning  is  sig- 
nified a  state  of  love,  by  mid-day  a  state  of  light  in  clearness,  by  evening  a 
state  of  light  in  obscurity,  and  by  night  or  twilight  a  state  of  love  in  obscurity." 
^A,  C.  10,134. 

In  this  passage,  however,  the  original  is  diluculttm  as  before,  and  by  a  strict 
comparison  of  several  parallel  places  it  appears  unquestionable  that  the 
meaning  attached  by  our  author  to  the  word  is  uniformly  that  of  the  early  dawn 
just  preceding  the  mane  or  morning.  The  usage  is  very  distinctly  set  forth  in 
the  ensuing  extracts. 

'•  These  states  also  are  meant  by  morning,  mid-day,  evening,  and  nigUt  or 
twilight  in  the  Word ;  in  like  manner  states  of  the  Church,  the  first  state  of 
which  is  also  called  morning  in  the  Word,  the  second  state  mid-day,  the  third 
evening,  and  the  fourth  or  last  night ;  but  when  the  Church  is  in  its  night,  in 
which  it  is  when  no  longer  in  love  to  God  and  in  faith,  then  morning  com- 
mences from  the  earliest  dawn  (dilucuium)  with  another  nation,  where  a  new 
Church  is  established."— J.  C.  10,134. 

"  It  is  from  this  ground  that  it  was  said,  that  he  (Peter)  should  thrice  deny ; 
that  this  was  done  in  the  early  dawn  {dilucul^Am)  when  morning  was  about  to 
come,  is  manifest  from  John,  chap,  xviii.  28 ,  and  that  cock-crowing  and  early 
dawn  (dilucuium)  denote  the  same  thing  is  evident  from  Mark,  *  Watch  ye,  for 
ye  know  not  when  the  Lord  of  the  house  is  about  to  come  ;  in  the  evening,  or 
at  midnight,  or  Vit  cock-crowing^  or  in  the  morning'  (xiii.  35.)" — Ibid. 

The  general  subject  here  treated  of  is  the  variation  or  vicissitude  of  states 
in  the  spiritual  world. 

"  For  the  states  of  love  and  of  light  vary  with  the  angels,  as  in  the  world 
the  states  of  the  times  of  the  day  vary,  which  are  morning,  mid-day,  evening, 
night  or  the  earliest  davm  (dilucuium),  and  again  morning  ;  when  the  angels  are 
in  a  state  of  love,  then  it  is  morning  to  them,  and  then  the  Lord  appears  to 
them  as  the  rising  sun  ;  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  light,  then  it  is  mid-day 
to  them ;  but  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  light  in  obscui'ity,  then  it  is  evening 
to  them:  and  afterwards  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  love  in  obscurity  or  in 
some  degree  of  cold,  then  it  is  night  to  them  or  rather  the  early  dawn  (dilucu- 
lum)  to  them ;  such  states  succeed  continually  with  the  angels,  and  by  them 
they  are  continually  perfecting ;  but  those  variations  do  not  exist  from  the 
sun  there,  its  rising  and  setting,  but  from  the  state  of  the  interiors  of  the 
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angels  themselves ;  for  they  desire,  like  men,  to  be  one  while  in  their  inter- 
nals, another  while  in  externals ;  when  they  are  in  internals^  then  they  are  in 
a  state  of  love  and  of  light  thence  derived  in  clearness,  and  when  in  externals, 
then  they  are  in  a  state  of  love  and  of  light  thence  derived  in  obscurity,  for 
such  is  the  external  in  respect  to  the  internal ;  hence  comes  the  origin  of  the 
variations  of  the  states  of  the  angels." — A.  C.  10,136. 

To  a  full  view  of  the  reasons  of  this  peculiar  usage  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  mentioned  A.  C.  6110; — "  It  is  to  be  known,  that  in  heaven 
there  is  no  night,  but  only  evening,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  twilight  {dilucu- 
lum)  that  precedes  the  morning ;  but  in  hell  there  is  night."  So  far  as  the 
Church  in  the  world  is  conjoined  with  heaven  it  has  no  night,  properly  speak- 
ing ;  but  so  far  as  it  disjoins  itself  from  heaven  it  is  subject  to  lapse  into 
night's  darkest  shades.  Swedenborg  accordingly  says  in  reference  to  the 
Churches  that  have  been ; — 

"  Such  states  also  are  the  states  of  every  Church  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end,  its  first  state  is  likewise  a  state  of  infancy,  thus  also  of  innocence,  conse- 
quently of  love  to  the  Lord,  this  state  of  it  is  called  morning;  the  second  state 
is  a  state  of  light;  the  third  state  is  a  state  of  light  in  obscurity,  which  is  its 
evening ;  and  the  fourth  state  is  a  state  of  no  love  and  hence  neither  of  light, 
which  is  its  night :  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  evils  increase  every  day,  ana 
so  far  as  they  increase,  so  far  one  infects  another  like  a  contagion,  especially 
parents  their  children ;  besides  that  hereditary  evils  are  successively  condens- 
ed, and  thereby  derived."— ^.  C.  10,136. 

The  general  theme  of  variations  of  states  among  the  angels  is  one  of  so 
much  interest  that  we  cannot  forego  the  opportunity,  thus  casually  offered,  of 
dwelling  a  little  longer  upon  it.  This  we  do  in  the  words  of  our  author.  A,  C. 
5962. 

"  He  who  does  not  know  how  the  case  is  withjthe  state  of  the  life  of  spirits  and 
of  angels  in  the  heavens,  cannot  know  why  the  occultation  of  truth  and  good 
should  be  now  treated  of,  when  they  had  been  in  the  light  thereof  just  before. 
That  Slate  of  life  in  heaven  is  this,  that  spirits  and  angels  have  their  morning, 
mid-day,  and  evening :  also  twilight,  and  again  morning,  and  so  on ;  their 
morning  is,  when  the  Lord  is  present,  and  blesses  them  with  manifest  happi- 
ness, and  they  are  then  in  the  perception  of  good  ;  mid-day  is  when  they  are 
in  the  light  of  truths ;  and  evening,  when  they  are  removed  from  tliem,  and 
then  it  appears  to  them  that  the  Lord  is  more  remote,  and  concealed  from 
them :  all  who  are  in  heaven  undergo  and  pass  through  these  vicissitudes, 
otherwise  they  cannot  be  continually  perfected  :  for  hence  they  have  relatives, 
and  from  relatives  more  perfect  perception,  inasmuch  as  they  thence  know 
what  is  not  happy,  because  hence  they  know  what  is  not  good,  and  what  is 
not  true.  It  is  worthy  of  admiration,  that  one  state  is  in  no  case  altogether 
like  another  to  eternity ;  also  that  one  spirit  and  angel  does  not  pass  through 
similar  changes  of  state  as  another,  by  reason  that  one  is  not  altogether  like 
another  as  to  good  and  truth,  just  as  no  two  meu  are  precisely  alike  in  counte- 
nance :  but  yet  the  Lord  from  those  varieties  makes  a  one ;  it  is  a  general 
canon,  that  every  one^  in  which  there  is  any  quality,  exists  from  varieties, 
which  are  reduced  into  such  unanimity  by  the  consent  of  harmony,  that 
they  appear  all  as  one  ;  the  one  thence  derived,  or  the  union  in  the  heavens, 
is  effected  by  the  love  and  charity.  The  cccultation,  which  is  signified  by 
Joseph^s  sending  away  liis  brethren  and  their  going,  is  in  the  Word  called 
evenmg,  which  has  place  with  angels  at  those  times  when  they  do  not  per- 
ceive the  Lord  present,  for  there  is  in  heaven  a  continual  perception  of  the 
Lord  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  non-perception,  they  are  not  then  affected 
with  good,  neither  do  they  see  tiie  truth,  as  before,  and  this  torments  them ; 
but  shortly  afterwards  twilight  {diluculum)  comes  and  thus  the  morning." 
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It  is  8tiU  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  vicissitades  originate  with  the  an- 
gels, and  not  with  the  Lord. 

"  That  noon  denotes  a  state  of  light,  is  because  the  times  of  the  day,  as 
morning,  noon,  evening,  correspond  to  illustrations  in  the  other  life,  and  illus- 
trations there  are  of  intelligence  and  wisdom ;  the  vicissitudes  of  illustration 
there  are  such,  namely  as  morning,  noon,  and  evening  on  the  earths :  states 
of  shade  exist  like  those  in  the  evening,  not  from  the  sun  there,  that  is,  the 
Lord  who  always  shines,  but  from  the  proprium  of  the  angels ;  for  as  they 
are  let  into  their  oxvn  proprium,  so  they  come  into  a  state  of  shade  or  evening; 
and  as  they  are  elevated  nrom  their  own  proprium  into  the  heavenly  propri- 
um, so  they  come  into  a  state  of  light :  hence  it  is  evident  from  whence  it  is. 
that  noon  corresponds  to  a  state  of  light .^^ — A,  C.  5672. 

On  the  whole  we  profess  ourselves  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  pre- 
senting us  with  the  occasion  that  has  led  to  an  interesting  examination  on  a 
point  that  had  escaped  our  notice  before,  and  which  we  presume  will  be 
somewhat  new  to  our  readers .  It  is  evident  that  Swedenborg*s  use  of  the  term 
diluetdum  is  uniform,  always  denoting  the  morning  and  not  the  evening  twUight^ 
though  the  term  tvfilight  is  constantly  employed  in  the  Manchester  edition  of 
the  Arcana,  while  early  or  earliest  dawn  as  uniformly  oecurs  in  the  London,  with 
however,  the  single  exception  in  No.  10,135,  which  suggested  our  original 
criticism.  As  to  T.  B.  H.^s  closing  remark  in  regard  to  the  legitimate  import  of 
the  two  words  diluetdum  and  crepusculum,  no  scholar  could  of  course  fail  to  be 
aware  that  such  is  their  dominant  usage  in  the  classic  writers,  but  as  the  idea 
of  a  little  light  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  term  diluculttmi  as  it  is  also  of  the 
English  word  ttnlight,  we  know  not  that  Swedenborg's  Latinity  would  be 
liable  to  be  seriously  called  in  question  were  the  term  found  to  be  applied  by 
him  to  express  the  evening  twUiglU ;  still,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  so.  His  use  of 
the  term,  as  we  have  seen,  is  correct  and  uniform,  and  we  trust  that  this  little 
critical  encoimter  will  be  the  means  of  clearing  up  an  interesting  topic  far 

beyond  the  original  intention  of  either  party. 

Ed. 
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ARTICLE   V, 


SWEDENBORG'S  INTERCOURSE  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

We  ^ve  in  the  ensuing  list  the  names  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  Swedenborg  speaks  in  his  "  Spiritual  Diary," 
as  having  either  conversed  with  them  in  person,  or  as  having  ac- 
quired and  communicated  a  knowledge  of  their  states  after  death. 
Many  of  them  are  of  course  personages  of  whom  little  or  nothing 
can  be  expected  to  be  known  in  this  country  and  at  this  period,  being 
contemporaries  or  associates  of  Swedenborg  himself,  and  leaving 
behind  no  celebrity.  The  greater  number,  however,  are  names  to 
which  posthumous  distinction,  to  agreate  ror  less  degree,  attaches,  and 
respecting  whose  condition  and  character  in  the  other  world  it  is  in- 
teresting to  be  informed,  provided  we  can  regard  the  information  as 
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authentic.  The  New  Churchman  has  small  hesitation  on  this  score ; 
with  others  the  testimony  of  our  enlightened  Seer  will  probably 
weigh  so  little  that  the  divulgement  will  draw  after  it  no  injurious 
consequences. 

Abraham,  Alderheim,  Addison,  St.  Antony,  Aristotle,  Augustus, 
Barek,  Benzelstiem,  Calvin,  Cicero,  Cocceius,  David,  Dippel,  Jacob, 
Lejel,  Luther,  Mary  (Virg.),  Melancthon,  Mohammed,  Moses,  Nord- 
berg,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Paul,  Penn,  Peter,  Polheim,  Pope  Sextus  the 
Fifth,  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  Rudbeck,  Scbonst,  Solomon,  Louis  XIV  th, 
Zinzendorf. 


ARTICLE   VI. 


VINDICATION  OF  SWEDENBORG  FROM  THE  MISREPRESENT- 

ATIONS  OF  WESLEY, 

IN   A  LETTER   FROM  THE  LATE  REV.   JOHN  HARGROVE. 

The  foUowiDg  letter,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been  published.  It  has 
been  hitherto  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Hargrove,  and  from  them 
has  come  into  our  hands.  The  original  is  without  date.  It  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  letters  on  the  same  subject,  but  this  part 
of  the  plan  seems  never  to  have  been  executed .  An  extended  and  unanswera- 
ble refutation  of  Wesley's  main  slander  against  Swedenborg  has  indeed  been 
given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Noble  in  his  "  Appeal,"  and  in  a  volume  of  biographi- 
cal "  Documents"  embraced  in  the  Swedenborg  Library;  but  the  present  letter 
presents  the  conduct  of  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  some  new  lights,  so  far 
as  it  regards  his  treatment  of  Swedenborg's  memory  /and  writings,  such  as 
will  scarcely  fail,  we  think,  to  lower  the  tone  of  opprobrium  with  which  many 
of  his  clerical  followers  are  prone  to  assail  those  of  their  people  who  are 
known  to  be  turning  their  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  So 
ftu:  as  we  have  learned,  these  spiritual  guides  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Swedenborg,  and  therefore  cannot  denounce  them  from  their 
own  knowledge,  but  their  policy  is  to  intimidate  and  deter  from  reading  by 
appeaUng  to  the  authority  of  Wesley,  who  has  not  scrupled  to  characterise 
Swedenborg  as  a  madman,  alleging  in  proof  of  it  the  fact  (clearly  shown  to 
have  been  a  fiction)  of  his  having  run  naked  into  the  street,  proclaimed  him- 
self the  Messiah,  and  rolled  himself  in  the  mire !  They  seem  to  be  totally 
guiltless  of  the  least  approach  towards  a/ conception  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  is  not  whether  Swedenborg  was  sane  or  insane,  but  whether  what  he 
wrote  is  true  or  false.  This  question  is  being  so  fast  settled  in  a  multitude  of 
intelligent  minds  at  the  present  day  that  the  coarse  ridicule  and  violent  tirades 
of  Wesley  are  becoming  as  much  of  a  telum  imbelle  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
N.  C.  doctrines  as  were  the  brickbats  and  bludgeons  that  took  the  place  of 
logic  in  opposing  the  early  career  of  Methodism. 

DEAR    SIR, 

**  Wesle/s  Thoughts,"  &c.  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  Arminian  Magazine,  for  the  year 
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1783,  vol.  6,  London  edition  '^  ^nd  after  having  run  tbeir  race  and 
finished  their  course  in  the  old  world,  were  piously  resuscitated  in  the 
new  through  the  medium  of  the  American  Methodist  Magazine,  for 
the  year  1797,  vol.  VII.  Philadelphia  edition.  "  Beatson's  Vindica- 
tion," &c.  was  addressed  to  the  public,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  "  Magazine  of  Knowledge  for  the  New  Church,"  for  the  year  1791, 
vol.  2,  London  edition  ;  very  few  copies  of  which  have  ever  reached 
America. 

Mr.  Beatson's  **  vindication"  of  our  favorite  author  certainly  pos- 
sesses great  merit,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner;  yet  is  not  so  full 
upon  the  subject,  perhaps,  as  to  preclude  the  propriety  (though  I  will 
not  add  necessity')  of  a  few  more  impartial  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, from  the  plain  unpolished  pen  of  your  humble  servant : — more- 
over, as  I  shall  thereby  not  only  evidence  my  respect  for  yourself,  sir, 
at  whose  pressing  request  I  have  now  taken  up  my  pen,  but  also 
testify  my  veneration,  gratitude  and  affection  for  that  highly  illuminat- 
ed, truly  pious,  and  greatly  persecuted  man,  the  Baron  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborgj  to  whom,  under  God  my  Saviour,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for 
all  the  genuine  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  that  I  now  possess. 

And  if  my  heart  doth  not  deceive  me,  I  am  not  led  to  write  the 
following  remarks  so  much  from  an  intention  to  expose  the  celebrat- 
ed founder  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  or  to  taunt  or  mortify  any  of 
his  numerous  followers-  (many  of  whom  doubtless  are  men  of  candor 
and  piety),  as  to  comply  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  requisitions 
of  duty  from  me,  and  thereby  retain  "  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science" in  my  own  breast.  And  such  is  the  power  of  truth,  when 
submitted  to  the  candid  mind  under  an  honest,  plain  and  logical  form, 
that  though  I  am  unhappily  possessed  but  of  very  few  classical  at- 
tainments, and  unskilled  in  the  wily  tactics  of  religious  controversy, 
I  despair  not  of  producing  the  most  unexpected  and  serious  convic- 
tions upon  the  minds  of  all  who  may  be  liberal  and  patient  enough 
to  pursue  the  following  remarks  with  impartiality  and  attention. 

It  is  granted  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  very  extraordinary 
character ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  his  great  success  in  calling 
sinners  to  repentance,  and  his  great  labors  as  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, we  should  not  hesitate  in  allowing  that  ^'  he  deserved  well  of  his 
country. ^^  But  certainly  it  would  be  very  bad  logic  to  infer  from  this, 
that  all  the  religious  and  political  doctrines  which  he  held  and  pro- 
pagated were  true  ;  or  even  that  the  motives  which  prompted  his  ex- 
traordinary labors  were  pure^  and  free  from  the  defiling  loves  of  self, 
and  of  dominion. 

The  labors,  the  sincere  and  pious  labors,  of  a  Xavier,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  propagate  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Asia,  were 
probably  greater  (until  he  sunk  a  martyr  to  them)  than  those  of  Mr. 
Wesley  to  establish  his  favorite  system  in  a  more  civilised  part  of  the 
world. 

Indeed  the  labors  and  toils  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Bonaparte,  in 
subjecting  millions  to  their  arbitrary  and  despotic  sway,  have  doubt- 
less been  no  less  ;  nor  their  propensity  to  contend  with  all  those  sur- 
rounding nations  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  growing 
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fame  and  power,  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  contend  with 
every  surrounding  sect  (or  spiritual  nation)  which  dared,  in  his  day, 
to  differ  from  him  in  any  point  of  Christian  faith  or  practice,  or  im- 
pede the  rapid  and  enormous  progress  of  his  religious  popularity  and 
power. 

It  is  true,  we  are  exhorted  by  an  Apostle  to  "  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tlie  saintsJ**  And  it  is  equally  certain 
that  mere  defensive  wars  are  not  unlawful,  for  otherwise  self-preser^ 
vation  itself  would  be  unlawful ;  yet,  I  must  be  permitted  to  fear  that 
it  is  one  and  the  same  kind  of  spirit  which  has  generally  stirred  up 
one  religious  sect  to  contend  with,  and  cruelly  calumniate  all  others 
who  have  differed  from  them,  apd  that  which  now  is  prompting  the 
mighty  warriors  and  belligerent  nations  of  the  earth  to  contend  with 
and  destroy  or  subjugate  all  others  who  cannot  with  propriety  and 
safety  fall  in  with  their  designs. 

And  here  I  would  add,  that  it  is  somewhat  consoling  to  reflect 
that  the  Divine  providence,  foreseeing  the  sad  necessity  of  wars,  hath, 
in  mercy,  inclined  the  most  contentious  and  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth  to  establish,  and  also  to  regard,  some  general  laws,  or  rules,  as 
to  their  conduct  towards  their  enemies,  or  those  they  are  about  to 
make  war  against  (calculated  to  lessen  the  miseries  and  inhumanity 
so  apt  to  accompany  such  a  state)  the  wanton  or  avoidable  trans- 
gressions of  which  general  laws  or  rules  have  always  been  branded  with 
infamy  and  wickedness  by  every  lover  of  peace,  equity  and  good 
order.  How  much  more  then  does  it  become  all  those  who  profess 
to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  "  Prince  of  peace,^*  to  establish,  and 
conscientiously  attend  to  some  similar  laws,  or  rules,  whensoever 
they  may  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  contend  with  any  of  their 
fellow-Christians,  respecting  mere  religious  opinions  ? 

Indeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  himself  (who  like  Goliah  of  old  was 
a  man  of  war  from  his  youth)  became  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  attending  to  some  **  stated  rules'^  in  con- 
troversy, that  he  has  laid  down  and  established  some  of  these  rules 
in  his  celebrated  and  printed  "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hill's  Re\iew  of  all 
the  Doctrines  taught  by  Mr.  Wesley."  This  little  pamphlet  is  now 
before  me,  out  of  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  extracts,  in 
order  to  prove  how  ungenerous  and  how  unjust  Mr.  Wesley's  manner 
of  attacking  Baron  Swedcnborg  was,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
genuine  and  interior  motives. 

1.  *'  Mr.  Hill  publishes  a  review  of  all  the  doctrines  taught  by  Mr. 
John  Wesley  ;  but  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  do  this  without  read- 
ing all  the  writings  that  I  have  published  ?  Is  it  possible  in  the 
nature  of  things  ?  He  cannot  give  an  account  of  what  he  never  read  ; 
and  hats  Mr.  Hill  read  all  that  I  have  published  ?  I  believe  he  will 
not  affirm  it.  So  any  man  of  understanding  may  judge,  before  he 
opens  his  book,  what  manner  of  review  it  is  likely  to  contain." — ^p.  9. 

2.  "  I  observe  here,  and  in  fifty  other  instances,  Mr.  Hill  mentions 
no  page  ;  now  (in  controversy)  he  that  names  no  page  has  no  right  to 
any  answer." — p.  15. 

8.  ^  Here  I  must  beg  leave  to  put  Mr.  Hill  in  mind  of  one  stated 
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rale  in  controversy,  we  are  to  take  no  authorities  at  second  hand." — 
p.  45. 

Now,  sir,  you  are  doubtless  ready  with  me  to  subscribe  to  all  the 
above  excellent  rules  in  controversy;  but  what  shall  we  say,  or 
what  shall  we  think,  if  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  ten  years  after  he  laid 
down  these  rules,  and  loudly  remonstrated  against  the  breaking  of 
them  by  Mr.  Hill,  coolly  and  without  the  least  personal  provocation, 
broke  through  them  all,  and  wantonly  and  repeatedly  transgressed 
them  ?  Well  might  St.  Paul  say,  "  Happy  is  he  who  condemneth  not 
himself  in  that  which  he  alloweth  !" 

I  shall  now  proceed,  sir,  to  lay  before  you  proofs,  the  condemning 
proofk,  of  this  serious  charge,  which  I  have  advanced  against  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Wesley. 

And  1st.  Previous  to  Mr.  Wesley's  attack  upon  the  Baron,  did  he 
read  all  the  theological  works  of  the  man  whose  religious  system  he 
was  about  to  refute  ?  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Wesley  himself  has 
said  upon  this  subject  in  the  5th  No.  or  paragraph  of  his  **  Thoughts 
on  the  Writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg.^^ 

**  Desiring  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject,  I  procured  the 
translation  of  the  first  volume  of  his  last  and  largest  Theologiccd 
work,  entitled  **  True  Christian  Religion"  (the  original  the  Baron 
himself  presented  me  with  a  little  before  he  died),  I  took  an  extract 
thereof,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that  I  might  be  able  to  form  a 
more  accurate  judgment." 

What !  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  contents  of  a  system, 
which  fills  about  Hiirty  other  volumes,  equally  large  with  the  one  he 
alludes  to,  by  merely  looking  into  that  one  ?  "  Impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  rightly  observed  in  his  printed  re- 
marks in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Hill. 

This  accurate  gentleman  egregiously  erred  likewise,  in  assuring 
his  readers  that  the  work  entitled  "  True  Christian  Religion,"  was 
the  largest  of  all  the  Baron^  Theological  works,  when  the  truth  is 
that  his  work  entitled  "  Arcana  C(klestia"  (written  long  before)  is 
at  least  six  times  as  large  as  the  former  !  On  this  article,  therefore, 
may  we  not  add,  with  great  propriety,  and  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Wesley  himself  in  his  printed  remarks  before  alluded  to,  *'  So  then, 
any  man  of  understanding  may  judge,  before  he  opens  Mr.  Wesley's 
book,  what  manner  of  *  Thoughts'  it  is  likely  to  contain." 

2d.  Has  not  Mr.  Wesley  transgressed  his  own  stated  rules  in 
controversy,  also,  by  never  referring  his  numerous  and  implicit  rea- 
ders, in  any  one  single  instance,  to  the  No.  or  page  of  the  Baron's 
works  from  whence  he  made  his  extracts  ?  And  could  he  expect 
any  answer  to  Am  remarks  on  Swedenborg's  doctrine,  when  he  only 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  his  own  stated  rule  in  controversy,  to  wit : 
**  He  that  names  no  page  (in  controversy)  has  no  right  to  an  answer." 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Wesley  wished  no  such  answer  to  be  made 
to  his  attack  upon  the  Baron,  any  more  than  he  wished  his  readers  to 
consult  the  originals  from  whence  these  mutilated,  disjointed,  antJ 
studiously  obscure  extracts  are  said  to  be  taken,  lest  thereby  his  own 
want  cf  justice  and  liberality  might  be  disclosed,  and  the  pore  l\%ht 
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of  genuine  truth,  from  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  4f  e  w  Jerusalem, 
break  in  upon  their  souls. 

When  Mr.  Wesley  tells  his  readers  that  the  Baron  was  insane, 
and  that  he  "  rolled  himself  in  the  mire,^  &e. ;  does  he  add  that  he 
himself  paw  this  ?  Far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary  (regardless  of 
another  of  his  stated  rules  in  controversy)  he  runs  to  mere  "  second 
hand  authority,"  though  ten  years  before  he  could  **  beg  leave  to  put 
Mr.  Hill  in  mind  that  we  are  to  take  no  authorities  at  second  hand.'' 

And  who  were  these  second  hand  authorities  that  Mr.  Wesley 
brings  forward  to  substantiate  this  charge  of  madness  against  the 
Baron  ?  Why,  a  Mr.  Brockmer,  at  whose  house  the  Baron  lodged, 
and  a  "  very  serious  Swedish  clergyman,  a  Mr.  Mathesius."  Now  it 
is  a  fact,  that  this  very  Mr.  Brockmer  publicly  testified  that  he  never 
opened  his  mouth  to  Mr.  Wesley  on  the  subject  (See  Mag.  of  Know- 
ledge for  the  New  Church,  Vol.  II.  p.  92).  And  also  that  this  Rev- 
Mr.  Mathesius  (like  some  other  Rev.  gentlemen,)  was,  with  all  his 
^  seriousness^*^  a  violent  and  bitter  enemy  to  the  Swedenborgian  The- 
ology and  actually  became  insane  himself  a  little  after  he  propagat- 
ed this  report  of  the  Baron,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  congrega- 
tion in  London,  and  sent  back  to  Swedea  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of 
his  country. 

One  thing  seems,  however,  very  singular,  with  respect  to  the 
Baron,  that  all  the  time  he  was  insane  and  "  rolling  himself  in  the 
mire,*'  he  took  care  to  keep  his  pen  clean ! — clean  from  ever  contra- 
dicting himself,  or  calumniating  any  of  his  fellow-Christians.  This 
is  more  than  some  of  his  most  popular  opponents  have  done  ;  for  let 
us  hear  what  Mr.  Wesley  himself  confesses,  in  the  pamphlet  already 
alluded  to  (p.  11),  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hill.  "You  charge  me  likewise, 
and  that  more  than  once  or  twice,  with  maintaining  contradictions : 
I  answer,  if  all  my  sentiments  were  compared  together  from  the  year 
1725  to  1*168,  there  would  be  truth  in  the  charge,  for  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  I  have  relinquished  several  of  my  former 
sentiments." 

And  again,  in  the  d3d  page  of  this  same  memorable  little  pam- 
phlet (which  indeed  is  all  of  Mr.  Wesley's  writings  now  in  my  pos- 
session), Mr.  Wesley  himself,  being  run  hard  by  Mr.  Hill,  on  a  cer- 
tain point  of  doctrine,  is  fairly  compelled  to  own  that  after  he  had 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a  commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
had  actually  published  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  he  had  no  just 
ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  indwelling  sin  in  the  regenerate  chil- 
dren of  God ! 

In  the  first  edition  of  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  (2 
Epis.  to  the  Cor.  v.  ch.  4th  verse),  we  have  it  as  follows  :  Text — "  For 
we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened.** 

Wesley's  notes. — "That  is,  with  numberless  infirmities,  tempta- 
tions and  sins." 

But  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hill,  above  alluded  to,  in  order  to  steer 
clear  of  Calvinism,  and  keep  his  neck  out  of  the  noose  that  Mr.  Hill 
had  prepared  for  him,  he  hesitates  not  to  contradict  himself,  and  deny 
the  truth  of  his  former  conunent.    Hear  his  own  words  on  this  occa- 
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sion ;  ^This  is  wrongs;  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  text ;  I  wilLpnt  it 
out  if  I  live  to  print  another  edition  1 1 !" 

Meantime,  however,  his  former  and  confessedly  erroneous  edition 
remained  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  his  innocent  followers,  many  of 
whom,  doubtless,  were  to  indigent  to  purchase  a  new  edition  of 
Wesley's  notes  on  the  New  Testament  as  often  as  their  hasty  author 
was  compelled  to  reject  the  old. 

But  it  is  only  fair  play  to  admit  Mr.  Wesley's  own  defence  of  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  which  may  be  found  in  the  11th  page  of  his 
aforesaid  replyvto  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  following  words : 

^  The  plain  case  is  this.  I  have  written  on  various  heads,  and 
always  as  clearly  as  I  could,  yet  many  have  misunderstood  my  words, 
and  raised  abundance  of  objections.  I  answered  them  bv  explaining 
myself,  showing  what  I  did  not  m^an,  and  what  I  did.  One  and 
another  of  the  objectors  stretched  his  throat,  and  cried  out  evasion! 
evasion  !  And  what  does  all  this  outcry  amount  to  ?  Why,  exactly 
thus  much :  they  imagined  they  had  tied  me  so  fast  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  escape ;  but  presently  the  cobwebs  were  swept 
away,  and  I  was  quite  at  liberty." 

Bravo !  But  then  may  it  not  be  asked,  in  the  name  of  sympathy 
and  Christian  charit}%  why  could  not  Mr.  Wesley  reflect  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  him  also  to  misunderstand  the  Baron's  words  and 
meaning,  at  a  time  too  when  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
latter  to  explain  himself,  and  show  what  he  did  not  mean,  and  what 
he  did  ?  And  why  was  this  celebrated  presu^her  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice  so  willing,  and  so  hasty  in  reverberating  with  the  mali- 
cious and  unhappy  Mathesius,  Madman  !  Madman ! 

One  more  observation  may  be  proper  here,  in  order  to  show  still 
more  strikingly  the  shameful  and  shocking  disregard  for  justice,  truth 
or  charity,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  has  evinced  in  his  unprovoked 
attack  on  Baron  Swedenborg.  This  observation,  it  is  true,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Beatson,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

•*  In  Wesley's  *  Thoughts  on  the  Writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg,' 
No.  8,  he  inserts  the  following  words,  as  an  extract  from  the  Baron's 
work  entitled  *  True  Christian  Religion ;' — ^  There  is  no  faith  in  an 
invisible  Gkid !'" 

Now,  sir,  what  will  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Wesley's  honesty  and 
candor  think,  or  say,  when  they  are  assured  that  in  all  the  Baron's 
voluminous  works  there  is  no  such  expression !  ^  O !  tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  uncircumcised  be  glad."  Or,  in  other 
words,  lest  the  evil  affections  of  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion  be 
gratified  in  perceiving  the  little  regard  Mr.  Wesley  .  has  paid  to  his 
own  excellent  and  stated  n^^es  of  religious  controversy,  any  more 
than  to  the  rules  of  justice,  faith  and  Christian  charity  in  his  unpro- 
voked attack  on  Baron  Swedenborg. 

Indeed  the  manner  of  his  commencing  this  attack,  by  introducing 
a  disjointed  paragraph  or  two  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Baron  to 
his  Rev.  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Hartley,  and  on  the  earnest  request 
of  the  latter,  is  truly  singular  and  peculiar  to  himself.    Destitute  of 
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any  order  or  introduction,  modesty  or  mercy,  he  denounces  the  truly 
systematic  and  learned  founder  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  as  a 
madman,  before  he  had  finished  his  third  paragraph ;  and  this  too 
merely  because  Swedenborg  had  announced  that  the  Lord  had 
**  opened  to  him  a  sight  of  the  spiritual  world  !" 

But  if  this  high  and  gracious  privilege  constitutes  a  madman, 
then  how  plainly  will  it  follow  that  most  of  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles  of  old  were  madmen  also  ?  Except  Mr.  Wesley  can  prove 
that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  shortened  since  their  days,  and  that  how- 
ever loudly  the  state  of  his  Church  may  require  such  gracious  vouch- 
safements,  to  arrest  infidelity  and  banish  superstition,  yet  he  hath 
"  forgotten  to  be  gracious,"  or  is  now  too  angry  to  confer  any  more 
such  ancient  favors  on  his  Church. 

It  is  not  my  design,  sir,  in  this  letter,  to  make  any  reply  of  a  doc- 
trinal nature  to  the  various  objections  which  Mr.  Wesley  has  made 
to  the  Theology  of  the  Lord's  New  Church ;  but  chiefly  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  manner,  the  unfair  and  ungenerous  manner, 
which  he  has  taken  to  answer  the  end  he  had  in  view.  It  may  be 
appropriate  however,  with  this  plan,  to  make  one  more  remark  with 
respect  to  the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Wesley's  primary  thoughts  on 
Baron  Swedenborg  ;  where,  after  retailing  a  paragraph  of  the  Baron's 
letter  to  the  Rev.  and  learned  Thomas  Hartley,  written,  let  it  be  re- 
membered (for  Mr.  Wesley  has  not  seen  proper  to  insert  that  part  of 
the  letter)  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Wesley  thus 
concludes,  *^  This  is  dated  London  1769, 1  think  he  (the  Baron)  lived 
nine  or  ten  years  longer." 

Now  had  Mr.  Wesley  condescended  to  make  any  inquiry  into 
this  matter,  previous  to  favoring  the  world  with  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Writings  of  jBaron  Swedenborg,"  or  looked  into  that  admirable  eulo- 
gium  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Swedenborg,  in  the 
hall  of  the  house  of  nobles,  in  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm,  the  7th  of  October,  1772,  by  Monsieur  Sandel,  knight  of 
the  polar  star,  and  member  of  the  said  Academy,  he  might  have 
made  his  first  thoughts  on  the  writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg  more 
correct  by  about  seven  years. 

But  the  good  man  had  not  time  for  this.  So  eager  was  he  to  break 
a  lance  with  the  dead ;  or  rather  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Baron's 
doctrines  among  his  own  societies,  several  of  whom,  both  preachers 
and  people,  began  about  the  period  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  his  "  Thoughts," 
&c.  to  receive  the  Heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  New  Church. 
Now  what  makes  the  uncorrectness  of  Mr.  Wesley's  primary  thoughts 
on  our  favorite  author  the  more  astonishing  to  me  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  received  some  time  ago  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pownal,  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  Bristol, 
<5reat  Britain,  the  original  of  which  I  have  carefully  filed  among 
my  religious  documents.  This  letter  is  dated  the  6th  October  1804, 
and  is  as  follows : 

**  Our  Methodist  brethren  here  have  not  that  tender  spirit  of  love 
for  us  that  we  have  manifested  towards  them.  I  was  in  communion 
with  them  above  twenty  years.    That  amiable,  worthy  and  much 
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ignored  man.  Rev.  John  WesW,  made  his  abode  in  my  house  abont 
six  weeks,  the  last  Conference  he  held  in  this  city,  I  loved  him  s\Df 
cerely,  and  revere  his  name.  His  prejudice  arose  from  wrong  inform- 
ation given  him  of  the  Hon.  E.  Swedenborg's  writings  ;  and  he  did 
not  read  them  sufficiently  to  understand  their  author's  meaning.  He 
OQce  said  at  supper,  in  my  house,  that  he  was  surprised  at  one  cir- 
eomstance  which  took  place  just  before  E.  Swedenborg's  death.  A 
messenger  came  to  him  from  the  Baron,  informing  him  that  if  he  had 
a  desire  to  see  him  it  must  be  in  fourteen  days  time.  Mr.  Wesley 
said  he  bad  for  some  time  past  much  desired  to  see  him,  but  had 
never  told  it  to  any  person,  upon  which  he  set  out  with  a  design  to 
see  him  but  was  met  by  a  person  who  informed  him  of  immediate 
business  to  be  attended  to  by  himself,  on  which  business  he  proceed- 
ed and  forgot  to  call  on  the  Baron.  But  to  his  great  astonishment, 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  he  heard  that  the  Baron  was  dead,  when 
the  neglect  of  calling  on  him  was  viewed  with  much  surprise  I  But 
had  Mr.  Wesley  sufficiently  perused  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  his 
surprise  would  have  cea^ted  when  informed  of  the  Lord's  open 
communications  to  him,  from  the  spiritual  world." 

Thus  far  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pownal — by  which  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Wesley's  **  Thoughts,"  in  that  part  of  them  which  respects  the  death 
of  Swedenborg,  might  have  been  more  correct,  by  about  seven  years, 
had  he  only  allowed  himself  a  little  leisure  to  think  upon  the  time 
when  this  very  singular  circumstance  took  place,  which  was  certainly 
in  the  year  1772. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  pen  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Writings 
of  Baron  Swedenborg"  until  the  year  1782,  about  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  the  latter ;  at  which  period  he  was  about  fourscore  years  of 
age,  a  period  of  life  in  which,  we  might  charitably  conclude,  his  mem- 
ory at  least,  if  not  his  understanding,  was  much  on  the  decline.  Had 
he  not  so  fully  evidenced  the  contrary  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  sub- 
sequent writings  on  various  occasions,  as  well  as  by  the  continuance 
of  his  former  strength  and  vigor  of  his  corporeal  powers  also ;  some 
other  concerns  then  of  a  more  interesting  or  pleasing  nature,  must 
certainly  have  occupied  Mr.  Wesley's  mind  about  that  period. 

You  see,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  find  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Wesley's  for- 
getful frame  of  mind  about  the  year  1782,  or  rather  a  little  before  ; 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  do  this  from  my  knowledge  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  have  taken  place  about  that  period ;  namely, 
a  violent  attachment  of  the  good  old  man,  towards  (to  use  his  own 
expression,)  **  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  created  nature  ;"  or,  in 
plainer  words,  towards  a  pretty  little  Irish  girl  of  about  twenty-three ! 
And  here,  lest  some  warm  and  honest  advocate  of  Mr.  Wesley's  exalt- 
ed state  of  self-denial,  and  deadness  to  sensual  enjoyments  should 
doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wesley's  courtship  to  the  "  charming  Eliza"  as 
he  calls  her,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  Dr.  Coke,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  E.  Church,  confessed  to  the  truth  of  this  fact,  in  my  presence, 
and  in  answer  to  my  interrogatory  on  that  subject,  in  the  house  of  the 
late  Mr.  Caleb  Dorsey  on  Elk-ridge,  the  very  first  year  that  the  Doctor 
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set  his  foot  in  these  United  States.  And  farther,  upon  my  remarking 
to  the  Doctor,  in  reply,  that  this  young  lady  must  certainly  have  pos- 
sessed some  very  extraordinary  accomplishments,  to  captivate  Mr. 
Wesley  at  the  age  of  eighty-one ;  the  Doctor  inmiediately  rejoined, 
that  the  best  which  could  be  said  of  her  was, "  she  was  a  very  hand- 
4some  girl."  From  which  expression,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Doctor  told  it,  I  confess  I  was  instantly  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
Miss  Eliza,  with  all  her  attractive  force  and  transcendent  beauty  of 
person,  was,  notwithstanding,  not  over  prudent  or  pious  in  thus  ar- 
resting the  venerable  attention  of  this  hoary  and  celebrated  Apostle 
•of  the  day. 

How  differently  engaged,  from  such  merely  earthly  objects  and 
sensual  affections  as  occupied  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wesley  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  and  during  the  very  period  of  his  open  and  declared  op- 
position against  the  Heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  was 
the  mind  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  when  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
his  Arcana  Coelestia,  his  Apocalypse  Explicata,  or  his  True  Christian 
Religion,  when  he  arrived  at  the  same  venerable  period  of  life  ? 

Indeed  his  philosophical  writings  when  yet  but  a  young  man,  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all  his  learned 
cotemporaries.  It  should  be  granted,  however,  that  the  profound  dis- 
coveries of  this  great  and  good  man,  were,  through  the  sublime  illu- 
mination of  his  studious  and  retired  mind,  not  easily  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  his  too  hasty  and  superficial  readers  :  but  to  the  impartial  and 
scientific  inquirers  after  truth,  if  patient  enough  to  examine  his  system 
thoroughly,  from  a  sincere  desire  to  search  after  truth,  they  cannot 
fail  of  deriving  the  most  solid  satisfaction  on  every  doctrine  of  revealed 
religion.  To  me,  every  page  of  his  Theology  contains  a  volume  of 
instruction,  and  every  sentence  an  oracle  of  truth ;  which,  doubtless, 
in  due  time,  when  the  prejudices  of  early  education  shall  be  dissipat- 
ed, will  be  more  and  more  admired,  whUe  modern  systems  shall  be 
regarded  no  more. 

JOHN  HARGROVE. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — ^The  Judgment  Day  :  showing  where^  how,  and  when  the  Last  Judgment  takes 
place.  By  Sabin  Houoh,  Minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church.  Columbus,  0. 
Siebert  &  Lilly.    1849, 12mo.  pp.  214. 

It  is  not  piurely  from  partiality  to  the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Hough,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  think  well  and  to  speak  well  of  this  little  work.  It  makes 
a  higher  draft  than  upon  the  favoritism  of  those  who  are  friends  to  the  author 
or  friends  to  the  cause.  It  is  a  treatment  of  the  general  subject  in  a  high  degree 
judicious,  striking,  and  able.  It  is  presented  in  lights  that  will  be  in  many  re- 
spects new  even  to  New  Churchmen^  and  that  too  notwithstanding  the  writer 
remarks  of  himself  that  '*  having  but  recently  become  acquainted  with  those 
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I  he  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  he  l|a8  written^  or  would  be  able 
any  thing,  which  conid  enlighten  or  instract  those  who,  for  many 
ve  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  heavenly  truths.*'  Many  such, 
nire  to  say^  will  be  ready  to  express  themselves  grateful  for  the  inter- 
^nfirmations  which  the  author  has  gathered  round  the  subject  and 
re  so  well  calculated  to  commend  it  to  the  respectful  notice  of  candid 
lligent  minds. 

istice  of  our  remarks  will  be  in  some  degree  apparent  from  the  follow- 
pend  of  the  contents : 

.  Sect  I.  The  Popular  Doctrine.  II.  That  the  Last  Judgment  takes 
the  Spiritual  World  shown  from  the  nature  of  the  Resurrection.  III. 
s  Last  Judgment  takes  place  in  the  Spiritual  World  inferred  from  the 
c  proofs  of  the  permanent  durability  of  the  earth.  IV.  That  there  is 
tbility  of  a  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment  ia  the  Natural  World, 
from  the  want  of  any  evidence  in  the  Word  of  ihe  Lord  that  the 
earth  will  ever  be  destroyed.  V.  Apparent  objections  in  the  writ- 
the  Apostles  examined  and  answered.  VI.  That  the  World  of  Spirits 
the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  that 
3f  the  Divine  Love  may  be  attained. 

I.  Sect  I.  The  nature  of  the  Spuritual  World.  II.  The  nature  and 
tieaven  and  Hell.  The  enjoyments  of  the  former  and  the  miseries  of 
r.    III.  The  Last  Judgment  in  its  individual  as  well  general  character. 

of  the  above  heads  is  expanded  into  a  great  variety  of  details,  in 
he  argument  is  wrought  out  with  decided  ability  and  effect,  and  the 
>nstitutes  a  plea  in  support  of  a  leading  tenet  of  the  system  for  which 
eh  may  well  afford  to  be  grateful.  We  trust  they  will  evince  their  ap- 
\n  of  our  brother's  labor  of  love  by  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  work, 
lot  only  due  to  him,  but  due  also  to  the  generous  enterprise  of  the 
len  who  have  assumed  the  risk  of  the  publication,  and  that  too  with- 
iting  upon  any  thing  more  than  a  remuneration  for  the  actual  outlay, 
the  disposition  evinced  in  this  undertaking  is  but  too  slightly  estimat- 
i  Chiirch  at  large.  If  men  are  willing  to  labor  without  remuneration 
luse  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  it  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  rea- 
that  they  should  be  sustained  without  the  necessity  of  making  per- 
jrifices  over  and  above  their  labor.  Had  the  publishers  of  the  present 
t  at  libeny  to  indulge  more  sanguine  expectations  on  this  score,  they 
oubtless  have  brought  it  out  in  better  t3rpographical  style.    Of  its  de- 

in  this  respect  they  are  fully  aware,  and  frankly  account  for  it  on  the 
>f  their  limited  resources.  We  are  conscious  of  the  want  of  a  better 
materials  in  getting  up  the  volume,  but  we  would  still  rather  have  it 
erior  dress  than  be  without  it. 

on  this  subject  of  publishing  N.  C.  works  we  cannot  refrain  from 
)efore  our  readers  the  following  very  appropriate  remarks  by  a  writer 
No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository.  ** '  And  here  we  cannot  but  per- 
act  of  justice  to  the  various  writers  who,  at  great  labor  and  frequent 
e  advocated  the  cause  of  the  New  Church.  We  venture  to  affirm, 
Iter  and  more  disinterested  devotedness  to  a  cause  has  never  been  ex- 
lian  by  these  deserving,  but  not  always  duly  appreciated  individuals, 
utithe  New  Church.    With  an  almost  certainty  of  loss,  they  undaunt* 
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edly  set  to  work,  and,  in  order  to  benefit  others,  tliey  render  their  publications 
most  costly  to  tbemselres,  while  they  are  least  so  to  their  purchasers.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  compress,  generally,  the  largest  compass  of  readable 
tjrpe,  into  the  smallest  quantity  of  paper.  They  knew  beforehand  that  New 
Church  people  are  so  satisfied  with  possessing  a  "  Swedenborg  Library ,^^  that 
they  are  by  no  means  liberal  book-buyers,  beyond  the  writings  themselves ; 
and  especially,  perhaps,  the  remark  applies  to  the  always  employed  and  sue- 
oessful  money-getters  among  them,  who  have  *^  no  time  for  reading,"  and 
therefore  require  very  few  books,  while  they  have  as  little  time  to  talk  about 
the  truths  of  the  church  to  persons  who  are  **  without,"  and  are,  therefore,  little 
interested  in  getting  books  to  lend.  But  still  the  discouraged  authors  have 
persevered.    All  honor  to  their  disinterestedness  and  truly  benevolent  zeal !' " 

2« — Goo  IN  Christ.  Three  Discourses  delivered  at  New  Haven,  Cambridge^  and  An' 
dovery  mtk  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language,  Bt  Horacs  Bushnsll. 
Hartford :  Brown  and  Parsons,  1849. 12mo.  pp.  356. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  so  long  awaited,  by  different  parties,  with  the 
anxiety  of  fear  and  hope,  has  so  recently  made  its  appearance  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  found  time  for  that  careful  examination  of  its  contents  which  we 
intend.    We  can  therefore  do  little  more  at  present  than  chronicle  its  issue 
from  the  press.    We  shall  hope  in  another  number  to  make  our  readers  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  new  phase  of  orthodoxy  which  looms  up  to  view 
in  this  remarkable  book  and  which  has  a  decided  squint  at  least  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  Church.    Meantime  we  give  from  the  Independent  newspaper 
the  substance  of  a  critical  notice  of  the  work,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  editors  of  that  paper.    "Of 
the  three  discourses,  the  first  is  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ;  the  second  is  on  the  Atonement,  or  the  relation  of  Christ's  life 
and  death  to  the  salvation  of  men ;  the  third  is  entitled  *  Dogma  and  spirit,  or 
the  true  reviving  of  Religion.*    The  second  discourse  is  the  one  which  will 
be  read  the  most,  and  will  be  the  least  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  evan- 
gelical ministers  and  Christians.    In  the  third,  many  things  are  well  said, 
which  needed  to  be  said,  and  which  having  fit  utterance,  will  make  their  own 
way,  in  time,  to  thousands  of  devout  and  beUeving  hearts ;  and  yet  this  dis- 
course, notwithstanding  the  incomparable  beauty  of  many  passages,  seems  to 
us  the  least  powerful  of  the  three — and,  we  will  add,  the  most  deficient  as  to 
definiteness  of  conception  and  representation.    We  hope  that  his  views  will 
be  read,  and  considered,  and  discussed,  not  as  put  forth  by  the  leader  of  a  party 
or  the  founder  of  a  yet  newer  'school,'  but  only  as  the  views  of  a  single,  ear- 
nest, independent  thinker,  who  is  responsible  for  himself  alone,  and  is  willing 
to  bear  that  responsibility. 

"But  while  we  hope  and  pray  that  there  may  be  no  controversy  about  this 
book — no  parties  divided  off  against  each  other,  as  Bushnellists  and  Anti-Bush- 
nellists — we  have  no  doubt  that  its  appearance  will  be  the  signal  for  a  new 
examination  and  discussion  of  the  great  subjects  which  it  handles.  In  all  the 
theological  seminaries,  old  school  and  new  school,  the  professors  of  what  the 
Germans  call  Dogmatik,  will  denoimce  it  ex  cathedra ;  otherwise,  they  will  be 
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nntrce  to  their  Tocation.  Bnt  ia  all  the  seoiinaries,  little  kttots  and  dubs  of 
stadeots  will  read  the  book,  and  will  talk  about  it  -,  and  however  earnestly 
they  may  reject  its  theory  of  the  Trinity  and  its  theory  of  the  Atonement,  some 
of  them  will  get  some  new  ideas  quite  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  their  minds 
wiU  be  quickened,  and  their  hearts  too ;  and  they  will  be  led  on^  imconscious- 
ly,  toward  those  simpler,  less  rationalized,  and  more  Scriptural  views  of  the 
Gospel,  in  which  the  universal  Church  is  to  find  at  last  its  union,  its  rest,  and 
its  life.  Pamphlets  and  volumes  will  be  issued — ^we  might  venture  to  guess 
as  to  where  the  first  will  come  from — showing  the  ^^  dangerous  tendency"  of 
snch  speculations ;  the  theological  quarterlies  will  do  their  office ;  religious 
magazines  and  newspapers  will  swell  the  hue  and  cry ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  without  any  defender  or  any  party  rall3ring  for  its  support,  the 
book  will  be  making  its  way  and  will  be  performing  its  mission.  The  book 
will  be  read .  Within  three  months  every  minister's  meeting  in  New  England 
will  have  had  a  review  of  it,  and  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  The  book  will 
not  be  admitted  as  an  orthodox  authority.  The  accepted  orthodoxy  of  New 
England  will  not  be  shaken.  The  new  and  peculiar  theories  of  this  book 
will  obtain,  among  the  orthodox,  only  a  limited  and  qualified  acceptance. 
Bat  there  are  ideas  here  which  have  the  vitality  of  truth,  and  which  will  ger- 
minate, slowly  or  rapidly,  in  many  a  mind .  In  the  end  it  will  be  found,  if  we 
mistake  not,  that  this  book  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  age  and  upon  the  histo- 
ly  of  Christianity." 


3. — Tta  SciENCX  OF  CoR]UE8POND£NC£s  ELUCIDATED,  and  thovm  to  be  the  True  Key 
to  a  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  By  Rev.  Edward  Madelxt. 
London,  J.  S.  Hodson  and  W.  Newbery.    1849.    8vo.  pp.  184. 

We  have  in  this  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madeley,  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, unless  Mr.  Noble's  treatise  on  Plenary  Inspiration  be  an  exception,  the 
first  formal  and  elaborate  treatise  on  Correspondence  which  the  New  Church 
has  produced.  In  the  various  collateral  and  illustrative  volumes  to  which  the 
system  of  Swedenborg  has  given  rise — in  sermons,  reviews,  essays,  tracts, 
prefaces  without  number — the  subject  has  received  elucidation  in  a  multitude 
of  points,  but  we  have  never  before  been  favored  with  a  work  devoted  of  set 
purj.ose  to  a  scientific  development  of  the  doctrine.  The  task  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  fallen  into  more  competent  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Madeley,  judg- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  it,  although  his  aim  has 
been  rather  that  of  illustration  than  of  confirmation.  Without  omitting  the 
distinct  state  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  whole  science 
rests,  he  has  at  the  same  time  labored  another  point  more  fully — we  mean  the 
accumulation  of  instances  designed  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  the  general  law. 
In  this  he  is  judicious  and  happy,  and  he  has  moreover  fortified  his  main  posi- 
tions by  a  range  of  research  and  a  copiousness  of  authority  which  we  had 
scarcely  thought  to  exist.  The  whole  is  presented  in  a  style  clear,  easy  and 
chaste,  equally  removed  from  tameness  on  the  one  hand  and  ambitiousness 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  work  of  a  pleasing  complexion,  and  that  promises  to 
wear  well.  We  should  for  ourselves  have  preferred  perhaps  a  more  philo- 
sophical mode  of  treating  the  subject,  that  is,  by  tracing  its  principles  back  to 
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the  very  psychology  of  man^s  nature,  and  showing  somewhat  in  detail  how 
inevitably  the  doctrine  of  Correspondence  follows  from  the  constitution  of 
spirits  as  related  to  an  outer  world.  We  should  prefer  also,  as  the  work  has 
swelled  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  a  Lecture,  to  have  had  it 
broken  up  by  divisions  into  heads  and  chapters,  which  would  have  left  a 
clearer  impression  of  its  contents  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  these  are 
abatements  of  little  weight  against  the  sterling  merits  of  the  work.  We  cheer- 
fully invoke  for  it  a  wide  acceptance,  and  only  regret  that  demand  for  New^ 
Church  works  generally  is  so  dull  among  us  as  not  to  warrant  its  immediate 
republication,  for  the  author^s  benefit,  on  this  side  of  the  wat^. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  ensning  letters,  from  a  misceUaneous  correspondence,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
as  indicating  the  progress  of  the  New  Church  cause  in  different  quarters  of  the  chris- 
tian ^world.  They  were  not  designed  for  publication,  but  as  the  j>ersonnel  and  the  locaU 
are  carefully  suppressed,  we  {jresume  the  writers  will  not  deem  any  confidence  betrayed. 
The  first  is  fVom  a  venerable  dlergyman  of  another  denomination  received  several  weeks 
since  and  which  was  replied  to  simply  by  sending  a  number  of  N.  C.  pamphlets,  such  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  meet  the  point  of  his  inquiries. 

Jen.  8tA,  1849. 

R£V.   AND  DEAR   SIR, 

^*The  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voice  to  Man- 
kind. By  and  through  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  Poughkeepsie  Seer  and 
Clairvoyant !"  You  are  probably  aware  of  such  a  work.  Have  you  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  getting  up  of  this  work  there  has  been  no  imposition  % 
Did  Davis  when  in  a  tslairvoyant  state  utter  what  is  there  ascribed  to  him  ? 
Were  any  of  the  parties  concerned  previously  tinctured  with  Swedenbor- 
gianism  ?  Have  you  reason,  from  independent  sources  to  believe  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  what  Davis  contends  for,  such  a  thing  as  '*  independent  clairvoyance  ?" 
Do  all  who  enter  that  state  a^ee  in  their  testimony  ? 

Did  Swedenborg  work  miracles,  or  prophesy  ?  Did  he  admit  that  Moses, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles  performed  the  miracles,  or  did  the  wprks,  ascrib- 
ed to  them  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  1  Does  Swedenborg  give  any 
groimd  of  faith  in  his  revelations  except  his  own  declarations  and  what  is 
contained  in  the  nature  of  his  communications?  Are  there  any  external 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  his  testimony  ?  Does  the  "  New  Church"  believe  in 
eternal  damnation  ?  Do  Swedenborgians  interpret  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion as  given  in  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis  by  the  language  of  correspon- 
dence— a  day  for  an  infinite  time  ?  What  reason  can  be  given  for  this  but  the 
necessity  of  so  understanding  Moses  in  order  to  reconcile  his  account  w^ith 
the  facts  revealed  by  the  science  of  Geology  1  Is  then  any  independent  rea- 
son for  such  an  interpretation !  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  above 
you  will  greatly  oblige  one  who  is  sincerely  but  feebly  searching  for  truth. 

Yours,  &c. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  the  following  communication  was  received,  enclosing 
one  from  the  writer's  son,  which  we  insert  below. 

Feb.  24th,  1849. 

REV.   SIR, 

I  accept  your  favors  with  thankfulness.  The  volume  you  speak  of  I  shall  be 
happy  to  receive.  For  three  months  to  come,  should  I  live  and  be  well,  I 
expect  to  have  but  little  spare  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
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Swedenborg  or  of  the  New  Church;  after  that,  if  Providence  permit,  I 
lM>pe  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  pretty  thorough  examination.  I  thuik 
yon  mnch  for  yoor  kindness  in  sending  me  those  pamphlets  relating  to 
Oavis'  revelations,  and  the  doctrines  and  views  of  Swcdenborg  and  hie 
foDowers.  I  have  long  wished  to  see  his  writings,  but  as  providence  did  not 
throw  them  in  my  way,  and  as  I  could  not  well  afford  the  means  requisite  to 
pmchmse  them,  not  knowing  that  I  should  wish  to  keep  them,  I  remained 
almoftt  wholly  ignorant  of  them.  But  it  so  happened  that  one  of  my  sone 
bought  and  brought  home  the  work  of  Davis,  and  another  son  read,  studied, 
and  firmly  believed  in  Davis.  Thus  circumstanced,  I,  of  course,  read  Davis* 
and  from  that  studied  Geology,  &c.  in  order  to  understand,  and,  if  possible, 
set  my  son  right.  In  this  search,  I  applied  to  you,  sir,  and  you  sent  me  those 
books  ;  after  reading  them,  I  sent  them  to  my  son,  who  is  teaching  school  in 

or  at .    I  sent  first  the  review  of  Davis.    This  seemed  to  do  him  no 

good,  but  led  him  to  think  of  and  actually  attempt  to  answer  it  and  defend 
Davis.  I  then  sent  him  the  remaining  pamphlets.  The  inclosed  half  sheet 
from  him  I  have  just  received.  Judge  of  my  surprise  and  great  joy  on  reading 
it;  any  thing  rather  than  infidelitv  and  sin.  If  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
can  help  us  out  of  these  rationally  and  truly,  thank  God  for  them.  I  send 
yon  enclosed  one  dollar — ^please  take  pay  for  the  former  pamphlets,  and,  if 
any  thing  remain,  select  and  send  us  such  as  you  judge  best  to  Uie  amount. 
Pcniaps  it  will  trouble  you  too  much — if  so  (your  business  not  permitting)  yon 
may  some  way  let  us  know  where ,  as  we  may  wish  and  be  able,  we  may 
obtain,  in  this  cheap  style,  the  odier  works  of  Swedenborg.  I  think  von 
onght  to  publish,  in  the  secular  papers,  that  these  writings  can  be  had  in 
pamphlet  form  and  cheap — some  one  in  a  thousand  perhaps  would  care  to 
read  them.  If  Swedenborg  Is  right,  now  is  the  time  to  draw  attention  to  hie 
writings — and  if  he  is  not  right,  still  the  knowledge  of  his  works  must  be 
vastly  important  in  these  times.  After  reading,  I  intend  still  to  send  to  my 
i>on,  and  trust  they  may  be  of  real  service  to  us  both.  Let  us  have  an  in- 
terest in  your  prayers  and  those  of  your  faith.  We  love  the  truth,  but  cannot 
consent  to  be  deceived.  Our  motto  is — prove  all  things  and  hold  fiEist  that 
which  is  good. 

The  IbUowing  is  the  letter  from  the  son  above  referred  to. 

DEAE   FATHKR, 

I  have  received  those  pamphlets  which  you  sent  me  containing  some  of 
Swedenborg^s  writings,  and  the  trMiihB  therein  contained  have  operated  power- 
fiolly  upon  my  mind,'  so  as  nearly  to  throw  me  off  from  my  balance  ]  and  I 
Mnonsly  think  of  giving  up  beat,  and  hauling  down  my  colors  for  the  present; 
that  is  to  say^  I  have  given  up  my  proposed  plan  of  attack  upon  Sweden- 
borg^s  works  and  his  defenders ;  for  I  am  almost  convinced  that  they  are 
rin^t  and  I  am  wrong.  I  love  the  truth  wherever  found,  and  do  not  wish  to 
be  found  fighting  against  it.  I  must  take  more  time,  and  investigate  more 
thoroughly  Swedenborg*s  works,  before  I  oppose  them.  He  has  convinced 
me  of  some  new  truths,  which  never  before  met  my  eye,  or  even  entered  into 
my  thoughts  as  truths ;  indeed  they  are  n«ir,  and  take  me  wholly  by  surprise. 
He  explains  the  Scriptures  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  my  comprehension  ai^ 
reason,  and  so  to  overthrow  most  of  mv  objections ;  and  perhaps  things  will 
appear  plainer  after  I  shall  have  read  all  his  writings,  which  I  snail  do  at  the 
first  opportunity.  One  truth  (of  which  I  caimot  doubt)  in  particular,  has 
now,  for  the  first  time,  engajp^ed  my  attention  and  taken  me  wholly  by  sur- 
prise— it  b  this — ^that  man  aner  death  is  his  own  love,  or  his  own  will — that 
his  reignin^-love  constitutes  his  character,  which  remains  with  him  after 
death,  and  is  never  changed  to  etemi^,  for  tlie  reason  (as  given)  **  that  man 
after  death  can  no  longer  be  reformed  by  instruction,  because  the  ultimate 
plane,  which  consists  of  natural  knowledges  and  affections,  is  then  ouiescent, 
and  cannot  be  opened,  because  it  is  not  spiritual ;  and  that  upon  that  plane 
the  interiors  which  are  of  the  mind,  rest,  as  a  house  on  its  foundation ;  even 
as  the  taeavene  rest  upon  the  earth  and  other  worida  for  their  foundationi  aad 
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are  as  the  characUr  of  these  worlds.'*  Hence  the  law  of  progressive  improve- 
ment (which  I  bought  was  universal)  only  extends  to  the  worlds,  and  not 
necessarily  beyond  them  into  heaven,  unless  the  spirit  be  good,  and  loves 
truth  and  good  for  its  own  sake,  for  otherwise  these  truths  and  goods  which  ^ 
enable  him  to  improve,  are  shut  out  of  his  mind,  for  he  is  as  his  love,  and  he 
loves  them  not.  Why  did  I  not  perceive  this  before  1  because  I  never  had  the 
dumce.  It  is  a  mighty  truth.  Do  you  fully  comprehend  and  realize  it,  and 
are  you  a  believer  in  Swedenborg  i  You  need  not  send  me  back  that  first 
letter  or  the  others,  but  keep  them.  I  will  send  you  what  I  have  already 
wriuen  about  Davis,  &c.  for  your  perusal,  and  I  shall  write  no  more  at  present 
on  tnat  subject. 

The  following,  the  last  xeceived  horn  the  father,  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since : 

MT  DKAK  snt, 

— 1  am  naturally  and  habitually  inclined  to  understand  every  writing,  and 
especially  the  Holy  Scriptures,  literally,  according  to  the  ordinary  nilefe  of 
exegesis ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  alternative  of  a  new  exposition,  or 
infiaelity,  could  reconcile  my  mind  to  the  transition.  And  that  transition 
must  be  warranted  by  sufRcient  data,  or  it  cannot  be  made  even  in  view 
of  such  an  alternative.  I  must  be  convinced.  The  facts  connected  with 
clairvoyance  seem  to  afford  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  natural  possibility 
of  the  state  professed  by  Sweoenborg.  This  is  confinned  by  Somnambulism 
•»-I  mean,  one  familiar  with  the  facts  connected  with  those  events  would 
more  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  case  of  Swedenborg — only,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  explain  it  as  a  natural  phenomenon.  But  when  the  Scripture 
revelation,  connrmed  by  miracles,  is  considered,  tliere  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  declaration  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  Lord  himself  opened  his  interiors, 
and  let  him  into  the  Spirit  World;  and  this  principally  for  the  jjurpose  of  qual- 
ifying him  to  open  the  internal  sense  of  tbe  Word  ;  provided  it  snail  appear, 
in  the  progress  of  intelligence,  that  the  literal  sense  cannot  be  made  to  accord 
with  reason  and  facts;  and,  provided  also,  that  the  assumed  internal  sense 
shall  itself  harmonize  with  reason  and  science,  and  shall  possess  an  impor- 
tance worthy  of  so  high  an  origin.  This  is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact 
that  Swedenborg  experienced  the  opening  of  his  interiors  while  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  natural  faculties.  I  must  however  become  better  accquainted 
with  these  writings  before  I  can  correctly  decide  whether  these  conditions 
are  provided  for  in  Swedenborg*s  case.  The  principal  necessity  of  a  corres- 
pond en  tial  or  interiial  sense  to  the  Word,  that  I  at  present  feel,  is  in  recon- 
ciling the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  &c.,  with  the  sciences  of  Geology 
and  Astronomy.  There  is  indeed  a  necessity  arising  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  faculties  that  heavenly  things  should  be  described  in  an  accomodated  lan- 

Siage :  but  this  is  provided  for  in  the  admission  of  scripture,  tliat  ^^  we  see 
rough  a  glass  darkly" — nor  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
that  would  not  exist  as  much  to  prevent  a  pej^ect  disclosure  by  Swedenborg, 
as  by  the  Apostles:  our  faculties  still  remaining  imperfect,  unless  our  in- 
teriors were  also  opened.  There  is  also  a  necessity  arising  from  an  imper- 
fect revelation,  which  is  but  preparatory  to  a  subsequent  full  development. 
h$uch  was  the  law  dispensation  of  truth,  expressed  in  types  and  partial  utter- 
ances, preparatory  to  the  Gospel  revelation :  but,  as  the  first  was  established, 
as  truths  by  miracles,  so  was  the  perfect  display  confirmed  in  like  manner^ 
and  if  the  Gospel  revelation  could  be  accoimted;  like  its  predecessor^  also, 
somewhat  defective,  and  would  ultimately  need  a  divine  explanation,  how  will 
it  appear  demonstrable,  that  that  explanation  has  been  indeed  afforded,  unless 
this  IS  also  confirmed  by  miracles  ?  I  wait  to  see  if  there  be  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  Swedenborg's  divine  illumination  and  call  to  this  high  office,  when 
he  comes  confessedly  unaccompanied  with  miraculous  attestation. 

I  think  so  far  as  my  son  is  mdebtedto  the  New  Church  (and  he  is  greatly 
indebted),  his  obligation  is  perhaps  equally  to  Swedenborg  himself,  and  to 
those  who  by  means  of  his  disclosures  have  so  successfully  assailed  Davis* 
Sovelatimis .    For,  thoai^  the  fiist  lesiilt  (ji  iMdiog  the  ^'  Aevelations  Ber^- 


•d,"  was  to  provoke  an  attack ;  yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  real  diffionltiee  he  Mt 
in  producing  a  satisfactoiy  answer,  prepared  him  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 
8wedenborg< — ^ner  can  I  think  that  eitner  separately  would  have  convinced 
him.  I  only  fear  that  he  will  relapse ;  for  though  I  do  not  at  present  subscribe 
to  the  truth  of  Swedenborgianism,  yet  I  view  this  doctrine  so  far  removed 
from  infidelity,  and  so  much  substantially  Christian,  that  I  cpinnot  but  greatly 
prefer  his  present  to  his  former  position.  Mav  the  Lord  eontmue  to  help  him. 
Do  you  know  that  the  Shakers  profess  to  nave,  through  Ann  Lee,  an  open- 
mg  into  heaven  and  hell  '^  To  have  intercourse  with  departed  spirits  and 
with  the  Lord  himself  t  That  while  many  of  their' disclosures  correspond 
nearly  with  those  of  Swedenborg,  that  in  several  respects  thev  essentially  dif- 
fer 1  That  they  hold  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  have  been  personal  in 
a  female  (Ann  Lee)  ?  and  that  through  her  there  is  an  opening  from  some  of 
ihe  hells  into  heaven  1  and  that  they  not  only  assert  these  things  but  produce 
miracles  in  proof?    Pray  for  us. 

Yours,  affectionately. 

P.  S. — Should  you  see  fit,  with  pen  and  ink,  again  to  communicate  with  me, 
yoQ  would  much  oblige  me  if  you  would  inform  me  in  relation  to  the  facts 
of  clairvoyance,  as  foUows : 

1.  Was  Davis'  state  in  which  he  claimed  independence  or  freedom  of  con- 
trol from  his  magnetissF  peculiar  to  him  ?  or  is  that  state  common  to  some 
oduns  %    Is  this  beymid  dispute  ? 

%  Does  Mr.  Davis,  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance  still  persist  to  maintain  the 
tnith  of  his  revelations  %  and  has  he  attempted  to  answer  the  chief  objediom 
to  them,  and  with  what  success  ? 

S.  Have  any  equally  advanced  clairvoyants  confirmed  the  revelations  of 
Swedenborg,  or  given  essentially  different  reports  from  Davis  ?  Do  ckdrvoy- 
ants,  in  Uiese  matters,  eoually  well  qualified,  contradict  each  other  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  tne  principles  of  Davis  involve  Pantheism  or  Atheism. 
I  know  he  often  talks  of  God,  or  of  the  great  jxmtivtmind  as  eternal  and  in- 
finite ;  but  in  detail  how  is  He  so  ?  I  see  nothing  in  the  beginning  but  the 
vast  univercoDlam  of  anparticled  matter,  and  motion  pervading  the  whole 
mass.  This  matter  and  motion  both  equally  eternal — motion  moving  matter 
aeeording  to  an  eternal  law  arising  from  the  essential  natnre  of  both,  and  the 
necessary  and  eternal  relation  of  each  to  the  other.  This  motion  in  matter  is 
aU  the  God  I  can  discover.  Motion  is  the  soul,  and  matter  the  body  of  God — 
at  length  this  motion  pro  Juces  forms  in  matter,  and  through  minerals,  plants, 
animals,  and  man,  are  developed  life  and  sensation  and  intelligence.  In 
all  the  progress  God  is  the  soul,  and  matter  the  body ;  and  now  all  the  life, 
and  all  the  sensation,  and  all  the  intelligence  God  has  is  what  exists  in  matter 
progressive.  In  these,  God  is  constantly  increasing.  He  has  now  got  to  be 
qiDte  an  intelligent  being,  as,  according  to  Davis,  all  minds  in  the  second 
sphere  constitute  one  Great  Man,  so  all  the  motion,  life,  sensation  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  seven  spheres  constitute  one  great  God.  Mind  was  not  eternal 
ooly  potentially,  not  actually — such  was  the  nature  of  eternal  motion  in  mat- 
ter, that  mind  must  at  length  be  developed.  Now  if  there  be  any  other  God, 
give  us  these  eternal  principles  and  laws,  and  we  have  no  need  of  him.  The 
aniverse  will  get  along  without  him. — ^The  Lord  forgive  such  an  exhibition. 


From  an  oecasiooal  ooriespondent. 

OBAm  na. 

My  brother  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  series  of  articles  to  the 
N.C.  Repository,  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  and  particularly  addressed  to 
soeh  minds  as  received  the  Vmtiges  qf  Creaiion  as  the  most  philosophic  theory 
of  nmtore.  I  was  to  keep  the  materialist  constantly  in  view  and  to  advance 
Bofiicts  or  aicuments  to  which  he  would  not  give  his  assent,  even  although 
•oriifiaots  and  aigmnents  might  not  be  gainsayed  bj  any  one  the  least  spirito* 
iljr  miikbd.    gfwi  m  this  dronmserihad  ekday  I  beusiyt  liwro  «» 
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fu^  enough  in  nature  to  prove  Swedenborg's  system  the  most  reasonable  of 

att  hjrpotheaee. 

On  reviewing  and  further  prosecuting  some  of  the  natural  sciences  with 
this  object  in  view,  I  am  more  and  more  astonished  at  the  universal  applica^ 
bthty  of  £.  S.'s  system  to  the  solution  of  the  enigmas  of  nature  and  life.  That 
giound  is  the  true  California  of  the  mind  whence  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
centuries  to  come  is  to  be  dug. 

Any  articles  which  I  could  write  must  necessarily  be  outlines  (happy  if  they 
even  be  correct  ones)  of  subjects,  each  of  which  would  demand  a  lai|pe 
volume  to  do  it  justice.  I  have  already  found  much  which  could  be  con* 
veniently  blended  with  my  first  essay  on  Cosmogony,  and  as  I  cast  my  eyes 
t»ver  the  tract  marked  out  before  me 

**  Hills  peep  o*er  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 


'  FfOtn  an  English  correspondent. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  state,  that  the  brethren  in  England,  univtrsaSj^ 
have  no  S3rmpathy  whatever  with  the  strange,  and,  as  we  consider,  moat  in* 
jorious  discussions  and  agitations  respecting  the  IVine  m  tAe  Ministry,  Ckmnk 
Ghvemmeati  &c.,  which  have  now  a  long  time  so  much  occupied  the  minds  of 
•ift  American  brethren.  They  certainly  cannot  be  aware  of  the  immense  in- 
iuiT  to  the  holy  cause,  both  in  respect  to  their  own  minds,  in  promoting  that 
lofy  brotherhood  of  love,  which  is  involved  in  the  descent  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  also  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  holy  truths  amongst  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  these  agitations  must  necessarily  eng^ender  and  inflict. 
To  engender  discussion  upon  a  subject  so  external  as  the  trine  and  the  form 
of  emesiastical  government,  &c.,  and  to  divide  societies  and  individuals  upon 
the  questions  is,  I  am  certain,  one  of  the  wiles  of  the  dragon  in  his  attempts 
to  destroy  the  **male  child;"  although  open  violence  and  persecution  um 
dragon  and  his  crew  cannot  practise  now ;  the  time  is  past  for  that ;  certainly 
in  America,  if  not  altogether  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  darkest  parts  of  Roman- 
ism :  but  the  dragon  can  still  do  great  mischief  by  his  wiles  in  causing  con- 
troversy and  division  in  the  very  *^  beloved  citv*'  itself.  And  this  controversy 
in  America  is,  I  am  certain,  one  of  those  direful  wiles  of  evil  spirits,  by  which 
the  attention  is  kept  from  the  great  essentials  of  doctrine  and  life,  and  fixed 
upon  a  mere  dry  bone,  which  the  external  in  question  is,  when  compared 
wiUi  the  great  essentials  of  the  truly  spiritual  and  Christian  life,  which  it  is  the 
mission  and  object  of  the  New  Church  to  bring  to  pass.  We  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  externals  as  to  order  and  Church  Government,  will  be  gradually 
developed  as  intemah  become  active  and  vital.  The  Old  Church  has  had 
quite  enough  to  do  with  externals^  but  the  New  has  to  do  with  internals — love, 
mercy,  truth,  &c.,  and  these  internals  we  can  now,  of  the  Divine  mercy,  culti- 
vate and  cherish  by  virtue  of  the  knowledges  of  truth  so  abundantly  opened 
10  US  through  the  opening  of  the  Word.  The  essential  external  of  the  New 
Church  is  the  Qcod  of  Life — love  and  truth,  charity  and  faith,  in  act.  This  is 
the  essential  external,  to  which  all  hearts  and  eyes  should  be  directed,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  where  this  external  ex\%Xj^  true  order  will  follow ;  all  other  ex- 
ternals, such  as  forms  of  worship,  forms  of  Church  Government,  &c.,  are  as 
mere  garments  which  may  be  suited,  and  fitted,  and  altered  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Such  I  understand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Swedeuborg,  and  I 
think  that  we  may  all  see  that  it  is  founded  in  the  truest  wisdom,  suited  to  all 
eountries,  and  adapted  to  all  circumstances,  if  our  brethren  in  America  had 
seen  one  tenth  part  of  the  evils  of  conformity  as  to  Episcopacy,  Church  Gov- 
ernment, ritual  worship,  &c.,  as  we  have  in  England,  ihfj  would  abhor  th* 
v«ry  idea  of  controverting  about  the  Trine  and  Church  Government,  with  a 
view  10  eatabliah  a  naimm  system  in  Amterica ;  it  can  never  be  done :  Ihe 
'  -  nf  rtiiiinni  Wmn  faifiii  it 


DR.  TAFEL  AND  LE  BOYS  DES  GUAYS. 

These  are  two  honored  names  among  the  continental  brethren  of  the  New  Chniek. 
Ike  ibnner  is  the  well  known  Editor  of  the  Latin  works  of  Swedenborg  and  the  transis- 
tor of  several  of  them  into  the  German  language.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  nnmber  of 
valoable  trestisej,  theological  and  philosophical,  bearing  upon  the  system  of  the  New 
Ghuch,  large  portions  of  which  would  well  repay  the  labor  of  transferring  into  En^ish. 
We  hare  lately  received  a  copy  of  his  last  work,  entitled  <*  Fundamental  Philosophy,"  qf 
which  we  may  present  our  readers  with  some  account  in  a  future  No.  The  latter,  Moim. 
des  Goajs,  is  also  well  known  as  a  deroted  and  indefatigable  advocate  of  the  HeaTealf 
Doetrinee  in  France.  He  is  Editor  of  the  **  NouTelle  Jerusalem,"  an  able  periodical  pnb- 
llsbed  at  Paris  and  embodying  some  of  the  ablest  essays  on  N.  C.  themes  which  have 
ever  appeared.  It  was  in  this  work  that  the  admirable  *<  Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  WorldT* 
were  first  given  to  the  public.  We  are  still  hoping  for  a  farther  continuation  of  the  series, 
though  his  engagement  in  transiatious,  which  appear  in  his  Magazine,  will  probably 
fwider  the  completion  of  his  plan  a  very  slow  process. 

The  following  items  of  personal  reminiscence  respecting  these  two  distinguished  inA- 
vidnals  are  fiom  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Prescott,  a  sketch  of  whose  visit  to  the  conti- 
BMit  during  the  past  year  has  appeared  both  in  the  Boston  N.  J.  Magasine  and  in  the 
ftfndnn  InteL  Repository. 

**  From  Paris  I  proceeded  north  to  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  thence  to  Cologne, 
and  up  the  Rhine  to  Frankfort.  Here  I  found  a  brother  of  Dr.  TafePs,  who 
wma  in  Frankfort  as  a  member  of  the  German  Diet.  He  very  kindiv  introduced 
me  into  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
te  a  short  time  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  which  has  done  much  and 
piDOiises  to  do  more  for  the  freedom  of  Grermany .  This  gentleman,  Dr.  Tafel's 
orother,  is  understood  to  be  favorable  to  the  doctrines,  but,  as  Dr.  Tafel  after- 
wards remarked  to  me,  he  is  so  absorbed  in  political  matters  just  at  present, 
as  not  to  take  great  interest  in  other  things.  From  Frankfort  I  went  by  rail- 
way  to  the  beautiful  town-  of  Heidelberg,  thence  by  coach  and  railwa^r  to 
Heubrom  and  Stnttgardt,  the  capital  of  Wurtemburg.  From  this  city  it  is 
about  twenty  miles  to  Tubingen,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Tafel,  to  which  place  I 
proceeded  by  coach,  and  arrived  in  the  evening. 

*■  Hie  following  morning  I  called  on  Dr.  Tafel.  He  has  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  old  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
oommanding  a  veij  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  had  written 
Dr.  Tafel  from  Pans,  that  I  was  about  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying 
him  a  visit,  and  he  now  received  me  in  the  most  kind  and  cordial  manner, 
and  at  once  insisted  upon  my  leaving  the  hotel  and  taking  up  mj  abode  with 
him  dorinff  my  stay  in  Tubmgen.  He  is  a  person  of  about  middle  stature, 
father  sli^tlv  made, — ^face  not  broad,  as  is  so  common  with  Germans,  but 
rather  thin  than  otherwise;  his  hair  somewhat  grey ;  he  is  in  his  fifty-third 
',  having  been  bom,  as  he  informed  me,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1796. 
wears  spectacles.  The  lithograph  portrait  of  him  we  have  in  America 
a  not  convey  a  very  correct  idea  of  his  appearance ;  there  was  one  of 
them  hanging  np  in  his  room,  but  he  remarked  that  it  was  not  a  very  good 
likeness.  H^  countenance  has  a  very  gentle  and  sincere  expression,  and 
there  is  an  almost  child-like  simplicity  in  his  manner,  with  the  most  entire 
freedom  from  pretension  and  self-conceit,  accompanied  with  a  slight  air  of 
abstraction,  natural  to  a  student.  Yon  feel  at  once  that  he  is  a  single-hearted, 
frulhful,  and  good  man ;  he  is  one  whose  society  it  is  purifying  to  be  in.  Mrs. 
Tafel,  too,  is  a  very  inteUigent,  sincere,  and  warm-hearted  person :  I  shall 
long  remember  her  kind  and  thoughtful  attentions.  They  have  a  fine  family 
•f  seven  children.  Dr.  Tafel  is  librarian  of,  the  university,  and  his  duties  oc- 
eopy  him  from  nine  o'clock  till  four ;  the  librarjr  rooms  (containing  200,000 
voaniea)  aie  in  the  same  building.    His  office  is  a  permanent  one,  and  he 


year. 
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Mimot,  as  I  nnderatood)  be  lemoved  £rom  ittmt  by  fxrooeas  of  law ;  he  is  there- 
fore likely  to  enjoy  a  support  from  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  daysj  a 
govidential  provision,  by  which  he  will  be  enabled,  I  trust,  to  go  on  per- 
nning  the  hi^  uses  for  the  church  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged. 
He  became  acquainted  with  die  doctrines,  as  he  told  me,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, first  hearing  of  them  from  a  person,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  wh€>se 
employment  he  was,  or  with  whom  he  was  studying,  and  who  was  a  partial 
receiver  of  them,  but  rather  more  inclined  to  the  views  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
(What  great  uses  are  oftentimes  unconsciously  performed  by  feeble  instru- 
ments !  This  instance  should  teach  us  to  despair  of  no  efforts,  however  seem- 
ingly inefiectual,  to  make  the  doctrines  known ;  one  who  becomes  but  a 
partial  receiver  of  them,  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  them  to  another 
who  will  become  a  full  receiver,  and  a  most  efficient  man  to  the  church.) 
After  passing  through  the  Tubingen  University,  Dr.  Tafel  studied  divinity,  and 
began  to  preach ;  but  on  his  views  becoming  known,  was  soon  suspended. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  he  began  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  tne  New 
Church. 

"  I  spent  four  days  with  Dr.  Tafel,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  much  in- 
ftresting  conversation  with  him  on  a  variety  of  topics.  He  speaks  English 
remarkably  well  for  one  who  has  never  been  in  a  country  where  that  language . 
18  spoken.  He  informed  me,  that  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  German 
Diet,  tolerating  to  a  partial  extent  meetings  of  religious  dissenters,  it  had 
been  determined  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  calling  a  Convention  of 
the  receivers  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Canstadt,  near  Stuttgardt,  on  the  1st  of  October. 
This  seemed  and  excellent  movement.  He  showed  me  the  manuscripts  of 
8wedenborg^s  Adversaria^  and  also  of  the  newly-discovered  scientific  work  On 
Generation,  The  hand-writing  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  read,  and  it  would 
eeem  to  reauire  a  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  possessed  almost  pecu- 
liarly by  the  German  mind,  to  edit  such  manuscripts.  The  eminent  use 
which  Dr.  Tafel  is  now  performing  in  this  way  it  seems  as  if  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for,  and  it  surely  behooves  the  church  at  large  to  sustain  him  in  it. 
He  was  a  little  discouraged,  just  at  this  time,  by  having  received  information 
from  the  London  Priming  Society^  that,  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  state 
of  their  finances,  they  would  be  unable  to  aid  him  any  further  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come.  I  trust  that  efibrts  will  be  made  in  America,  east  and 
west,  to  sustain  Dr.  Tafel  in  the  prosecution  of  his  important  labors. 

"  The  last  day  of  my  stay  was  Sunday.  We  held  a  httle  meeting  of  worship, 
and  at  Dr.  Tafers  reqiiest  I  read  them  a  short  discourse,  the  first  New  Church 
sermon,  as  he  remarked,  tliat  he  had  ever  heard.  It  was  a  pleasant  time  for 
us ,  our  number,  indeed,  was  small  enough, — there  were  none  but  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Tafel  and  myself ;  but  we  thought  of  the  Lord's  words,  *  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  o^  them.' 
On  the  same  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  with 
many  affectionate  words  at  parting ;  thus  concluding  a  visit  which  had  been 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  one  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  I  live." 

**Qn  my  way  through  France,  I  stopped  to  pay  a  visit  to  M.  Le  Boys  des 
Quays,  the  author  of  that  admirable  work,  the  Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World.  St. 
Amend,  the  residence  of  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  is  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Bourges,  whence  there  is  a  railway  to  Paris.  I  reached  St.  Amand  about  six 
in  the  evening,  and  soon  found  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays'  house.  On  hearing  my 
name,  and  that  I  was  from  America,  he  welcomed  me  with  much  warmth  and 
eordiality.  He  is  rather  under  the  middle  size, — a  man  of  quick,  ardent  tem- 
perament, dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  small  fine  features,  and  speaks  very  rapidly. 
He  is  fifty-four  years  of  age,  though  you  would  not  take  him  for  more  than 
forty-five.  His  countenance  has  a  very  sincere  and  earnest  expression,  not 
nnlike  that  of  Dr.  Tafel, — except  that  the  one  is  a  German  and  the  other  a 
¥Venchman.  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays  does  not  speak  English ;  he  reads  it  a  little. 
He  took  me  up  at  once  into  his  study,  where,  at  that  table,  he  has  labored  so 
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nanj  yean  in  the  eanae  of  the  New  Church.  He  writer  as  he  infcNnned  mm^, 
ten  honre  a  day, — vix,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning,  firom'eleven  to  &V9^ 
and  then  again  from  seyen  till  nine  in  the  evening.  He  said  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  poring  over  the  works  of  Swedenborg ;  he  seemed  then  to  be 
m  the  fiill  sphere  of  spiritual  truth,  which  was  delightful  to  him.  He  has  now 
leaebed  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  his  translation  of  the  Arcana^ 
and  expects  to  finish  the  work  in  a  few  months.  He  then  intends  to  under- 
take the  Apoeaiypte  Explained,  He  informed  me,  that  he  has  been  a  receiver  of 
the  doctrines  fourteen  years,  having  become  acquainted  with  them  while  on 
a  visit  to  Paris,  when  about  forty  years  of  age.  After  much  interesting  coa- 
versation,  we  went  out  to  visit  some  of  the  members  of  the  society.  The 
number  of  receivers  here  is  about  twenty-five ;  there  are  usually  present  at 
worship  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  meetings  are  held  in  M.  Le  Boys  des 
Quays*  house,  and  he  officiates  as  minister  to  the  society.  After  a  pleasant 
evening,  spent  at  the  h(}use  of  one  of  the  members,  who  is  married  to  an 
English  lady,  T  returned  to  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays^  to  pass  the  night.  The 
next  mominig  he  woke  me  early,  to  take  a  walk  with  him  to  a  neighboring 
hill,  ivhich  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  St. 
Aniand  is  rather  a  handsome  town,  of  about  8,000  inhabitants ;  the  country 
around  is  beautiful.  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays  was  for  some  time  prefect  of  ^e 
district,  but  resigned  the  post,  and  at  present  holds  no  office,  public  or 
private,  but,  as  I  understood,  is  nossessea  of  a  moderate  competency,  which 
supports  him.  Returning  to  breakfast,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
to  Madame  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  an  interesting  and  intelligent  lady.  At  nine 
o^clock  I  was  forced  to  bid  adieu  to  my  kind  friends,  taking  the  diligence  to 
Bonrges,  and  thence  the  railway  to  Paris,  which  I  reached  the  same  evening 
at  ten  o'clock."— Ja/e/.  Repos.  p.  35—39. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  SWEDENBORG'S  « ANIMAL  KINGDOM." 

Onr  readers,  we  are  certain,  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  the  parts  necessary 
to  complete  the  magnificent  work  on  the  "  Animal  Kingdom^^'^  have  recently 
arrived  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Our  indefatigable  friend  Dr.  Tafel  has 
edited  the  work  with  his  usual  care  and  ability,  from  the  manuscripts  kindly 
lent  for  that  purpose  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  to  the 
Swedenborr  Anoeiation  in  London.  The  ^^  Animal  Kin^dom^''^  as  translated  by 
Mr.  Wilkmson,  was  described  by  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Man- 
chester AthensBum,  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the  age.  **  No- 
tiling  (said  Mr.  Emerson)  coidd  exceed  his  bold  and  brilliant  treatment  of  a  subject 
msually  so  dry  and  repvlsive ;  it  iwif  a  picture  of  nature  so  wide  and  free,  as  the  most 
isMOSsianed  poet  could  not  have  surpassed,^^  kc.  It  is  obvious  that  the  publication 
Of  the  Animal  Kingdom  in  English,  and  also  of  the  philosophical  works  of  the 
author,  is  the  pioneer  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Swedenbbrg^s  claims  as  a 
writer  on  theology,  and  on  the  loftiest  subjects  that  can  engage  the  human 
mind.  We  therefore  congratulate  the  ^^  5>tP0^6org  Association^^  on  possessing 
Che  parts  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  genenu 
contents  of  the  work  are,  1.  On  the  common  trunks  of  the  Carotid  Arteries.  2. 
The  common  branch  of  the  External  Carotid  Artery.  3.  On  Sensation  in  General. 
4.  On  the  Sense  of  Smell.  5.  On  the  Ear  and  the  Sense  of  Hearing.  6.  On  the 
Eye  and  the  Sense  of  Vision.  7.  On  Light  and  Colors.  8.  On  the  Senses,  or,  on  ^ 
Sensation  in  General.  Epilogue.  This  chapter  is  of  immense  importance;  it  is 
suggestive  of  the  highest  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  mind,  its  perceptions 
and  affections,  and  its  operations  m  general .  9.  The  rules,  or  latos  of  Harmonics^ 
or  Music,  and,  lastly,  10.  On  the  Understanding  and  its  Operations.  This  chapter 
teaches  us  what  logic  really  is,  or  how,  according  to  nature,  we  must  proceed 
to  form  ideas,  and  to  develope  the  powers  of  the  mind.  This  work  is  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  the  scientific,  but  to  the  general  reader.  To  the 
teacher  it  presents  numerous  suggestions  as  to  the  development  and  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  mind ;  pointing  out  the  true  order  in  which  we  must  proceed  to 


amve  at  eometidMS  on  »U8abiect8,  and  stoo  the*  relation  between  the  natv* 
lai  and  tpiritoal  utate  of  man ;  tbowing  that  only  in  the  spiritual  state  can  the 
trae  and  happy  destiny*  of  man  be  realised  and  enjoyed.    The  work  is  pre- 

red  in  the  visual  lucia  and  scientific  form  of  the  anttior.  It  now  remains  to 
seen  how  soon  this  useful  work  can  be  translated  and  published.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  girding  himself  again  for  the  labor  of 
translating,  and  in  a  short  time,  if  properly  encouraged,  will  present  it  to  the 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  this  end,  however,  subscribers  are  indispen- 
sably required,  who,  we  trust,  will  readily,  yea,  zealously  come  forward  to 
assist  the  publication  of  this  work,  which  completes  the  Animal  Kingdom  of 
Swedenborg. — Intel,  R^m.  Jan.  1849. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTS  ILLUSTRATING  SWEDENBORG'S  DOCTRINE 

OF  THE  SOUL. 

Ths  foUoiring  letters  axe  taken  from  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart., 
and  are  inserted  here  from  the  "  Mcming  HeraltP*  of  September  iSth,  1848.  The  sensations 
which  the  young  man,  whilst  in  the  act  of  drowning,  experienced,  caused,  especially  to 
the  minds  of  Lady  Spencer  and  Sif  Henry  Halford,  much  thoughtful  inquiry.  We  pie- 
tent  the  following  documents  to  our  readers,  because  we  believe  that  Swedenborg,  in  his 
works  referred  to  below,  has  explained^this.(M  Sir  John  Barrow  designates  it)  *<  most 
SurioaSy  mysterioas,  and  solemn  subject  ;'* — 

Sensation  while  in  the  Act  of  Drowning, 

"  I  cannot  here  omit  (says  Sir  John  Barrow)  the  opportunity  of  giving  to 
those  who  may  condescend  to  peruse  my  little  volume,  the  following  clearly} 
expressed  letter  of  the  late  Lady  Spencer,  describing  with  great  accuracy,  from 
having  once  only  heard  it  read,  a  most  interesting  letter  of  great  length  and 
cnrcumstantial  detail,  on  a  subject  most  curious,  mysterious,  and  solemn. 
'  **  The  letter  of  Lady  ^^ncer  is  as  follows : 

'' '  Spencer  Howe,  December  6,  1829. 
*  Mr  DEAR  Mr.'Bakrow, 

"  *  I  am  not  going  to  ask  a  job  of  you,  but  to  request  your  assistance  to  ob 
Uin  from  Captain  Beaufort,  the  very  intelligent  and  eminent  hydrographer, 
actually  at  the  head  of  his  peculiar  department,  the  favor  I  am  exceedmgly 
anxious  to  procure  from  him. 

^* '  Some  years  since,  my  dear  and  regretted  friend,  Dr.  W.  Wollaston,  showed 
me  a  most  mteresting  and  extraordinary  letter,  addressed  to  him  from  Captain 
Beaufort,  in  which  he  had,  at  the  particular  request  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  described 
his  own  sensations  and  thoughts,  of  body  and  mind,  while  in  the  act  of  drown 
ing,  when  a  young  man,  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  He  was  happily  preserved 
from  a  fatal  termination  of  this  alarming  accident :  but  he  one  day  described 
so  vividly  and  so  strikingly  his  state  of  mind  while  in  danger  of  death  under  ' 
water,  and  again  while  in  tlie  process  of  recovery  on  shipboard,  that  Dr.  Wol* 
laston  was  instantly  solicitous  and  earnest  to  persuade  hun  to  write  down  the 
precise  detail^,  which  he  had  so  admirably  related  to  him. 

*^  *  Captain  Beaufort  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  wrote  to  him  the  letter  which 
Wollaston  read  to  me,  and  of  which  he  promised  to  give  me  a  copy,  on  my 
eagerly  petitioning  him  to  do  so.  Alas !  he  was  seized  by  disease  and  died 
before  he  performed  his  promise.  Now,  my  present  object  in  troubling  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  is  to  entreat  you  to  discover  if  Captain  Beaufort  would  kindly  be- 
stow on  me  a  copy  of  this  highly  interesting  narrative.  Wollaston  told  me 
that  he  was  very  anxious  to  prepare  that  which  he  possessed  for  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  this  leads  me  to  suppose  that  Captain  Beaufort  was  not  unwiil- 
inff  to  impart  it  to  his  friends,  since  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  prepare 
it  for  the  public  eye.    God  knows  he  might  safely  exhibit  such  a  description 
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ifibctinideuidnotitiideof  ihoojpihtM  thi»  bemtifal  WMomki  of  hb  mind  di^ 
jplmyBi  wbeu  in  the  fearful  peril  ofdeath.  Yet  I  feel  that  my  request  to  poeeeat 
It  reqjurea  the  intermediate  aaaistance  which  I  venture  to  claim  from  you. 
.  **  Sir  Henry  Halford  haa  urged  me  ao  strongly  to  attempt  to  acquire  tluaTak^ 
able  document,  that  he  gave  me  courage  to  make  the  attempt.  He  ia  pursuiaf 
a  peculiar  aubjectf  to  which  this  very  curious  statement  of  facts  relative  la 
the  human  mind,  while  struggling  with  death,  would  be  of  invaluable  asa]at> 
ance.  In  conversation  with  him  on  this  topic,  I  naturally  mentioned  the  letter 
WoUaaton  had  shown  to  me ;  and  the  result  of  our  conversation  was  a  stroi^ 
desire  of  obtaining  a  copv  of  it.  You  now  have  all  I  can  say  to  excuse  my 
present  application.  WiU  you  forgive  me  1  I  feel  sure  that  you  will.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Sir, 

" '  Entirely  yours, 

"'Lavimia  Sfbitcse.' 

"  I  shall  now  insert  a  copy  of  the  letter  sought  for  by  her  ladyship,  which 
has  been  kindly  given  to  me,  at  m)r  request  by  Admiral  Beaufort;  and  whidi, 
lor  its  composition  and  style,  but  still  more  for  its  subject,  is  deservinjB;  of,  and 
will  receive,  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  all  who  may  peruse  it ;  beinff 
no  common  subject,  nor  handled  in  a  common  manner. 

•"Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  W.  Hyde  WoUaston,  written,  I  thmk,  in  1825,  and 
returned  to  me  by  his  Executor  in  1829. — F.  B. 

"^Dear  0r.  WoUaston. — The  following  circumstances,  which  attended  my 
being  drowned,  have  been  dmwn  up  at  your  desire ;  they  had  not  struck  me 
as  being  so  curious  as  you  consider  them,  because,  from  two  or  three  persona 
who,  like  myself^  had  been  recovered  from  a  similar  state,  I  have  heard  a  de- 
tail of  their  feeling  which  resembled  mine  as  nearly  as  was  consistent  wiUi 
our  different  constitutions  and  dispositions. 

**■ '  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  youngster  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  after  sculling  about  in  a  very  small  boat,  I  was 
enaeavoring  to  fasten  ber  alongside  the  ship  to  one  of  the  scuttlerings ;  in 
foolish  eagerness  I  stepped  upon  the  ffunwale,  the  boat  of  course  upset,  and  I 
fell  into  the  water,  and  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  all  my  efforts  to  lay  hold 
either  of  the  boat  or  of  the  floating  sculls  were  fruitless.  The  transaction  had 
not  been  observed  by  the  sentinel  on  the  gangway,  and  therefore  it  was  not  till 
the  tide  had  drifted  me  some  distance  astern  of  the  ship  that  a  man  in  the  for^ 
top  saw  me  splashing  in  the  water,  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  first  lieutenant 
instantly  and  gallantly  jumped  overboard,  the  carpenter  foUowed  his  example, 
and  the  gunner  hastened  into  a  boat  and  pulled  alter  them. 

^  *  With  the  violent,  but  vain,  attempts  to  make  myself  heard,  I  had  swallowed 
much  water ;  I  was  soon  exhausted  by  my  struagles,  and  before  any  reUef 
reached  me  I  had  sunk  below  the  surface — all  hope  had  fled — all  exertion 
ceased — and  I  felt  that  I  was  drowning. 

'« *  So  far,  these  facts  were  either  partially  remembered  after  my  recovery,  or 
supplied  by  those  who  had  latterly  witnessed  the  scene ;  for  during  an  interval 
of  such  agitation  a  drowning  person  is  too  much  occupied  in  catching  at  everr 
passing  straw,  or  too  much  aosorbed  by  alternate  hope  and  despair,  to  man 
the  succession  of  events  very  accurately.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  facta 
which  immediately  ensued ;  my  mind  had  then  undergone  the  sudden  revolu- 
tion which  appeared  to  you  so  remarkable — and  all  the  circumstances  of  which 
are  now  as  vividly  fresn  in  my  memory  as  if  they  had  occurred  but  yester- 
day. 

**  ^  From  the  moment  all  exertions  had  ceased — which  I  imagine  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  complete  suffocation — a  calm  feeling  of  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity  superseded  tne  previous  tumultuous  sensauons — it  might  ba 
called  apathy,  certainly  not  resignation,  for  drowning  no  longer  appeared  to 
be  an  evil — l  no  longer  thought  of  being  rescued,  nor  was  I  in  any  bodily  paiik 
On  the  contranr,  my  sensations  were  now  of  rather  a  pleasurable  cast,  partak* 
ii^  of  that  dull  but  contented  sort  of  feeling  which  precedes  the  sleep  pxodno- 


M  h^  fatigue.  Though  the  eensee  teeie  thTW  deadened,  not  so  the  mind ;  its 
activity  seemed  to  be  invigorated,  in  a  ratio  which  defies  all  description — ^foir 
thought  rose  after  thought  with  a  rapidity  of  succession  that  is  not  only  inde- 
aoribable,  but  probably  inconceivable  by  any  one  who  has  not  himself  been  in  a 
nmilar  situation.  The  course  of  those  thoughts  I  can  even  now  in  a  great 
measure  retrace — the  event  which  had  just  taken  place — ^the  awkwardness  that 
bad  produced  it— the  bustle  it  must  have  occasioned  (for  I  had  observed  two 
Mrsons  jump  from  the  chains) — ^the  effect  it  would  have  on  a  most  affectionate 
mther — the  manner  in  which  he  would  disclose  it  to  the  rest  of  the  family — 
and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  minutely  associated  with  home,  were  the 
fiiBt  series  of  reflections  that  occurred.  They  took  then  a  wider  range — onr 
last  cruise — a  former  voyage,  and  shipwreck — my  school — the  progress  I  had 
made  there,  and  the  time  I  had  mis-spent — and  even  all  my  boyish  pursuits 
and  adventures.  Thus  travelling  backwards,  every  past  incident  of  mv  life 
seemed  to  glance  across  my  recollection  in  retrograde  succession ;  not,  how- 
ever, in  mere  outline,  as  here  stated,  but  the  picture  filled  up  with  every  minute 
and  collateral  feature ;  in  short,  the  whole  period  of  my  existence  seemed  to 
be  placed  before  me  in  a  kind  of  panoramic  review,  and  each  act  of  it  seemed 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong,  or  by  some  reflection 
on  its  cause  or  its  consequences ;  indeed,  many  trifling  events  which  had  been 
long  foigotten  then  crowded  into  my  imagination,  and  with  the  character  of 
recent  familiarity. 

«( ( May  not  all  this  be  some  indication  of  the  almost  infinite  power  of  memory 
with  which  we  may  awaken  in  another  world,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  con- 
template our  past  lives  ?  Or  might  it  not  in  some  degree  warrant  the  inference, 
ttiat  death  is  only  a  change  or  modification  of  our  existence,  in  which  there  is 
no  real  pause  or  interruption  ?  But,  however  that  may  be,  one  circumstance 
was  highly  remarkable ;  that  the  innumerable  ideas  which  flashed  into  mj 
mind  were  all  retrospective:  yet  I  had  been  religiously  brought  up — my  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  next  world  nad  lost  nothing  of  their  early  strengtn,  and  at  any 
other  period  intense  interest  and  awful  anxiety  would  have  been  excited  by 
the  mere  probability  that  I  was  floating  on  the  threshold  of  eternity ;  yet  at 
that  inexplicable  moment,  when  I  had  a  full  conviction  that  I  had  already 
erossed  that  threshold,  not  a  single  thought  wandered  into  the  future — I  was 
wrapt  entirely  in  the  past. 

«<  *  The  length  of  time  that  was  occupied  by  this  deluge  of  ideas,  or  rather  the 
shortness  of  time  into  which  they  were  condensed,  I  cannot  now  state  with 
precision,  yet  certainly  two  minutes  could  not  have  elapsed  from  the  moment 
of  suffocation  to  that  of  my  being  hauled  up. 

"  *  The  strepgth  of  the  flood-tide  made  it  expedient  to  pull  the  boat  at  once 
to  another  ship,  where  I  underwent  the  usual  vulgar  process  of  emptying  the 
water  by  letting  my  head  hang  downwards,  then  bleeding,  chafing,  and  even 
admistering  gin;  but  my  submersion  had  been  really  so  brief,  that,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  lookers-ou,  I  was  very  quickly  restored  to  animation. 

"I*  My  feelings  while  life  was  returning  were  the  reverse  in  every  point  of 
^ose  which  have  been  described  above.  One  single  but  confused  idea — a 
miserable  belief  that  I  was  drowning — dwelt  upon  my  mind,  instead  of  the 
multitude  of  clear  und  definite  ideas  which  had  recently  rushed  through  it — a 
helpless  anxiety — a  kind  of  continuous  nightmare  seemed  to  press  heavily  on 
every  sense,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  one  distinct  thought — and  it 
was  with  difllculty  that  I  became  convinced  that  I  was  really  alive.  Again, 
instead  of  being  absolutely  free  from  all  bodily  pain,  as  in  my  drowning  state, 
I  was  now  tortured  by  pain  all  over  me;  and  though  I  have  been  since 
wounded  in  several  places,  and  have  often  submitted  to  severe  surgical  dis- 
cipline, vet  my  suffenngs  were  at  that  time  far  greater,  at  least  in  general  dis- 
tress. On  one  occasion  I  was  shot  in  the  lungs,  and  after  lying  on  the  deck  at 
Bight  for  some  hours  bleeding  from  other  wounds,  I  at  length  fainted.  Now 
as  I  felt  sure  that  the  wound  in  the  lungs  was  mortal,  it  will  appear  obvious 
that  the  overwhelming  sensation  which  accompanies  fainting  must  have  pro- 
dnoed  a  perfect  conviction  that  I  was  th^ii  in  the  act  of  dying.    Yet  nothing 
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in  the  least  resembling  tlie  opeimtions  of  my  mind  when  drowning  then  took 
place ;  and  when  I  began  to  recover  I  returned  to  a  clear  conception  of  my 
veal  state. 

"• '  If  these  involuntary  experiments  on  the  operation  of  death  afford  any  sat- 
isftiction  or  interest  to  yon,  they  will  not  have  oeen  suffered  quite  in  vain  by 

"  *  Yours,  very  truly, 

"*F.  Beaufort.' 

**  This  letter  of  Admiral  Beaufort  (says  Sir  John  Barrow)  must  give  rise  to 
▼arious  suggestions.  It  proves  that  the  spirit  of  man  may  retain  its  full  ac- 
tivity— ^we  may  perhaps  say  an  increased  activity — when  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  flesh  ]  at  least^  when  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  deprived  of 
animal  power,  and  the  spirit  has  become  something  like  the  type  and  shadow 
of  that  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  concerning  tae  immortality  of  the  soul. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  a  very  conceivable  one,  £at,  as  he  says^  ^  when  I  had 
a  full  conviction  that  I  had  already  crossed  the  threshold  of  eternity,  not  a 
single  thought  wandered  into  the  future — I  was  wrapt  entirely  in  the  past.' 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  impression  of  thinss 
or  ideas  that  had  actually  happened  was  strong,  and  afforded  no  room  for  the 
admission  of  aoticipation ;  that  the  former  alone,  that  is,  the  past,  altogether 

Skve  eSart  to  the  memory ;  in  fact,  memory  can  have  no  concern  wim  die 
ture.  But  that  does  not  lead  us  far  or  help  us  much,  it  being  the  effort  of  a 
man  all  but  dead,  in  whom  we  have  here  a  separation  of  the  spirit  from  the 
corporeal  substance. 

*^  I  do  not  believe  that  the  practical  philosopher.  Dr.  WoUastou,  threw  any 
light  on  the  subject  to  Captain  Beaufort,  or  that  Lady  Spencer  acquired  muca 
£rom  ^iir  Henry  Halford ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  best  that  we  should  content  our- 
selves in  concluding,  with  Shakspeare  (who  is  rarely  wrong) — 

*  W«  art  lach  fltuff  m  dreftms  an  mada  o£' " 

That  ikr  Sir  J.  Barrow. 

From  the  above  facts  it  would  appear  that  the  internal  memory,  or  the  memory  pecu- 
liar to  the  spirit,  was  opened,  and  that  Captain  Beaufort  was  conscious  of  its  superior  ao- 
tirities.  This  memory,  at  the  time  of  death,  when  the  external  senses  and  bodily  organs 
become  quiescent,  awakes  to  its  conscious  life,  and  is  incomparably  more  active,  moie 
minute  and  copious  in  its  details,  than  the  external  or  corporeal  memory.  This  internal 
memory  is  properly  the  book  of  a  man's  life,  in  which,  as  his  own  biographer,  he  faith^ 
fiilly  r^pofds  every  occurrence,  even  to  the  most  trifling  incident,  and  every  purpose,  in- 
teotion,  and  thought,  even  to  the  most  transient  glance  of  his  bodily  sight.  This  book  of 
every  man's  life  is  opened  after  death,  when,  as  the  Lord  says,  "  tktrt  is  nothing  eovertd 
Aai  akaU  not  bireveaUd,  neither  hid  that  MhoQ  not  be  knoumT  (Luke  xii.  2).  It  is  a  law  in 
our  constitution,  that  in  proportion  as  our  external  organs  and  functions  become  quiea- 
eent,  or  fall  asleep,  our  internal  organs  and  senses  become  consciously  active.  Thus,  in 
eommon  sleep,  in  which  our  external  organs  and  senses  are  quiescent,  our  internal  senssty 
as  in  dreams,  become  so  activd,  as  in  a  few  minutes  to  pass  through  scenes,  and  to  vrit- 
oeas  phenomena,  which,  if  remembered  in  our  waking  state,  would  require  much  time  to 
narrate.  The  phenomena  also  of  mesmerism  clearly  illustrate  this,  which  become  the  more 
extraordinary  the  more  the  external  senses,  and  what  Swedenborg  calls  the  exterior  not* 
wndprineipU,  of  the  mind  becomes  quiescent.  (See  A,  C.  5497,  5649,  and  9216.)  But 
when,  as  at  death,  the  external  organs  and  senses  become  entirely  quieecentf  we  may 
readily  suppose  that  the  internal  spiritual  organs  and  senses  awake  into  the  activity  pe> 
enliar  to  their  more  exalted  nature  and  life.  But  concerning  the  internal  memory  tas 
Swedenborg's  Arcana  CmUttia^  2469  to  3494.  See  also  Spiritual  Diary,  S87  to  891, 
1077, 1078, 1079.  And  respecting  the  dying  state  of  man,  and  his  resuscitation  from  die 
teMl,  SM  Bmtm  I*  BM^  432  to  484.— Me/.  IUpo$.  ,D§e.lQ4B. 


▲  DOCTRINAL  OONTRAST. 

We  take  the  foUowing  firom  a  late  No.  of  the  *'  English  PrOBbyterian  Review,"  whioh, 
howerer,  cites  it  wi&ovt  leJbrenoe.  We  have  no  abeoluta  voucber,  thesefore,  for  the 
fenaineneM  of  the  extract ;  b«t  the  ftyle  itself  earriee  with  it  internal  eTidenoe  of  its 
origin,  and  every  one  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  of  Luther's  writings  will  reco^ 
niae  in  the  paragraph  but  an  echo  of  hundreds  of  similar  passages.  To  these  solifidian 
pipings  of  the  great  Reformer  the  whole  of  Protestant  Christendom  has  danced  for  three 
oentnries.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  steady  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  be  ooa- 
tinnally  dispelling  the  falsities  that  have  gadwred  mnnd  this  doctrine,  until  the  irrefraga- 
ble truth  of  the  oonnter-tenet  set  fbrdi  in  the  appended  extract  from  Swedenborg  wlH  be 
Mlversally  acknoiidedged. 

^  Lunna's  Muiokablx  Pkotestatiom  vtoh  thx  Akticlx  or  Jvstiiicatiok. — I, 
Martin  Luther,  an  nnworthy  preacher  of  the  (Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Chrigt, 
thug  profess,  and  thus  believe, — ^That  this  Article,  that  faith  alone,  with* 
out  works,  can  justify  before  God,  shidl  never  be  overthrown,  neither  by 
the  Emperor,  nor  by  the  Turk,  nor  by  the  Tartar,  nor  by  the  Persian,  nor  by 
the  Pope,  with  all  his  cardinals,  bishops,  sacrificers,  monk8|,  nuns,  kings,  pow* 
ers  of  me  world,  nor  yet  by  all  the  devils  in  hell.  This  Article  shall  stand  fast 
whether  they  will  or  no.  This  is  the  true  Gospel^  Jesus  Christ  redeemed  us 
from  our  sins,  and  he  only.  This  most  firm  and  certain  tntth  is  the  voice  of 
Scripture,  though  the  world  and  all  the  devils  rage  and  roar.  If  Christ  alone 
take  away  our  sins,  we  cannot  do  this  with  our  woi^s ;  and  as  it  is  impossi- 
Me  to  embrace  Christ  but  by  faith,  it  is,  Uierefore,  equally  impossible  to  appro- 
liend  him  by  works.  If,  then,  faith  alone  must  api)rehend  Christ  before  woriks 
can  follow,  the  conclusion  is  irrefragable,  that  faith  alone  apprehends  him, 
before  and  without  the  consideration  of  works.  And  this  is  our  justification 
and  deliverance  from  sin.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  good  works  follow  faith, 
as  its  necessary  and  inseparable  fruit.  This  is  the  doctrine  I  teach,  and  this 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  Church  of  the  faithftd  have  delivered.  In  this  wiU  I  abide. 
Amen." 

So  much  for  Luther's  dogma  of  "  iaith  alone."  Having  looked  upon  that  picture  let  us 
aow  look  upon  this.  Let  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  Christian  reader  pronounce  upon 
the  comparative  claims  of  the  two  views  to  the  character  of  truth. 

**  From  what  has  been  adduced  let  it  be  well  considered,  whether  to  have 
Iaith  be  anything  else  than  to  live  according  to  it ;  and  wnether  to  live  ac- 
ootding  to  It,  be  not  only  to  know  and  to  think,  but  also  to  will  and  to  do ; 
for  faiin  is  not  in  man  whilst  it  is  only  in  his  knowledge  and  thought,  but 
when  it  is  also  in  his  will  and  in  his  actions.  Faith  in  man  is  faith  of  the  life, 
but  faith  not  yet  in  man  is  faith  of  the  memory  and  of  the  thought  thence 
derived.  By  faith  of  tibe  life  is  understood  believing  in  God  ]  but  to  believe 
Uiose  things  which  are  from  God,  and  not  to  believe  in  God,  is  mere  historical 
fitith,  which  is  not  saving.  Who  that  is  a  true  priest  and  good  pastor,  does 
not  desire  that  men  mav  Uve  well  ?  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  faith  of 
knowledges,  obtained  nrom  hearsay,  is  not  the  faith  of  the  life,  but  historical 
£uth  ?  Faith  of  the  life  is  the  faith  of  charity,  for  charity  is  life.  But  although 
the  case  is  thus  clear,  yet  I  foresee,  that  they  who  have  confirmed  themselves 
in  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone  and  justification  thereby,  will  not  recede  from 
it,  by  reason  of  their  connecting  falsities  with  truths ;  for  they  teach  truths 
when  they  teach  from  Uie  Wo^,  but  they  teach  falsities  when  thev  teach 
from  doctrine ;  and  hence  they  confound  those  things,  by  saying,  that  the 
fruits  of  faith  are  the  good  of  life»  and  that  these  follow  60m  faith,  and  yet 
that  the  goods  of  life  contribute  nothing  to  salvation,  but  faith  alone.  Thus 
do  they  conjoin  and  separate :  and  when  they  conjoin,  they  teach  truths,  but 
only  before  the  people,  who  do  not  know  that  they  so  invert,  and  say  these 
things  from  necessity,  in  <Nrder  that  their  doctrine  may  cohere  with  the  Word; 


Mit  ^^en  they  separate,  they  teaoh  falBities,  for  they  say  that  faith  saves,  and 
not  the  goods  ol  charity  which  are  works,  in  this  case  not  knowine  that 
ehmrity  and  flEuth  act  as  one,  and  that  charity  consists  in  acting  well,  and  faith 
ia  beheving  well,  and  that  to  believe  well  without  acting  well  is  impossible"; 
thus  that  there  can  be  no  faith  without  chari^,  and  that  charity  is  the  esse  of 
faith  and  its  soul,  hence  that  faith  alone  is  faith  without  a  soul  and  thus  a 
dead  faith :  and  inasmuch  as  such  faith  is  not  faith,  hence  justification  thereby 
is  a  mere  non-entity.** — A.  E.  250. 

^'That  faitb  alone,  or  fedth  separate  from  goods  in  act,  which  are  good 
works,  cannot  be  given,  may  appear  from  the  essence  of  faith  which  ia 
charity,  and  charity  is  the  afiiection  of  doing  those  thin^  which  are  of  the 
£uth,  wherefore  faith  without  charity  is  like  thought  without  affection,  and 
thought  without  affection  is  no  thought,  consequently  faith  without  charity  is 
no  fiuth  'j  to  speak  therefore  of  faith  without  charity  is  to  speak  of  thought 
without  affection,  likewise  of  life  without  a  soul,  of  ezistere  without  an  essep 
of  a  form  without  a  thing  forming,  of  a  product  without  somewhat  producing, 
and  of  an  effect  without  a  cause,  wherefore  faith  alone  is  a  nonentity,'and  from 
a  nonentity,  to  produce  goods  in  act,  which  are  good  works,  as  a  good  tree 
does  froit,  is  a  contradiction,  from  which  that  wmch  is  believed  to  be  some* 
Aing  tnms  ont  to  be  nothing.'* — A,  E.  790. 

^The  Church  is  altogether  destroyed  when  the  truths  thereof  are  turned  into 
ftises,  and  the  goods  mereof  into  evils ;  that  this  is  done  by  the  doctrine  of 
faith  separate  from  life,  may  appear  from  this  consideration,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  is  a  doctrine  of  raith,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  life,  which  is  called 
moral  theology,  is  a  forensic  doctrine,  regarded  as  serviceable  to  the  church  at 
pleasure,  but  as  having  nothing  of  salvation  in  it,  because  nothing  of  faith^ 
when,  notwithstanding,  faith  separated  from  life  is  not  alive  but  dead,  and 
consequently,  can  save  no  one.  It  is  supposed  that  man,  from  the  doctrine  of 
£aith  separate,  can  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a 
hell,  and  a  life  after  death,  that  the  Word  is  divine,  and  therefore  that  the  things 
therein  declared  are  to  be  believed ;  these  things  man  may  indeed  know,  and 
also  think  and  in  some  degree  understand  from  the  light  of  reason,  but  still  he 
cannot  have  that  faith  in  them  which  will  remain  long  after  death ;  for  the 
fiatth  which  is  of  the  Tife  remains,  but  not  the  faith  which  is  separate  from  the 
life,  and  every  one  has  this  life  only  in  proportion  as  he  abtains  from  evils,  and 
shuns  and  is  averse  to  them  because  they  are  contrary  to  the  Word,  and 
thus  contrary  to  the  Lord ;  faith  from  this  life  remains  after  death,  because  it 
is  from  the  Lord,  and  thus  of  the  Lord  with  man :  from  these  considera- 
tions it  may  appear,  that  man  from  faith  alone  cannot  truly  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God,  and  how  then  can  he  believe  other  things  ?  hence  then 
it  follows,  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  separated  from  life  destroys  the  church 
as  to  all  the  goods  and  truths  thereof.  That  it  is  so,  has  been  made  abiuM 
antly  evident  to  me  from  such  persons  after  death,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed ;  the  followers  and  defenders  of  that  faith,  who  have  onlv  cleans* 
ed  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  and  not  the  inside,  after  a  snort  tinke 
passed  in  the  world  of  spirits,  reject  all  things  which  they  have  said  and 
lielieved  to  be  of  Uieir  faith,  and  acknowledge  for  gods,  either  themselves 
or  others  who  excel  in  power  by  means  of  arts  well  known  in  hell,  yea,  they 
deride  the  truths  of  the  Word  which  they  called  holy  in  the  world.** — A,  E. 
796. 

EXTRACT. 

*'  AU  the  wikdom  and  «11  the  felicity  of  the  angels  of  heaven  is  from  good  by  troths,  aad 
the  qoantity  and  qaality  of  wisdom  and  felicity  with  every  one  there  is  according  to  &• 
quantity  and  qaality  of  the  good  from  which  truths  are  derived,  wherefore  good  is  the  veiy 
eamiee  of  the  angelic  life,  and  consequently  the  essence  of  heaven  itself;  they  therefois 
who  place  tbe  all  of  salvation  in  fiitith  alone,  and  nothing  thereof  in  good  works,  canaei 
bat  shot  heafOQ  agala»t  tfa«iiteftvet»  foe  thay  make  goodness^  wherain  haavaa  oonaiali^el 
■baoeoBiitiKiraayooBaidBntkMitaDd  whaie  goodisnoCy  llitie«vUU»iad^baica«i^\fti 
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SDITORIiL  ITSII8. 

Dr.  Bushnell'g  new  work,  **  God  in  Christ,**  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  meets,  we  are 
informed,  with  a  wide  and  rapid  sale.  Contrary  to  the  nsoal  cnstom  with  authors  and 
pnblishers,  no  copies  of  it,  we  believe,  have  been  sent  for  notice  to  the  reli^ons  papers 
and  periodicals.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  for  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
atithor,  the  inference  is  pretty  plain  that  he  did  not  consider  the  sanction  of  editors  as  at 
all  essential  to  the  sale  of  the  work,  nor  their  judgment,  perhaps,  of  any  great  account  in 
regard  to  its  merits.  He  is  doubtless  aware  that  he  can  promise  himself  litde  clemency, 
in  view  of  his  bold  positions,  from  the  corps  editorial,  who  are  usually  sworn  to  the  words 
of  die  several  parties  and  sects  whoso  banners  they  display.  Having  moreover  resolved 
to  eschew  controversy,  he  would  spare  himself  the  provocations  to  reply  which  periodical 
odticism  might  be  continually  showering  about  him.  **  Some  persons,"  says  he,  ^  antioi- 
pale,  in  the  publication  of  these  discourses,  the  opening  of  another  great  religious  eon- 
tfoversy.  There  may  be  such  a  controversy,  but  I  really  do  not  see  whence  it  is  to  eome ; 
Ibr,  as  regards  myself,  I  am  quite  resolved  that  I  will  be  drawn  to  no  reply,  unless  th^re 
fl  produced  against  me  some  argument  of  so  great  force  that  I  feel  myself  required,  out  of 
simple  daty  to  the  truth,  either  to  surrender,  or  to  make  important  modifications,  in  the 
views  I  have  advanced.**  We  are  glsid  to  read  such  an  honest  avowal,  but  Dr.  Bashnell 
will  excite  still  more  surprise  in  the  New  Church  than  he  now  does  in  the  Old  if  he 
Aould  ever  feel  the  force  of  an  opposite  argument  to  such  a  degree  as  to  compel  a  '*  sur- 
mnder,"  of  his  present  views.  Such  surrenders  are  next  to  never  wimessed.  If  Dr.  B. 
should  hereafler  recede  from  his  present  ground  it  will  not,  we  opine,  be  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  logic  of  an  adversary,  but  by  a  process  of  self-conviction.  He  may  find 
himself  compelled  to  quit  the  stand-point  he  has  now  reached,  not,  however,  to  go  back- 
ward, but  to  go  forward ;  and  this  is  no  real  '*  surrender^  of  any  thing  already  gained,  at 
least  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  one  surrenders  the  state  of  boyhood  when  he 
enters  upon  that  of  manhood. 

We  have  received  one  No.  of  a  weekly  religions  paper  entitled  "  The  Medium,**  pub- 
lished at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  edited  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  New  Church.  Having  received  no  subsequent  issue,  we  know  not  whether  the  paper 
ii  continued.    If  it  be  we  should  be  happy  of  an  exchange. 

A  London  publisher  writes  that  such  is  now  the  demand  in  England  for  Des  Guays* 
**  Letters  to  a  man  of  the  World,**  that  he  has  just  published  a  reprint  of  our  edition. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  New  Church  publisher  in  London,  has  ofiered  a  premium  of  £20, 
or  9100,  for  a  work  on  Marriage,  to  be  entitled ; — ** Marriage  the  mo§t  holf  of  aU  rtlatum$  ; 
in  efecU  on  the  OnUr  and  IVeU-being  of  Society  ;  and  its  important  influence  on  Man's 
Eternal  state.**  Mr.  H.,  the  ofierer,  remarks  upon  the  proposition  "  The  sum  of  £20,  Is 
but  a  small  remuneration  for  such  a  work  as  that  proposed ;  but  it  is  better  than  publish- 
1^  with  a  certain^  of  loss ;  and  by  the  reversion  of  the  copyright  the  author  may  event- 
liyidly  reap  further  benefit.  However,  such  as  it  is,  I  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter,  with  great  good  feeling.  The  names  of  the  exami- 
ners or  judges,  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  writers,  will  be  duly  published  ; 
M  no  communications  will  be  expected  before  the  1st  of  December  next.  I  have  selected 
the  subject  of  *  Marriage*  because  it  is  one  that  is  not  sufficiently  considered  and  appre- 
eiated  even  in  the  New  Church,  although  Swedenborg  has  treated  the  subject  in  so  en- 
lightened and  holy  a  manner ;  and  also  because  there  is  not  among  our  publications  any 
popular  work  at  all  calculated  to  recommend  the  important  views  of  the  church 
«|M»i  it  to  the  leoeption  of  mankind  generally.    Should  this  proposition  be  the  means  of 

kwhwlng  thMt  who  m  oottqpetwii— and  Hiove  art  many  radi  in  ittt  ohoioh— 40  dira^c 
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fkmr  minds  to  th»  Mibjeet,  mod  aUbid  nt  die  aid  of  thAir  takBts*  a  piodaotioii  wocdij  of 
the  cause  mnat  be  the  lesiilt," 

The  last  No.  of  the  London  New  Church  Quaiterly  (Oct— Deo.  1846),  in  speaking  of  the 
ptesent  pioipeots  of  the  New  Chuich  employs  the  following  langoage ; — **  Slnee  the  rev^ 
kiipn  imparted  through  Swedenborg,  the  light  which  dawned  into  his  mind  has  penetrated, 
asfioHing  to  his  predictions  and  the  expectations  of  the  New  Church,  through  a  thousand 
media  into  this  lower  world ;  and  is  now  difinsing  itself  on  all  hands  by  the  agency  of 
the  press.  A  few  years  ago  the  coincidences  between  general  literature  and  that  of  tbs 
New  Church  were  few  and  remarkable ;  so  that  it  was  comparatiYely  easy  to  point  theoi 
oat,  and  catalogue  their  results.  Now,  it  wouki  be  necessary  to  count  them  in  battalions  ; 
ths  mental  horiaon,  in  short,  is  lighting  up  all  around  us,  and,  turn  in  whatever  directioii 
we  may,  the  kindling  rays  are  seen  stretching  upward  to  the  zenith,  where,  with  the  eye 
of  fisith,  the  New  Jerusalem  may  be  seen  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  To 
speak  without  a  metaphor,  certain  great  truths,  of  the  last  importance  to  man's  spiritual 
weiiare,  which  were  elicited  by  Swedenborg  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  confirmed  by 
his  experience  in  the  spiritual  world,  have  so  pervaded  the  general  mind  since  his  time^ 
as  to  be  undergoing  new  and  surprising  developments  through  the  minds  of  men  yrho 
have  never  received  them  by  any  outward  channel — ^who  are  either  not  at  all,  or  but  veiy 
slightly,  acquainted  with  the  comprehensive  claims  of  the  New  Church  to  be  regarded  as 
the  crown  of  all  former  dispensations.*' 

We  understand  that  a  work  by  a  New  Churchman  Is  soon  to  be  put  to  press,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Jlftais^,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the  function  of  teaching  in  the 
Church  is  a  form  of  spiritual  .charity,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  Ministry  are  the  laws  of 
Charity  in  that  sphere  of  its  operations. 

From  the  last  or  Feb.  No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository  we  learn  that  a  pamphlet  has 
lately  appeared  in  England,  emanating  from  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Oscott,  near 
Birmingham,  entitled,  *'  Remarks  on  Noble's  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Doctrines  of  Swe- 
denborg." Not  having  seen  the  pamphlet  nor  been  informed  of  its  character  or  scope, 
we  can  say  nothing  on  that  score,  although  it  is  easy  to  conceive  diat  a  critique  on  the 
doetrines  of  the  New  Church  written  by  a  minion  of  the  Papacy — a  system  which  Swe- 
denborg does  not  allow  to  be  a  Church,  but  merely  a  religion — would  find  abundant 
matter  for  condemnation  and  conflagration.  However  this  may  be,  we  see  it  announced 
that  a  reply  is  being  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cllssold,  with  an  eariy  copy  of  which  we 
hope  to  be  favored. 

In  the  recent  emigrations  to  California  a  considerable  number  of  our  N.  C.  friendst 
from  this  city  and  elsewhere,  have  cast  in  their  lot,  and  from  some  of  them  we  have  ob- 
tained assurance  of  epistolary  communications  afVer  their  arrival.  We  trust  they  may  be 
instrumental,  by  their  labors,  in  opening  richer  mines  of  spiritual  wealth  than  any  that 
are  dug  by  spade  or  pick-axe— that  they  may  give  the  new  comers  tidings  of  a  land  of 
unspeakably  more  opulent  stores  than  that  to  which  they  have  migrated/thongh  **  the  stones 
of  it,**  in  the  language  of  Job,  *'  are  the  place  of  sapphires  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold 
{Btb.  gold-ore).'*  May  they  be  enabled  to  impress  their  fellows  with  the  conviction  thai 
«<  there  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen.  The 
depth  saith  it  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith  it  is  not  with  me.  It  cannot  be  gotten  fbr 
goid,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof.  It  cannot  be  valued  wi  th  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot 
equal  it,  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No  mention  shall  be 
■lade  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.  The  topaz  of  Ethior 
^ia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  valued  with  pare  gold.    Whsooe  then  eonalli 
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wiaiom  f    And  wbare  if  tie  plioe  of  nndentuidiiif  ?    Uttto  nnm  be  Mild,  Bbbold,  thi 

FIAK  OF  THX  LOSD,  THAT  18  WISDOM,  AJTD  TO  DSPAET  FROM  XVXIi  18  XmDKUTAllDIllO.'' 

A  pn^het,  or  the  80ii  of  a  pn^hot,  undertakes  in  a  late  No.  of  the  AdwifU  Mbnid  to 
prediot  the  destiny  of  tlie  FOpe  in  the  following  sketch  of  fntnie  developtnents  in  Italy.— 
'**  The  question  now  reears.  What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  Pope?  If  the  Roman  throne 
kM  departed,  as  both  the  prediotion  and  the  Roman  people  declare,  what  will  be  his  &!•? 
BBrhaps  it  will  be  diflksalt  to  determine  this  point  definitely.  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
speoolations  abroad,  seme  of  them  m«if,  of  coarse,  be  errooeoas,  and  aU  may  bi  so. 
who  ha^re  read  die  writer's  late  work  on  '  The  Restitution,  the  Fall  of  Babylon,'ilM., 
my  Tiews  as  to  his  future  course  and  destiny.  It  is  briefly  this :  That  a  league  will 
bo  Ibimed  among  the  Italian  governments,  ten  in  number,  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  throne. 
I  have  no  ikith  in  any  of  the  great  continental  nations,— such  as  France,  or  Austria,— in* 
lerfering  in  that  af&ir  with  an  armed  force.  But  the  selected  instruments  of  the  Almi^ty 
•a  give  their  power,  strength,  and  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  are  ten  kings  which  haTO  not 
myal  power,  just  suoh  as  the  Italian  goremments  are.  The  refusal  of  the  Roman  people 
10  reeeive  his  Holiness,  will  cause  the  allies  to  hate  that  city,  make  her  desolate  and 
Mked,  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum  her  with  fire,  as  foretold  in  the  17th  of  Rer.  But  th* 
ipiritnal  power  of  the  Pope  will  be  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  such  a  morf* 
■MBt.  A  new  centre  will  be  sought  and  found  ;  but  it  will  not  be  either  France  or  the 
United  States,  as  a  permanent  establishment.  The  great  error  of  making  Rome,  instead 
of  Jerusalem,  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  will  be  attempted  to  be  retrieved ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  restored  to  Mount  Zion,  instead  of  retaining  the  throne  of  the  Cessars."  One  oi 
these  ten  kings  (who  is  only  a  duke,  by  the  way — duke  of  Tuscany)  has  already  run 
away  like  the  Pope  and  needs  restoration  himself  before  he  can  render  much  service  in 
eflbcting  that  of  his  Holiness.  As  to  the  other  items  of  sacking  the  city  of  Rome  fbr  its 
anti-papacy  and  transfisrring  the  seat  of  papal  dominion  fVom  Rome  to  Jerusalem,  Hiis 
■lay  be  expected  to  take  place  about  the  same  time  with  the  Itteral  Second  Advent 

The  numerous  readers  and  admirers  of  the  Rev.  S.  Noble  of  London  will  be  grieved  to 
loam,  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  lately  received,  how  severe  an  afiliction  has 
befcUen  him.  *'  The  only  excuse  I  have  to  offer  (for  silence)  is  the  failure  of  my  sight 
through  the  formation  of  cataract  in  both  eyes,  joined  with  the  hope  which  I  then  entei^ 
lained,  that,  through  the  means  I  was  using,  the  sight  would  improve,  so  ss  to  make  writ- 
ing less  difficult  to  me  than  it  even  then  was.  The  contrary  has  been  the  case,  and  I 
now  defer  the  duty  no  longer,  lest  in  a  few  weeks  more  I  should  be  unable  to  execute  it  at 
alL  You  see  that  I  still  can  write ;  but  I  cannot  see  what  I  write,  scarcely,  whether  the 
pen  marks  the  paper,  and  if  the  ink  fails  to  fiow,  I  ofVen  am  not  aware  of  it.  But  I  sup- 
pose I  may,  fh>m  habit,  be  able  to  write  gimuhow,  so  long  as  I  can  see  where  the  pen  is. 
t  have  long  been  unable  to  read  either  print  or  writing  except  with  the  help  of  a  glass  of  a 
quarter  an  inch  focus,  which  only  takes  in  a  word  at  a  time ;  and  this  I  can  do  for  bnt 
a  short  time  together,  as  it  strains  the  sight  excessively,  and  tends  to  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint During  the  last  six  months  I  have  had  an  operation  performed  three  times  upon 
one  of  my  eyes  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  eye  surgeons,  and  he  says  that  by  repeating 
Uie  operation  several  times  more  he  expects  that  the  obstruction  will  be  removed :  bnt  I 
see  no  signs  of  it  as  yet,  and  find  it  difficult  to  retain  any  hope.  With  that  eye  I  can  dis- 
tinguish nothing  bnt  the  light**  We  may  here  observe  that  the  letter  containing  the  above 
paragraph  is  written  in  a  hand  of  remafkable  neataess  and  clearness,  showing  not  the 
least  indication  of  having  been  penned  under  circumstances  such  as  the  writer  here  de- 
seribes.  The  lines  are  all  straight,  the  words  distinct,  never  miming  into  or  away  firom 
each  other,  and  die  punotnation  as  nice  and  accurate  as  if  it  weie  copy  prepared  'for  the 
prlaiHr     It  jgahotKfcsi  a  cwrkwify  as  fllustrattnglha  eibgts  of  aMmoal  habit 
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ON  SPIRITUAL  MEDICINE. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Ed.  Richer,  for  the  N,  C,  Repository. 

Amohg  all  natural  beings,  man  is  the  one  which  can  be  most  suo- 
cesafnlly  studied  under  a  point  of  view  purely  moral.  There  is  a 
conmioQ  source  of  spiritual  life,  which  animates  all  beings ;  each 
takes  from  this  source  according  to  its  organization,  one  more,  another 
less ;  the  perfect  organization  of  man  enables  him  to  receive  more 
than  all  other  animals.  Intelligence  does  not  result  from  such 
or  such  an  agency  of  the  parts  ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  organs  is 
the  necessary  consequence,  after  perfection  of  the  intelligence.  There 
is  no  physical  influence  of  the  organ  upon  the  thought ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  spiritual  influence  of  the  thought  upon  the  organ. 

In  vain  has  Helvetius  said  that  thought  was  a  secretion  of  the  brain  ; 
this  assertion,  repeated  in  some  works  on  physiology,  is  as  unbecoming 
in  expression,  as  it  is  incorrect  in  theory.  The  brain  does  not  secrete 
thought  as  the  stomach  digests  food :  it  receives  only  a  movement 
which  it  communicates  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  At  the  extreme  ter- 
tnination  of  the  nerves,  we  must  always  suppose,  says  M .  K^ratry, 
something  which  is  not  matter.  This  something  which  evades  our 
senses,  is  that  moral  faculty  which  receives  everything  from  above. 
Cabanis  in  vain  sought  the  mortal  being  in  the  last  fibres  of  man. 
The  volitive  determinations,  compared,  establish  an  order  of  life  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  proceeds  from  the  instinctive  movements.  It 
is  these  determinations  which  demonstrate  the  moral  power  of  man, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  most  delicate  anatomy. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  reduced  all  the  functions  of  man  into  two 
kinds— the  anective  and  the  intellectual.  These  are  two  moral  pow- 
ers, which  in  the  last  resort,  are  the  origin  of  all  the  movements  of 
man ;  he  does  not  perform  a  single  action  without  the  interveutioxk  ^ 
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the  will  which  is  the  source  of  the  affective  functions,  and  the  under- 
standing to  which  things  intellectual  are  referred. 

**  All  the  modes  of  thought  which  we  observe,"  says  Descartes,  in 
his  Elements  of  Philosophy^  "  can  be  referred  to  two  universals,  one 
of  which  consists  in  perceiving  by  the  understanding,  and  the  other  in 
determining  by  the  will."  The  phenomena  which  depend  upon  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  are  not  comprehended  by  means  of  the  organ- 
ization. Matter  does  not  give  here  a  quality  which  it  has  not ;  all 
comes  from  above — the  intellecual  faculties  are  above  the  organs 
which  receive  the  impressions,  and  do  not  result  from  their  mechan- 
ism ;  beyond  the  study  of  the  phvsical  man,  is  the  science  of  the  intel- 
ligent creature.  The  telescope  does  not  bring  the  divinfity  to  sight  in 
the  infinite  space  of  worlds.  Nor  does  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist 
lay  bare  the  numan  soul  under  the  mortal  envelope  which  covers  it ; 
it  is  because  God  and  the  soul  of  man  are  not  material ;  it  is  because 
while  here  below  we  are  wanting  in  the  senses  which  present  them 
to  view.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a  right  to  affirm  their  existence, 
since  we  can  prove  it  by  effects,  like  all  the  wonders  of  nature. 

It  is  not  enlightened  physiology  alone  which  recognizes  the  empire 
of  the  soul  over  matter ;  the  science  of  the  human  understanding, 
better  apprehended  at  this  day,  returns  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
these  truths  as  old  as  man,  but  which  the  spirit  of  system  has  so  oflen 
perverted.  There  is  no  influence  of  material  objects  upon  the 
thought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  occasional  influence  of  the  soul  upon 
the  senses.  Aristotle  has  said  that  nothing  enters  into  the  intellect 
which  has  not  previously  been  in  the  senses ;  an  idea  upon  which 
skeptics  have  based  their  irreligious  scaffolding,  expressed  in  these 
few  words. 

**  Everything  enters  the  mind  by  the  gate  of  the  senses."  Leibnitz 
added  this  necessary  restriction :  "  except  the  intellect  itself."  In 
fact,  according  to  the  modifications  which  the  organs  of  the  senses 
receive  from  external  objects,  the  thought  descends  into  these  organs, 
and  perceives  impressions  from  them.  It  receives  notice  through  the 
senses,  of  which  it  is  the  only  regulator ;  it  is  not  produced  by  their 
action ;  it  is  not  the  sense  which  perceives,  it  is  the  soul  which  per- 
ceives by  it. 

A  moral  emotion  does  not  result  from  an  external  impression  ;  this 
impression,  imiform  to  the  organs  of  several  men  constituted  in  the 
same  manner,  affects  one  differently  from  another ;  it  is  the  soul  which 
appropriates  to  itself  the  impression  differently ;  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice  from  a  beloved  object  it  starts  ;  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  hori- 
zon it  muses  delightfully ;  it  is  the  perception  which  makes  a  seat 
for  the  sensation.  Now  this  pertains  to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul 
alonCb  Man  is  all  understanding  and  will ;  the  organs  do  not  give 
birth  to  these  two  faculties ;  on  the  contrary,  the  faculties  direct  them. 
Would  these  lips  move  if  the  thought  did  not  flow  in  with  eloquent 
words  ?  Would  these  hands  know  the  pressure  of  friendship,  if  af- 
fection did  not  stamp  its  action  upon  them  7  It  is  then  the  soul  which 
sees  in  the  eye,  which  listens  in  the  ear,  which  feels,  in  fine,  in  all  the 
onrans. 
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It  is  astonishing  that  a  theory  so  simple  should  have  been  unknown, 
and  that «  superficial  science  should  have  so  long  persuaded  us  that 
all  the  moral  impressions  spring  from  the  sensations  alone  ;  thus,  to 
love^  was  to  feel ;  and  to  pray,  was  no  douht  to  feel  also  ;  and  here 
we  see  the  origin  of  that  wretched  habit  of  seeking  a  physical  theory 
in  the  explication  of  all  the  intellectual  phenomena.  If  man  were 
sensation  only,  he  would  be  an  automaton ;  we  are  passive  in  sensation, 
but  perception  is  a  moral  power,  and  consequently  it  is  active  ;  thus 
in  the  phenomenon  which  writers  on  mental  philosophy  give  as  the 
only  cause  of  our  ideas,  I  see  two  very  different  actions  ;  I  see  the 
concurrence  of  two  very  distinct  faculties.  In  every  corporeal  action 
I  am  not  limited  to  feeling.  I  compare.  Now,  in  this  comparison,  is 
the  cert£iin  part  of  an  agent  different  from  that  which  passively  re- 
ceives the  impression. 

In  every  action,  the  soul  acts  successively,  though  it  appears  to  act 
simultaneously,  as  if  there  was  but  one  cause  of  its  movement ; 
the  thought  precedes  the  speech,  and  the  will  precedes  the  movement. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  metaphysics  of  the  sensations  was  re- 
duced to  corollaries,  and  taught  in  the  schools  as  something  strictly 
demonstrated,  the  author  of  EmUe  gave  it  the  formal  lie  b}^  denpng 
the  principle  upon  which  it  supported  itself. 

**  To  perceive,"  said  he,  **  is  to  feel ;  to  compare  is  to  judge ;  to  judge 
and  to  feel  are  not  the  same  thing ;  by  sensation,  objects  present  them- 
selves to  me  separated,  isolated ;  by  comparison  I  remove  them,  I 
transfer  them,  so  to  speak,  I  place  them  one  over  the  other  to  pro- 
nounce  upon  their  difference  and  upon  their  similitude." 

The  me  {moi)  then  still  finds  an  asylum  in  man  out  of  the  senses. 
Imagination,  hope,  the  whole  moral  world,  in  fine,  has  then  another 
existence  than  that  which  it  appears  to  hold  from  the  impression  of 
external  objects  upon  our  organs.  Religion,  which  is  the  nourishment 
of  sensible  souls ;  hope,  which  consoles  so  many  unfortunate  beings, 
have  another  guarantee  than  that  lefl  them  by  a  science,  which, 
discovering  nothing  besides  the  sensations,  led  almost  to  the  coitvic- 
tion  that  everything  terminated  with  them.  "  Not  one  case  can  be 
cited,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  where  sensation  and  intelligence  ap- 
pear to  result  from  a  combination  of  material  molecules," — Sketches 
uf  Moral  PhUosaphy. 

There  is  then  a  moral  power  in  us ;  and  this  power,  which  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  will  obey,  modifies  sometimes 
these  same  organs  without  man's  being  conscious  of  it,  and  perceiving 
that  the  will  has  had  any  part  in  it  whatever.  All  physicians  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  of  the  moral  upon  the  physical ;  in  attribut- 
ing this  influence  to  an  excited  imagination,  they  confess  by  the 
term  itself,  what  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  ;  indeed  the  imagination, 
whatever  definition  may  be  given  to  it,  is  always  found  to  be  in  the 
last  analysis  a  moral  agent.  Words  do  not  always  discredit  things 
which  they  seem  to  oppose. 

The  physician  confesses  that  such  or  such  a  passion  often  produces 
upon  the  sick  a  remarkable  change ;  now,  this  change  is  the  effect  of 
a  oMHral  power ;  here  the  body  is  moved  by  some  incorporeal  power^ 
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The  physician  will  explain  these  effects  by  the  different  movements 
of  the  animal  functions ;  but  his  explication,  however  technical  and 
however  strict  it  may  appear,  will  be  insufficient,  unless  he  takes  ac- 
count, above  all,  of  the  principle  which  caused  the  movement ;  now, 
this  principle  is  an  idea,  a  sentiment,  something,  in  fine,  which  falls 
not  within  the  domain  of  the  senses. 

There  is  an  interior  man  which  animates  and  modifies  the  exterior 
man,  it  is  the  former  which  feels  pain  in  the  limb,  which  has  been 
amputated,  and  which  consequently  no  longer  exists  in  the  the  latter, 
bnmaterial  life  suffers  no  divisions,  it  is  entire  in  the  sanctuary  of 
being ;  but  it  manifests  itself  differently  in  the  different  subjects. 
This  amputated  limb  which  is  never  repaired  with  certain  individuals 
of  the  first  classes  of  the  organic  kingdom,  is  reproduced  among 
some  of  the  lower  classes.  That  which  we  would  take  for  a  miracle 
is  here  an  ordinary  effect,  so  true  it  is,  that  there  are  in  nature  wonders 
which  almost  always  realize  what  the  most  exacting  imagination  de- 
mands. 

We  might  enumerate  thousands  of  examples  of  corporeal  acts 
produced  by  the  moral  power  alone,  to  which,  to  be  understood  by 
every  body,  we  give  the  name  of  imagination.  How  often  has  not 
the  invalid  on  the  way  to  the  springs,  obtained  relief  from  his 
pains  before  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  distant  journey  which  he  has 
undertaken  t  Taking  leave  of  home,  th  e  imagination  becomes  excited, 
and  this  imagination  cured  him.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  man 
under  the  scaffold,  who  at  the  moment  that  his  reprieve  arrived,  fell 
dead  firom  excess  of  joy  ?  The  dumb  son  of  Croesus  aroused  by  a 
strong  sense  of  danger,  found  in  his  filial  piety, the  voice  which  nature 
had  denied  him.  How  often  has  not  the  simple  seal  of  a  letter  long 
expected,  sufficed  to  upset  the  most  intrepid  minds  ?  Who  has  not  read 
of  the  nostalgy,  a  disease  altogether  of  the  mind,  which  has  filled 
hospitals  with  young  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  battle  T 

This  moral  power  from  which  is  derived  the  sense  of  suffering,  is 
the  same  which  deprives  the  being  of  the  sensation  of  pain.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  the  warrior  does  not  feel  the  wound  he 
has  received,  his  eye  is  turned  away  from  the  hurt  before  the 
wounded  part  has  communicated  it  to  the  sensorium :  it  is  not  that 
the  sensorium  has  received  no  notice  of  it,  but  employing  the  nervous 
system  in  another  sense,  the  man  was  inaccessible  to  pain.  It  is  this 
same  phenomenon  which  has  been  exemplified  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner in  those  persons  whom  a  powerful  exaltation  of  mind  led  to  face 
dangerous  contagions  without  experiencing  the  least  effect.  The  self- 
devotion  of  Belzunce,  at  Marseilles,  is  well  known. 

•*  Since  the  imagination,"  says  M.  Droz,  "  can  overthrow  our  phy- 
sical frames,  why  cannot  it  also  restore  them  ?  Among  cures  almost 
incredible,  and  which  many  persons  assure  us  they  have  seen  and 
cite  as  miraculous,  doubtless  tnere  are  some  real  ones  which  the  ex- 
altation of  a  powerful  faculty  has  sufficed  to  produce." 

Upon  this  subject,  the  author  of  The  Art  of  being  Happy,  cites  this 
fact :  During  the  siege  of  Lyons,  when  the  bombs  fell  upon  the  hos- 
jdtttl,  the  tenified  puulytics  rose  up  from  their  beds  and  fled  away. 
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The  committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  examine 
magnetism,  reported  that  they  have  seen  the  imagination  when  excit- 
ed become  powerful  enough  to  produce  crises,  cause  them  to  cease, 
and  arrest  the  speech  in  an  instant.  We  find  in  their  report  these 
remarkable  expressions,  which  we  transcribe  word  for  word :  "  What 
we  have  learned  is  this,  that  man  can  act  upon  man  at  any  moment 
and  almost  at  will,  by  exciting  his  imagination  ;  that  the  action  which 
man  has  upon  the  imagination  can  be  reduced  to  art,  and  conducted 
by  a  method  upon  subjects  who  have  faiih.^  Distinguished  physi- 
cians have  noticed  examples  of  cures  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination  alone.  One  of  them  declares  he  produced  abundant 
sweats  by  presenting  to  the  sight  of  a  sick  man  an  innocent  drug  for 
a  sudorific.  A  strong  will,  says  another,  can  cure  some  diseases  and 
hasten  the  cure  of  those  which  attack  us.  The  moral  power,  €tdds  he, 
communicating  itself  to  the  physical,  aids  in  throwing  ofi*  the  conta^ 
gion.  A  celebrated  physician  said  pleasantly  :  **  I  would  have  died 
like  another,  if  I  had  willed  iU^  These  words,  reduced  to  their  true 
sense  are  a  testimony  unintentionally  rendered  to  the  empire  of  the 
will  over  matter.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  extreme 
desire  of  seeing  a  beloved  person  could  retard  death.  We  should  not 
conclude  from  these  words  a  new  theory  of  immortality,  but  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  moral  power  which  may  become  a  remedy. 

It  is  this  power  which  Gondorcet  appeals  to  when  he  tries  to  prove 
that  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  professed  to  escape  from  pain,  was 
founded  in  nature.  ^  The  Stoics,"  said  he,  '*  rightly  judged  that  they 
could  not  oppose  to  the  evils  to  which  we  are  subject  by  nature,  a  rem- 
edy at  once  more  useful  and  certain  than  to  excite  in  our  souls  a  per- 
manent enthusiasm,  which,  increasing  at  the  same  time  with  the  pain, 
by  our  efibrts  to  bear  up  against  it,  would  render  as  almost  insensible 
to  it."  The  authority  of  this  philosopher  will  not  be  called  in  question 
in  this  matter.  For  if  a  mechanical  explanation  of  this  phenomena 
had  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
availed  himself  of  it. 

How  manv  remedies  have  charlatans  produced  of  the  curative  ef- 
fects of  which  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  ? 
Doubtless  there  was  an  impossibility  of  a  real  action  of  such  an  object 
upon  such  an  organ  ;  but  there  was  an  influence  direct  and  certain  of 
the  soul  of  the  sick  man  upon  his  body  ;  he  took  the  prescription  with 
a  confidence  without  bounds,  and  this  confidence,  altogether  moral, 
produced  an  efiect  wholly  material.  That  confidence  was  a  force,  a 
power ;  it  is  that  which  the  physician  acknowledges  when  he  so  often 
exclaims  at  the  sick  bed, ''  courage  !  courage  !"  He  well  knows  that 
the  firm  will  of  the  diseased  counts  for  something  in  the  cure  which 
Ids  skill  means  to  attempt. 

The  influence  of  one  soul  upon  another  is  as  incontestible  as  that 
of  the  soul  upon  the  body.  How  often  has  not  the  physician  observed 
the  effects  of  his  presence  upon  the  sick  7  How  many  fathers  and 
mothers  who  can  testify  to  real  impressions  which  they  produce  upon 
their  children  ?  A  great  captain  electrifies  with  a  word  those  who 
are  about  him ;  he  makes  of  a  pusilanimous  spirit,  a  courageous  soul, 
which  faces  danger,  and  feels  no  pain.    There  is  a  spiriUiBl  YnSLxxsao^ 
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here  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  Oar  souls  unite,  because  they 
are  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  those  who  have  most  soul  who  most 
sensibly  control  others.  Tacitus  relates  that  Vespasian  made  use  of 
this  irresistible  ascendency  which  surrounds  power  to  cure,  in  Egypt, 
two  sick  persons  who  were  brought  to  him. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  effects  with  which  exorcisms  have 
been  followed  ;  superstition  itself  has  a  moral  force  of  which  the  re- 
sults upon  the  body  are  undeniable.  The  grossest  error  hsis  conse- 
quences. The  mind  attentive  to  a  prophecy,  which  concerns  it,  may 
see  it  realized.  The  moral  power  of  souf  upon  soul  is  prodigious, 
and  the  very  dangers  which  are  the  fruits  of  it,  bear  witness  to  its 
own  greatness.  There  would  be  no  need  of  so  much  watchfulness 
over  the  exercise  of  our  powers,  if  they  were  of  a  material  origin — 
bodies  do  not  mutually  penetrate  each  other.  Contact  does  not  produce 
fusion  of  one  into  another. 

But  this  power  which  the  soul  of  an  individual  exercises  upon  its 
body,  this  power  which  it  receives  from  another,  whence  is  it  derived  ? 
Reason  and  philosophy  answer  that  it  is  not  inherent ;  it  is  from  some 
other  source.  Man  is  not  the  source  of  life,  he  is  only  its  organ  ;  he 
is  not  the  principle  of  immaterial  power,  he  is  only  the  receptacle. 
This  power  appears  to  us  as  if  dependent  upon  ourselves  ;  we  believe 
we  have  it  in  ourselves,  we  imagine  we  transmit  it  by  the  sole  action 
of  our  will ;  but  this  powerful  will  is  given  to  us  only  that  we  may  be 
free  organs  of  life ;  without  this  precious  gift  we  would  be  automa- 
tons. The  power  which  we  exercise,  is  communicated,  and  we  merit 
or  demerit  according  to  the  free  use  which  we  make  of  it.  This  is  a 
philosophical  truth  which  the  science  of  the  physical  man  esteems  of 
no  value.  Without  this  condition  of  our  nature,  the  divina  influence 
would  descend  into  man  as  into  an  inanimate  being ;  there  would  be 
reception,  but  no  conjunction. 

If  the  life  which  descends  intp  man  did  not  seem  in  fact  to  belong  to 
himself,  there  would  be  no  morality  attached  to  his  actions ;  virtuous 
without  merit,  and  guilty  without  remorse,  he  would  have  nothing 
which  should  appertain  to  intelligent  nature.  Suppose,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  independent  will  communicated  to  a  being  who  neverthe- 
less receives  all  from  another  source,  is  it  not  true  that  the  free  use  of 
this  faculty  will  constitute  all  the  nobility  of  his  nature  ?  In  humbling 
himself  before  the  Being  who  gives  him  life,  he  will  acknowledge  him- 
self a  debtor,  recognize  the  bestower,  and  worship  virill  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  free  sacrifice  of  man. 

This  is  the  idea  which  was  felt  by  him  who  exclaimed  with  so 
much  eloquence  :  "  Being  of  beings !  I  am,  because  Thou  art ;  the  most 
worthy  use  of  my  reason  is  to  humble  myself  before  thee ;  it  is  the  delight 
of  my  soul,  it  is  the  charm  of  my  weakness,  to  feel  myself  overwhelmed 
by  Thy  greatness."  The  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  **Ma3e  for  liberty,  man  was  not  destined  to  be  the 
subject  of  imitation  of  superior  beings,  but  every  where  he  is  led  to  this 
happy  opinion,  that  he  acts  of  himself." 

Man  receives  everything,  both  the  impressions  of  external  objects  by 
his  senses,  and  immaterial  power  in  the  moral  faculties  which  are  its  re- 
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ceptacles.  The  affections  and  thoughts  descend  into  the  human  mind 
according  to  its  state  of  reception.  Thus  there  is  influence  from  the 
other  world  upon  our  moral  faculties,  as  there  is  this  world's  influence 
upon  our  physical  organs.  Man  is  not  a  being  detached,  having  the 
power  to  create  ;  he  receives  and  combines  the  elements  which  he 
has  received.  Enthusiasm  descends  from  above,  as  the  etymology  of 
the  word  expresses  it,  which  signifies  God  in  us ;  the  imperfect  meta- 
physics of  the  sensations  will  not  explain  how  this  state  is  produced 
by  the  contact  of  our  senses  with  external  objects.  These  may  be 
the  occasion  of  a  sudden  inspiration,  but  they  cannot  be  the  cause. 

If  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  life  were  not  communicated  to 
man,  he  would  possess  it  in  himself,  and  then  he  would  be  God.  An 
independent  life,  which  has  no  source  but  in  itself,  a  life  which  of 
itself  is  self-sufficient,  belongs  not  but  to  the  self-subsisting  and  only 
subsisting  Being ;  that  is  called  self-subsisting,  which  alone  is ;  and 
that  is  called  only-subsisting,  from  which  every  other  thing  is.  Our 
affections  are  warmed  from  the  divine  fire,  our  thoughts  are  purified 
by  light  from  the  supreme  source.  If  we  refuse  to  approach  it,  we 
become  blind.  The  Pythagoreans  who  knew  these  mysteries  of  the 
soul,  called  themselves  the  living,  in  contradistinction  to  other  men  in 
their  view  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  death.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  Scriptures  also  call  those  dead,  who  do  not  partake  of  this  moral 
life.    "  Let  the  dectd,"  says  Jesus  Christ, "  bury  the  dead." 

There  is,  then,  one  common  source  of  life,  for  all  beings ;  this 
source  I  call  God.  Mallebranche*  defines  it  with  just  reason — ^the 
place  of  spirits,  as  space  is  the  place  of  bodies.  Plato  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  the  least  influence  upon  men  unaided  by  a  su- 
perior power.  Man  has,  indeed,  the  will  to  act  of  himself,  as  we  have 
explained  above ;  but  this  truth,  that  he  can  do  nothing  without 
divine  assistance,  is  so  deeply  engraven  upon  all  hearts,  that  impostors 
themselves  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  profess  themselves 
to  be  the  messengers  of  the  Most  High,  even  when  they  are  acting  in 
a  sense  opposite  to  that  of  the  divine  influence.  Hypocrisy  proves 
virtue,  as  the  exception  proves  the  rule ;  this,  the  testimony  of  impos- 
tors, itself,  confirms  the  opinion  that  God  descends  into  the  human 
soul  to  render  it  the  agent  of  his  will. 

The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  Divinity,  the  greater  the  genius, 
the  more  the  man  becomes  elevated.  It  has  been  remarked  that  every 
man  who  speaks  of  God  and  the  soul,  with  conviction,  becomes  sud- 
denly eloquent.  The  nearer  the  source,  the  greater  the  power,  and 
his  eloquence  is  the  consequence  of  a  more  intimate  commerce  with 
that  order  of  immaterial  things  which  we  deny,  because  we  never 
seek  it  where  it  is. 

Pythagoras  had  remarked  this  phenomenon,  observed  so  often  since, 

^ — ■ ■   ^      ■ I  — — - 

*  Richer  here  approves  of  the  idea  of  Mallebranche,  because  he  explains  himself  by 
means  of  the  theory  of  degrees,  of  which  that  metaphysician  had  no  knowledge.  With- 
out this  theory,  the  opinion  of  Mallebranche  may  be  dangerous,  and  has  been  justly  cen- 
Mired,  but  developed  by  Swedenborg's  theory  of  degrees,  it  presents  no  danger,  and  is 
above  all  criticism. 
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tliat  in  a  temple,  man,  penetrated  with  the  divine  presence,  takes,  so 
to  speak,  a  new  being.  Plato,  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelios,  philosophers 
of  all  ages,  affirm  that  it  is  from  above  that  these  gifts  descend,  which 
shine  with  certain  men,  and  make  them  beings  superior  to  those  of 
their  species.  Sacred  history  gives  us  an  example  of  this  change. 
The  apostles,  after  having  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  became  new  men. 
Their  ascendency  was  such,  that  communicating  to  others  the  heav- 
enly power  with  which  they  were  filled,  they  exercised  towards  them 
that  spiritual  remedy,  the  efiects  of  which  are  verified  in  the  sacred 
books. 

In  quoting  the  apostles,  I  must  not  forget  to  remark,  that  in  this 
thesis,  I  consider  as  proven  the  historical  testimonies  upon  which  it 
is  supported.  If  a  phj'siologist  should  call  them  in  question,  he  would 
relinquish  his  science,  and  his  denial  would  be  of  no  value.  It  belongs 
to  the  historical  critic  to  destroy  here  facts  of  which  another  and  dif- 
ferent science  is  not  the  judge.  These  are  facts,  which,  if  you  reject, 
discussion  is  at  an  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  admit  them,  then 
substitute  a  theory  more  probable  than  that  which  I  here  expound 
to  you. 

The  existence  of  another  world,  whose  influence  modifies  ours,  is  a 
thing  acknowledged  by  all  thinking  men.  Nature  produces  nothing :  of 
itself  it  is  but  the  plane  upon  which  life  operates.  Life  is  without  or 
above  it,  though  it  makes  one  with  it,  as  the  soul  of  man  is  itself  distinct 
from  the  body  which  it  animates,  and  with  which  it  appears  to  identify 
itself.  The  order  and  wisdom  which  reign  in  the  universe,  are  not 
the  fruit  of  the  fortuitous  reunion  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 
That  which  has  not  intelligence,  cannot  manifest  any. 

There  is  a  real  influence  of  something  upon  the  mind;  now  as 
there  can  be  no  influence  of  nature  upon  nature,  that  of  which  we 

9)eak  must  necessarily  come  from  the  very  principle  of  all  things, 
he  ancients  recognizing  the  causes  of  all  things  to  be  in  the  spiritual 
world,  the  word  Manes,  according  to  Festus,  was  given  to  spirits, 
because  they  believed  that  all  terrestrial  objects  were  subjected  to  the 
power  of  the  shctdes  or  ghosts,  and  that  emanations  proceeded  from 
them  which  were  diflfused  round  about ;  manes  quia  ah  eis  omnia  man- 
antur.  To  this  testimony  of  superstitious  credulity  may  be  added 
that  of  enlightened  science:  ^  There  results  for  man,"  says  Cabanis, 
•*the  idea  of  a  wisdom,  which  has  conceived  the  works  of  creation, 
and  of  a  will  which  has  put  it  in  contribution ;  but  of  a  wisdom  the 
most  high,  and  a  will  the  most  attentive,  to  all  the  details  exercising 
the  most  extended  power,  with  the  most  minute  precision." 

This  wisdom,  so  high,  this  wisdom  so  attentive,  man  has  been  created 
to  comprehend  and  communicate  them.  If  the  ideas  which  are  formed 
'  of  the  divinity,  do  not  alwajrs  answer  to  this  assertion,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  correct.  The  principle  of  this  world  whence  proceed  all 
possible  influences,  this  principle  is  God,  and  man  is  the  recipient  of 
the  divine  power.  The  "  supremacy  of  njan,"  says  Bacon,  "  has  no 
other  foundation  than  his  resemblance  with  God.  Every  man  has 
within  him  this  receptacle  by  which  he  becomes  an  image  of  God,  by 
which  from  a  sensitive  animal  he  becomes  a  religious  animal :  it  is 
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the  privil^ia  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  bmte.  It  is  the  im- 
prescriptible title  of  his  excellence.  All  philosophers  have  recognized 
a  saperior  principle,  which  inspires  our  thoughts.  Material  movements 
have  causes  wmch  depend  upon  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  those  of  man  proceed  from  a  superior  order." 

J.  M. 

SpringfiAld,  O. 

{Condfided  in  our  next.) 


ARTICLE   n. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ORGANIZATION. 

Thb  elementary  substances  of  Chemistry  are  few  in  number,  and 
simple  in  character,  but  their  combinations  are  infinite.  They  are 
the  pieces  which  constitute  the  great  kaleidoscope  of  nature,  present- 
ing us  with  the  numberless  forms  which  challenge  our  admiration, 
while  they  baffle  our  research.  Many  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  or- 
ganization, are  even  invisible  to  our  eyes.  A  single  cubic  inch  may  con- 
tain millions  of  infusorial  animalculse,  each  one  of  which  possesses 
distinct  organs,  and  ei\joys  an  independent  existence.  Again  there 
are  thousands  of  plants  which  only  the  revealing  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope have  brought  to  our  knowledfge.  From  these,  our  investigations 
ascend  through  countless  myriads  of  forms  to  the  banyan  tree,  with 
its  hundred  trunks,  to  the  whale,  the  elephant,  and  the  mastodon.  Of 
all  these  forms,  from  the  minutest  vegetable  germ,  to  the  gigantic 
quadruped,  it  may  be  said,  that  their  story  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
chronicles  of  man,  for  like  his  their  career  is  marked  by  birth,  growth, 
busy  life,  reproduction  of  species,  death,  and  total  decomposition. 
Next  in  interest  to  the  mystery  of  our  own  consciousness,  is  the  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  and  laws  which  govern  the  evolution  of  de- 
finite forms,  from  a  structureless  material.  The  hypotheses  ofiered 
for  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes ; 
those  which  accept  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  those 
which  deny  all  spiritual  forces,  and  view  the  world  as  a  mighty  me- 
chanism self-existent,  and  self-elaborated.  The  misinterpretation  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  has  been  productive  of  much  mischief. 
The  literal  sense  of  that  chapter  enforces  on  us  the  following  deduc- 
tion :  God,  by  his  spoken  word,  created  the  solar  system,  in  six  days, 
all  the  geological  strata,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  depositions 
appearing  akaost  instantaneously,  and  tit  situ.  This  is  the  Procrus- 
tean bed  whereon,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  every  system  and  every 
hypothesis  must  be  measured.  Its  supporters  stretch  every  diminu- 
tive argument  and  lop  ofi*  every  exuberant  fact  to  accommodate  the 
state  of  science  to  this  Biblical  cosmogony.  Philosophers  of  distinc- 
tion have  been  persecuted  with  virulence  because  their  discoveries 
were  supposed  to  militate  against  the  infallible  standard.  And,  even 
at  this  day,  the  sword  of  popular  censure  is  suspended  by  a\La\s  on«k 
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the  head  of  the  independent  thinker,  who  gives  more  credit  to  scien- 
tific researches  than  to  the  exegetical  dicta  of  the  reverend  savans  of 
Oxford,  Princeton,  and  Andover.  We  are  rejoiced,  however,  that 
many  liberal  and  cultivated  minds  have  given  up  the  hjrpothesis,  as 
untenable,  and  look  on  it  as  fairly  open  to  the  graceful  satire  of  Lyell. 
That  prince  of  geologists  compares  the  advocates  of  the  Mosiac  ac- 
count to  a  party  of  philosophers  with  a  religious  belief  that  the  world 
was  but  a  hundred  years  old,  poring  over  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 
and  framing  fanciful  explanations  for  the  appearance  of  her  mauso- 
leums, her  obelisks,  and  her  pyramids. 

The  rival  system  is  the  scientific  creed  of  many  men  who  have  re- 
jected Divine  Revelation,  and  peered  forth  with  unassisted  eye  into 
the  dark  night  of  nature's  mysteries.  It  lays  great  stress  on  the  ac- 
cumulation and  arrangement  of  facts,  and  recommends  extreme  cau- 
tion in  the  deduction  of  inferences.  It  maintains  that  inherent  prop- 
erties of  matter  have  developed  the  original  chaotic  mass  into  the 
infinite  forms  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  which  we  see  around  us.  Of 
this  materialism,  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation"  may  be  considered  a  pretty 
fair  exponent.  The  arguments  of  that  book  are  based  on  the  follow- 
ing suppositions — ^viz :  the  progressive  development  of  matter ;  the 
spontaneous  evolution  of  germs ;  and  the  occasional  transmutation 
of  species.  But  observation  and  experiment  with  their  Briarian  arms 
are  ready  to  pull  down  this  fairy  palace  of  imagination.  Forms  of  high 
organization  are  found  in  the  lowest  strata,^  and  many  links  of  the 
pretended  chain  are  deficient.  The  limit  to  which  specie^  may  be 
modified  by  circumstances  is  marked,  and  no  transmutation  has  ever 
been  authenticated.  Spontaneous  evolution  is  nothing  but  creation 
at  the  proper  time,  in  the  proper  place,  and  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions. Propagation  by  germs,  however,  is  the  general  law  of  organ- 
ization, and  the  deviations  must  be  very  rare  aud  very  peculiar.  The 
**  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  is  little  indebted  to  science,  and  still  less  to  log^ic 
for  its  popularity. 

The  system  of  Swedenborg  proposes  no  compromise  line  between 
the  contending  theories.  It  pronounces  an  unqualified  disapprobation 
of  both ;  of  the  first  as  inconsistent  with  reason,  contradictory  to  fact, 
and  productive  of  erroneous  impressions  of  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  significance  of  his  works ;  of  the  second  as  eminently  atheistic, 
subversive  of  all  truth,  and  destructive  to  all  religion.  The  Swedish 
interpreter  of  nature  has  propounded  a  philosophy  of  organization, 
based  upon  spiritual  principles,  which  the  Christian  and  Material- 
ist must  respect.  •  It  points  with  one  hand  to  the  Bible,  and  with  the 
other,  to  natural  science,  for  between  the  word  and  the  works  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  contradiction. 

According  to  this  authority  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds  are 
co-existent  and  mutually  dependent.  The  forces  employed  in  their 
creation  and  constant  maintenance  are  identical ;  namely,  the  Divine 
Love,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  but  the  material  operated  upon  is  dif- 
ferent. In  one  case,  a  spiritual  'sun,  spiritual  earths,  atmospheres, 
forms  of  infinite  variety,  and  the  human  spirit  are  produced ;  in  the 
other,  a  material  son,  ea^rth,  atmosphere,  mineral^  vegetable,  and  ani- 
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mal  forms,  and  finally  the  human  body.  The  two  are  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  Creator,  by  the  vivifying  principle  which 
emanates  from  Him  alone,  and  is  termed  influx.  The  forms  produced 
become  fixed  and  permanent,  by  taking  on  an  envelope  or  precise 
mould  of  inert  matter,  when  they  become  visible  to  the  natural  eye. 
The  material  universe  is,  therefore,  an  ultimate  or  basis  which  upholds 
all  things,  so  that  the  earth  may  be  appropriately  called  the  footstool 
of  God.  Every  natural  form  corresponds  to  or  represents  a  spiritual 
form.  To  give  a  faint  illustration,  a  pleasant  emotion  occurs  in  the 
spiritual  body,  a  smile  follows  it  in  the  natural  body,  as  its  material 
correspondent.  The  smile  had  a  spiritual  meaning,  so  has  a  stone,  a 
flower,  a  bird,  a  cloud,  yea,  every  object  of  nature,  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing. We  frequently  perceive  or  recognize  the  signification  of  the 
smile ;  were  our  understandings  sufiiciently  enlightened  to  catch  the 
spiritual  meanings  of  all  things,  the  universe  would  be  to  us  an  open 
book,  revealing  the  very  thoughts  of  the  Deity.  Such  a  book  is  the 
Bible,  and  its  spiritual  meaning  has  been  unfolded  by  Swedenborg. 

The  creation  of  man,  a  being  capable  of  reciprocating  the  Divine 
Love,  was  the  end  or  aim  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  this  end  all  the 
element^  of  nature,  spiritual  and  material,  are  directed.  All  the 
forms  of  the  universe  have  relation  to  the  human  form,  which  is  an 
image  of  the  Divine  Form.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  work  we  ob- 
serve a  uniform  sequence  of  events,  and  a  determinate  relation  of  parts. 
No  form  or  object  can  appear  or  be  created  until  all  forms  subsidiary 
to  its  well-being  have  also  appeared.  To  think  otherwise,  would  be 
as  absurd  as  to  fancy  that  the  roof  of  a  building  might  be  erected 
before  the  foundation  was  laid.  But  still  another  element  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  nature,  that  of  use.  Every  thread  in  the  web  of 
being  has  its  definite  place,  and  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
the  structure.  Every  form  was  created  with  a  direct  reference  to  its 
relation  to  other  forms.  These  beautiful  doctrines  of  Order  and  Use, 
are  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mind.  In  an  act  of  mem- 
ory we  reproduce,  before  the  mental  eye,  that  which  was  within  the 
mind  and  constituted  a  part  of  it.  In  an  analogous  manner  the  spir- 
itual world  being  an  outbirth  or  projection  from  the  Divine  Mind, 
must  necessarily  correspond  to  what  is  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Of  this 
mind  we  are  taught  that  Love  is  the  impelling,  and  Wisdom  the 
directing  or  determining  power,  that  Order  is  its  method,  and  Use  is  its 
aim.  The  four  words  Influx,  Correspondence,  Order,  and  Use,  are  the 
keys  to  Swedenborg*s  philosophy  of  nature. 

Such  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  system  which,  for.  beauty  of  concep- 
tion, symmetry  of  outline,  and  extent  of  application,  is  unrivalled 
among  the  speculations  of  ancient  or  modern  philosophers.  Decla- 
mation and  eulogy,  however,  cannot  kindle  the  spark  of  belief  in 
the  cold  bosom  of  incredulity.  The  religious  and  psychological  bear- 
ings of  this  subject  we  leave  to  others,  it  is  our  business  to  compare 
it  with  the  recent  teachings  of  natural  science.  We  expect  to  show 
that  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  not  only  stand  the  test  of  scientific 
scrutiny,  but  open  before  the  mind  new  avenues  of  discovery.  In 
this  manner  we  hope   to  direct  more  respectful  attention  to  that 
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aug^ast  philosopher,  from  around  whose  majestic  form  the  mists  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  are  beginning  to  break  away. 

From  the  spiritual  hypothesis  the  following  natural  or  physical  for- 
mula may  be  logically  deduced,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  their 
plausibility  by  reference  to  established  facts. 

Proposition  1st.  Heat  and  Light  corresponding  to  Divine  Love  and 
Divine  Wisdom,  are  the  active  forces  of  nature — Heat  playing  the 
motor  and  Light  the  ybn7uz^tt>e  part  in  the  process  of  organization. 

Proposition  2d.  Individual  development  or  organization  always 
begins  at  the  same  point,  proceeds  through  the  same  phases,  and  at- 
tains its  maximum  In  the  human  form. 

Proposition  Sd.  The  connections  and  correlations  of  forms  are 
established  on  the  principle  of  Use,  and  every  form  appears  or  is  cre- 
ated at  the  precise  time  and  place  when  and  where  its  function  or 
use  can  be  best  fulfilled. 

Proposition  1st.  Heat  and  Light  are  so  generally  associated  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  that  we  are  in  danger  of  attributing  to  one 
what  may  really  be  the  property  of  the  other.  Their  distinctive 
features,  however,  are  sufficiently  marked  to  guide  us  in  our  present 
inquiry.    We  have  no  apprehension  that  the  first  clause  of  our  pro* 

E^sition,  which  gives  to  Heat  a  motory  power,  will  be  challenged, 
eatjs  positively  necessary  to  organization,  but  the  unrestrained 
tendency  of  Heat  is  evidently  to  indefinite  expansion,  which  is  of 
course  totally  subversive  of  all  form.  Some  force  is  required  to  de- 
termine and  limit  the  expiEtnsion  and  condensation  of  matter,  so  as  to 
produce  from  it  definite  structures.  Now,  many  interesting  facts 
point  to  Light,  as  this  formative  agent.  Crystals,  under  the  partial 
influence  of  Light,  can  be  made  to  sissume  the  most  curious  forms, 
and  beautiful  appearances.  If  a  ray  of  light  be  permitted  to  fall  on 
a  strong  mineral  solution,  kept  in  a  dark  room,  crystallization  speed- 
ily commences  at  the  luminous  spot.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  mineral  and  the  animal.  Plants,  alone, 
have  the  power  of  appropriating  the  amorphous  elements  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  and  transforming  them  into  specific  structures.  This 
marvellous  faculty  is  due  to  the  agency  of  Light  alone ;  to  Light  as 
contradistinguished  from  all  other  stimuli.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
established  facts  in  vegetable  physiology.  Put  a  fresh  leaf  under 
water  in  the  luminous  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  bubbles  of  ox- 
ygen gas  are  disengaged,  and  carbon  is  converted  into  vegetable 
tissue :  interrupt  the  solar  ray,  and  the  wonderful  process  is  immedi- 
ately arrested.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  complete  and  continued  with- 
drawal of  Light  from  a  growing  plant  7  Dr.  Carpenter  answers  in 
strong  language — ^*^  Bleaching  of  its  green  surface,  loss  of  weight  of 
the  solid  parts,  dropsical  distention  of  its  tissues,  a  want  of  power  to 
form  its  peculiar  secretions^  or  even  to  generate  new  structures  after 
the  materials  previously  stored  up  have  been  exhausted,  and  finally  its 
death  and  decomposition."  It  cannot  reproduce  its  species,  it  cannot 
even  preserve  its  own  form.  All  these  facts  point  to  a  failure  of 
the  organizing  principle.  Heat,  electricity,  moisture,  nutriment,  may 
all  be  abundant,  but  all  in  vain  if  Light  be  absent 
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The  distinguished  physiologist  jast  quoted,  remarks :  ^  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  Light  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the 
processes  of  development  in  animals,  no  less  than  in  plants."  Among 
other  striking  illustrations,  he  instances  the  following:  ''Certain  in- 
sects reared  in  the  dark,  grow  up  almost  as  colorless  as  plants  which 
are  made  to  vegetate  under  similar  circumstances."  Tropical  birds 
when  bred  by  artificial  heat,  in  temperate  climates,  never  acquire  the 
splendor  of  plumage  which  they  posess  in  their  native  regions.  The 
appearance  of  animalculsB  in  infusions  of  decaying  organic  matter  is 
much  retarded  by  seclusion  from  Light.  No  marine  species  are  found 
in  the  sea,  beyond  the  depth  of  1800  feet.  We  may  possibly  detect 
the  reason,  in  the  fact  that  the  solar  rays,  in  their  passage  through 
sea- water,  are  subject  to  a  loss  of  one  half  for  every  seventeen  feet. 
At  the  depth  specified  the  fraction  expressive  of  the  relative  quantity 
or  intensity  of  light  is  entirely  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ima^nation. 
An  unusual  tendency  to  deformity  is  to  be  found  among  persons 
brought  up  in  cellars,  and  mines,  or  in  dark  and  narrow  streets.  But 
the  most  striking  experiment  was  made  by  Dr.  Milne  Edwards.  He 
has  shown  that  if  tadpoles  be  furnished  with  every  condition  of  nor- 
mal development,  but  be  entirely  deprived  of  light,  their  growth 
continues,  but  their  usual  metamorphosis  into  frogs  is  arrested,  and 
they  remain  permanently  in  the  condition  of  large  tadpoles.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  in  consideration  of  these  and  similar  facts,  that  the  word 
formative  is  an  .appropriate  epithet  to  characterize  the  agency  of 
Light.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  treading  on  theoretic  ground. 
Objections  are  readily  suggested,  and  experiments  for  the  verification 
of  an  isolated  point  are  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  fact  that  sun- 
light is  injurious  to  the  first  stages  of  germination,  cannot  be  arrayed 
against  our  theory.  A  certain  degree  of  Heat,  instead  of  promoting 
the  development  of  the  chick,  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  egg. 
A  specific  amount  of  Light  is,  in  all  probability,  requisite  for  each 
individual  form.  We  speak  of  sensible  Heat,  and  latent  Heat,  or 
Heat  of  which  our  senses  and  our  instruments  give  us  no  intimation, 
b  it  not  probable  that  there  is  sensible  Light  and  latent  Light  ?  The 
former  is  that  degree  of  Light  to  which  the  organization  of  our  eye 
is  adapted.  With  a  different  organization,  the  intensest  ray  of  the 
son  might  appear  to  us  as  but  a  faint  glimmer.  So  our  faintest  glim- 
mer may  produce  in  some  animalculse  the  effect  of  the  sun's  intensest 
ray  on  us.  We  readily  conceive  that  Heat  is  still  in  an  action  between 
the  atoms  of  frozen  mercury.  Analogy  warrants  the  idea  of  the 
abiquity  of  Light.  A  degree  of  Light  which  to  us  would  be  total 
darkness,  may  be  eminently  powerful  in  determining  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  of  matter.  The  vibrations  of  Light  possess  a 
certain  dynamic  principle,  for  when  two  of  them  clash  under  certain 
conditions,  they  produce  darkness,  just  as  two  equal  and  opposite  me- 
chanical forces  destroy  each  other's  momentum.  How  this  dynamic 
principle  determines  the  shape,  size,  and  position  of  parts,  we  shall 
probaoly  never  discover.  The  hands  which  weave  the  web  o^  being 
jninvisible:  we  cannot  bear  the  veil  from  Divine  Wisdom  itself. 
^^  cannot  dismiss  this  topic  without  making  an  allusion  to  GViem* 
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ical  Action,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c.  Swedenborg  speaks  of  no 
other  creative  forces  but  Heat  and  Light.  He  teaches  us  that  affec- 
tions, thoughts,  and  all  modifications  in  spiritual  bodies  are  excited 
by  the  influx  of  spiritual  Heat  and  Light.  On  this  ground,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe,  that  Chemical  Action,  Electricity,  Meignetism,  &c., 
are  phenomena  excited  in  natural  bodies,  by  the  influx  of  the  natural 
Heat  and  Light.  That  these  excited  forces  should  react  powerfully 
on  other  bodies,  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  the  spiritual 
world*  This  uniform  correspondence  has  led  the  materialist  to  attri- 
bute all  mental  manifestations  to  Chemical  Action,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, &e.  More  positive  knowledge  of  the  imponderables  is  still 
to  be  desired,  and  much  might  be  expected  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  New  Church  philosophy. 

Proposition  2d.  The  primordial  substance  of  the  world  was  the 
matrix  of  all  forms,  the  basis  and  material  of  organization.  Into  this 
substance  the  spiritual  influx  resident  in  natural  Heat  and  Light 
flowed.  Its  first  effect  was  probably  to  modify  it  into  the  elementary 
substances  of  Chemistry.  These  afterwards  took  definite  arrange- 
ments, producing  the  grand  substratum  of  nature,  gases,  liquids  and 
solids;  but  whether  before,  or  after  the  disjunction  of  our  planet  from 
its  parent  sun,  it  is  fruitless  to  inquire,  and  unnecessary  to  know. 
Unity  of  material  being  conceded,  unity  of  development,  the  purport 
of  the  proposition,  must  be  pointed  out.  The  great  central  fact  of 
organization,  is,  that  every  form  springs  from  a  nucleus,  the  first 
change  in  which  is  a  division  into  laminae.  It  would  not  transcend 
the  limits  of  legitimate  analogy  to  call  the  nucleus  of  astronomic 
nebulae  the  parent-cell  of  the  planetary  system.  Its  laminae,  indeed, 
are  broken  off,  and  form  floating  nucleoli  or  planets.  In  our  earth, 
the  laminsD  remain  adherent,  and  present  us  with  geological  strata. 
In  the  cleavage  lines  of  crystals  we  again  perceive  adherent  lamina?, 
but  they  have  advanced  a  step  farther,  they  take  definite  directions, 
and  are  productive  of  beautiful  geometric  figures.  Again,  in  the  low- 
est vegetable  form,  we  have  the  constant  nucleus  or  germ,  but  its 
simple  lamina)  are  metamorphosed  into  organs  possessed  of  scarcely  a 
property  but  imbibition.  The  complexity  of  these  organs  increases  as 
we  ascend  in  the  scale,  until  they  perform  distinct  digestive  and  res- 
piratory ofiices.  In  a  higher  class,  another  lamina  is  developed  into 
a  vascular  apparatus.  When  we  come  to  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
find  a  third  lamina  the  basis  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  animal  ovum,  or  vesicle,  therefore,  surrounded  by  an  amor- 

Ehous  nutritive  material,  with  a  tri-laminated  wall,  is  a  form  which 
as  already  sketched  out  in  its  little  history,  phases  of  evolution,  each 
one  of  which  marked  a  persistent  form,  subordinate  to  itself  in  use, 
and  inferior  to  itself  in  vital  activity.  This  vesicle  is  the  starting 
point  of  animal  structure,  and  each  lamina  has  its  different  and  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development.  Every  form  advances  upwards  on 
this  scale  of  being,  until  it  arrives  at  its  distinct  point,  or  degree, 
when  the  development  is  arrested,  and  the  form  becomes  permanent. 
Man,  standing  at  the  summit  of  the  scale,  has  passed  through- 
these  degrees  of  evolution,  and  it  is  accordingly  in  human  embryo  ' 
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that  we  must  find  the  great  panorama  of  organization.  This  subject 
has  been  especially  investigated  by  many  distinguished  sons  of  science, 
and  the  accumulated  facts  are  of  great  interest.  We  limit  ourselveS| 
however,  to  the  abstraction  of  some  prominent  points  from  standard  au- 
thorities^ particularly  from  Mr.  Solly's  celebrated  work  on  the  Human 
Brain. 

When  we  trace  the  human  embryo,  as  far  back  as  microscopic 
powers  can  carry  us,  we  find  it  to  be  a  minute  nucleus  of  animal 
matter,  not  difiering  in  chemical  composition,  or  physical  properties, 
from  the  germ  of  an  oyster.    The  subdivision  into  lamina  takes  place 
with  uniformity,  and  each  lamina  proceeds  with  its  individual  devel- 
opment.   The  ultimate  or  peripheral  parts  appear  before  the  central 
organs  of  each  system ;  the  simple,  before  the  more  complex.    The 
capillary  vessels  are  seen  before  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  these  are 
d^etched  out  before  the  appearance  of  the  heart.     The  nerves  are 
prior  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain.    Each  la- 
mina, in  its  progress,  exhibits  a  shifting  series  of  forms,  each  of  which 
is  permanent  in  an  inferior  species.  At  one  period,  the  lungs  of  man  re- 
semble the  respiratory  apparatus  of  fishes,  and  communicate  with  the 
air  by  perforations  in  the  neck.    At  first  the  heart  is  a  single  chamber, 
like  that  of  insects,  subsequently  it  is  doubled  like  that  of  the  aquatic 
tribes,  again  it  presents  three  cavities,  which  are  persistent  in  the 
adult  crocodile,  and  finally  it  is  four-fold,  as  in  quadrupeds.    The 
same  successive  and  remarkable  steps  are  taken  by  the  brain,  so  that 
animals  have  been  accurately  and  appropriately  classified,  according 
to  the  development  of  the  nervous  system.    The  degree  of  convolu- 
tion observed  on  the  cerebrum  has  been  proposed  by  Owen,  and  others, 
as  a  plausible  criterion  of  mental  power.    The  brain  of  man,  at  first, 
is  perfectly  smooth,  as  in  the  lowest  species  of  animals.    It  becomes 
more  and  more  wrinkled  and  convoluted,  as  its  successive  stages  are  re- 
presenative  of  higher  classes,  and  finally  attains  in  man  the  highest  de- 
gree of  complexity.    Writers,  with  religious  theories  to  maintain,  have 
passed  over  these  astonishing  facts  in  silence,  or  vaguely  attributed  their 
occurrence  to  the  arbitrair  will  of  the  Deity.   Materialists  have  pom- 
pously paraded  them  forth  to  the  public  gaze,  as  the  strongest  argu- 
ments of  their  doctrine.     The  New  Churchman  surveys  them  in  a 
new  light.     Swedenborg's  peculiar  view  of  the  human  form  as  the 
representative  of  all  forms,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  uses,  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  these  embryological  researches.     The  weapons  of  the 
skeptic  are  thus  turned  against  his  own  breast.    With  this  reflection 
before  us,  we  need  not  shrink  from  studying  the  phases  of  human  de- 
velopment, in  dread  that  the  spectre  of  infidelity  will  start  up  at  e\eTy 
discovery. 

Proposition  3d,  We  have  given  a  faint  sketch  of  the  plan  or  type 
of  individual  development.  Our  concluding  proposition  embodies  an 
expression  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  associat- 
ed these  individuid  forms  and  established  affinities  and  relationships 
between  them.  Our  readiest  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  hu- 
man body.  This  is  a  form  resulting  from  the  aggregation  of  minor 
fisnns  or  organs^  each  of  which  has  its  specific  use.    Each  organ  is 
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dependent  on  the  others,  and  their  mutual  and  combined  service 
maintain  the  existence  of  the  body.  Every  struoturey  simple  or  eon 
pound,  appears  at  the  precise  point  where  it  can  best  fulfil  its  definil 
function.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  remarks,  ^  Every  organ  create 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the  organs  which  follow  it 
This  definite  correlation  of  parts  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  oi 
ganization  of  every  era,  and  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  plant 
and  animals.  The  study  of  geological  strata,  the  facts  of  Chemistr 
and  even  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  Natural  History,  from  the  Ii 
ftisoria,  to  man  himself,  substantiate  this  idea,  involving  the  doctrin 
of  use,  which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  of  liie  Swedenborgian  phi 
losophy.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  a  point  so  obvious  to  all,  and  t 
which  no  one  will  probably  demur. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  Swedenborg's  philosophy  of  organizatioi 

and  such  is  the  system  which  has  been  branded  as  more  absurd  thaj 

the  monstrous  fictions  of  the  Koran  I   We  refer  its  merits  to  the  cooi 

of  nature,  and  anticipate  a  decision  in  our  favor.    If  physical  scieno 

does  not  sanction  the  theory,  we  are  willing  to  abandon  it,  or  to  givi 

it  a  place  only  in  our  memories  with  the  beautiful  visions  of  the  grea 

poets  of  the  world.  A  theory,  unsubstantiated  by  fact,  is  a  shadow,  i 

vision.    But  a  theory  which  not  only  harmonizes  with  known  facta 

but  is  eminently  suggestive  of  new  ones,  deserves  the  attention  o 

every  mind  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  human  discovery.    I 

the  laws  of  nature  are  to  remain  riddles  for  ever,  if  the  materialis: 

has  stretched  the  bow  of  philosophy  to  its  farthest  limits,  then  indeec 

let  the  works  of  Swedenborg  be  entombed  in  old  libraries  with  the 

forgotten  speculations  of  former  ages.    But  if  the  universe  is  not  the 

monstrous  ofispring  of  Chance,  if  the  Bible  is  not  a  discordant  medlej 

of  Jewish  traditions,  then  will  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  supersede 

all  theories.    The  time  is  passing  away  when  ridicule  of  the  man,  oi 

ignorance  of  the  system  can  obscure  the  glory  of  the  one,  or  suppresi 

^e  merits  of  the  other. 

'*  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers. 
But  wounded  Error  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshipers.*' 

W.  H.  H» 


ARTICLE   III. 


BIBLICAL  EXPOSITIONS. 

I. 
John  viii.  3-11. 


**  Akd  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a  woman  taken  in  adal> 
tery ;  and  when  they  had  set  her  in  the  midst,  4.  They  say  unto  him,  Master^ 
this  woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act.  5.  Now  Moses  in  the  law- 
commanded  us,  that  such  should  be  stoned :  but  what  sayest  thou  ?  6.  Thk 
they  said,  tempting  him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him.  But  Jesos 
stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  a$  thimgh  K$  hmLtd  th«m 
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not.  7.  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said  unto 
them,  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  8.  And 
again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground.  9.  And  they  which  heard  it^ 
being  convicted  by  their  otcn  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at 
the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last :  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  stand- 
ing in  the  midst.  10.  When  Jesus  had  lifted  up  himself,  and  saw  none  but  the 
woman,  he  said  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  ?  hath  no 
man  condenmed  thee  ?  11.  She  said,  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  tiiee :  go,  and  sin  no  morc.^^ 

The  insertion  of  the  clause  in  italics  at  the  end  of  verse  G,  to  which, 
of  course,  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  original,  tends  to  con- 
vey the  impression,  that  our  Lord  stooped  down  and  wrote  with  his 
finger  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  reverie  or  fit  of  abstraction,  as  not 
paying  attention  to  the  ch<arge  brought  against  the  woman.  This  is 
doubtless  very  far  from  the  truth.  He  wrote  upon  the  ground,  not 
because  he  did  not  heed  what  was  said  to  him,  but  because  he  did. 
A  parallel  passage  suggested  by  Swedenborg  affords  a  most  satisfac- 
tory clew  to  the  true  interpretation.  Jer.  xvii.  13, "  O  Lord,  the  hope 
of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee  shall  be  ashamed,  and  they  that  depart 
from  me  shall  be  written  in  the  earthy  because  they  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  the  fountain  of  living  waters.''*  The  language  is  a  clear  rebuke 
to  the  apostate  sons  of  Israel,  with  the  threatening  of  something  im- 
plied in  their  being  "  written  in  the  earth."  What  this  is  we  may 
learn  from  Swedenborg's  explication: — "To  be  written  in  the  earth 
is  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  the  state  of  life,  inasmuch  as  by 
earth  is  signified  what  is  condemned.  Hence,*'  he  continues,  "  it  is 
evident  what  is  signified  by  the  Lord's  writing  with  his  finger  on  the 
earth,  namely,  the  same  as  above  in  Jeremiah,  or,  that  they  were  equally 
condemned  on  account  of  adulteries,  wherefore  Jesus  said,  *He  that 
is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.'  That  the 
Lord  twice  wrote  on  the  gi*ound  in  the  temple  signified  their  condem- 
nation for  adulteries  in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  for  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees were  they  who  adulterated  the  goods,  and  falsified  the  truths  of 
the  Word,  consequently  of  the  church ;  and  adulteries  in  the  spiritual 
sense  are  adulterations  of  good  and  falsifications  of  truth  ;  wherefore 
also  be  called  that  nation  an  adulterous  and  sinful  nation"  {A.  E.  222). 
This  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  scope  of  the  incident,  as 
to  which  all  the  commentators  are  sadly  at  a  loss  to  make  any  thing 
of  it.  Mr.  Barnes  says  of  the  writing  on  the  ground  that  the  Saviour's 
**  object  is  unknown,  and  conjecture  is  useless,"  although  somewhat 
strangely  he  ofiers  himself  in  the  same  connexion  the  following  solu- 
tion ; — *'  By  this  Jesus  showed  them  clearly  that  he  was  not  solicitous 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  case,  and  that  it  was  not  his  wish  or 
intention  to  intermeddle  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation."    The 


*  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  sudden  change  of  person.  The  verso  opens  with 
in  address  to  the  Lord  in  the  second  person,  and  it  is  said,  *<  all  they  that  forsake  thit 
*1ulU  be  ashamed,"  when  all  at  once  the  speaker  identifies  himself  with  the  Lord,  saying, 
"they  that  depart  from  m€  shall  be  written,  &c.'*  This  illustrates  the  position  of  our 
tuthor  elsewhere,  that  when  the  divine  inilux  infills  an  angel-mcsscngcr  he  knows  no 
other  than  that  lie  is  the  Lord  himself.  From  several  passages  in  the  Word  it  would  seem 
that  this  holds  also  occasiotially  of  the  sacied  writers  under  the  afflatus  of  iuspiratioiu 
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above  exposition  however  gives  quite  another  version  of  the  affair, 
and  shows  that  the  Lord  by  a  symbolic  act  designed  to  apply  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  to  the  persons  before  him.  In  a  most  significant 
manner  he  would  teach  them  that  as  their  forsaking  the  Lord  was 
spiritual  adultery,  it  was  with  a  poor  grace  that  they  stood  forward 
as  the  accusers  of  the  offending  woman.  It  was  a  rebuke  administer- 
ed by  an  act  which  might  be  properly  translated  into  the  language  of 
Paul : — ^**  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art 
that  judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another  thou  condemnest  thy- 
self; for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things. — Thou  that  sayest, 
a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?" 

II. 

Hos.  X.  12. 
**  It  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  youJ^ 

This  is  rendered  by  Swedenborg  "  till  he  come  and  teach  you  righ- 
teousness," and  so  also  a  number  of  critics  and  commentators  of 
good  repute  render  it.    But  to  the  New  Church  it  i^  not  of  much  con- 
sequence which  rendering  is  adopted,  as  the  original  Hebrew  for  to 
rain  and  to  teach  (  n^i'^,  ydrdh)  is  the  same,  and  however  remote  these 
ideas  may  seem  at  first  blush  to  be  from  each  other,  yet  the  amalgam, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  spiritual  sense,  serves  to  bring  them  together  in 
veiy  close  relation.     It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where,  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  very  letter  affords  a  clew  to  the  spirit.     The  following 
remarks  of  our  author  will  be   seen  to  be  in  point :  "  Because  rain 
water  descends  out  of  the  clouds  in  heaven,  therefore  by  raining  rain 
is  signified  the  influx  of  divine  truth  from  the  Lord  in  heaven  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  rain  fertilizes  the  earth,  therefore  it  signifies  the  divine 
truth,  fertilizing  and  fructifying  the  church,  whence  by  rain  is  also 
signified  spiritual  benediction.     That  by  rain,  in  the  Word,  is  not  un- 
derstood rain,  but  the  influent  Divine  [principle],  from  which  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom,  likewise  the  good  of  love  and  truth"* of  faith  in  man, 
grow  and  fructify,  and  that  by  raining  is  signified  influx,  may  appear 
from  the  following  passages :  Thus  in  Moses :  *  My  doctrine  shall 
flow  down  as  the  rain,  my  word  shall  drop  as  the  dew,  as  droppings 
[stillffi]  upon  the  grass,  and  as  the  drops  [guttae]  upon  the  herb'  (Deut. 
xxxii.  2) :  doctrine  is  here  compared  to  rain,  because  by  rain  is  signi- 
fied the  divine  truth  proceeding,  from  which  is  the  all  of  doctrine  ; 
for  all  comparisons  in  the  Word  are  also  from  correspondences :  in- 
asmuch as  the  divine  truth  flowing  down  is  signified  by  rain,  it  is 
therefore  said,  my  doctrine  shall  flow  down  as  rain**  (A.  £\<644).     In 
the  passage  from  Moses  the  original  word  for  rain  is  rni?a,  moreh^ 
from  the  root  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Joel 
ii.  23,  the  marginal  reading  varies  from  the  text  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  a  confirming  light  upon  the  asserted  relation  ; — "  He  hath  given 
you  the  former  rain   (rm?a,  moreh)  moderately  (marg.  *  or,  a  teacher 
of  righteousuiBSs)."    In  the  spiritual  sense  either  version  would  answer. 
From  the  same  root  comes  likewise  the  original  term  for  law  (mm 
(oroA),  which  evidently  haa  the  eame  interior  import. 
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It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  a  sense 
strikiDgly  correspondent  to  what  Swedenborg  gives  as  the  opposite  of 
the  foregoing  ;  "  From  these  considerations  it  may  now  appear,  that 
by  rain,  in  the  Word,  is  signified  the  influx  of  divine  truth  from  the 
Lord,  whence  man  has  spiritual  life,  and  this  because  waters,  of 
wiiich  rain  consists,  signify  the  truth  of  doctrine  and  the  truth  of  faith  : 
bat  whereas  by  waters,  in  the  opposite  sense,  are  signified  falses  of 
doctrine  and  of  faith,  therefore  also  by  showers  of  rain,  equally  as  by 
iDundations  of  waters  and  by  a  fiood,  are  signified  not  only  falses  de- 
stroying truths,  but  also  temptations,  in  which  man  either  falls  or 
conquers"  {A.  E.  644).  He  remarks  also  that  by  a  violent  pouring 
down  of  rain  and  by  showers  of  hailstones  is  signified  an  immersion 
into  evils,  and  a  powerful  iiyection  of  temptations.  In  like  manner  the 
terai  before  us,  which  in  one  connexion  denotes  the  gentle  distillation 
of  rain  from  heaven  signifies  in  another  the  violent  casting  of  darts 
and  stones  upon  a  person,  or  a  plunging  him  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  Thus  Ex.  xv.  4,  "  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  hosts  hath  he  cast 
(fn**,  yArAA)  into  the  sea."  Ex.  xix.  13,  "There  shall  not  an  hand 
touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  be  stoned  or  shot  through  (fTl*^^  tfiy&rek). 
Ps.  Ixxxi  v.  7,  "  But  God  shall  shoot  at  them  (tJ'l'',  yorim)  with  an  arrow ; 
saddenly  shall  they  be  wounded."  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3,  "  And  the  battle 
Went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  (fi*^*n?3n,  hammorim)  hit  him, 
and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers  (tJ'^'il?an,  hammorim) y  Prov. 
UvL  18,  **  As  a  mad  man  who  casteth  (nn'^,  yoreh)  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death."    All  these  terms  are  from  the  same  original  root. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  one  and  the  same  word 
Bsed  in  such  a  diversity  of  senses,  atid  yet  the  key  of  the  internal 
sense  very  easily  solves  the  problem.  Such  illustrations  of  the 
general  principle  of  a  spiritual  sense  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  Hebrew,  and  we  propose  from  time  to  time  to  point 
diem  out.  £0. 


ARTICLE    IT. 


WAS  THE  MISSION  OF  SWEDENBORG  FOUNDED  IN  THE  MORAL  NE- 
CESSITIES OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD  I 

To  a  truly  sincere  mind  there  can  be  but  two  branches  of  inquiry 
in  relation  to  this  very  important  subject.  First,  is  the  proposed  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  revelation  of  truth  contained  in  the 
Bible ;  and,  secondly,  is  it  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
nutn  in  his  present  state  of  sinfulness  and  probation?  We  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  Swedenborg  professes  to  make  no  new  re- 
Telation  of  truth  to  the  world.  He  leaves  the  Bible  precisely  where 
he  found  it,  not  rejecting  a  single  word  or  even  a  single  letter  of  the 
original  text.  He  proposes  no  new  object  of  worship,  projects  no 
Dew  code  of  morality,  contends  for,  no  new  scheme  of  salvation. 
The  great  principles  of  truth  contained  in  the  revealed  Word  of  Ie\i<(y 
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vah  he  contends  are  as  everlasting  as  their  Author  himself,  nay,  that 
they  are  intimately  and  unalternately  identified  with  his  very  nature 
and  attributes.  Being  truth  emanating  from  him,  they  cannot  be 
less  than  the  truth  of  God,  independent  of  and  unconnected  with 
any  thing  that  is  in  man,  and  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
The  difficulty  on  man's  part  is,  not  so  much  to  understand  where 
truth  is  to  be  found,  as  to  discern  its  full  meaning,  and  enter  into  its 
proper  spirit  when  presented  to  the  mind.  And  this  will  be  done 
effectually  just  in  proportion  as  man's  spirit  becomes  more  nearly  as- 
similated to  the  spirit  of  him  who  gave  it.  Swedenborg's  commis- 
sion therefore  extended  no  further  than  to  the  exposition  of  that  truth 
which  had  been  ravealed  for  centuries,  which  has  remained  unaltera- 
bly the  same  in  the  wrijtten  word  of  inspiration,  and  which  is  to  re- 
main the  same  throughout  eternity.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment  whether 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  an  exposition  was  necessar)% 
and  that  this  solemn  and  important  task  of  explaining  the  truth  has 
been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  theological  writings  of  our 
author.  v 

We  are  fully  instructed  in  the  Bible  that  man  has  a  natural  part 
and  a  spiritual  part,  a  natural  mind  and  a  spiritual  mind,  a  natural 
discernment  and  a  spiritual  discernment.  Should  any  one  attempt  to 
find  fault  with  this  language,  and  to  allege  that  it  is  unsatisfactorj'' 
and  unintelligible,  we  can  only  say  in  reply  that  with  such  an  one  we 
must  at  once  break  off*  all  communion  on  this  subject,  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  treat  it  otherwise  than  as  connected  with  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  divine  revelation.  Deny  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  you  must  as  certainly  deny  all  that  Swedenborg  has  said 
in  regard  to  the  heavenly  arcana  contained  therein.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  men  are  so  slow  in  apprehending  truth  is,  that  they  in 
the  first  place  deny  and  discredit  the  source  from  which  it  emanates, 
rather  believing  that  it  originates  with  themselves,  than  that  it  is  to 
be  traced  either  to  God  or  the  Bible.  With  men  who  are  in  this 
state  we  say  again  we  can  have  no  fellowship  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  truth  of  Swedenborg  can  only  be  tested  by  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,  and  if  the  last  is  to  fall  so  must  the  other  also. 

We  assert  and  maintain  therefore  that  there  appropriately  belongs 
to  man  a  distinct  spiritual  discernment  of  heavenly  things,  a  faculty 
of  perception  adapted  to  the  pure  and  transcendant  truths  contained 
in  God's  holy  Word,  and  that  this  faculty  is  as  much  the  subject  of 
improvement  or  decay  as  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  man 
is  able  to  discern  the  light  of  mere  natural  truth.  We  are  informed 
in  Swedenborg's  writings  of  the  successive  establishment  and  fall  of 
different  churches  which  have  existed  at  different  period^  of  the  world, 
and  which,  if  believed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  perver- 
sion and  obscuration  of  that  spiritual  faculty  in  man  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  which  is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  position  we 
have  assumed  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Take,  for  instance,  the  gradual 
decay  and  final  consummation  of  the  Jewish  Church.  No  one  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  it  was  altogether  purer  at  its  origin  and 
first  establishment,  purer  we  mean  so  far  as  regarded  a  right  under- 
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standing  of  its  requisitions  and  services,  than  it  was  at  its  consumma- 
tion or  end.  The  love  of  self  and  of  the  world  was  by  no  means  so 
strong  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  Church  as  it  was  at  its 
termination.  F^lses  of  doctrine  and  evils  of  life  were  more  and 
more  interwoven  into  the  whole  frame  work  of  their  religious  ser- 
vices, until  the  faculty  of  discerning  and  receiving  spiritual  instruction, 
which  in  the  Jew  at  least  was  never  very  strong  or  brilliant,  became 
weaker  and  weaker.  A  mass  of  traditionary  innovations  was  en- 
grafted on  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  the  lamp  of  truth  in  their 
temple  burned  every  day  dimmer  and  dimmer,  tne  shattered  fabric 
of  their  religion  tottered  to  its  very  base,  and  finally  not  one  stone 
was  left  on  another  that  was  not  cast  down.  The  Jewish  Church 
became  a  dead  carcase,  a  valley  of  dry  bones4  a  whited  sepulchre — 
the  spiritual  discernment  of  men  existed  only  as  the  pale  flickering 
light  of  exhaustion  and  decay — the  glory  had  departed  from  Jerusa- 
lem— and  in  order  that  men  might  be  saved,  in  the  church  and  out  of 
it,  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  dispensation  from  heaven  should 
quicken  their  faculties  to  a  right  perception  and  understanding  of 
truth,  and  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  practise  it  in  their  lives 
with  zeal  and  afiection. 

We  will  not   stop  here  to  inquire  what   other  means,  connected 
with  a  new  dispensation  of  truth,  are  usually  provided  by  the  divine 
love  and  wisdom  for  the  amelioration  of  man's  spiritual  condition,  and 
his  restoration  to  true  order  and  happiness.    We  may  readily  suppose 
that  the  mere  presentation  or  revelation  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  un- 
qualified men,  after  the  truth  has  been  obscured  and  perverted,  could 
be  of  little  efficacy  in  producing  a  change  in  the  will  and  affections, 
without  which  the  reception  of  truth  would  perhaps  do  more  harm 
than  good.     Sweclenborg  is  plain  and  emphatic  on  this  subject,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  unfolds  and  explains  to  us  how  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  an  extraordinary  influx  flowing  down  from  spiritual  spheres 
into  the  natural  world  around  us,  operates  to  make  truth  available, 
even  at  a  time  when  its  very  first  principles  have  been  destroyed  in 
the   minds  of  men.     But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  see 
and  be  convinced  that  man,  relying  on  his  own  self-derived  intelli- 
gence,   has  in  all  ages  of  the   world  and    of  the    church    receded 
from  the  divine  image,  and  that  his  tendencies,  when  not  counter- 
acted by  extraordinary  influences,  are  to  a  deeper  and  deeper  state  of 
moral  and  spiritual  darkness. 

The  Jew,  then,  destroyed  his  religion  by  evils  of  life  and  falses  of 
doctrine.  Unpromising  and  external,  adapted  to  the  mere  outward 
roan,  as  were  the  rites  of  his  church,  yet  even  the  little  fruit  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  follow  from  these  was  either  not  gathered 
at  all,  or  was  so  far  infected  and  injured  by  his  foolish  traditions  as 
to  render  it  almost  entirely  worthless. 

Swedenborg  informs  us  that  so  far  as  regards  the  church,  the  Chris- 
tian is  in  a  not  much  better  state  fit  the  present  day,  than  the  Jew  was 
when  life  and  immortality  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  this  statement  is 
SQsceptible  of  proof,  for  if  it  is,  it  will  not  only  go  far  to  establish  that 
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dependent  on  the  others,  and  their  mutual  and  combined  services 
maintain  the  existence  of  the  body.  Every  structure,  simple  or  com- 
pound, appears  at  the  precise  point  where  it  can  best  fulfil  its  definite 
Amotion.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  remarks,  ^  Every  organ  created 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the  organs  which  follow  it." 
This  definite  correlation  of  parts  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  or^ 
ganization  of  every  era,  and  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  study  of  geological  strata,  the  facts  of  Chemistry, 
and  even  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  Natural  History,  from  the  In- 
ftisoria,  to  man  himself,  substantiate  this  idea,  involving  the  doctrine 
of  use,  which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Swedenborgian  phi- 
losophy. It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  a  point  so  obvious  to  all,  and  to 
which  no  one  will  probably  demur. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  Swedenborg's  philosophy  of  organization, 
and  such  is  the  system  which  has  been  branded  as  more  absurd  than 
the  monstrous  fictions  of  the  Koran  I  We  refer  its  merits  to  the  court 
of  nature,  and  anticipate  a  decision  in  our  favor.  If  physical  science 
does  not  sanction  the  theory,  we  are  willing  to  abandon  it,  or  to  give 
it  a  place  only  in  our  memories  with  the  beautiful  visions  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  world.  A  theory,  unsubstantiated  by  fact,  is  a  shadow,  a 
vision.  But  a  theory  which  not  only  harmonizes  virith  known  facts, 
but  is  eminently  suggestive  of  new  ones,  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  mind  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  human  discovery.  If 
the  laws  of  nature  are  to  remain  riddles  for  ever,  if  the  materialist 
has  stretched  the  bow  of  philosophy  to  its  farthest  limits,  then  indeed 
let  the  works  of  Swedenborg  be  entombed  in  old  libraries  with  the 
forgotten  speculations  of  former  ages.  But  if  the  universe  is  not  the 
monstrous  ofi*spring  of  Chance,  if  the  Bible  is  not  a  discordant  medley 
of  Jewish  traditions,  then  will  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  supersede 
all  theories.  The  time  is  passing  away  when  ridicule  of  tiie  man,  or 
ignorance  of  the  system  can  obscure  the  glory  of  the  one,  or  suppress 
the  merits  of  the  other. 

**  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers, 
But  wounded  Error  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshipers." 

W.  H.  H» 


ARTICLE   III. 


BIBLICAL  EXPOSITIONS. 
I. 

JOBN  VIII.  3*11. 

**  And  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a  woman  laken  in  adal- 
tery ;  and  when  they  had  set  her  in  the  midst,  4.  They  say  unto  him,  Master^ 
this  woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act.  5.  Now  Moses  in  the  law 
conmianded  us,  that  such  should  be  stoned  :  buc  what  sayest  thou  ?  6.  This 
they  said,  tempting  him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him.  But  Jesus 
stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  gtoxmA^oi  though  h$  hnrd  ihrna 
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•or.  7.  So  when  they  continued  asking  him^  he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said  unto 
ihem.  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  8.  And 
again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground.  9.  And  tliey  which  heard  t/, 
being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at 
the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last :  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  stand- 
ing in  the  midst.  10.  When  Jesus  had  lifted  up  himself,  and  saw  none  but  the 
woman,  he  said  unto  her.  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  ?  hath  no 
man  condemned  thee?  11.  She  said,  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  tliee :  go,  and  sin  no  more.'' 

The  insertion  of  the  clause  in  italics  at  the  end  of  verse  G,  to  which, 
of  course,  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  original,  tends  to  con- 
vey the  impression,  that  our  Lord  stooped  down  and  wrote  with  his 
linger  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  reverie  or  fit  of  abstraction,  as  not 
paying  attention  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  woman.  This  is 
doubtless  very  far  from  the  truth.  Ue  wrote  upon  the  ground,  not 
because  he  did  not  heed  what  was  said  to  him,  but  because  he  did. 
A  parallel  passage  suggested  by  Swedenborg  aiibrds  a  most  satisfac- 
toiy  clew  to  the  true  interpretation.  Jer.  xvii.  13, "  O  Lord,  the  hope 
of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee  shall  be  ashamed,  and  they  that  depart 
from  me  shall  be  written  in  the  earthy  because  they  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  the  fountain  of  living  waters.''*  The  language  is  a  clear  rebuke 
to  the  apostate  sons  of  Israel,  with  the  threatening  of  something  im- 

f^lied  in  their  being  "  written  in  the  earth."  What  this  is  we  may 
earn  from  Swedenborg's  explication: — "To  be  written  in  the  earth 
is  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  the  state  of  life,  inasmuch  as  by 
earth  is  signified  what  is  condemned.  Hence,*'  he  continues,  "  it  is 
evident  what  is  signified  by  the  Lord's  writing  with  his  finger  on  the 
earth,  namely,  the  same  as  above  in  Jeremiah,  or,  that  they  were  equally 
condemned  on  account  of  adulteries,  wherefore  Jesus  said,  'Ho  that 
is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.'  That  the 
Lord  twice  wrote  on  the  ground  in  the  temple  signified  their  condem- 
nation for  adulteries  in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  for  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees were  they  who  adulterated  the  goods,  and  falsified  the  truths  of 
the  Word,  consequently  of  the  church;  and  adulteries  in  the  spiritual 
^nse  are  adulterations  of  good  and  falsifications  of  truth  ;  wherefore 
also  be  called  that  nation  an  adulterous  and  sinful  nation"  {A,  E,  222). 
This  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  scope  of  the  incident,  as 
to  which  all  the  commentators  are  sadl}'  at  a  loss  to  make  any  thing 
of  it.  Mr.  Barnes  says  of  the  writing  on  the  ground  that  the  Saviour's 
**  object  is  unknown,  and  conjecture  is  useless,"  although  somewhat 
strangely  he  ofiers  himself  in  the  same  connexion  the  following  solu- 
tion ; — **  By  this  Jesus  showed  them  clearly  that  he  was  not  solicitous 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  case,  and  that  it  was  not  his  wish  or 
iatention  to  intermeddle  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation."    The 

•  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  sudden  change  of  person.  The  verse  opens  with 
tn  ■ddress  to  the  Lord  in  the  second  person,  and  it  is  said,  **  all  they  that  forsake  thet 
ik&U  bo  ashamed,"  when  all  at  once  the  speaker  identifies  himself  with  the  Lord,  saying, 
'*they  that  depart  from  me  shall  be  written,  dec."  This  illustrates  the  position  of  our 
tatbor  elsewhere,  that  when  the  divine  iniiux  infills  an  angel-messengcr  he  knows  no 
other  than  that  "he  is  the  Lord  himself.  From  several  passages  in  the  Word  it  would  seem 
Uiat  this  holds  also  occasiooally  of  the  sacied  writers  ander  the  afflatus  of  iuBplre^Qia. 

yoL.  a.  5 
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above  exposition  however  gives  quite  another  version  of  the  affair, 
and  shows  that  the  Lord  by  a  symbolic  act  designed  to  apply  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  to  the  persons  before  him.  In  a  most  significant 
manner  he  would  teach  them  that  as  their  forsaking  the  Lord  was 
spiritual  adultery,  it  was  with  a  poor  grace  that  they  stood  forward 
as  the  accusers  of  the  offending  woman.  It  was  a  rebuke  administer- 
ed by  an  act  which  might  be  properly  translated  into  the  language  of 
Paul : — ^**  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art 
that  judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another  thou  condemnest  thy- 
self;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things. — Thou  that  sayest, 
a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?" 

II. 

Hos.  X.  12. 
"  It  is  time  to  sieek  the  Lord  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you." 

This  is  rendered  by  Swedenborg  "  till  he  come  and  teach  you  righ- 
teousness," and  so  also  a  number  of  critics  and  commentators  of 
good  repute  render  it.    But  to  the  New  Church  it  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence which  rendering  is  adopted,  as  the  original  Hebrew  for  to 
rain  and  to  teach  (  n^i'^,  yhrd,h)  is  the  same,  and  however  remote  these 
ide£Ls  may  seem  at  first  blush  to  be  from  each  other,  yet  the  amalgam, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  spiritual  sense,  serves  to  bring  them  together  in 
very  close  relation.     It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where,  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  very  letter  affords  a  clew  to  the  spirit.     The  following 
remarks  of  our  author  will  be    seen  to  be  in  point :  "  Because  rain 
water  descends  out  of  the  clouds  in  heaven,  therefore  by  raining  rain 
is  signified  the  influx  of  divine  truth  from  the  Lord  in  heaven  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  rain  fertilizes  the  earth,  therefore  it  signifies  the  divine 
truth,  fertilizing  and  fructifying  the  church,  whence  by  rain  is  also 
signified  spiritual  benediction.     That  by  rain,  in  the  Word,  is  not  im- 
derstood  rain,  but  the  influent  Divine  [principle],  from  which  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom,  likewise  the  good  of  love  and  trutlTof  faith  in  man, 
grow  and  fructify,  and  that  by  raining  is  signified  influx,  may  appear 
from  the  following  passages :  Thus  in  Moses :  *  My  doctrine  shall 
flow  down  as  the  rain,  my  word  shall  drop  as  the  dew,  as  droppings 
[stillffi]  upon  the  grass,  and  as  the  drops  [guttae]  upon  the  herb'  (Deut. 
xxxii.  2) :  doctrine  is  here  compared  to  rain,  because  by  rain  is  signi- 
fied the  divine  truth  proceeding,  from  which  is  the  all  of  doctrine  ; 
for  all  comparisons  in  the  Word  are  also  from  correspondences  :  in- 
asmuch as  the  divine  truth  flowing  down  is  signified  by  rain,  it  is 
therefore  said,  my  doctrine  shall  flow  down  as  rain**  {A,  i\<644).     In 
the  passage  from  Moses  the  original  word  for   rain  is  rm?a,  more\ 
from  the  root  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Joel 
ii.  23,  the  marginal  reading  varies  from  the  text  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  a  confirming  light  upon  the  asserted  relation  ; — "  He  hath  given 
you  the  former  rain   (rm?3,  moreh)  moderately  (marg.  *  or,  a  teacher 
of  righteousnjBSs)."    In  the  spiritual  sense  either  version  would  answer. 
From  the  same  root  comes  likewise  the  original  term  for  law  (n'Tm 
torah)f7^hkk  evidently  haa  the  eame  interior  import* 
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It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  a  sense 
strikingly  correspondent  to  what  Swedenborg  gives  as  the  opposite  of 
the  foregoing ;  "  From  these  considerations  it  may  now  appear,  that 
by  rain,  in  the  Word,  is  signified  the  influx  of  divine  truth  from  the 
Lord,  whence  man  has  spiritual  life,  and  this  because  waters,  of 
which  rain  consists,  signify  the  truth  of  doctrine  and  the  truth  of  faith  : 
bat  whereas  by  waters,  in  the  opposite  sense,  are  signified  falses  of 
doctrine  and  of  faith,  therefore  also  by  showers  of  rain,  equally  as  by 
inundations  of  waters  and  by  a  flood,  are  signified  not  only  falses  de- 
stroying truths,  but  also  temptations,  in  which  man  either  falls  or 
conquers"  {A.  E.  644).  He  remarks  also  that  by  a  violent  pouring 
down  of  rain  and  by  showers  of  hailstones  is  signified  an  immersion 
into  evils,  and  a  powerful  injection  of  temptations.  In  like  manner  the 
term  before  us,  which  in  one  connexion  denotes  the  gentle  distillation 
of  rain  from  heaven  signifies  in  another  the  violent  casting  of  darts 
and  stones  upon  a  person,  or  a  plunging  him  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  Thus  Ex.  xv.  4,  '*  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  hosts  hath  he  cast 
(m'^,  yAr<4A)  into  the  sea."  Ex.  xix.  13,  "There  shall  not  an  hand 
touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  be  stoned  or  sJiot  through  (H'l'^'',  ykytreh). 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7,  "  But  God  shall  shoot  at  them  (tJ'i'',  yorem)  with  an  arrow ; 
suddenly  shall  they  be  wounded."  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3,  "  And  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  (fi'^*n?an,  hammorim)  hit  him, 
and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers  (ti'^'ilJan,  hammorim),^*  Prov. 
xxvi.  18,  **  As  a  mad  man  who  casteth  {^"^^  yoreh)  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death."    All  these  terms  are  from  the  same  original  root. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  one  and  the  same  word 
used  in  such  a  diversity  of  senses,  and  yet  the  key  of  the  internal 
sense  very  easily  solves  the  problem.  Such  illustrations  of  the 
general  principle  of  a  spiritual  sense  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  Hebrew,  and  we  propose  from  time  to  time  to  point 
them  out.  Ed. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


WAS  THE  MISSION  OF  SWEDENBORG  FOUNDED  IN  THE  MORAL  NE- 
CESSITIES OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD  I 

To  a  truly  sincere  mind  there  can  be  but  two  branches  of  inquiry 
in  relation  ty  this  very  important  subject.  First,  is  the  proposed  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  revelation  of  truth  contained  in  the 
Bible  ;  and,  secondly,  is  it  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
man  in  his  present  state  of  sinfulness  and  probation  ?  We  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  Swedenborg  professes  to  make  no  new  re- 
velation of  truth  to  the  world.  He  leaves  the  Bible  precisely  where 
he  found  it,  not  rejecting  a  single  word  or  even  a  single  letter  of  the 
original  text.  He  proposes  no  new  object  of  worship,  projects  no 
new  code  of  morality,  contends  for  no  new  scheme  of  salvation. 
Hie  gteat  principles  of  truth  contained  in  the  revealed  "Word  ot  3^^ 
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vah  he  contends  are  as  everlasting  as  their  Author  himself,  nay,  that 
they  are  intimately  and  unalternately  identified  with  his  very  nature 
and  attributes.  Being  truth  emanating  from  him,  they  cannot  be 
less  than  the  truth  of  God,  independent  of  and  unconnected  with 
any  thing  that  is  in  man,  and  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
The  difficulty  on  man^s  part  is,  not  so  much  to  understand  where 
truth  is  to  be  found,  as  to  discern  its  full  meaning,  and  enter  into  its 
proper  spirit  when  presented  to  the  mind.  And  this  will  be  done 
efffectually  just  in  proportion  as  man's  spirit  becomes  more  nearly  as- 
similated to  the  spirit  of  him  who  gave  it.  Swedenborg's  commis- 
sion therefore  extended  no  further  than  to  the  exposition  of  that  truth 
which  had  been  ravealed  for  centuries,  which  has  remained  unaltera- 
bly the  same  in  the  wri.tten  word  of  inspiration,  and  which  is  to  re- 
main the  same  throughout  eternity.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment  whether 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  an  exposition  was  necessary, 
and  that  this  solemn  and  important  task  of  explaining  the  truth  has 
been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  theological  writings  of  our 
author.  v 

We  are  fully  instructed  in  the  Bible  that  man  has  a  natural  part 
and  a  spiritual  part,  a  natural  mind  and  a  spiritual  mind,  a  natural 
discernment  and  a  spiritual  discernment.  Should  any  one  attempt  to 
find  fault  with  this  language,  and  to  allege  that  it  is  unsatisfactorj' 
and  unintelligible,  we  can  only  say  in  reply  that  with  such  an  one  w6 
must  at  once  break  oflT  all  communion  on  this  subject,  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  treat  it  otherwise  than  as  connected  with  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  divine  revelation.  Deny  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  you  must  as  certainly  deny  all  that  Swedenborg  has  said 
in  regard  to  the  heavenly  arcana  contained  therein.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  men  are  so  slow  in  apprehending  truth  is,  that  they  in 
the  first  place  deny  and  discredit  the  source  from  which  it  emanates, 
rather  believing  that  it  originates  with  themselves,  than  that  it  is  to 
be  traced  either  to  God  or  the  Bible.  With  men  who  are  in  this 
state  we  say  again  we  can  have  no  fellowship  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  truth  of  Swedenborg  can  only  be  tested  by  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,  and  if  the  last  is  to  fall  so  must  the  other  also. 

We  assert  and  maintain  therefore  that  there  appropriately  belongs 
to  man  a  distinct  spiritual  discernment  of  heavenly  things,  a  faculty 
of  perception  adapted  to  the  pure  and  transcendant  truths  contained 
in  God's  holy  Word,  and  that  this  faculty  is  as  much  the  subject  of 
improvement  or  decay  as  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  man 
is  able  to  discern  the  light  of  mere  natural  truth.  We  arc  informed 
in  Swedenborg's  writings  of  the  successive  establishment  and  fall  of 
different  churches  which  have  existed  at  different  period^  of  the  w^orld, 
and  which,  if  believed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  perver- 
sion and  obscuration  of  that  spiritual  faculty  in  man  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  which  is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  position  we 
have  assumed  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Take,  for  instance,  the  gradual 
decay  and  final  consummation  of  the  Jewish  Church.  No  one  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  it  was  altogether  purer  at  its  origin  and 
first  establishment,  purer  we  mean  so  far  as  regcurded  a  right  under- 
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standing  of  its  requisitions  and  services,  than  it  was  at  its  consiupma- 
tion  or  end.  The  love  of  self  and  of  the  world  was  by  no  means  so 
strong  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  Church  as  it  was  at  its 
termination.  F^lses  of  doctrine  and  evils  of  life  were'  more  and 
more  interwoven  into  the  whole  frame  work  of  their  religious  ser- 
vices, until  the  facultyof  discerning  and  receiving  spiritual  instruction, 
which  in  the  Jew  at  least  was  never  very  strong  or  brilliant,  became 
weaker  and  weaker.  A  mass  of  traditionary  innovations  was  en- 
grafted on  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  the  lamp  of  truth  in  their 
temple  burned  every  day  dimmer  and  dimmer,  tne  shattered  fabric 
of  their  religion  tottered  to  its  very  base,  and  finally  not  one  stone 
was  left  on  another  that  was  not  cast  down.  The  Jewish  Church 
became  a  dead  carcase,  a  valley  of  dry  bones 4  a  whited  sepulchre — 
the  spiritual  discernment  of  men  existed  only  as  the  pale  flickering 
light  of  exhaustion  and  decay — the  glory  had  departed  from  Jerusa- 
lem— and  in  order  that  men  might  be  saved,  in  the  church  and  out  of 
it,  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  dispensation  from  heaven  should 
quicken  their  faculties  to  a  right  perception  and  understanding  of 
truth,  and  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  practise  it  in  their  lives 
with  zeal  and  aflTection. 

We  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  what  other  means,  connected 
with  a  new  dispensation  of  truth,  are  usually  provided  by  the  divine 
love  and  wisdom  for  the  amelioration  of  man's  spiritual  condition,  and 
his  restoration  to  true  order  and  happiness.  We  may  readily  suppose 
that  the  mere  presentation  or  revelation  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  un- 
qualified men,  after  the  truth  has  been  obscured  and  perverted,  could 
be  of  little  efficacy  in  producing  a  change  in  the  will  and  afiections, 
without  which  the  reception  of  truth  would  perhaps  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Swedenborg  is  plain  and  emphatic  on  this  subject,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  unfolds  and  explains  to  us  how  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  an  extraordinary  influx  flowing  down  from  spiritual  spheres 
into  the  natural  world  around  us,  operates  to  make  truth  available, 
even  at  a  time  when  its  very  first  principles  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  minds  of  men.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  see 
and  be  convinced  that  man,  relying  on  his  own  self-derived  intelli- 
gence, has  in  all  ages  of  the  world  and  of  the  church  receded 
from  the  divine  image,  and  that  his  tendencies,  when  not  counter- 
acted by  extraordinary  influences,  are  to  a  deeper  and  deeper  state  of 
moral  and  spiritual  darkness. 

The  Jew,  then,  destroyed  his  religion  by  evils  of  life  and  falses  of 
doctrine.  Unpromising  and  external,  adapted  to  the  mere  outward 
man,  as  were  the  rites  of  his  church,  yet  even  the  little  fruit  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  follow  from  these  was  either  not  gathered 
at  all,  or  was  so  far  infected  and  injured  by  his  foolish  traditions  as 
to  render  it  almost  entirely  worthless. 

Swedenborg  informs  us  that  so  far  as  regards  the  church,  the  Chris- 
tian is  in  a  not  much  better  state  at  the  present  day,  than  the  Jew  was 
when  life  and  immortality  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  this  statement  is 
susceptible  of  proof,  for  if  it  is,  it  will  not  only  go  far  to  establish  that 
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spiritual  organism  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  may  b^ 
strong  reason  for  looking  with  favor  on  Swedenborg's  theologic 
writings. 

We  are  aware,  however,  of  the  nice  ground  on  which  we  trei 
\vhen  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  a  suljject  of  this  nature.  No  mj 
ter  what  may  be  the  urgency  or  the  purity  of  the  motive ;  no  matt 
what  may  be  the  terms  made  use  of ;  no  matter  with  what  fairnc 
or  caution  the  statement  may  be  drawn  up,  nothing  will  prevent  t 
sneers  of  the  skeptic,  or  the  denunciations  of  the  bigot.  The  one  vi 
in  all  probability  laugh,  and  the  other  rave,  and  while  each  preten 
to  be  the  advocate  of  truth,  and  the  friend  of  humanity,  yet  be 
alike  adhere  to  the  inflexible  and  merciless  canon  of  long-cherish 
prejudice,  and  rely  alike  on  a  fanciful  orthodoxy,  which  in  the  chur 
and  out  of  it  is  to  form  the  standard  of  light  and  reason.  T 
task  we  say  is  a  dangerous  and  a  difficult  one,  and  we  only  venti; 
on  it  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  in  order 
invoke  an  impartial  judgment  on  a  man  whose  claims  are  beginni 
to  press  on  the  attention  of  mankind  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel 
decision  either  of  condemnation  or  approval. 

The  christian  religion  had  its  origin  under  circumstances  that  j 
vored  the  spread  of  purer  principles  than  had  been  acknowledged 
either  the  Jewish  church,  or  the  Gentile  philosophy.  The  one,  as  ^ 
have  already  intimated,  had  been  spoiled  and  destroyed  by  the  fooli 
inventions  and  selfish  worldly  temper  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  and  t 
other  had  been  exercised  for  the  most  part  in  promoting  either  sensi 
gratification,  or  unintelligible  mysticism.  Both  had  fallen  into  c 
cay,  and  were  alike  devoid  of  purity  and  simplicity  of  intention 
the  one  hand,  and  of  correct  reasoning  on  the  other.  All  the  clcmei 
of  moral  worth  and  integrity,  all  the  feelings  of  natural  piety  a 
veneration,  had  been  convulsed  and  overthrown  on  the  agitating  a 
still  increasing  strength  of  hereditary  evil.  But,  as-  in  the  case 
corresponding  atmospheric  tempests,  something  of  value  had  bei 
raised  to  the  surface,  and  required  the  helping  aid  and  the  divine  symp 
thy  of  a  new  religion.  There  lived  at  that  age  of  the  world,  as  h 
lived  at  former  periods,  and  as  live  at  the  present  day,  a  few  m< 
whose  jnoral  and  spiritual  powers  of  perception  were  far  strong 
than  their  reason,  and  who  could  discern  truth  much  more  cleai 
than  they  could  talk  about  it.  These  men  had  no  difficulty  in  app 
bending  and  entertaining  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  new  Christi 
dispensation.  It  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  understand  that  love 
God  and  love  to  man  was  the  great  central  saving  truth  of  all  religi 
and  all  philosophy.  They  were  fully  convinced  in  their  own  mil 
that  in  some  mysterious  way,  which  we  can  hardly  believe  they  i 
dertook  to  fathom,  Christ  was  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.  But  ' 
cannot  suppose  that  it  had  ever  entered  into  their  mindd  to  divide  I 
Godhead  into  three  distinct  persons,  much  less  had  they  digested  a 
thought  out  a  plan  of  mercy  and  salvation,  predicated  on  this  tri-p 
sonal  scheme. 

They  were  men  of  great   simplicity  of  character,  following  vin 
for  virtue's  sake,  rather  than  speculating  on  the  eflects  or  consequ 
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ees  of  their  conduct  They  had  let  go  their  grasp  on  mere  worldly 
and  temporal  objects  around  them,  and  were  looking  for  a  brighter 
country,  an  everlasting  mansion,  a  building  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  many  of  them  were 
confidently  entertaining  the  opinion,  an  opinion  no  doubt  founded  on  a 
wrong  apprehension  of  the  divine  language  used  by  our  Saviour  when 
on  the  earth,  that  the  whole  material  world  around  them  was  soon  to 
perish,  and  that  the  hopes  and  schemes  and  expectations  of  men  were 
all  to  be  absorbed  in  the  melting  of  the  elements,  and  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  great  globe  on  which  they  lived.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  should  ask  for  nothing  frorp  this  world,  that  they 
should  hope  for  everything  from  the  next.  And  although  their  concep- 
tions in  regard  to  things  around  and  above  them  were  not  founded  in 
the  exact  truth,  yet  they  never  failed  to  contend  for  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  was  to  be  erected  the  new  religion,  the  rock  on 
which  the  church  was  to  be  built,  namely,  love  to  God,  and  to  love 
man. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  Christian  dispensation  flour- 
ished for  a  while.  At  least  it  made  wonderful  inroads  on  the  false 
philosophy  and  even  on  the  political  tendencies  of  that  period.  The 
great  internal  promptings  of  truth  were  practically  exhibited  and 
embodied  in  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  and  while 
many  perhaps  were  induced  to  pity  their  credulity,  many  more  were 
constrained  to  admire  their  virtues  and  magnanimity.  We  are  aware 
that  the  church  was  at  the  same  time  encouraged  and  established  by 
superior  influences  from  above,  but  these  influences  had  their  great- 
est efficacy  in  the  unpretending  purity  and  exemplary  lives  of  her 
primitive  followers.  It  was  that  great  animating  principle,  the  new 
conunandment  that  they  should  love  one  another,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  other  truth  that  they  should  acknowledge  God  in  his 
humanity,  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  her  hope  and  expectations. 
Nothing  above  this  was  comprehensible  to  man,  nothing  below  it  was 
sofiicient  for  his  salvation. 

Such  then  was  the  commencement  and  promise  of  Christianity,  but 
not  such  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise.  As  her  followers  increased 
there  was  found  a  greater  dissimilarity  in  their  views  and  a  greater 
diversity  in  their  attainments.  Men  of  vigorous  intellect,  but  per- 
haps of  worldly  pride  and  interest,  began  to  question  her  simplicity 
and  to  pry  into  her  mysteries.  They  regarded  the  Gospels  as  a  class 
of  writings  of  acknowledged  authority  indeed,  but  as  possessing  little 
or  no  distinctive  diflTerence  from  that  of  any  other  merely  human 
composition.  They  were  willing  that  they  should  be  called  the  word 
of  God,  and  they  adopted  this  language  themselves  in  commenting  on 
their  contents,  but  they  seemed  to  have  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
what  essentially  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  word  of  God 
and  the  word  of  man.  It  never  struck  them  that  a  purely  divine 
composition  must  be  as  highly  exalted  above  the  ordinary  language 
of  mortals,  as  the  works  of  creation  are  ordinarily  above  the  level  of 
mere  artificial  contrivance.  It  never  entered  their  minds  that  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  Being  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom  must  in  its 
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Now  is  this  fancy  or  is  it  fact  ?  Is  it  truth  or  is  it  falsehood  ?  And 
if  it  be  truth — if  a  long,  long  night  of  desolation  and  death  has  set- 
tled down  on  the  church,  is  there  no  escape  to  her  children — must  this 
gloomy  night  last  forever  ?  And  if  men  have  been  struggling  for 
ages  and  ages  to  pierce  the  intolerable  gloom,  and  to  emerge  into  the 
light  and  life  of  spiritual  freedom,  but  have  sunk  down  again  and 
again,  overpowered  by  their  own  selfish  impotence,  is  there  no  rea- 
son to  hope  that  in  strength  and  reason,  a  goodness  and  a  power, 
greater  than  that  of  man  is,  while  man  nevertheless  is  both  free  to  act  as 
of  himself,  would  at  last  redeem  him  from  his  prostrate,  unhappy  condi- 
tion, and  raise  him  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God? 
The  church  is  consummated'  and  destroyed,  and  what  can  man  do  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  overwhelming  desolation?  And  if  he 
can  do  nothing,  then  a  new  dispensation  of  truth  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Then  Emanuel  Swedenborg  may  be  the  messenger  of  a  New 
Church — then  the  New  Church  writings  may  be  the  fitting  and  appoint- 
ed means  to  free  us  from  our  miserable  condition ;  then  the  second 
advent  of  our  blessed  Lord  may  in  truth  and  in  reality  have  come !  Is 
such  a  supposition  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  divine  love  and  wisdom 
of  our  heavenly  father?  Hitherto  we  may  not  have  been  instates 
to  become  the  proper  recipients  of  his  truth  and  goodness  ;  but  the 
world  has  been  changing,  and  must  no  change  take  place  in  the  spir- 
itual condition  of  man  ?  Surely,  he  that  proclaimed  to  man  and  to 
angels,  "Behold  I  come  quickly,"  will  come  at  last.  Let  us  look  for 
his  coming — let  us  wait  for  it — but  let  us  beware  how  we  oppose  it. 


ARTICLE    V. 


SWEDENBORG  ON  SLEEP. 

TIUNSLATKD   FROM   THE   "  CEc6nOMIA   BEONI  ANIMAUS." 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  following  article  is  an  extract  from  tlie  supplementary  volume  of  the 
"  Egonomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  published  iu  Londou,  1847.  The  general 
topics  of  the  volume  are  the  Fibre,  the  Arachnoid  Tunic,  and  the  Diseases  of 
the  Fibre.  The  paragraph  on  Sleep,  which  we  give  below,  occurs  under  the 
third  head,  and  is  introductory  to  the  class  of  diseases  which  are  attended 
with  lethargic  effects  upoft  the  brain.  The  technology  has  made  it  sometimes 
difRcult  to  do  full  justice  to  the  original^  which  often  blends  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  rigidly  scientific  with  the  elegantly  rhetorical,  but  the  leading  ideas 
are  every  where  faithfully  rendered.  In  order  to  avoid  a  too  frequent  re- 
iteration of  the  same  term,  we  have  not  been  uniform  in  regard  to  the 
ttanslation  of  *'  Cerebnim."  We  have  sometimes  retained  the  original,  which 
is  sufficiently  naturalized  in  our  language,  and  sometimes  represented  it  by 
"  brain."  The  reader,  however,  is  here  advised  that  wherever  "  brain"  occurs, 
the  original  is  always  ^'  cerebrum,"  which  he  can  substitute  if  he  thinks  it 
better. 
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blame  the  other  for  a  departure  from  the  primitive  rules  of  christian 
faith  and  practice,  there  is  after  all  an  almost  identical  sameness  in 
their  doctrines,  and  perhaps  much  less  difference  in  the  practice  re- 
sulting from  these  doctrines  than  is  generally  imagined.  Both  pro- 
fess to  place  their  hopes  of  salvation  on  what  is  alleged  to  have  been 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  although  they  may  say  that 
they  differ  somewhat  on  the  subject  of  faith  and  works,  yet  it  is  very 
evident  that  both  alike,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  argued  the  doc- 
trine of  being  saved  by  faith  alone  as  the  cardinal  point  of  their  res- 
pective creeds.  This  happened  unavoidably  from  the  dogmas  and 
teiEtchings  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  were  afterwards  received  by 
nearly  the  whole  Christian  world  as  the  doctrines  and  truth  of  the 
Bible.  Hence  the  bewildering  and  perplexing  errors  which  beset  the 
church  from  that  period  down  to  the  present.  Hence  the  unseemly 
attempts  of  many  to  mingle  the  profane  philosophy  of  pagan  writers 
with  the  pure  truths  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  the  low 
standard  of  christian  life  and  character,  leading  mankind  to  constant 
efforts  at  reconciling  the  violation  of  every  moral  precept  with  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Hence  the  pride  and  presump- 
tion of  the  papal  hierarchy,  claiming  an  exclusive  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  infirmities  of  humanity,  and  yet  infected  in  every  de- 
partment, of  its  colossal  despotism  with  the  love  of  self  and  the 
love  of  the  world.  Hence  the  spirit  of  persecution — the  sword,  the 
dungeon,  and  the  faggot,  the  haggard  forms  of  revenge  and  bigotry, 
gluttoning  and  sharpening  its  appetite  in  the  blood  of  its  victims,  and 
waiting  in  its  turn  to  be  devourefl  by  some  other  monster  of  bigot- 
ry as  merciless  and  cruel  as  itself.  Hence  the  long,  long  reign  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition,  which  covered  the  whole  christian  world 
with  a  terrible  night  of  fearful  desolation,  whose  ravages  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  torment  and  destroy  the  visible  church.  Hence  the 
idle  contentions  of  theological  pedants — the  throes  and,  convulsions 
of  good  men  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  and  the  disgraceful  warfare  which 
has  everywhere  been  waged  by  angry  disputants  of  every  creed  and 
of  every  sect.  Hence  in  short  the  total  consummation  and  destruction 
of  the  church,  the  spread  of  evils  of  life  and  falsities  of  doctrine, 
and  the  consequent  spiritual  darkness  which  even  yet  rests  on  the 
minds  of  professing  Christians. 

And  what  does  Swedenborg  propose  as  a  remedy  for  the  removal 
and  destruction  of  these  exorbitant  evils,  or,  more  properly,  what  ac- 
count does  he  give  of  the  means  adopted  by  Divine  Providence  for 
restoring  and  renovating  his  church  ?  He  tells  us  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem "  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  adorned  as  a  bride 
for  her  husband."  He  points  to  the  prophetic  annunciation,  "  Behold 
I  create  all  things  new  !"  and  he  says  now  is  the  time  of  the  second 
advent  of  the  Lord  for  that  very  purpose.  He  commences  his  attack  on 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  old  church  by  showing  that  its  very  founda- 
tion, that  of  assuming  three  divine  persons  in  the  Trinity,  a  founda- 
tion derived  from  the  self-derived  intelligence  of  men,  and  not  from 
the  Word  of  God,  is  discrepant  and  out  of  place,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence thereof  the  whole  buildingis  weak  and  vicious,  irregular  and 
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disproportioned.  He  evinces,  as  in  clear  light,  that  from  this  great 
central  support  an  immense  chain  of  doctrines  is  pending,  every  link 
of  which  is  spotted  and  corroded  by  the  canker  of  the  false  and  the 
absurd.  He  singles  out  from  these  the  doctrine  of  being  saved  by 
faith  alone,  and  holds  it  up  as  the  plague  of  the  church,  the  abomin- 
ation of  desolation,  the  first  great  hold  in  the  mighty  chain  which 
has  bound  mankind  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexity  and  falsehood  for 
centuries.  He  then  enumerates  another  and  another  falsity,  all  linked 
together  in  the  same  monster  chain,  and  all  reeking  with  the  infection 
contracted  from  the  first  radiating  point — the  doctrine  of  three  divine 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  Soon  the  description  assumes  a  fixed  reality 
of  startling  magnitude,  a  dead  carcase  with  an  appearance  of  life,  a 
diseased  and  tainted  form  with  9.  show  of  health  and  strength  and 
beauty.  The  picture  is  drawn  out  in  its  full  proportions,  the  exhibi- 
tio;i  becomes  one  of  painful  interest,  and  the  serious  beholder,  turning 
away  with  disgust,  asks  if  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil. 

The  remedy  pointed  out  by  the  Swedish  Revelator  is  simple  in  it- 
self, although  invested  with  circumstances  of  paramount  instruction 
and  importance  to  the  Christian  church.  He  tells  us  to  retrace  our 
steps,  to  believe  one  and  worship  one  God  in  his  glorified  and  divine 
humanity,  and  to  banish  forever  from  our  minds  the  idea  of  three  di- 
vine persons  in  the  Trinity ;  to  regard  faith  and  charity  as  the  divinely 
constituted  means  of  preparing  man  for  heaven,  and  not  faith  alone  ; 
to  believe  that  one  of  the  laws  of  divine  order  is,  that  man  should 
act  in  freedom  from  reason,  and  that  he  is  not  arbitrarily  doomed  to  a 
state  of  bliss  or  misery  from  an  unchangeable  predestination — to  re- 
member that  regeneration  is  not  instantaneous,  but  is  increasing  and 
progressive,  and  although  it  must  be  commenced  in  this  life,  it  is 
^in  its  broadest  sense  the  work  of  eternity  rather  than  of  time;  to  be 
convinced  that  while  man  is  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  yet  so  far  as 
regards  his  spirit  he  is  constantly  in  the  society  of  angels  and  spirits, 
in  another  world,  acted  upon  and  influenced  by  them  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  himself :  to  be  fully  assured  that  the  divine  love  and  wis- 
dom are  unceasingly  exercised  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  salvation 
of  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  that  the  divine  providence  over- 
rules the  aflairs  of  men  in  this  life  mainly  in  reference  to  their  spirit- 
ual states  in  the  world  to  come  ;  to  believe  that  this  divine  providence 
has  respect  to  the  minutest  particulars  of  every  person's  life,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual ;  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  a  Kingdom  of  uses ;  that  man  will  exist  in  a  perfect  human 
form  hereafter,  adapted  to  the  performance  of  these  uses ;  that  his 
state  and  condition  in  the  next  world  will  be  chosen  by  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  ruling  loves  and  aflections,  and  will  be  precisely  what 
he  made  them  by  his  life  in  the  body ;  that  the  life  of  a  good  angel 
in  heaven  will  be  exhibited  in  a  perfect  form  of  charity,  glowing  with 
intense  love  to  God  and  love  to  the  neighbor,  and  the  life  of  a  bad 
angel  in  hell  will  be  exhibited  in  a  corresponding  form  of  evil,  glow- 
ing with  intense  hatred  to  God  and  hatred  to  the  neighbor. 

And;  now  in  conclusion,  as  a  final  application  of  our  whole  subject, 
let  us  appeal  to  our  best  reason,  to  our  constant  experience,  x^ad  to 
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the  experience  of  the  whole  religious  world  as  a  test  of  the  probable 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  several  positions  which  have  been  assumed 
in  the  preceding  essay.  Almost  eighteen  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  the  Christian  Religion.  R  pro- 
fesses to  have  descended  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  and  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  mankind  by  means  of  a  wonderful  incarnation  of  that 
very  God  himself.  He  who  believes  this,  and  the  whole  Christian 
world  professes  to  believe  it,  must  most  assuredly  be  convinced  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  good  of  man,  that  both  in  its  letter  and  its 
spirit  it  was  designed  to  promote  his  present  and  everlasting  interests. 
And  if  it  has  failed  in  any  considerable  ^degree  to  accomplish  this 
great  purpose,  the  inevitable  conclusion  must  be,  that  there  is  some 
essential  and  specific  reason  connected  with  man  himself  which  can 
alone  account  for  it.  But  commencing  from  a  very  early  period  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  year  has  succeeded  year,  and  century  has 
followed  century,  and  the  great  problem  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
has  still  remained  to  be  decided.  Even  good  men  have  been  puzzled 
by  its  claims  on  their  faith,  and  the  inconsistencies  if  not  enormities 
of  its  practice ;  the  peculiar  religion  of  heaven  has  been  made  the 
excuse  and  pretence  for  a  thousand  false  sentiments,  a  thousand  su- 
perstitions, a^thousand  persecutions,  and  a  thousand  crimes.  A  dense 
cloud  of  darkness  and  error  has  for  ages  rested  on  the  Christian 
church,  and  although  its  sombre  hues  have  occasionally  been  changed 
into  appearances  of  less  absolute  blackness  and  despair,  yet  even 
now  the  serious  mind  is  appalled  at  the  threatening  forms  of  evil 
which  float  above  the  Christian  horizon.  Men  have  not  yet  forgot  to 
quarrel  about  points  of  doctrine,  and  systems  of  mere  external  obser- 
vances. Angry  disputants  rush  towards  each  other  with  a  creed  in 
one  hand,  and  a  form  of  bitter  denunciation  in  the  other,  while  the 
infidel  world  mocks  at  the  spectacle  with  open  derision,  and  pronoun- 
ces the  whole  Christian  scheme  to  be  a  system  of  weakness,  delusion 
and  imposture.  The  church  is  openly  proclaimed  to  be  in  danger, 
even  by  her  most  zealous  advocates,  and  sotne  are  again  beginning  to 
invoke  the  strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  authority  as  the  only  security 
against  the  schisms  and  heresies  of  a  beligerent  and  intractable  laity. 
And  all  this  time  the  blessed  form  of  charity  stands  without  the 
church,  rebuked  and  abashed  amidst  the  desolation  that  surrounds 
her,  banished  from  the  altars  and  affections  of  Christians,  seeking  for 
an  abode  in  the  bosom  of  some  ragged  Lazarus,  that  is  willing  to 
be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table,  and  liter- 
ally dwelling  more  with  the  Gentile  than  with  the  Christian  nations. 
Selfishness,  pride,  the  love  of  the  world,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
fraud,  deceit,  insensibility  to  human  suffering  and  to  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  oppression  and  injustice,  infest 
the  very  porches  of  our  temples,  and  crouch  at  the  very  footstools  of 
our  altars,  and  while  these  insatiable  evils  are  remorselessly  preying 
on  the  bleeding  and  mangled  body  of  the  church,  the  sullen  echo  to 
the  work  of  her  deadly  destroyers  is  still  heard  moaning  through  her 
cheerless  aisles  and  passages,  and  proclaiming  as  in  a  voice  from  the 
dead  abyss,  that  man  is  saved  by  faith  alone ! 
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Now  is  this  fancy  or  is  it  fact  ?  Is  it  truth  or  is  it  falsehood  ?  And 
if  it  be  truth — if  a  long,  long  night  of  desolation  and  death  has  set- 
tled down  on  the  church,  is  there  no  escape  to  her  children — must  this 
gloomy  night  last  forever  ?  And  if  men  have  been  struggling  for 
ages  and  ages  to  pierce  the  intolerable  gloom,  and  to  emerge  into  the 
light  and  life  of  spiritual  freedom,  but  have  sunk  down  again  and 
again,  overpowered  by  their  own  selfish  impotence,  is  there  no  rea- 
son to  hope  that  in  strength  and  reason,  a  goodness  and  a  power, 
greater  than  that  of  man  is,  while  man  nevertheless  is  both  free  to  act  as 
of  himself,  would  at  last  redeem  him  from  his  prostrate,  unhappy  condi- 
tion, and  raise  him  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ? 
The  church  is  consummated'  and  destroyed,  and  what  can  man  do  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  overwhelming  desolation  ?  And  if  he 
can  do  nothing,  th^n  a  new  dispensation  of  truth  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Then  Emanuel  Swedenborg  may  be  the  messenger  of  a  New 
Church — then  the  New  Church  writings  may  be  the  fitting  and  appoint- 
ed means  to  free  us  from  our  miserable  condition ;  then  the  second 
advent  of  our  blessed  Lord  may  in  truth  and  in  reality  have  come  !  Is 
such  a  supposition  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  divine  love  and  wisdom 
of  our  heavenly  father?  Hitherto  we  may  not  have  been  instates 
to  become  the  proper  recipients  of  his  truth  and  goodness  ;  but  the 
world  has  been  changing,  and  must  no  change  take  place  in  the  spir- 
itual condition  of  man?  Surely,  he  that  proclaimed  to  man  and  to 
angels,  "Behold  I  come  quickly,"  will  come  at  last.  Let  us  look  for 
his  coming — let  us  wait  for  it — but  let  us  beware  how  we  oppose  it. 


ARTICLE   v. 


SWEDENBORG  ON  SLEEP. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   "  CEc6nOMIA   REONI  ANIMALIS." 

BY  THE  EDITOR, 

The  following  article  is  an  extract  from  the  supplementary  volume  of  the 
"  EQonomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  published  iu  London,  1847.  The  general 
topics  of  the  volume  are  the  Fibre,  the  Arachnoid  Tunic,  and  the  Diseases  of 
the  Fibre.  The  paragraph  on  Sleep,  which  we  give  below,  occurs  under  the 
third  head,  and  is  introductory  to  the  class  of  diseases  which  are  attended 
with  lethargic  effects  upoft  the  brain.  The  technology  has  made  it  sometimes 
difficult  to  do  full  justice  to  the  original,  which  often  blends  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  rigidly  scientific  with  the  elegantly  rhetorical,  but  the  leading  ideas 
are  every  where  faithfully  rendered.  In  order  to  avoid  a  too  frequent  re- 
iteration of  the  same  term,  we  have  not  been  uniform  in  regard  to  the 
translation  of  "  Cerebrum."  We  have  sometimes  retained  the  original,  which 
is  sufficiently  naturalized  in  our  language,  and  sometimes  represented  it  by 
"brain."  The  reader,  however,  is  here  advised  that  wherever  "  brain"  occurs, 
the  original  is  always  *'  cerebrum,"  which  he  can  substitute  if  he  thinks  it 
better. 
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1.  Sleep  takes  place  when  the  brain  returns  into  its  natural  state, 
such  as  it  enjoyed  in  the  womb,  and  there  is  a  quiescence  of  the 
motions  and  affections  of  its  animus.  The  cerebrum  then  suffers  a 
kind  of  collapse  in  its  mazy  passages,  its  furrows  (sulci),  and  the 
spaces  intervening  between  the  cortical  spherules  and  the  medullary 
fibres.  The  effect  is  indicated  by  a  peculiar  tranquillity  and  inno- 
cence apparent  in  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  by  a  more  equable, 
slower,  deeper,  and  more  spontaneous  respiration  of  the  lungs :  mean- 
time, while  the  cerebrum  is  at  rest,  the  cerebellum  is  in  motion  and 
animation.  Accordingly  at  night  or  during  sleep  the  cerebrum  re- 
laxes the  reins  and  gives  them  up  to  the  cerebellum,  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  prerogative,  propels  the  pulmonary  machine  by  means 
of  its  own  and  the  fibres  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  as  it  does  also  the 
cardiac  apparatus  in  its  contractions,  together  with  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  into  all  which  it  flows,  producing  as  it  flows  a  complete 
equilibrium  of  the  whole.  From  the  cause  of  sleeping  and  wakeful- 
ness, and  from  various  other  phenomena,  conjoined  with  diligent 
anatomical  research,  we  learn  that  the  cerebrum  flows  in,  by  the 
medium  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Spinalis,  into  all  those  mus- 
cles which  are  moved  by  the  will ;  and  in  like  manner  the  cerebellum 
through  its  fibres ;  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  the  Medullas  Spinalis  proceed  confasciated  into  one  nerve, 
and  shrewdly  unite  themselves  in  the  muscles,  while  the  cerebellum 
acts  into  a  still  greater  number,  and  that  too  in  such  a  way  that 
while  it  governs  one  muscle,  it  at  the  same  time  governs  another, 
and  even  an  antagonist  one,  and  as  one  muscle  cannot  be  excited  to 
act  against  another,  as  is  done  by  the  cerebrum,  there  arises  an 
equilibrium  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  alternate  rest  and  unrest,  the 
cerebrum  sleeping  while  the  cerebellum  wakes,  and  vice  versa; 
whereas  if  both  should  sleep  together  inevitable  death  would  ensue, 
and  life  would  hover  in  uncertainty  if  both  were  equally  and  con- 
stantly in  joint  operation. 

2.  In  sleep  every  thing  is  prostrate  and  recumbent  which  can  vo- 
luntarily excite  the  muscles  or  dispose  the  organs  of  sense,  so  that 
they  shall  distinctly  receive  and  represent  the  modes  in  which  they 
are.  affected.  Thus  sleep  is  the  temporarv  death  of  the  voluntary 
actions  and  sensations,  being  in  fact  an  arfection  of  the  whole  cere- 
brum, which  is  the  common  seat,  both  of  the  sensorial  and  of  the 
voluntary  moving  powers.  But  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
brain  is  affected  is  only  to  be  learned  from  the  exquisite  anatomy  of 
all  its  parts,  its  substances,  meninges,  membranes,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  cerebellum  and  the  two-fold  medulla  lying  below.  The 
cerebrum  is  divided  into  hemispheres  and  into  convolutions  like  those 
of  the  intestines,  and  these  again  into  minor  ones  most  exactly  dis- 
criminated from  each  other  by  furrows  and  ridges;  onefold,  com- 
missure, and  duplicature  passing  subdivided  into  another,  very  much 
as  the  great  artery  is  ramified  into  its  lesser  and  least  branches. 
When  all  the  partitions  and  diramifications  of  the  cortical  brain  are 
distinctly  and  duly  arrayed,  and  the  proper  spaces  opened  between 
diem ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cortical  brain  is  so  expanded  and 
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made  erect,  that  there  is  an  open  passage  from  one  furrow  and  one 
fold  to  another,  then  the  state  is  a  state  of  wakefulness,  attention, 
and  intention.  But  when  the  cortical  cerebrum  has  suffered  collapse, 
that  is  to  say,  when  one  layer  of  the  cortical  substance  reposes 
on  another,  and  the  distinctions  are  well  nigh  obliterated,  then  the  cere- 
brum is  in  its  state  of  sleep,  obscurity,  insensibility,  and  indetermin- 
ability,  that  is,  in  an  impotence  of  willing  to  act  and  of  sensation : 
For  to  WILL  is  to  determine  into  act  what  is  concluded  by  the  under- 
standing, under  the  prompting  of  the  desire  of  a  certain  endi  or  as 
influenced  by  a  present  sense  of  enjoyment.  Sensation  in  the  cere- 
brum is  the  perception  of  images  and  modes,-  which  flow  into  the 
mind  from  the  external  senses,  and  from  the  memory.  The  cerebrum 
cannot  determine  into  act  what  it  wills  and  aims  at,  unless  it  per- 
ceives the  object  of  aspiration ;  for  such  as  is  the  perception  of  the 
sensations,  such  is  the  will  of  the  actions,  and  vice  versa.  Percep- 
tion, THOUGHT,  JUDGMENT,  CONCLUSION,  WILL  (voluntos),  and  DETERMINA- 
TION iNto  ACTS  exist  at  first  in  one  successive  series,  and  at  last  simul- 
taneously. If  the  first  link  in  the  chain  be  cut  oflf,  the  last  also  fails, 
for  upon  the  first  all  the  intermediates  and  the  last  depend.  So  also  if 
the  last  fails,  the  progression  from  the  first  is  instantly  arrested,  and 
thus  the  actual  existence  of  the  first  perishes  with  it. 

3.  If  then  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  state  of  the  cer- 
ebrum in  sleep  is  such  that  it  cannot  perceive,  or  that  it  cannot  de- 
termine the  desires  of  its  will  into  act,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
In  order  that  the  cerebrum  should  be  able  to  determine  into  act  what 
it  wills  or  desires,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a  state  to  move 
separately,  one  by  one,  its  cortical  substances,  or  their  congeries, 
which  are  distinct  or  separate  among  themselves,  and  excite  corres- 
ponding muscles  in  the  body.  If  the  cerebrum  collapses,  and  by  its  col- 
lapse overwhelms  distinctions,  it  can  then  of  course  exercise  no  control 
over  any  muscle  in  particular,  but  actuates  the  whole  in  general ;  this 
impotence  of  particular  motions  or  determinations  is  what  is  termed 

%  sleep.  In  order  then  to  the  brain's  sleeping,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  fall  in  upon  itself  or  collapse,  and  in  this  way  extinguish  its  own 
power  of  acting  by  singulars. 

4.  But  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  involved  in  the  erect  or  ex- 
panded state  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  its  state  of  waking.  Every 
movement  or  affection  of  the  mind  elevates,  erects,  expands,  that  is, 
in  a  word,  arouses  or  awakes  the  cerebrum.  Joy,  exhileration,  yea, 
ambition  and  other  similar  excitements,  expand  the  brain  on  every 
side,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  cranium  ;  for  that  there  is 
then  an  intumescence  of  the  cerebrum  is  obvious  from  the  clearest 
and  most  sensible  indications.  Sadness,  on  the  other  hand,  humility, 
disappointed  hope,  constringe  the  brain  very  much  as  does  anxiety 
the  bosom  and  pain  the  nerves.  Anger  and  rage,  and  like  forms  of 
madness,  efiuse  the  brain,  as  it  were,  and  break  up  and  confound  its 
orderly  state  by  a  copious  inflow  of  crude  and  malignant  blood.  So 
also,  in  their  own  way,  with  other  passions  and  emotions,  as  revenge, 
envy,  fear,  frenzy,  love — of  all  which  I  shall  speak  in  their  proper 

pJaceA    That  there  are  so  many  ordinary  states  of  the  brain  we  se#  ' 
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to  the  life  in  the  countenance  of  every  individual,  for  the  countenance 
is  the  index  of  the  animus.  It  is,  moreover,  especially  obvious  from 
the  state  of  the  pulmonary  respiration,  which  is  almost  synchronous 
orcoincident  with  the  animation  of  the  brain  ;  for  the  lungs,  as  being 
more  or  less  relaxed,  or  variously  compressed  or  expanded,  respire  al- 
so more  firmly  or  feebly,  more  quickly  or  slowly,  hiore  tacitly  and 
gently,  according  in  fact  as  the  brain  puts  forth  its  animations  ;  the 
lungs  in  like  manner  apply  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  every 
nod  of  the  will  of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  its  distinct  animations,  in 
order  to  move  the  muscles  and  to  produce  actions.  These  are 
common  states  of  the  brain,  from  which  it  re^ts  or  lapses  into  its 
natural  state,  when  the  state  of  sleep  supervenes. 

5.  Into  this,  its  natural  state,  the  brain  lapses,  when  its  cortical  sub- 
stances, discriminations  being  abolished,  fall  in  upon  themselves ;  for 
thus  the  distinct  and  diverse  elevation  and  animation  of  the  several 
congeries  of  that  substance  perishes,  and  in  place  thereof  succeeds 
acommon,  indiscriminate,  and  simultaneous  action  of  the  whole  brain. 

6.  Such  as  is  the  animation  of  the  brain,  such  also  is  its  life  ;  the  dis- 
tinct animation  of  the  swingle  parts  gives  a  distinct  or  particular  life 
under  the  general,  that  is  to  say,  a  life  having  the  potency  of  feeling, 
willing,  and  determining  everything  into  act.  As  before  remarked, 
evory  cortical  torus  or  tuft  corresponds  to  its  own  muscle  in  the  body, 
which  the  brain  excites  bj-  the  distinctive  elevation  or  animation  of 
its  cortical  substance.  A  common  or  general  animation,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  a  common  or  general  life,  that  is,  one  which  is  undistin- 
guished and  obscure,  such  as  is  that  of  the  sleeping  cerebrum  and  the 
waking  cerebellum.  Whatever,  therefore,  deprives  the  brain  of  that 
power  of  animation  takes  from  it  also  the  faculty  of  sensation  and 
volition. 

7.  In  the  sleeping  state,  moreover,  the  red  blood  is  prevented  from 
approaching  too  near  to  the  several  distinct  cortical  substances,  and  is 
detained  at  a  distance  proportioned  to  the  degree  or  depth  of  the  sleep. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  animation  spoken  of  withdraws  thq 
blood  from  the  arteries,  and  invites  it  towards,  but  not  into,  the  cere- 
bral cortex,  whence  it  follows  that  as  the  animation  is,  such  is  the 
afQox,  distribution,  and  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain.  Thus  the 
blood  in  sleep  coasts  along  the  extreme  surface  of  the  pice  meningis^ 
nor  does  it  penetrate  into  the  more  interior  portions  of  the  brain  except 
through  the  more  open  highways  of  the  larger  arterial  trunks ;  it  can- 
not make  its  way  through  the  more  intricate  folds  and  commissures 
towards  the  cortex,  because  these  are  compressed  and  collapsed. 

8.  The  causes  of  sleep  are  apparent  from  what  has  now  been  said, 
to  wit,  whatever  goes  to  inhibit  and  extinguish  the  distinctive  anima- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  keep  back  the  blood  from  the  cortex,  the 
brain  then  collapses  of  itself  and  begins  to  sleep.  Among  these  causes  ' 
we  may  enumerate  silence,  inaction,  profound  peace  of  mind,  quies- 
cence of  passion,  fatigue,  venery,  soft  breezes,  grateful  harmony.  A 
morbid  sleep  is  owing  to  a  sluggish  motion  of  the  blood,  to  its  defect  * 
from  depletion  or  involuntarv  discharge,  to  external  or  internal  press- 
ure' ftf  *  W9  cd-tical  brain.  Hood  to  obstructed  circulatioin. 
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9.  But  among  the  principal  causes  of  natural  sleep  is  the  necessity 
of  the  restoration  by  night  of  what  has  suffered  collapse,  waste,  or  dis- 
turbance during  the  day  ;  for  what  the  voluntary  principle  destroys, 
nature  repairs;  what  the  waking  state  disturbs,  sleep   recomposes ; 
what  the  cerebrum    confounds,    the  cerebellum  distinguishes ;    and 
what  the  cerebrum  contracts,  the  cerebellum  expands ;  and  so  vice^ 
versa.       Unless  therefore  these  organs  should  be   each   alternately 
active  and  passive,  that  is,  unless  sleep  should  take  place,  the  an- 
imal machine  would  "hot  long  hold  together.     Necessity  itself  sug- 
gests, admonishes,  and,  as  it  were,  solicits,  that  the  distracted  and 
wearied  cerebrum  should  relax  itself   and  rest,  and  that  the  cere- 
bellum having  meanwhile  enjoyed  its  due  repose,  should  renew  its 
functions  with  fresh  vigor  and  alacrity.     Accordingly  whenever  the 
circulation  of  the  animal  spirits  of  the  blood  and  of  the  humors  is  res- 
tored, and  when  the  economy  and  universal  state  of  the  corporeal  life, 
especially  of  the  cerebrum,  is  duly  renovated,  then  the  cerebellum 
abdicates  its  empire,  and  makes  it  over  to  the  cerebrum,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  cerebrum  on  being  awakened  assumes  it  of  its  own  accord. 
It  follows  from  this  that  whatever  tends  strongly  to  excite  the  cere- 
bellum is  a  cause  of  sleep.    That  the  cerebellum,  when  left  to  its  freest 
action,  that  is,  when  the  cerebrum  is  quiescent,  exerts  itself  or  puts 
forth  its  animations  more  constantly,  equably,  strongly,  slowly,  and 
profoundly,  we  learn  from  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 

10.  From  what  has  now  been  said  the  reason  appears  why  infants 
sleep  more  than  adults,  and  also  why  the  aged  have  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing sleep  ;  why,  from  too  much  sleep,  arise  somnolence,  hebetude, 
stupor,  weakness  of  memory,  obesity,  aversion  to  action,  that  is,  a  dif- 
ficult erection  and  expansion  of  the  cerebrum ;  why  upon  awaking  we 
stretch  the  limbs,  and  comfortably  compose  our  beds  on  going  to  rest ; 
why  gross  aliments  have  soporific  effects ;  why,  when  oppressed  by 
drowsiness,  the  muscles  gradually  relax,  first  those  of  the  eye-lids,  then 
successively  those  of  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  finally  of  the  feet,  for 
the  process  begins  at  the  top  of  the  cerebrum  and  gradually  extends 
downwards. 

11.  Meanwhile  every  cortical  glandule,  which  is  a  miniature  inter- 
nal sensory,  a  cerebellum  in  the  least  form  and  a  symbol  of  the  ra- 
tional mind,  often  remains  in  sleep  permanent  and  unchanged  from  its 
common  state,  which  is  a  peculiar  state  in  respect  to  the  general  or 
prevailing  state  of  the  brain  as  a  whole ;  for  the  state  of  individuals  or 
of  single  parts  and  their  permanency  does  not  prevent  the  change  of  the 
common  compound  state,  (or  the  state  of  the  whole,)  as  is  known  from 
the  facts  of  physical  science.  Just  as  all  affections  of  the  animus 
change  the  common  or  general  state  of  the  cerebrum,  inducing  upon 
it  forms  convenient  and  adapted  to  their  modes  of  acting  or  to  their  na- 
ture, so  all  desires  of  the  mind  {mens)  which  respect  a  certain  end, 
are  so  many  causes  operating  a  change  in  each  distinct  portion  of  the 
cortical  substance  and  inducing  upon  each  one  a  suitable  form.  If 
these  abide  or  are  changed  during  sleep,  there  thence  arise  dreams, 
visions,  phantasms  of  every  diversity  of  kind,  which  are  so  many  re- 
presentative UBages  in  the  mind  from  the  soul  (in  mente  ab  antma,) 
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acoording  to  the  state  of  the  cortical  sabstances,  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflox  into  the  general  state  of  the  cerebnim  where  the 
things  of  memory  and  of  the  mind's  imagery  reside. 

12.  To  recapitulate  ander  one  head  the  various  causes  of  sleep, 
whether  that  sleep  be  natural  or  supernatural,  we  remark  that  they 
are,  I.  Such  as  take  away  the  distinct  anipiations  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stances of  the  cerebrum,  and  reduce  them  into  one  indiscriminate  ac- 
tion. II.  Such  as  repel  and  throw  off  to  some  distance  the  arterial 
blood  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  III.  More  especially  such  as 
fatigue  the  cerebrum  and  render  it  sluggish,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cerebellum  becomes  alert  and  active.  IV.  The  effect  is  that  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  the  conunon  sensory  and  motory 
of  the  voluntary  powers  collapses,  and  by  the  falling  together  of  the 
mass  distinctions  are  obliterated  and  a  kind  of  coadhesion  takes 
place ;  the  consequence  is,  the  corresponding  muscles  in  the  body  are 
not  excited  by  a  distinct  and  discriminative  influent  force,  but  alto- 
gether by  a  certain  common  and  undistinguished  one. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1.— Thk  PmLOsoPHT  or  Rzuoion.  Bt  J.  D.  Mosxll,  A.  M.,  Author  of  tkt 
""  HiMiory  of  Modem  Phiiosoj^y,''  etc.,  etc.  D.  Applbtoh,  &  Co.,  New  York,  18^, 
12ino.    pp.  359. 

The  former  work  of  Mr.  Morell,  on  the  **  History  of  Philosophy,'*  we  no- 
ticed in  the  March  No.  of  the  Repository.  The  present  volume^  it  appean, 
was  called  forth  in  consequence  of  certain  hard  constractions  put  by  the  re- 
newers  upon  various  portions  of  the  "  History,^  as  favoring  unduly  what  they 
were  pleased  to  denominate  Oermanism,  Rationalism,  Neology,  ke.  The  amount 
of  their  charges  or  insinuations  is,  that  Mr.  Moreil  has  allowed  himself  to 
think  a  little  too  freely  in  certain  suspected  directions,  and  to  speak  more  fa- 
vorably of  such  men  as  Schleiermacher  and  others,  than  exactly  comports  with 
the  squared  and  cubed  orthodoxy  of  the  reigning  schools.  In  the  work  be- 
fixe  us,  Mr.  M.  has  taken  the  pen  in  self-defence,  and  offered  a  strong  plea 
in  opposition  to  mere  declamatory  invectives  against  the  free  use  of  reason  in 
religions  inquiries.  Not  content  with  this,  however,  he  has  advaaeed  fiarther 
into  the  general  philosophy  of  religion,  and  here  we  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  as  we  do  in  his  vindication  which  occupies  a  very  long  preface. 
He  has  many  valuable  thoughts,  but  lacking  a  knowledge  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween Will  and  Understanding,  the  book  is  a  cloudy  concern  to  the  New  Church- 
man. We  are  sadly  mystified  by  the  *'  intuitional  consciousness''  and  the  **  logi- 
cal oonscionsness,"  and  the  respective  functions  of  each,  except  so  far  as  they 
coincide  with  the  two  grand  elemental  principles  mentioned  above.  So  £u  as 
they  do,  his  terminology  is  a  wonderful  darkening  of  counsel,  tethe  wholetht 
n.  0 
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porusal  of  the  woiklias  left  us  grateful  in  the  reflection  that  if  this  ifi  the  phda$ophy 
of  religion,  it  is  well  that  it  is  not  indiBpensable  that  it  should  be  understood — 
that  the  simple  may  still  attain  heaven  without  being  first  made  philosophers 
of  Mr.  Morell^s  stamp. 


2.— Thb  Ministry,  by  Geo,  H.  Ball 

A  short  title  to  quite  a  bold  and  vigorous  onset  against  some  of  the  leading 
positions  of  the  voluminous  Report  of  the  Central  Convention,  especially  on 
the  score  of  a  trinal  order  in  the  ministry,  a  plea  for  which  is  elaborated  at  great 
length  in  the  aforesaid  Report,  and  a  dissent  from  which  Mr.  Ball  does  no  thes- 
itate  to  enter  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  "  The  trine  in  the  ministry  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  trine  that  exists  in  all  other  uses  whatever,  and  no  odier  trine 
can  by  any  possibility  exist."  This  is  certainly  explicit  enough^  and  he  is 
equally  unmistakable  in  the  assertion  of  *the  sufRciency  of  one  Ordination. 
Nor  is  this  mere  assertion .  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  adduces  strong  reasons 
from  the  general  nature  of  Priesthood,  as  simply  one  form  of  spiritual 
use  on  the  natural  plane,  and  from  the  scope  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Church,  to  show  that  the  claims  set  up  for  the  priestly  order,  as  the  grand 
medium  of  conjunction  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  main  vehicle 
of  regenerating  influx,  is  fallacious.  Still  the  author  would  not  be  understood 
as  derogating-in  aught  from  the  value  and  authority  of  the  ministry  as  a  divine 
institution. 

*^  We  shall  be  much  misapprehended  if  it  is  supposed  that  we  wish  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  form  and  order  being  observed  in  the  ministerial  o^e ; 
on  the  contrary,  our  views  confirm  the  propriety  of  method  and  order  in  tj^jR 
as  all  other  uses,  particularly  that  none  but  proper  candidates  suitably  qualified 
should  be  admitted,  and  that  there  should  be  an  inauguration  into  the  oflice, 
that  its  oflicial  acts  may  be  recognized  and  respected.  The  distinction  we 
make  consists  in  estimating  this  function  or  use  to  exist  on  the  same  plane  as 
all  other  uses  of  this  natural  world,  and  regulated  by  our  perceptions  of  what 
is  iust  and  proper  and  becoming,  as  other  uses  are  regulated,  and  looking  to  the 
Divine  Word  for  light  to  guide  it  through  the  performance  of  its  duties,  instead 
of  deriving  its  authority  from  any  established  arrangement  of  Divine  order, 
apostolic  succession,  or  being  endued  with  any  peculiar  powers,  sanctity^  or 
representation." — P.  6. 

The  pamphlet  as  a  whole  has  many  pregnant  suggestions,  but  is  marked  and 
marred  by  a  cumbrous  awkwardness  of  style,  and  by  a  vein  of  personal  ani- 
madversion, not  to  say  reproach,  which  scarcely  finds  an  apology  in  the  sound 
views  and  well  grounded  criticism  that  for  the  most  part  pervade  its  pages. 
New  Church  truth  tells  ever  with  most  eflfect  when  pressed  home  in  a  New 
Church  spirit 


3. — MAJoamr  Repoht  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Licences,  to  the  Seventh  An- 
mual  Meetinar  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association  of  the  New  Chmrek. 
Feb.  3, 1849.    Marshall,  Mich.,  pp.  20. 

This  able  and  interesting  Report  has  so  recently  come  to  hand  that  we  can 
do  little  more  than  mention  its  publication  and  its  dominant  scope.    It  was 
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dtawn  ont,  it  appears,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  same  association  appointed  to  inquire  **  whether  any  and  what  meas* 
ures  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  disorders  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  unlicensed  lay  lecturing  on  New  Church  subjects."  The 
whole  theme  has  been  very  elaborately  canvassed  in  the  present  report  of  the 
present  conunittee.  They  begin  by  setting  forth  the  following  sunmiary  of  po- 
sitions virtually  assumed  in  the  report  of  the  previous  year : 

1st.  The  ministry  or  priesthood  is  a  distinct  order  of  the  Church. 

2d.  The  authority  and  power  of  the  ministry  is  from  the  Lord,  by  ordina- 
atious  according  to  what  is  termed  the  principle  of  '*  Apostolic  succession.*' 

3d.  The  priestly  office  being  holy  and  inviolable,  its  functions  are  exclusive. 

4th.  Insinuating  truth,  dogmatic  teachings  from  the  Wlord,  being  among  the 
exclnsive  functions  of  the  priesthood,  may  not  properly  be  undertaken  by 
those  not  regularly  authorized. 

5th.  The  rules  and  and  recommendations  of  the  General  Convention  on  this 
subject,  are  an  appropriate  and  sufficient  guide. 

6th.  The  practice  of  some  members  of  this  Association  confficts  with  this 
order,  and  evil  results  are  anticipated  if  not  realized. 

This,  the  Report  observes,  is  opening,  in  effect,  the  whole  subject  of  the  min- 
istry for  discussion,  and  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  committee,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  inquiry,  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  orderly  relations  of 
the  priesthood  or  ministry  in  the  Church.  Upon  this  topic  the  Report  then 
enters  and  laying  down  as  a  basis  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  New 
Church,  as  enunciated  by  Swede nborg  in  regard  to  the  internal  and  external 
in  man  and  the  church,  reaches,  by  a  logical  and  luminous  train  of  thought,  the 
conclosions  embodied  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

We  do  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Association  to  adopt  some  plauv 
whereby  all  who  wish  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  by- 
personal  efforts,  may  do  so,  in  union  and  harmony  witli  their  bretlu-en,  and 
without  being  forced  into  positious  foreign  to  their  feelings  or  actual  circum- 
stances. We  believe  this  can  be  done  without  endangering  the  integrity  of 
the  Church,  either  in  faith  or  in  feeling. 

To  that  end  we  would  propose  and  urge  the  the  adoption  of  the  following 
standing  recommendations  by  the  Association  : 

1st.  That  every  member  of  this  Association,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
taught  in  Doc.  Charity,  No.  101,  consider  the  communication  of  free  and  sin- 
cere instruction  on  religious  matters,  according  to  his  ability  and  disposition, 
to  be  at  once  his  duty  and  his  privilege. 

2d.  That  those  members  who  have  studied  the  doctrinals  of  the  Church 
interiorly,  and  confirmed  them  from  the  Word,  and  who  feel  that  with  the  ra- 
tional perception  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  they  have  tlie  disposition  and 
ability  to  teach  them  publicly, -should  do  so — but  guardedly,  and  avoiding  the 
assumption  of  forms  and  usages  commonly  understood  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
ministry :  Provided^  that  they  who  wish  to  act  in  union  and  brotherly  concert 
with  the  Association,  should  adopt  this  course  only  in  pursuance  of  consulta- 
tion and  advice  with  two  or  more  members  of  the  Acting  Committee. 

3d.  That  the  Acting  Committee  report  all  such  cases  annually  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  recommend  those  whom  they  deem  suitable,  to  be  licensed  ta 
preach,  &c.,  by  the  Presiding'Minister ;  and  that  the  latter,  in  case  the  Associa-^ 
tion  agreOf  and  he  sees  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  shall  license  them  accordingly. 
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4th.  That  such  licentiates  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  if  called 
upon  under  favorable  circumstances  to  become  ministers  of  societies  ;  but  that 
if  after  full  trial  any  one  feel  himself  unsuited  to  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
ofllce,  he  should  relinquish  the  public  teaching  of  the  doctrines. 

5th.  That  the  Acting  Committee  take  this  subject  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
proper  duty  of  the  Association  in  reference  to  it,  under  careful  consideration, 
and  report  from  time  to  time  such  modifications  of  the  above  order  as  they 
may  deem  suitable  to  be  adopted  by  the  Association. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  Report  bestows  much  attention  upon  the 
following  passage  from  the  Arcana,  which  has  been  thought  very  explicitly 
to  forbid  that  kind  of  teaching  for  which  it  pleads : 

"  Grood  may  be  insinuated  into  another  by  every  one  in  the  country,  hot 
not  truth  except  by  those  who  are  teaching  ministers ;  if  others  insinuate 
truth  it  gives  bnrth  to  heresies  and  the  church  is  disturbed  and  rent  asunder. 
Every  one  ought  first  to  acquire  truth  to  himself  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  afterwards  from  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  this  truth  must  be  the 
object  of  his  faith.*'    A.  C.  6822. 

Upon  this  the  Report  comments  as  follows  : 

We  understand  here,  by  the  term  teaching  ministers,  any  who,  from  lore  to 
the  Lord,  and  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  are  in  truths,  and  are  bringing 
those  truths  into  actual  life,  and  feel  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  said  truths  to 
teach  them  to  others.*  See  A.  C.  10,863 ;  A.  R.  398  and  594.  For  if  it  mean 
what  is  commonly  understoo«l  by  ordained  ministers,  it  would  seem  to  place 
Swedenborgagainst  himself;  against  the  Word,  and  against  the  experience  of  the 
whole  church.  For  it  is  a  principle,  now  well  established,  that  truths  are  eter- 
nal verities,  and  that  all  truths  are  of  and  from  the  Lord,  and  that  the  means 
which,  by  his  divine  mercy,  he  is  using  to  inseminate  truth  into  his  needy 
creatures,  are  as  many  and  various  as  are  the  states  and  circumstances  of  the 
recipients,  and  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  truths  that  are  now  being  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord,  are  presented  through  an  ordained  ministrv.  For,  though 
the  truth  **  be  free  from  all  men,"  yet,  it  *^  becomes  servant  unto  all,  that  it  might 
gain  the  more.^  '*  (Into  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew,  to  gain  the  Jews;  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  to  gain  them  l£iat  are  under  the  law }  to  them 
that  are  without  law,  as  without  law,  to  gain  them  that  are  without  law ;  to 
the  weak,  as  weak,  to  gain  them  that  are  weak ;  to  the  froward,  froward ;  to 
the  upright  man,  upright ;  to  the  pure  in  heart,  pure ;  all  things  to  all  men,  thst 
it  may  by  all  means  save  some.*' — (1  Cor.  ix.  19-22.) 

Who  would  presmne  to  say  that  a  layman,  really  "  born  of  water  and  of 
the  spirit,**  truly  "  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire**  into  the  **  body 
of  Christ,**  would  still  be  unable  to  inseminate  truth  into  another  without  ^v- 
ing  birth  to  heresies  when  the  sure  command  of  God  to  all  such  is  ^' give  meat 
to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  the  thirsty  /**  with  (he  solemn  assurance  that  if  they  do 
it  not  they  must  finally  receive  the  dreadful  sentence  "  depart  ye  cursed  1*' 

Besides,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  terms  teachers,  ministers,  priests, 
Iec.,  when  used  in  the  Word,  are  often  applied  to  others  than  those  set  apart 
by  outward  ordination.  We  read  in  Exodus  xix.  6,  of  a  *^  kingdom  of  priests  and 
a  noly  nation.**  Peter,  in  his  1st  Epis.  ii.  5,  says  to  the  church,  '^  Ye  also,  a»living 


hath  an  interpretation.  Let  all  things  be  done  with  edifying."  *^  For  ye  may 
all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all  be  comforted.**  Manv  ar- 
ffuments  supporting  the  exclusive  right  of  the  ordained  clergy  to  preach  have 
been  adduoea  from  the  strictness  of  the  Jewish  and  christian  ordinance  on  this 
•abject;  but  what  is  the  record  of  the  latter  when,  like  the  New  Churok  at 
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present,  it  was  in  its  infancy  1  It  appears  by  Acts  viii.  1-4.  that  at  the  time 
of  the  great  persecution  of  the  church  at  Jehisalem,  they  were  all  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria  except  the  apostles :  and 
that  **  they  that  were  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word." 
Peter  says  to  the  church,  Ist  Enis.  iv.  10,  "^  As  every  man  hath  received  tlie 
m(t  even  so  minister  one  to  another  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God.''  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  ii.  Epis.  iv.  13,  says,  *^  We  have  the  same  spirit 
of  fo-ith,  according  as  it  is  written,  I  nave  believed  and  have  heretofore  spoken, 
we  also  believe  and  therefore  speak.''  In  the  xii.  chap,  of  the  Ist  Cor.  it  is 
clearly  taught  that  every  member  of  the  church  has  a  ministration  to  oth- 
ers— that  Uie  ^spirit  is  given  to  every  man" — *^to  one,  the  spirit  of  the 
word  of  wisdom;  to  another,  knowledge;  to  another,  futh;  to  another, 
healing;  to  another,  working  of  miracles;  to  another,  prophecy;  to  another, 
dtsceniing  of  spirits ;  to  another  tongues,''  &c.  Now  admitting  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  ordained  ministers  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  above  ex- 
Sresaioa  from  Swedenborg,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  anything  of  the  above 
escribed  church.  Which  of  the  gifted  members  should  be  selected  to  be  or* 
dained  and  become  the  only  iiiseminator  of  truth  to  others  ?  Are  we  not  ra* 
ther  here  taught  that  no  one  individual  is  the  whole  head  of  a  society  ?  Bat 
that  in  a  large  society,  many  may  constitute  the  head,  or  the  heart,  or  the 
tongue,  or  the  eye,  or  the  hand,  &c. 

Again,  A.  E,  No.  386,  *'*If  thou  draw  out  thv  soul  to  the  hungry  and  satisfy 
the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity  and  thy  darkness  be  as 
the  noonday.'  In  these  words  is  signified  the  exercise  of  charity  towards  those 
who  are  in  ignorance,  and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  know  the  truth.  Obscurity 
eiguifies  the  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  mind,  and  darkness  the  ignorance  of  the 
natural  mind.  Light  signifies  truth  in  the  light;  likewise  noonday.  In  swh 
iUuttraiians  are  they  who  from  charity  instruct  those  Uffio  are  in  faUes  from  irno- 
ranee;  for  that  charity  is  the  receptacle  of  truth  from  the  Lord.  To  deal 
bread  to  the  hungry  signifies  thai  from  charity  they  should  conununicate 
to  and  instruct  those  who  are  in  ignorance.  To  *  bring  the  poor  who  are  out, 
into  the  house,*  signifies  to  amend  and  restore  those  who  are  in  falses,  &c .  They 
who  are  in  truths  are  in  the  house.  ^  Wh/en  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover 
him ;'  to  cover  the  naked,  signifies  instruction.  *  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took 
me  in.'  By  a  stranger  is  signified  those  who  are  out  of  the  church ;  to  be  taken 
in  is  to  receive  the  doctrines  thereof  and  live  according  to  them."^ 

Swedenborg  says,  A.  E.  No.  1340,  '•  He  is  called  a  servant  who  is  in  truths, 
and  he  is  called  a  minister  who  is  in  goods."  And  in  No.  155  *^  They  who  are  in 
the  good  of  love  are,  in  the  Word,  called  priests."  He  also  teaches  that  all  in 
the  celestial  kingdom  are  called  priests,  anri  all  in  the  spiritual  kingdom,  kings  or 
royalists;  so  all  the  regenerated  are,  in  tlienext  world,  either  kings  or  priests. 
And  it  may  be  also  shown  that  they  are  often  called  so  in  the  Word,  while  in 
this  life  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of' all  such  to  teach  and  minister  to  others  in 
spiritual  and  heavenly  things.  The  church  itself  is  the  great  lighthouse  of  the 
world ;  and  every  true  member  of  it  has  light  which  he  is  commanded  to  put 
not  "  under  a  bushel,  but  in  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  light  to  all  in  the 
house.*'  Every  man  to  whom  a  smgle  talent  is  giveu  is  conunauded  to  use  it, 
or  it  will  be  "  taken  away." 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  manifest  that  the  great  essential  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry  is  the  merciful  and  gracious  Spirit  of  Christ — that  good 
in  the  heart,  or  oil  in  the  lamp,  which  by  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God  and  the 
neighbor,  illuminates  the  head,  and  i^akes  the  recipient  a  proper  medium  of 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Lord  to  others.  Aud  it  requires  no  further  remarks 
to  prove  that  this  may  be  the  case  without  outward  ordination. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  calm  and  conculsive  presentation  of  a  great 
principle  of  church  order  than  we  find  in  this  Report,  and  we  think  the  antece- 
dent reasoning  fully  warrants  the  concluding  judgment  of  the  conmiittee,  who 
■ay  that, 


They  are  animated  by  the  love  of  use,  not  of  disorder,  and  as  sound  views 
on  order  and  the  Inean^  of  use  become  more  and  more  prevalent,  we  fear  not 
but  they  will  freely  answer  to  the  call  of  those  who  need  their  official  ministry ; 
or  this  ministry  bemg  otherwise  fully  provided,  will  retire  from'a  service,  un- 
suited,  perhaps,  rather  to  their  circumstances  than  to  their  states. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  your  Committee  believe  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  have  spent  their  time  and  talents  in  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  regularly  appointed  preachers  of  New  Church  Doctrines,  deserve 
and  should  receive  our  warm  approval  and  thanks,  for  the  efficient  service  they 
have  thus  performed.  That  they  have  not,  in  the  performance  of  these  uses, 
acted  in  formal  connection  with  the  Association  itself,  is  owing  rather  to  the 
want  of  any  provision  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  above  des- 
cribed, than  to  any  intention  or  desire  on  their  part  to  act  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  Church. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  lectures  hundreds  have  been,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  to  the  New  Church  writings,  many  of  whom  are  now  reading 
with  interest,  and  not  a  few  are  becoming  warm  receivers  of  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines. 

We  trust  this  Report  may  have  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  extent  of 
^nrbody,  as  it  abounds  with  important  suggestions  on  a  subject  which  is  con- 
iiaually  exciting  more  and  more  attention  among  thinking  men  who  are  pon- 
dering the  cont;enf ton-alities  of  the  church. 


POETRY. 


For  the  N.  C.  Bepository. 

TO  MY  GUARDIAN  SPIRITS. 

The  innocent,  gifted  and  pure,  are  come. 
On  errands  of  peace  from  their  spirit  home, 
With  gushing  afi*ections  of  heavenly  birth, 
To  bless  me  a  weary  child  of  earth. 

I  know  your  forms  by  their  living  light, 
And  discern  the  source  of  thoughts  so  bright ; 
Your  deep  revealings  are  sweet  to  me. 
As  Angel  communings  ever  be. 

Ye  are  rays  from  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness," 
Drops  from  the  sea  of  celestial  bliss. 
Mediums  of  life  from  heaven  above. 
Fraught  with  intelligence,  peace  and  love. 

The  good  and  the  true  ye  love  to  impart 
To  the  open,  seeking,  receptive  heart ; 
Ye  are  guarding  and  guiding  the  inner  life, 
Delivering  my  soul  in  its  fearful  strife. 

Evermore  dwell,  blest  ones,  with  me, 
In  celestial  affections  pure  and  free. 
More  fragrant  than  flowers,  lighter  than  air, 
Dearer  than  earth^s  treasures  your  care. 
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Stay  stay,  ye  kind  ones,  and  ne*er  depart, 
Till  I  love  the  Lord  with  all  my  hearty 
Till  the  six  days'  labor  is  past  and  done, 
Till  the  combatant  rests,  the  victory  won. 
And  the  Sabbath  of  rest  is  on  earth  begun. 


Ithaca,  Sept,  15th,  1848. 


A.  G. 


For  th«  N.  C.  Itopotitorjr. 

PRAYER  FROM  THE  INNER  LIFE. 

BT  T.   H.    CHIVERS,   M.   D. 

How  long  before  my  soul,  doomed  now  to  pining, 
Scourged  by  the  iron  lash  of  cruel  wrong — 
Shall  soar  to  Heaven  where  my  dear  son  is  shining, 
And  see  the  little  ones  that  died  so  young  ? 
This  the  burden  of  my  song — 
**  How  long,  Oh !  Lord !  how  long  V 

How  long  before  this  bloody  sweat  of  anguish. 
Bathing  my  marble  brow,  shall  cease  to  flow  ? 
Or  cease  my  soul  in  this  dark  world  to  languish, 
^Waiting  for  that  which  earth  can  never  know  ? 
This  is  the  burden  of  my  song — 
"  How  long.  Oh !  Lord !  how  long  ?" 

How  long  before  our  souls,  like  Ministering  Angels, 
Shall  do  each  other  deeds  of  heavenly  love. 
By  acting  out  the  Lord's  Divine  Evangels — 
Doing  God's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  above  ? 
This  is  the  burden  of  my  song — 
»•'  How  long.  Oh  !  Lord  !  how  long  1" 

How  long  before  the  world  shall  know  its  duty — 
Man  treat  man  right — right  take  the  place  of  wrong, 
Truth,  clad  in  the  garments  of  supernal  beauty. 
Triumph  o'er  Error  that  has  grown  so  strong  "^ 
This  is  the  burden  of  my  song — 
**  How  long.  Oh !  Lord !  how  long  1" 

Oh !  for  the  dawn  of  that  Immortal  Morning — 
The  tardy  breaking  of  the  Everlasting  Dat, 
That  Heaven's  high  hills  above  are  now  adorning — 
But  darker  makes  the  earth  around  my  way ! 
This  is  the  burden  of  my  song — 
''  How  long,  Oh !  Lord !  How  long  1" 
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Then  shall  Man's  soul  be  bathed  in  blissful  wonder, 
Hearing  Heaven's  choral  shouts  burst  through  the  sky — 
God's  scripture  rolling  down  in  rhythmic  thunder 
Out  of  the  diapason  of  the  stars  on  high. 

This  is  the  burden  of  my  soi^ — 

"  How  LOKO,  Oh  !  Loan !  how  lono  t" 


MISCELLANY. 


We  eontinae  oar  eztracta  from  private  conespondence,  none  of  which  dates  back  more 
than  a  few  months.  As  usual  we  withhold  names  and  places,  and  for  the  most  part  com- 
ments.   The  communications  speak  for  themsdves. 

AuoOTT  12,  1848. 

SBAB   SDl, 

The  circumstances  under  which  your  name  has  been  mentioned  to  me  will 
I  hope  be  an  apology  for  this  address,  without  a  more  special  introduction. 

In  an  interesting  conversation  yesterday  with  Prof of College, 

on  various  topics  of  human  interest^  I  disclosed  to  him  some  views  of 
Christianity  which  led  him  to  ask  if  I  was  acquainted  with  your  writings  or 
those  of  Swedenbor^ ;  and  as  I  answered  in  the  negative  he  remarked  that  he 
thought  I  should  enjoy  them  both  very  much,  and  he  bade  me  write  to  you, 
and  mention  his  name,  and  ask  your  assistance  in  sending  me  the  Sweden- 
borg  Library.  He  remarked  that  my  mind  had  reached  a  domain  of  thought 
in  which  those  writings  would  be  an  inestimable  guidance. 

Behold  me  then,  dear  sir,  at  your  feet,  on  the  outskirts  of  spiritual  inquiry. 
Take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me  to  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters 
within  your  knowledge.  As  Quintilian  regarded  those  as  having  made  some 
progress  in  eloquence  who  admired  the  writings  of  Cicero,  so  I  hope  I  may 
be  regarded  as  not  unworthy  of  your  notice  and  guidance,  inasmuch  as  Swe- 
denborg's  name  for  a  long  ttme  past  has  been  to  ipy  spiritual  vision  like  the 

3»proach  of  Sirius  within  the  range  of  Herscheirs  telescope,  or  like  that  of  the 
essiah  in  Paradise  Lost, 

•  "  Far  off  his  coming  ihoniC 

With  great  esteem. 

Yours,  &c. 

From  the  same. 

Dec  4,  1848. 

DBAR   SIR, 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  Sept.  is  before  me ;  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
it,  as  also  for  the  precious  works  accompanying  it.  It  has  formed  a  great  epoch 
in  my  life,  from  which  I  shall  date  the  springing  up  in  my  mind  of  the  purest 
and  sweetest  joys.  / 

I  have  marked  a  good  many  places  which  I  intended  to  refer  to  in  my  letter 
to  you,  but  I  am  obliged  to  def^r  saying  a  good  deal,  as  I  determine  to  write 
to  you  again,  and  as  I  want  some  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg  sent  on  imme* 
diately  for  some  friends  of  mine  here,  whose  minds  are  on  fire  like  my  own 
with  the  novelty,  the  richness,  the  stupendous  nature,  and  ineffable  grandeur  of 
these  revelations  of  the  latter  day  glory  which  flow  from  Swedenborg's  writings. 
I  have  read  the  works  you  sent  me  through  and  through  and  through,  and 
having  loaned  them  to  two  friends  here  whose  minds,  like  my  own,  have  been 
trained  to  spiritual  aspirations  add  a  higher  conception  of  Christianity  than  the 
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old  churches  wot  of— they  have  commissioned  me  to  get  as  many  nnmbers  of 
the  Swedenborg  Library  as  five  dollars  will  purchase,  together  with  a  copy 
each  of  th^  "  Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World.'' 

These  books  yon  recommend  in  your  letter.  You  say  they  constitute  the  best 
initiation  ipto  tne  system.  I  think  in  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  a  good 
many  in  this  place  happy  like  myself  wiUi  the  wonderful  disclosures  with 
which  Swedenborg^s  wntings  are  pregnant.  I  send  $ —  myself  for  a  series, 
as  far  the  money  will  go.  As  soon  as  we  know  of  one  of  our  merchants 
going  on  we  shall  send  for  more. 

Would  it  be  an  unreasonable  thing  to  ask  the  publisher  for  a  series  for  the 
purpose  of  useful  loaning  1  If  I  had  such  a  series  I  think  I  could  get  twenty  sub- 
scribers in  six  months.  The  churches  here  are  in  the  lowest  possible  state — 
Calvinism  and  Methodism  are  both  efiete  if  the  people  had  but  sense  enough 
to  see  it,  and  self-dependonce  sufficient  to  do  without  them,  and  this  commu- 
nity I  live  in  is  ripe  for  such  inquiries  as  Swedenborg's  writings  incite  to.  I 
can  assure  the  publisher  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  his  interest,  as  I  can  effect  a 
great  enlargement  of  the  sale  of  these  invaluable  writings,  if  I  had  the  power 
of  loaning. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  deferring  an  answer  to  your 
letter,  and  the  order  for  the  series  of  the  Swedenborg  Library  that  you  recom- 
mend has  been,  that  I  have  been  waiting  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  Masonic 
Discourse  that  I  delivered  in  this  place  last  June,  and  which  is  in  the  press  : 
but  the  delay  in  getting  it  out  has  been  so  unaccountably  great  that  I  am 
obliged,  even  after  waiting  so  long,  to  put  it  off  a  little  longer. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours. 

From  the  nune. 

Januakt  7,  1849. 

DBAR  SIR, 

I  send  you  herewith  my  Address.  You  will  see  how  much  1  wanted  the 
hand  of  Swedenborg  to  guide  me;  at  the  same  time  I  hope  I  have  proved  my- 
self in  it  an  aspirant  after  more  light  and  a  higher  church  than  was  visible  be- 
fore me.  I  had  never  read  a  word  of  Swedenborg  when  it  was  composed.  It 
has  paved  the  way,  together  with  your  own  labor  in  the  Swedenborg  Library, 
sent  to  me  and  to  my  friends  here,  for  a  New  Church  in  this  place,  or  at  least 
for  a  very  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things.  My  friends  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  are  delighted  with  the  books,  and  they,  as  well  as 
I,  have  begun  to  lend  them  to  others.  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  mine  in  that 
way  as  fast  as  I  read  them.  I  have  diffused  a  knowledge  of  them  to  several 
friends  at  a  distance,  likely  to  be  impressed  in  their  favor ;  for  there  must  be 
a  moral  perfection  to  enjoy  them,  and  sufficient  independence  of  character 'to 
form  a  condemnatory  judgment  on  the  atrocious  doctrines  still  to  be  heard  in 
the  churches. 

The  tritheistical  theorv  instead  of  setting  up  one  llord  to  the  worship  of  the 
soul,  I  have  ever  felt  to  be  virtually  a  dethroninsr  of  him.  For  so  strong  is  the 
tendency  to  contemplate  the  Deity  as  one,  that  1  have  always  felt  that  it  might 
be  and  actually  was  a  robbery  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  to  make  our  sup- 

flications  on  tne  gronnd  of  the  (incomprehensible)  atoning  merits  of  another. 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  these  thougnts.  How  the  human  mind  is  bandaged 
by  false  doctrine  !  The  congregations  of  the  old  church  are  made  imbecile  by 
ftilse  interpretations,  and  the  tendency  of  Calvinism  is  to  engenderan  enerva- 
ting Asiatic  fatalism  in  the  character.  What  mere  mummery  Protestant  wor- 
ship has  been !  It  is  scarcely  better  than  the  Catholic,  and  the  servitude  of  the 
soul  is  as  great  in  the  one  as  the  other.  Congregational  control  seems  to  be  the 
great  object  of  the  priest  in  both.  The  Protestant  minister  is  as  much  afraid 
of  light  and  knowledge  and  science  as  the  Catholic.  There  is  the  same  old 
tooted  ob/ection  cloaked  over.  I  am  curious  to  learn  the  views  oif  Sweden- 
borg in  regard  to  church  government.  1  have  not  found  anything  yet.  We 
are  to  be  all  '*  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  Will  any  paid  clergy  be  want- 
ing t    I  should  trouble  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  view  . 
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of  what  impostors  priests  have  been  in  all  ages.  The  true  and  real  obstacle 
to  the  enlightenment  of  congregations  is  the  fear  of  losing  dominion  in  the 
clergy.  Our  Lord  should  be  the  only  ruler.  And  he  would  draw  all  men  unto 
him.  But  how  !  I  shall  be  2:uidea  in  my  thoughts  herein,  I  have  no  doubt, 
by  a  perusal  of  the  ''Book  of  Worship."  Please  send  it  to  me,  as  also  the 
Book  of  Hymns,  prepared  by  the  Englisn  Conference.  Is  there  a  Book  of  Tunes 
suited  to  a  Piano  Forte  accompaniment  I  I  want  to  set  up  Family  Worship 
in  accordance  with  the  New  Church  doctrines  and  New  Church  ideas. 

Accept  my  most  gratelul  acknowledgments  for  your  instruction  imparted 
in  your  letters  and  in  your  writings.  I  commend  you  to  the  keeping  of  the  Lord. 

Very  respectfully, 

and  truly,  yours,  &c. 

From  the  same. 

Februa&y  8,  1849. 

DEAR   SIR, 

I  have  got  through  the  "  Swedenborg  Library,"  with  the  exception  of  your 
reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  which  I  shall  begin  forthwith.  Indeed  these  writings 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  me.  I  would  not  part  with  them  for  the 
mines  of  California.  The  Book  of  Worship  too  that  you  had  sent  to  m^  I 
prize  exceedingly.  Your  preliminary  remarks  and  plea  form  an  invaluable 
link  between  the  old  and  new.  Not  to  be  irreverent,  it  is  a  sort  of  Juno^s  chain, 
4cc.  This  reminds  me  to  say  what  a  puny  thing  all  classical  lore  is  when 
looked  at  with  spiritual  eyes.  What  noble  and  elevated  literature  shall  we  have 
when  the  writings  of  E.  S.  shall  have  purified  the  visions  of  the  scholar! 
Metaphysical  writings  appear  to  me  to  be  converging  to  the  New  Church  Doc- 
trines. Our  blessed  Lord  is  already  drawing  all  to  himself.  This  is  visible  to 
my  mind  in  everything  around .  We  have  reached  the  end  of  metaphysics  by 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot;  it  is  ground  of  adamant  on  which  we  tread. 
Tlie  mere  metaphysician  is  beating  the  air  or  involved  in  labyrinthian 
mazes  inextricable !  Did  not  Kant  probably  get  his  best  ideas  from  R.  S.  t  He 
has  been  drawn  on,  I  think,  very  largely  without  acknowledgment.  This  how- 
ever has  been  for  good,  on  the  whole,  as  it  has  prepared  tens  of  thousands  for 
a  reception  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Word. 

Can  you  recommend  some  sermons  to  me  of  the  N.  C. "?  Are  any  of  your  own 
in  print  ?  I  ask  because  I  think  I  shall  have  to  preach,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  experience.  /  trust  to  tht  instruction  of  our  blessed  Lord,  but  I  should  like 
to  read  some  sermons. 

Last  Sunday  I  used  the  Book  of  Worship  in  my  family,  and  it  is  desired  by 
8^me  to  make  my  house  on  the  Sunday  morning  a  nucleus  of  the  N.  Churcn 
worship.  I  played  some  of  the  chants  on  the  Piano,  and  made  some  observa- 
tions at  the  usual  time  for  the  sermon.  My  feelings  were  greatly  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude,  but  I  was  sustained  and  strengthened  divinely. 

Several  orders  for  books  will  be  sent  on  by  Mr.  S.,  for  books  of  the  N.  C. 
May  our  Lord  be  present  with  those  who  read  them !    Thy  kingdom  come  ! 

Most  of  the  evils  that  have  infested  society  in  all  ages,  have  been  connected 
with  Hierarchy.  The  Protestant  clergy  are  ever  averse  to  much  light  in  tlieur 
churches,  indeed  as  much  so  as  the  Catholic  clergy,  if  knowledge  is  appre- 
hended to  assail  their  power.  There  was  an  instance  here  a  week  or  two  ago. 
Several  men  have  been  reading  the  "  Swedenborg  Library,"  and  a  minister  who 
came  along  having  found  it  out,  denounced,  in  a  set  sermon,  the  doctriues  of 
Swedenborg  from  the  Methodist  pulpit,  although  I  understand  he  confessed 
he  had  never  read  them.  He  declared  that  Swedenborg  was  so  crazed  that 
he  had  been  seen  in  the  street  almost  naked.  This  will  do  no  harm  with  "  The 
Documents"  afloat  in  the  place.  Several  ladies  here  are  reading  these  Heavenly 
Doctrines  to  the  assurance  and  comfort  of  their  souls.    Thanks  to  you ! 

Your  letters  are  precious  to  me !  Advise  me,  and  instruct  me,  and  may  the 
Lord  repay  you  a  thousand  fold !  I  reconunend  you  to  his  gracious  blessing ! 

Sincerely,  yours. 


184i.J  MisceUany.  ^ 

The  foDowing  is  from  a  soutfaeni  genilemaQ  previocuily  unknown.  Another  letter,  re- 
qaesting  the  transmission  of  books,  had  been  received  prior  to  the  date  of  this,  which 
■eknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  package. 

Sept.  8,  184S. 

DEAR    SIR, 

A  number  of  books  has  been  received  by  me,  treating  of  the  faith  and  doc- 
trinea  of  the  New  Church.  I  have  read  some  of  them  with  great  pleasure  and 
interest,  and  hope  to  be  profited  by  the  principles  promulgated  in  them.  It 
has  opened  an  entirely  new  field  to  me,  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Admit- 
ting the  basis  on  which  the  argument  (and  how  can  it  be  other  than  true  t) 
Sroceeds,  and  the  most  skeptical  must'acknowledge  the  correctness  and  cruth- 
ilness  of  the  conclusions  deduced.  I  have  been  reared  in  the  lap  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  have  for  some  time  been  Attached  to  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
I  have  often  been  the  victim  of  doubts  and  fears.  My  profession  led  me  to 
searching  the  scriptures,  more  than  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  I  very  soon  dis- 
covered, that  by  interpreting  the  Word  according  to  the  old  faith,  there  was  a 
vast  void  that  could  never  be  filled.  I  always  claimed  the  right  to  think  for 
myself,  and  hence  I  was  often  found  blundering  blindfold  in  the  quicksands  and 
boss  of  skepticism.  Hence,  the  delight  with  which  1  greeted  your  messages 
of  fight  and  love ;  but  I  must  confess  to  yon  that  my  doubts  are  not  all  re- 
moved. Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  eradicate 
early  impressions,  that  it  requires  time  and  labor  to  abandon  old  and  long- 
cherished  systems,  and  that  a  new  train  of  thoughts  must  be  established  be- 
fore one  can  take  in  the  new  doctrine,  let  it  be  ever  so  true.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing yet  in  relation  to  vour  organization  as  a  church,  &c.  Can  you  not  send 
me  Noble's  Appeal,  ana  your  reply  to  Dr.  Woods  %  I  see  tliem  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Cabei  in  his  Reply  to  Dr.  Pond. 

Very  truly,  your  ob't  serv't. 

The  fiiUowing  is  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  denomination. 
UeV.   AKD   DEAR   BROTHER, 

I  called  to  see  you  twice  last  week,  in  order  to  get  from  you  some 
information  and  some  expository  works  relative  to  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines. I  have,  already  glanced  at  some  of  Swedeuborg's  writings.  It  was 
at  a  time,  however,  when  my  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  prejudices. 
All  that  I  then  read,  I  find  has  given  me  a  great  curiosity  to  know  more 
of  his  pecnliar  views.  A  young  man  formerly  in  my  service  lent  me  what 
works  I  have  read,  and  the  only  ones  I  had  access  to.  A  superficial  glance 
was  all  I  had  opportunity  to  give  them.  At  present,  I  am  a  Methodist, 
honestly  holding  their  views  of  doctrine.  I  am,  however,  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a  Christian  man,  to  examine  any  system  of  Theo- 
logy before  I  discard  it.  I  propose  to  examine  your  church  views  prayerfully, 
stndiously  and  impartially.  But,  like  all  other  ministers,  my  finances  are 
scanty.  Can  you  assist  me  ?  If  so,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  any  i)ackage  will 
reach  me.    Direct,  &c. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

December  14, 1848. 


Since  the  isiae  of  the  last  No.  of  the  Repository  we  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
yoang  man  whose  letter  to  his  father  was  inserted  in  that  No.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
California,  for  which  place  he  has  just  taken  his  departure.  We  found  him  very  strongly 
eooflrmed  in  the  general  truths  of  the  New  Church,  and  quite  happy  to  take  along  with 
him  an  abundant  supply  of  Tracts. 


SELECTIONS. 


LUTRE&IAN   GEMS. 

No.  1. 

We  have  recentlj  met  with  an  aneient  Latin  volame entitled,  **Loci  Commymti  D.  Mat* 
tini  Lutheri^  Viri  Dti^  et  Prophets  Chrmanici,**  which  is,  being  interpreted,  *'  Commtm 
Ptacti  of  Martin  Luther,  Man  of  God,  and  Oerman  Prophet.**  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of 
about  600  pages,  made  up  of  a  choice  collection  of  extracts  from  bis  various  writings  in 
gnomological  or  aphoristic  form,  and  published  at  London,  1651.  The  compiler,  in  laj- 
ing  out  the  plan  of  the  work,  remarks  that  as  the  Theology  of  Luther  is  rather  practical 
than  theoretical,  it  has  seemed  good  to  arrange  his  illustrious  sentiments  into  five  elastes, 
and  in  such  order  that  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  God,  the  second  to  Man,  the  third  to  the 
Christian,  the  fourth  to  Hibrarchibs  and  the  fifth  to  the  Devil.  In  this  classifica- 
tion a  somewhat  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  latter  personage,  inasmuch  as,  aeeording 
to  the  author  of  this  fiorilege,  eolleoted  firom  every  bed  of  the  Reformer's  theological  gaideB» 
the  Devil  *.*  arrays  himself  against  all  the  rest — hates  God,  envies  the  salvation  of  man,  flgfata 
with  the  Christian,  and  is  a  mighty  troubler  of  all  Hierarchies,*' from  which,  however, 
Luther  would  probably  except  that  of  the  Pope,  which  he  would  say  the  Devil  has  more 
interest  in  firmly  upholding  than  in  disturbing. 

In  running  over  the  pages  of  thedififerent  departments  of  the  work,  we  find  in  then  a 
storehouse  of  characteristic  remarks  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  many  of  them  pithy,  strik- 
ing, truthful,  and  vigorous,  while  others  are  in  every  respect  tlie  reverse.  As  Luther  has 
ever  been  looked  upon  as  the  great  oracle  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  the  recent  work  of 
D'Aubign^  is  furbishing  up  anew  the  fame  of  the  <*  Antichristicide"  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
giving  new  eclat  to  what  are  styled  par  eminence  the  "glorious  doctrines  of  the  Reformation," 
we  have  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  open  the  casket  and  spread  forth  to  out;  read- 
ers some  of  the  gems  whioh  have  so  long  lain  concealed  from  the  view  of  Christendom. 
As  our  space  will  enable  us  to  draw  but  scantily  on  the  rich  mass  of  material  in  each  nam* 
ber  we  shall  insert  extracts  from  time  to  time  through  a  succession  of  numbers.  As  Swe- 
denborg  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  had  pre-eminently  in  view  the 
falsities  of  that  Church,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  New  Churchmen  to  see  such  a  spe- 
eimen  of  the  Theology  of  Luther  and  Lutherans  as  is  here  presented. 

On  JusTincATioN. 

The  theme  of  Justification  and  Grace  is  most  delightful,  and  alone  m'^kes  a 
theologian,  and  of  a  theologian  makes  a  judge  of  the  earth  and  of  all  kinJs 
of  affairs. — In  Gen.  Tom,  ill.  447,  b. 

In  my  heart  reigns  that  one  article,  to  wit,  the  faith  of  Christ,  from  whom, 
through  whom,  and  to  whom  flow  and  refiow,  by  day  and  by  night,  all  my 
theological  meditations. — Id.  Tom.  iv.  1,  a. 

There  is  need  of  most  strenuously  insisting  upon  this  article,  and  of  op- 
posing it  to  Satan,  whether  we  be  infants  or  orators,  learned  or  ignorant.  In 
case  man  is  silent,  it  behoves  that  this  rock  should  be  proclaimed  by  the  rocks 
or  stones  of  the  field.— Id.  Tom.  iv.  1,  b. 

He  is  not  the  righteous  man  who  works  much,  but  he  who,  without  work, 
believes  much  in  Christ  The  law  says ;  Do  this,  and  it  is  never  done.  Grace 
says;  Believe  in  him,  and  all  is  done. — Id.  Tom.  i.  21  j  b. 

No  works  whatever  justify  or  make  just,  but  faith  alone  does  this.  The 
justified  man,  however,  does  works.  We  are  not,  as  Aristotle  niisteaches, 
made  just  by  doing  just  things,  but  having  been  made  just^  we  then  operate 
what  is  just. — Id,  Tom.  i.  307,  b. 
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Since  fiedth  alone  jnatifies  and  does  good  woiks,  it  follows  that  no  possible 
works  of  any  law  whatever  justify,  nor  are  the  works  of  any  law  whatever 
good^  bnt  that  of  faith  only. — Id.  Tom.  415,  b. 

Faith  alone  does  not  suffice,  and  yet  it  is  faith  alone  that  justifies. — Id.  Tom. 
1 449,  a. 

As  the  soul  has  need  of  the  word  alone  in  order  to  life  and  righteousness, 
80  it  is  jnstified  by  faith  alone  and  by  no  works. — Id.  Tom.  i.  464,  6. 

Faith  can  by  no  means  subsist  with  works ;  that  is,  if  by  works,  be  they 
what  they  may,  you  presume  at  the  same  time  to  be  justified.  When  you 
once  begin  to  believe  you  will  learn  that  there  is  nothing  in  yourself  but  guilt 
tad  damnable  sins. — id.  Tom.  i.  464,  b. 


^  unless  it  be  independent  of  anv  even  the  least  works,  justifies  not, 
nay,  is  not  faith.  Still  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  faith  without  as- 
sidiioiis  and  great  works. — Id.  Tom.  i.  522,  b. 


unless  it  be  alone  and  without  works,  is  nothing,  nor  does  it  justify. 
Works,  therefore,  infallibly  follow  faith,  since  it  is  not  idle  or  empty.  Rightly, 
therefore^  is  it  said,  Faith  without  works  is  dead,  yea,  is  not  faith. — Id.  Tom. 
L5S4,  a. 

By  faith  alone  in  Christ,  anciently  promised  and  now  exhibited,  is  the  whole 
church,  from  the  be^ning  of  the  world  to  the  end,  to  be  justified.  Conse- 
aneotly  this  effect  bemg  due  to  faith  alone,  neither  reason,  nor  the  law^  nor 
ue  fumlling  of  the  law,  which  is  called  charity,  has  anything  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  justification. — Id.  Tom.  i.  565,  b. 

No  nooner  is  the  knowledge  of  faith  received  than  everything  else  is  seen 
to  be  nimecessary  to  righteousness.— Id.  Tom,  ii.  514^  a. 

In  the  matter  of  conscience  faith  alone  is  everything ;  works  are  nothing ; 
indeed  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  is  justified  by  fiaiith.  Common  sense 
even  declares  it  to  be  impossible  for  one  to  be  justified  by  works. — Id.  Tom.  ii. 
600,6. 

To  become  righteous  is  not  to  work,  but  to  be  bom ;  the  worker  is  not  bom, 
but  he  is  a  begetter  rather  of  works.  The  man,  however,  in  justification,  is 
merely  passive ;  because  God  alone  operates  in  us  the  faith  by  which  we  are 
begotten;  hence  Peter  speaks  of  us  as  merely  born. — Id.  Tom.  iii.  557^  a. 

That  confidence,  which  is  called  the  confidence  and  hope  of  the  mercy 
of  God  exhibited  in  Christ,  should  remain  single  and  alone,  and  most  nakedly 
ttked  {nvdissime  nvda). — Id.  Tom.  iv.  502,  a. 

Why,  O  insane  sophist,  dost  thou  insist  upon  love,  hope,  and  other  virtues  f 
I  know,  indeed,  that  these  are  distinguished  gifts  of  God  and  enioined  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  excited  and  cherished  in  our  hearts.  I  know  that  faith  does 
not  exist  without  these  things  ;  but,  the  question  now  is  in  regard  to  the 
distinct  province  of  each.  You  hold  in  your  hand  a  quantity  of  different  kinds 
of  seeds,  but  I  do  not  ask  you  with  what  they  are  severally  conjoined,  but  what 
18  the  peculiar  virtue  of  each.  Tell  me  plainly,  what  does  faith  alone  do  1 — not 
with  what  graces  it  is  conjoined.  Faith  aJone  apprehends  the  promises, 
ciedits  the  promising  God,  and  puts  forth  the  hand  to  receive  what  he  is 
pleased  to  profier^  'niis  is  the  appropriate  work  of  faith  alone.  Charity,  hope, 
patience,  Itc.  have  other  matters  about  which  they  are  conversant,  they  have 
other  limits  within  which  they  range.  They  do  not  embrace  the  promise, 
they  execute  commands.  They  hear  God  commandipg  and  requiring,  they 
do  not  hear  him  promising,  as  faith  does. — Id.  Tom.  ii.  57,  a,  tn  cop.  15. 
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As  might  be  expected  from  tlic  conservators  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  an  alarm  has  begun  to 
be  sounded  from  the  watch-towers  of  the  New  England  Zion  in  regard  to  the  recent 
demonstrations  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist  has  for  throe  succesFive 
weeks  been  wearying  echo  with  the  question,  "  What  does  Dr.  Bushnell  mean  ?"  After 
propounding  a  number  of  things  which  he  is  quite  sure  he  does  not  mean,  the  ilrriter 
comes  at  length  to  the  conchision  that  it  is  as  well  for  him  to  assume  the  task  of  answer- 
ing affirmatively  his  own  question.    He  accordingly  writes  thus  ; 

• 

I  now  proceed  to  show  what  Dr.  Bushnell  doeg  mean  and  affirm,  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Chriiit,  and  the  Atonement. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the   Trinity  as  held  by  the  Orthodox,  he  wholly  rejects,  and  avow- 
edly adopts  the  theory  of  Sabellius  as  explained  by  Schleiermacher,  diifering  from  him 
only  as  to  the  reasons  for  using  the  term  Father.     The  words  Trinity,  Ace.  are  **  mere  terms 
of  coavenience"  (p.  174).     The  Persons  are  "  three  simply  as  related  to  our  finite  appre- 
hension, and  the  communication  of  Goers  incommunicable  nature"  (p.  177).     In  other 
words,  the  Deity  manifests  himself,  or  acts,  under  one  set  of  relations  and  is  then  called 
Father,  under  another  set  of  relations  and  is  then  called  Son,  under  a  third  set  of  relations 
and  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit*     But  there  is  no  curresspondent  tri-pej-sonality  in  tlu;  divine 
essence,  on  which  these  three  manifestations  are  founded.     All  interior  distinctions  of 
this  kind,  are  strenuously  denied.     "  I  call  it,"  ho  says,  **  an  instrumental  Trinity,  and  the* 
Persons  inttrumenttU  Persons"  (p.  175).     It  is  then  substantially,  like  George  Waahin|^on*8 
manifesting  himselr,  or  acting,  under  the  threefold  relation  of  the  Father  of  his  country 
(made  such  during  tlie  revolution),  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Commandf* 
er-in-Chief  of  our  Armies.     It  is  a  Trinity  of  Words,  not  of  things.     This  cannot  be  the 
Trinity  of  the  Bible.     To  justify  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns,  there  must  be  some- 
thing correspondent  in  the  nature  of  the  Being  to  whom  they  are  applied.     Mere  relations* 
or  forms  of  manifestation,  are^not  persons.     Neither  George  Washington  nor  any  other 
being,  can  use  the  word  /  to  desoribe  himself  as  acting  under  one  set  of  relations,  tAoii 
under  a  second,  and  he  under  a  third.    A  mere  manifestation  of  a  being,  cannot  9emd 
another  manifcbtatiou  of  the  same  being.     What  should  we  think  of  the  assertion,  that 
Oeorge  Washington  as  proprietor  of  Mt.  Vernon,  addressed  a  petition  to  George  Wasiiing- 
ton  as  President  of  the  United  States,,  that  he  would  send  George  Washington  as  a  military 
commander,  to  defend  his  estate  from  pillage?     These  are  not  mere  verbal  contradictions 
and  absurdities,  as  when  God  is  spoken  of  anthropopathically  as  having  human  affeo- 
tions  or  performing  human  acts.     The  absurdity  lies  deeper,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects spoken  oL     Such  language  is  forbidden  by  the  constitution  of  things,  and  Dr.  Bush- 
nell admits  that  **  we  can  never  believe  anything  that  is  really  absurd  or  contradictory." 
We  shall  see  other  difllculties  of  the  sahie  kind,  pressing  with  even  more  weight  upon  him, 
under  the  next  head. 

II.  As  to  the  Person  of  Christy  Dr.  Bushnell  maintains,  that  the  one  indivisible  God 
was  directly  united  to  a  human  body,  as  the  organ  through  which  he  manifested  himself 
to  our  race.  It  was  a  literal  incarnation,  like  tliat  of  the  Hindoo  deities.  There  ¥ras 
either  no  human  soul,  or  it  was  so  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  divme,  that  nothing  can  be 
ascribed  to  its  separate  agency.  '*  There  is,"  says  Dr.  B.,  '*  no  solid  foundation  for  the  com- 
mon Trinitarian  theory  of  two  distinct  or  distinctly  active  subsistences  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  scriptural.  It  accounts  for  nothing  /"  (p.  155.)  This  scheme  is  attended 
with  the  following  difficulties : 

(1.)  The  Bible,  in  direct  terms,  calls  Christ  a  mai»,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  It  makes  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  redemption  to  depend  upon  his  belonging  to  o%ir  race,  Heb.  ii.  11-14.  It  re- 
presents him  as  possessing  and  exhibiting  the  natural  affections  of  a  human  being,  John 
xi.  35.  But  he  who  has  no  human  soul  distinct  from  the  divine  nature  is  not  a  man. 
He  may  be  an  incarnate  God,  but  he  is  not  of  the  race  of  Adam.  Dr.  Bushnell  does  not 
attempt  to  meet  this  difiiculty. 

(2.)  Christ  was  *'  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,'*  that  is  through  the  constitutional  * 
sntceptibilities  of  our  nature,  Heb.  iv.  15  ;  and  was  particularly  subjected  to  the  temp- 
tation of  the  devil  in  the  wilderness.  Matt.  iv.  1.  But  "  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,** 
James  i.  13  ;  and  therefore  if  Christ  had  no  human  soul  distinct  from  the  divine  nature, 
temptation  was  impossible,  and  the  above  declarations  of  the  Bible  are  false.  This  args* 
ment  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  B. 

(3.)  Christ  said  to  His  Father  in  tbe  garden,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  bo  done,"  Luke 
xxii.  42.    Here  we  have,  unavoidably,  the  suppositiflQ  of  two  distinct  wills,  with  a  poSai- 
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bilify  in  the  nature  of  things  of  their  being  opposed  to  each  other.  This,  on  Dr.  Bushncll*i 
tlieorj,  is  impossible.    He  has  passed  over  this  difficulty  in  silence. 

(4.)  Christ  said,  ^  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which 
ue  in  heaven,  neither  tlie  Son,  but  the  Father,'*  Mark  xiii.  32.  As  Dr.  Bushnell  will  not 
refer  this  to  any  human  soul  in  Christ,  he  must  admit,  that  **  God  manifest  in  the  He^h" 
was  limited  in  one  of  his  attributes — limited  not  merely  in  the  display,  but  in  the  actual 
poMcssion  of  infinite  knowledge  !     He  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  difhculty. 

(5.)  The  Bible  says,  ••Jesus  increased  in  tritdom  and  stature,"  Matt.  ii.  52.  Dr. 
Bu«hnt4l  first  answers,  that  •*  this  is  the  language  of  external  description  merely,  or  as  only 
Ktong  fonh  appearances  as  appearances"  (p.  152).  In  other  words,  the  fact  was  not  in 
reality  as  the  Evangelist  represents !  He  then  tries  to  mend  his  statement,  and  says,  that 
•*  the  body  of  Christ  evidently  grew  from  infancy,  and  that  all  his  actings  grew  out,  so  to 
»peak,  with  it"  (p.  152).  This  is  only  saying,  that  there  was  no  real  growth  in  wisdom, 
but  only  an  appearance  of  progres<iivc  development !  Doci?  the  Bible  say  this  ?  or  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  God  would  thus  practice  a  deception  on  the  minds  of  men. 

(6.)  Christ  tuffertd.  Dr.  Bushnell  maintains,  that  the  divine  nature  endured  the  sufler- 
ings  a«ribofl  to  the  R(^ecmer ! 

(7.)  Christ  prayed  to  the  Father,  and  worshiped  Him,  as  one  to  whom  he  owed  obedi- 
eoee  and  subjection.  Dr.  Bushnell  feels  the  force  of  this  difficulty,  and  labors  hard  to  re- 
move it.  All  that  can  possibly  be  said,  however,  is  summed  u])  in  this,  that  ••  Christ  in 
expressing  what  is  perfect  in  God  through  the  human,  must  u?e  the  human  type  according 
to  its  nature,  and  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjt^ct**  (p.  101).  In  other  words,  he  mutt 
•ppnr  to  do  what  in  fact  was  not  done!  This  difhculty  is  so  great,  that  Dr.  Bushnell 
frankly  confesses,  •*  I  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  solve  this  matter  of  worship"  (p.  161). 

(9.)  Paul  declares  of  Christ  that  **  Wlien  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  Him,  then  shall 
the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that  did  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God 
maybe  aH  in  all,"  1  Cor.  zv.  2S.  Dr.  Bushnell  quotes  this  passage  only  to  confess,  that 
he  ii  unable  to  explain  it  in  accordance  with  his  theory.  He  say«,  **  I  do  not  oare  to  open 
God's  secrets  before  the  time.  Let  the  future  bring  the  future,  and  I  know  it  will  not  be 
ami's  when  it  comes."  (p.  177).  But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  future  will  bring  any- 
thing '*  anusf ,"  but  whether  Dr.  Bushnell  has  not  adopted  a  theory,  which  cannot  stand  if 
these  words  are  true.  That  the  same  indivisible  Being  cihould  in  one  manifestation  or  mode 
of  acting  deliver  up  his  power  and  become  subject  lo  himself  \n  another  manifestation  or 
mode  of  acting,  is  an  absurdity  in  the  nature  of  things. 

It  is  wonderful  that  Dr.  Bushnell,  crushed  and  overwhelmed  as  he  found  himself  by 
these  difficalties,  ehoukl  still  hokl  on  to  his  theory." 

In  view  of  these  extracts  the  New  Churchman  will  have  no  difliculty  to  determine  on 
which  side  the  burden  of  heresy  hangs  most  heavily.  Wliile  he  sees  in  these  objections  the 
old  and  hackneyed  dogma  of  tripcrsonalism;  which  is  refuted  over  and  over  again  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Church,  he  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  of  Dr. 
Bustmeirs  position  so  long  as  he  attempts  to  maintain  it  on  any  other  ground  thaif  that 
which  the  illumination  of  Swedcnborg  has  prepared  for  him.  He  has  gleams  of  truth  that 
have  beamed  into  his  mind  from  the  splendors  of  the  celestial  city,  and  by  the  light  of 
thai  troth  could  easily  dispel  the  falsities  of  his  critics,  but  the  strong  spirit  of  self-reliauce 
in  iba  man,  and  his  fixed  repugnance  to  the  admission  of  any  higher  authority  in  the 
idaohinga  of  Swedenborg  than  in  those  of  Luther,  Calviu,  Edwards,  and  Dwight,  will 
probably  prevent  anything  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  sublime  verities  of  the 
New  Dispensation. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  No.  in  which  was  inserted  an  article  bearing  on  the 
Seventh  day  Sabbath,  we  have  learned,  from  the  *•  Intellectual  Repository,"  of  January, 
1839,  of  the  existence  of  an  important  error  in  the  later  English  edition  of  the  Arcana, 
vol.  T.  n.  85,  having  reference  to  the  same  subject.  The  original  Latin  reads  thus  ;— 
"Qnod  homo  cffilestis  sit  septimus  dies,  et  septimus  dies  inde  sanctifioatus,  ct  dictus  Sab- 
bathtim  a  qniete,  sunt  arcana  nondum  detecta,"  of  which  the  literal  rendering  is  as  fol- 
lova ; — **  That  the  celestial  man  is  the  seventh  day,  and  that  the  uventh  day  was  themn 
mmetifiid,  and  called  the  Sabbath  from  rest,  are  arcana  which  have  been  hitherto  unro* 
vealed."  This  is  the  translation  which  occurs  in  the  earlier  English  editions  of  the 
▲leana,  bat  in  the  later  the  clause — "  and  that  the  seventh  day  was  thence  tanctified"-— 
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It  altogether  omitted ;  whether  owing  to  inoompetencjr  or  inadvertenoe  we  know  noC 
We  are  happy,  however,  to  state  that  in  the  American  edition,  pnblished  at  Boston,  the 
correct  rendering  is  presented.  In  tha  New  York  edition  of  1847,  which  followed  th« 
London  edition  of  1837,  the  omission  remains  nnsnpplied.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  error 
from  which  very  serious  consequences  are  likely  to  flow,  but  it  is  still  to  be  regretted » 
as  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Mvenih  day  is  very  emphatically  asterted  by  Swedenborg. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Index  to  the  Arcana  Coelestia  is  announced  as  in  preparation  for 
the  press  in  London.  As  the  value  and  useAiluess  of  this  Indei:  depend  chiefly  upon  itf 
copiousness  and  completeness,  all  readers  who  may  have  discovered  omissions  or  imper- 
fections in  the  volume  are  requested  to  send  notice  of  the  same  to  Mr.  H.  Bateman,  who, 
we  presume,  takes  charge  of  the  publication.  We  scarcely  know  anything  more  neaded 
than  a  thorough  revision  of  this  Index.  We  have  been  innumerable  times  annoyed  by 
turning  to  the  section  referred  to  in  the  common  editions,  and  finding  not  the  least  rele- 
vancy to  the  point  in  hand.  Nor  on  turning  to  the  original  Latin  have  we  fared  any  hettar, 
as  the  errors  in  the  translation  we  have  invariably  found  to  occur  in  the  original  also. 
The  Boston  Edition  of  last  year  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  previous  London  edi- 
tion, but  it  is  stil(  imperfect,  and  indeed  the  whole  work  ought  to  be  cast  in  some  respects 
anew.  Some  heads  are  very  defective,  and  ought  to  he  largely  expanded,  as  for  instance 
**  Jostiflcation,"  under  which  are  only  two  references,  whereas  there  might  properly  be  a 
doaen.  The  torm  '*  Ultimates"  has  no  explanation  and  no  reference  except  to  **  Extreme** 
as  a  parallel.  But  '*  Extreme"  does  not  occur,  though  *'  Extremity"  does,  which,  how- 
ever, casts  no  light  on  the  subject  of  "  Ultimates."  In  some  cases  there  ought  to  be  new 
heads  introduced,  adapted  to  the  present  stato  of  theology,  as  "  Atonement,"  "  Fall  (of 
man),"  "  Salvation,"  dec.  In  others  there  should  be  a  translocation  of  important  refer- 
ences under  particular  heads,  as  for  instance,  the  article  "Language,**  instead  of  being 
exhausted,  as  it  now  is,  by  a  simple  reference  to  '*  Tongue,"  should  have  inserted  under 
it,  all  that  relates  to  *'  speech,"  and  every  thing  relating  to  "  Tongue,"  as  a  member  of 
the  body,  should  stand  by  itself,  with  a  referenceat  the  close  to  "  Language"  or  '*  Speech." 
And  so  in  numerous  other  instances.  To  make  a  truly  complete  and  worthy  Index  of  the 
Arcana  is  an  arduous  work,  but  it  is  one  of  such  importance  that  we  would  propose  some 
longer  delay  in  its  preparation  rather  than  to  have  even  a  corrected  transcript  of  the  pie- 
•ent  volume.  The  Arcana  ought  really  tp  be  read  carefully  through  with  a  view  to  the 
oonatniction  of  such  an  Index. 

Mr.  Hodson,  N.  C.  Bookseller  in  London,  has  recently  published  an  admirable  Catalogao 
of  New  Church  Books,  published  or  sold  by  him,  with  an  introductory  notice  and  sons 
aeoonnt  of  the  several  authors.  These  notices  are  necessarily  brief,  but  some  qpaee  is 
given  to  every  name  that  is  at  all  known  in  the  *'  short  and  simple  aimals"  of  N.  C.  anthov- 
Mp.  They  embrace  the  following — forty  two  in  all :  Allen,  Arbouin,  Arthur,  Baiiett» 
Bayley,  Bradley,  Bash,  Cabell,  Clissold,  De  Charms,  Edleston,  Goyder  (T.  &  D.  G.)t  HiB, 
Hindmarsh  (J.  &  R.),  Hodson,  Howarth,  Keene,  Madeley,  Mason,  Noble,  NicholsaB, 
Parry,  Parsons,  Prescott,  Proctor,  Proud,  Reed,  Rendell,  Rich,  Sandell,  Senior,  Shmw^' 
8ibly,Sm)thson,  Swedenborg,  Tafel,  Whittell^  Woodman. 

Rev.  T.  0.  Prescott  writes  us  from  Glasgow : — "  If  you  have  read  the  account  of  mf 
Irish  tour  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  aided  by  our  Irish  friends  and  by  the  London 
Printing  Society,  I  have  since  caused  some  of  the  principal  works  of  Swedenbofg  to  bo 
placed  in  six  public  Libraries  in  Ireland,  vis.  Londonderry,  Bel&st,  Belfast  CoBags> 
Dabliiw  Cork,  and  Limerick." 
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SPIRITUAL  MEDICINE. 

Trmulatedfnm  the  French  of  Ed.  Richer,  for  the  N.  C.  RepoeUory. 

{Concluded.) 

Destinxd  to  reign  over  animals,  man  has  relations  more  intimate 
than  theirs  with  the  power  which  has  created  all  things.      The  more 
interiorly  he  unites  himself  to  it,  the  more  moral  force  he  acquires.  If 
we  had  not  within  us  some  element  of  its  nature  we  could  not  assim- 
Qate  ourselves  to  it ;  ^  we  contemplate  it,**  says  a  philosopher,  **  because 
our  thought  is  one  of  its  sparks.;  an  attraction  carries  us  towards  it 
18  towurds  our  centre."     In  bereavement  we  feel  ourselves  consoled 
in  drawing  near  to  God ;  in  weakness  We  experience  strength.    In 
the  degree  that  we  estrange  oiu*selves  from  Him,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  feel  ourselves  more  alone,  less  energetic.    Our  confidence  in  Him 
is  the  source  of  our  moral  vigor ;  our  removal  from  Him  is  the  cause 
of  dryness  of  heart  and  those  insupportable  voids  with  which  the  life 
porely  material  is  filled.    This  truth  will  appear  incontestable,  if,  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  divinity  of  which  we  usually  have  so  false  an 
idea,  we  substitute  any  ruling  love  whatever.    Without  this  love  man 
cannot  move,  because  without  it  he  has  no  motive  to  move.    The 
ennui  which  he  experiences  attests    that    he    is    separated  from 
life.     What  I  say  here  more  than  all  moralists,  is  tnis,  that  this 
governing  love  from  which  we  live  takes  its  source  in  the  imma- 
terial world  whence  is  derived  every  principle  of  action.     Gath- 
ered  into  the  Great  Being,  genius  acquires  supernatural  lights.  Cicero 
avows  that  no  mind  can  elevate  itself  without  some  divine  inspira- 
tion«      Seneca  adds  that  all  great  geniuses  communicate  with  God. 
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In  the  degree  that  man  is  deprived  of  this  aliment  of  prime  necessity, 
his  faculties  are  inactive. 

United  to  God  by  essence,  why  should  not  man  be  so  in  action  T  If 
this  were  impossible,  the  Creator  would  have  deceived  him  in  giving 
him  hope ;  the  scriptures  would  deceive  him  still  more  in  giving  him 
the  promise.  God  communicates  himself  only  to  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  him.    "Give  thy  life,''  saysl  St,  Martin,  "  if  thou  wish- 

eBt  to  receive  life.** 

It  is  thenby  prayer  and  self-denial  that  man  enters  into  this  ineffa- 
ble commerce  with  God,  so  necessary  to  the  intellectual  life  and  the^ 
physical  action  which  is  its'result.  By  these  two  means,  he  becomes 
more  and  more  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  influence.  Thus 
there  exists  for  him  a  spiritual  remedy,  of  which  prayer  is  the  agent. 
Whatever  ridicule  may  be  bestowed  upon  this  assertion,  yet  does  it  in- 
evitably result  from  all  that  has  been  just  said.  There  is  an  action  pro- 
ven of  the  soul  upon  the  body ;  another  of  the  soul  upon  another  soul ; 
^ere  is  an  influence  of  the  creative  power  upon  man.  Those  pheno- 
mena  which  the  soul  produces  upon  another  should  be  so  much  the 
more  remarkable,  as  tne  acting  soul  draws  more  power  from  its  true 
source.  The  more  intimate  the  commerce  between  God  and  man,  the 
more  he  acquires  power  and  energy ;  the  more  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  author  of  all  things,  the  more  he  becomes  completely  the 
organ. 

There  is,  in  this  circumstance,  the  consideration  of  another  discred- 
ited word,  but  which  it  is  necessary  rightly  to  make  use  of.  1  would 
speak  of  grace. 

Solomon  and  Paul  say  that  the  gift  of  healing  is  not  granted  to 
every  one.  Without  entering  into  the  mysteries  of  the  views  of  prov- 
.idence  in  this  respect,  is  it  not  permitted  us  to  suppose  that  the  reli- 
gious soul  who  does  not  obtain  this  gift,  in  the  circumstances  favora- 
ble to  the  re*establishment  of  health,  has  not  sufficiently  identified 
itself  completely  with  its  author,  has  not  prayed  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence and  perseverance.  ^  Ask,**  says  Jesus  Christ,  **  and  it  shall  be 
given  to  you.    Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened." 

I  have  said  that  renunciation  of  self  and  prayer  were  the  two  most 
powerful  means  to  arrive  at  this  intellectual  communication  by  whidi 
man  receives  power  from  God.  This  point  is  not  difficult  to  proves 
and  like  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  this  demonstration  belongs  of 
right  to  philosophy.  The  author  of  the  Art  of  perfecting  Man  de- 
votes a  part  of  his  work  to  prove  that  renunciation  of  self  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  elevation  of  the  soul.  Man  of  himself  is  nothing ; 
all  is  given  to  him  ;  and  the  less  he  draws  from  the  source  from  which 
he  has  received  all,  the  more  he  refers  everything  to  himself  and  be- 
comes weak  and  contracted.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  pride  is  of  ^ 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart  [that  which  the  most  debases  it  bv 
giving  it  the  hope  of  further  self-ele  v ation.  Madam  de  Stael  has  said, 
with  much  spirit,  concerning  this  passion,  ^  that  it  is  a  sentiment 
which  makes  the  man  a  gentleman  the  more  effectually  to  ruin  him.* 
We  find  in  the  Arab  philosophers,  quoted  by  Kalephben  Nathan,  this 
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striking  thought :  ^'  Take  the  royal  ro^d  of  self-denial  and  humility. 
By  travelling  this  road,  where  we  as  yet  see  nothing,  we  arrive  at 
tliat  secret  retreat  where  there  is  noognt  but  Grod  alone." 

In  turning  away  from  Grod,  referring  to  himself  his  sole  powers  and 
self-derived  intelligence,  man  falls  into  error  and  evil.  The  sphere  of 
the  soul  is  luminous,  says  Marcus  AureliuS)  when  it  extends  itself 
and  attaches  itself  to  nothing  without ;  when  it  does  not  dissipate  it- 
self;  then  it  shines  with  a  light  which  discovers  the  truth  in  every- 
thing. The  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christy  who  is  reckoned 
among  our  greatest  philosophers  and  most  sublime  moralists,  renders 
everywhere  homage  to  this  truth.  *^  The  merit  of  man,"  says  he, 
*  consists  in  annihilating  himself  more  perfectly  and  more  profoundly 
in  himself.  If  I  lose  all  sentiment  of  myself,  if  I  abase  myself,  if  I 
annihilate  myself,  if  I  reduce  mjrself  even  to  dust  and  ashes,  as  it  is  in 
&ct  all  I  am,  thy  grace.  Lord,  will  be  favorable  to  me,  and  thy  light 
will  shine  in  my  heart"  The  reason  why,  says  the  same  author,  there 
are  so  few  men  truly  free  and  enlightened  in  soul,  is  that  they  will  not 
practise  in  themselves  a  thorough  self-denial.  Another  adds  these 
remarkable  words : — ^**  Our  will  must  disappear  to  let  that  of  God  have 
authority  in  us.  We. must  cease  to  be,  to  be  something ;  so  true  is  it 
that^^e  are  nothing."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Lord^s  prayer^  the  most 
sublime  of  prayers,  tells  us  to  ask  nothing  of  God  but  that  his  will  be 
done.  ^  In  my  confidence  in  thee,"  exclaims  an  eloquent  author,  **  the 
supreme  wish  of  my  heart  is,  that  thy  will  be  done.  Conjoining  mine 
to  it;  I  do  what  thou  doest ;  I  acquiesce  in  thy  bounty ;  I  have  a  fore- 
taste of  that  felicity  which  is  its  reward.^ 

The  Grospel  tells  us  that  it  is  when  we  die  to  self  that  we  are  bom 
firom  above.  When  we  believe  ourselves  self-sufficient,  we  seek  for  no 
power  nor  light  elsewhere  than  in  self  alone  4  when  the  heart  is  full 
of  desires  which  it  caresses  and  willingly  nourishes  it  leaves  no  room 
for  anything  else.  It  is  when  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  nothing,  that 
animated  by  the  great  spirit  which  directs  nature  we  are  capable  of 
everything ;  it  is  when  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  something  that,  re- 
ducra  to  self  alone,  we  are  truly  nothing.  Milton  in  the  harangue 
which  the  spirit  of  darkness  holds  to  the  fallen  angels,  makes  him 
use  those  words :  Our  power  comes  from  ourselves.  The  sole  cause  of 
the  fall  of  Satan  is  there. 

Strangers  to  moral  things  the  greater  part  of  men  form  no  just  idea 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  This  sincere  transport  of  the  soul  towards 
its  author  is  not  a  vain  set  form.  It  is  in  a  sublime  manner  defined 
by  St  Martin  as  the  respiration  of  the  soul.  In  fact  it  is  only  here 
that  man  can  draw  true  existence.  It  purifies  everything  for  him  ;  it 
eorrects  our  propensities ;  it  operates  everywhere  a  moral  action  ca- 
pable of  regenerating  man.  You  attribute  an  incontestable  power 
to  that  immaterial  faculty  which  you  designate  by  the  name  of  im- 
agination ;  with  how  much  stronger  reason  should  you  not  accord  a 
more  complete  power  to  that  prayer  of  the  heart  which  carries  away, 
which  subdues,  the  whole  man ;  which  assumes  in  his  eyes  the  char- 
aeter  of  a  devouring  passion  that  no  aliment  can,  here  below,  satisfy  ? 

If  the  divine  power  communicates  itself  to  the  man  who  abuses 
AU  power  by  whniDg  ererytidnglto  neiS,  how  mucSh  iaot^>iv^V}  israfi^ 
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be  its  action  upon  him  who  unplores  it  with  ardor,  and  refers  every- 
thing to  itl  By  prayer  man  is  modified  physically  and  morally :  Ins 
influence  over  his  species  is  increased.  His  intelligence  is  developed: 
enlightened  himself  he  becomes  capable  of  giving  light  to  others ; 
strong  in  his  convictions,  he  sheds  upon  other  souls  that  confidence 
without  bounds  which  redoubles  the  vital  activity.  So  many  moral 
faculties,  nourished  often  by  illusions  and  fallacies,  have  a  real  pow- 
er, why  should  we  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  prayer  which  de- 
rives its  force  from  the  only  centre  of  all  possible  forces  7 

This  sweet  consolation  which  the  soul  experiences  from  answered 
prayer  is  not  a  chimera  I  We  feel  that  it  has  been  hearkened  to,  al- 
though, immersed  in  this  mortal  body,  we  may  not  have  heard  the 
answer.  The  hope  which  it  produces  is  not  the  fruit  of  delirium.  * 
There  is  something  certain,  though  the  organ  to  discover  it  is  wanting. 
A  writer  of  our  own  times  did  not  conceive  that  he  was  debasing  hb 
mind  when  thus  expressing  himself  when  these  subjects, 

"  That  prajrer  which  mounts  to  God's  eternal  throne, 
A  chain  of  gold  binds  heaven  and  earth  in  one." 

among  several,  prayer  is  more  powerful.  Each  man  increases  his 
individual  force  from  the  general  force.  We  feel  ourselves  as  if  sus- 
tained by  other  souls  who  partake  of  the  same  opinions  with  ourselves. 
We  would  say  that  there  is  a  kind  of  attraction,  by  which  souls  re- 
uniting assimilate  themselves  to  each  other.  Gravitation  has  laws  of 
which  the  moral  world  presents  to  us  the  emblem.  A  body  obeys  the 
universal  gravity  so  much  the  better  when  it  is  formed  of  a  more 
considerable  number  of  material  particles.  The  reunion  of  several 
men,  in  like  manner,  forms  a  moral  body  whose  action  is  in  the  ra- 
tio of  the  number.  The  Gospel  presents  this  fact ;  Jesus  Christ  has 
told  us  that  wJiere  two  or  three  are  assembled  together  in  his  name,  he 
uill  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

We  form  generally  such  narrow  ideas  in  matters  of  high  philoso- 
phy, that  we  conceive  of  prayer  only  as  an  act  of  worship  prescribed 
uke  all  others  and  to  which  we  should  submit  as  a  duty.  There  is  in 
man  a  superabundance  of  moral  life  which  finds  in  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  all  the  duties  something  else  besides  what  the  duty  teaches. 
It  is  good  to  be  charitable  without  doubt ;  but  ask  a  Howard  if  his 
active  charity  is  confined  to  a  cold  duty  ?  It  is  becoming  to  love  one's 
friends ;  but  ask  sincere  friendship  and  it  will  tell  you  whether  there 
is  not  something  else  besides  what  duty  demands  as  a  propriety  ?  A 
beloved  object  is  to  be  preferred  to  oneself,  says  the  strict  moralist^ 
and  these  sublime  acts  of  devotedness  which  history  records — ^have 
they  waited  to  illustrate  this  maxim  so  just  in  itself,  but  which  appears 
so  cold  to  exalted  love  that  it  would  seem  tempted  to  take  it  for 
irony  ? 

Prayer  is  like  all  these  passions ;  it  is  doubtless  a  duty ;  but  if  it  were 
only  that,  how  far  would  it  be  from  accomplishing  its  end  ?  It  is  to 
religion  what  enthusiasm  is  to  the  fine  arts.  We  have  no  taste  for 
these  but  when  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  exalted  to  feel  them 
woiibiij^   Wt  oaanot  completely  prove  the  power  <^  prayer  but  whiqpi 
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it  has  become  a  pasrion  which  absorbs  all  the  rest  It  is  then  that 
we  doubt  not  its  power.  It  passes  into  the  life  of  man  and  transforms 
him  into  another  being.  It  becomes  indispensable  to  him  who  has 
tasted  its  charms. 

Without  it  who  could  tear  those  tender  hearts  from  the  sweets  of  an 
ill-formed  friendship,  fi;om  the  seductions  of  fortune,  from  the  prom-  * 
ises  of  imprudent  hymenial  engagements  ?  What  power  is  there 
then  in  the  commerce  of  man  with  his  God,  when  by  it  man  triumphs 
over  love  itself?  Ah  !  though  such  a  power  should  not  fall  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  senses,  it  should  not  for  that  reason  cease  to 
appear  prodigious  in  the  view  of  him  who  knows  the  human  heart  f 
There  is  no  inflaence  of  the  soul  upon  itself  or  of  one  soul  upon 
another  which  can  form  a  parallel  with  this  irresistible  action. 

But,  says  one,  it  is  only  among  mjrstics  whose  brain  is  overheated, 
that  you  will  find  such  a  power.    This  again  is  a  general  error  whicii 

Croceeds  from  want  of  reflection.  Prayer  is  natural  to  the  human 
eart.  It  is  in  advance  of  all  conventional  forms  and  is  found  in 
those  solemn  occasions  of  life  where  man  is  alone  with  his  conscience. 
An  unforeseen  misfortune  makes  it  known.  The  thunder  rolls  and  ibar 
murmurs  a  veritable  prayer  to  infidelity  itself.  This  atheist  who  dis- 
putes with  her  son  on  her  death  bed  will  throw  herself  on  her  knees 
Defore  him  to  ask  his  prayers.  What !  is  there  an  influence  of  pray- 
er among  those  who  have  no  God  ?  And  should  there  not  be  a  still 
more  powerful  influence  with  the  generality  of  men  ?  The  first  emo- 
tion or  a  mother  who  presents  her  first  bom — is  it  not  to  render  thanks 
to  heaven  f  Ask  the  mariner  who  has  just  escaped  from  shipwreck 
what  is  the  sentiment  which  he  experiences  in  his  heart  ?  ask  him  if 
fc6  has  not  prayed  T 

The  tears  6f  gratitude  never  come  unpreceded  by  a  secret  prayer. 
lliis  prayer  is  not  always  that  of  the  lips ;  it  is  that  of  the  heart  which 
has  need  of  but  one  veritable  emotion  to  reach  the  throne  of  the  Crear 
tor.  If  this  union  between  God  and  man  did  not  exist,  why,  in  moments 
when  carried  away  by  our  feelings,  without  time  for  reflection,  in 
these  movements  when  a  sudden  misfortune  or  an  unexpected  joy  fills 
the  soul,  do  we  raise  our  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  ?  It  is  the  moral 
sentimenty  stronger  than  all  the  sophisms  of  a  captious  reason,  which 
tells  us  that  it  is  God  whom  we  implore.  It  is,  that  something  from 
die  bottom  of  the  heart  warns  us  that  we  are  not  alone,  that  an  invis- 
ible hand  is  extended  to  sustain  us,  that  there  is  always  near  us  some 
one  who  Bears  us,  and  to  whom  we  have  recourse  even  after  we  have 
calonmiated  him.  What  man  is  there  who  has  not  experienced  this 
calm  which  succeeds  the  passions  when  wc  return  to  ourselves  ?  It 
11^  that  our  conscience,  then,  in  contact  with  its  principle,  has  resumed 
its  empire;  it  is  that  it  is  united  to  it,  and  has  made  us  stronger  than 
before. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  are  things  which  we  cannot  palpably 
feel,  and  consequently  cannot  judge.  It  is  one  of  the  grossesit  errors 
to  imagine  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  sciences  but  when  we  sub- 
mit them  to  the  demonstration  of  the  senses.  Medical  science,  alto- 
cether  phyaical,  as  it  seems,  recognizes  more  than  every  other  scveti^^ 
dds  immaterial  aetiaa  without  which  it  can  do  nolhlng.    ltttt.\i<^r^ 
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here  some  lines  from  a  medical  writer,  one  of  my  friends^  upon  the 
subject  before  ns : 

^  What  would  the  greats  pcurt  of  oar  young  and  old  physicians  <tf 
this  day  say  if  they  should  see  a  Raimond  Lulle,  who  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  magician,  because  of  his  great  skill  and  manifold 
oureSy  if  they  should  see  him,  I  say,  kneel  down  every  morning  before 
going  out  to  visit  his  patients  7  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  phjnucian, 
one  of  the  most  universally  learned  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  has 
left  us  in  one  of  his  works,  several  prayers  applicable  to  different 
cases  of  diseases.  If  these  physicians  have  recognized  the  neeessity 
of  prayer  in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  they  have  seen  the  action  <^  tm 
inmiaterial  upon  the  material.  Above  all  the  venerable  old  man  of 
Cos  had  obscurely  seen  it  in  the  divinum  quid  which  he  formd  in  all 
diseases.  I  have  seen,  says  Femel  (De  Jihsconditis  Rorum  Causit), 
many  paralyses,  leprosies  and  other  diseases^  the  despair  of  ordinary 
medicine,  cured  by  prayer.** 

The  physician  exercises  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  moral  qual- 
ities wnich  have  not  the  least  hold  on  bis  science.  He  who  is  princi- 
Sklly  religious,  puts  the  soul  of  his  patient  in  a  disposition  more 
vorable  to  the  action  of  the  curative  means  of  his  art.  The  confi* 
dence  which  he  inspires  is  more  complete,  the  suffering  man  experi- 
ences in  seeing  him  a  consolation  the  cause  of  which  should  not  be 
sought  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  only. 

Many  illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  I  may  mention  AmlHtMie 
Par6,  formerly  concluded  their  prescriptions  in  this  frnrm ;  '^  Thus  I 
treat  you  ;  6od  cures  you.** 

In  Egypt,  the  medical  art  united  to  the  priesthood  obtained  cures 
which  belonged  as  much  to  the  function  of  the  priest  as  to  the  science 
of  medicine.  Go,  and  sin  no  more,  said  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sick  whom 
he  cured.  Sin,  in  restoring  to  it  that  philosophical  signification  whidi 
it  has  lost  in  the  common  language^  sin,  considered  as  the  act 
of  the  conscience  which  breaks  the  relations  of  man  with  God» 
should,  indeed,  be  opposed  to  the  moral  cure  of  which  we  are  treat* 
ing. 

Physical  chastisement  is  very  often,  says  the  physician  whom  I  have 
before  quoted,  the  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  our  relations 
with  the  divinity.  The  man  who  sins,  says  Ecclesiastes,  shall  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  phvsician — an  energetic  manner  of  expressing 
himself  and  recognizing  the  certain  influence  of  the  moral  state  of  man 
upon  his  physical  body. 

There  results  from  what  has  just  been  read  the  following  proposi"^ 
tions  : 

1st.  There  is  an  influence  of  the  moral  upon  the  physical,  or  in 
other  words  of  the  soul  upon  the  body. 

2d.  There  is  an  influence  of  one  soul  upon  another  soul. 

8d.  The  human  soul  has  not  in  itself  this  power :  it  receives  it  from 
its  principle  which  is  God. 

4th.  TbemeansofcommunicationestablishedbetweenmanandGod 
is  self-denial  and  prayer. 

These  propositions,  once  adopted,  lead  us  to  this  consequence :  that 
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time  may  be  cores  perfonned  by  prayer.  Let  not  any  one  exclaim, 
that  in  adopting  such  a  conclusion  we  cause  the  lights  of  science  to 
retrograde ;  on  the  contrary  there  are  snperior  lights  which  canse  as 
to  airive  at  this  result  which  an  imperfect  science  would  refuse  to 
admit.  Tliere  is  nothing  more  here  than  what  spiritualists  of  all 
ages  have  acknowledged.  To  deny  what  we  have  just  said  is  to 
deoT  the  principles  upon  which  all  philosophy  and  all  religion  rest. 
If  these  inreliminaries  are  not  adopted,  philosophical  discussion  is  im- 
possible and  religious  sentimefat  improbable. 

This  acknowledgment,  against  which  so  many  people  exclaim,  is 
the  nateiral  consequence  of  a  particular  science ;  that  of  the*  moral 
man  and  of  the  rekitions  of  this  man  with  the  divinity !  This  Science 
has  its  demonstrations  like  any  other;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
near  the  heart  of  man  that  it  is  confounded  with  the  religious  senti- 
ment under  whatever  form  it  may  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world. 

In  all  religions,  indeed,  have  been  found  individuals  more  particu- 
larly in  contact  with  the  divine  power,  and  who  have  exercised  by  it 
a  real  action  upon  others.  Antiquity  professed  faith  in  cures  performed 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  no  one  has  called  in  question  these  un- 
deniable effects.  The  most  judicious  critic  avows  these  facts  and 
we  have  not  yet  come  to  that  pass,  to  make  facts  yield  to  our  systems. 
That  which  does  not  enter  into  our  explications  may  nevertheless  ex- 
ist, whatever  shock  our  proud  science  may  receive  from  it.  **  If  you 
wish  to  advance  in  the  study  of  wisdom,  fear  not,"  says  Epictetes, 
''to  pass  oonceming  external  things  for  an  imbecile  and  a  fooL" 

The  four  propositions  which  we  have  just  examined  are  sheltered 
finmn  all  objection,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  science  which  will  oppose 
them,. wishing  to  show  itself  more  severe,  will  itself  fall  on  the  other 
hand  into  superstition.  Indeed,  this  science,  which  will  grant  us  the 
flnt  two  points,  without  difficulty,  will  only  halt  at  the  third  ;  for  it, 
there  should  be  truly  the  moral  action  of  the  soul  upon  the  body,  of 
one  soul  upon  another,  but  not  the  intervention  of  thie  divinity. 

The  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposition  proceeds  from  complete 
ignorance  of  spiritualism  and  a  contracted  idea  of  Theodicy.  Ac- 
cording to  these  critics,  God  should  be  a  being  separate  from  man,  a 
stranger  in  some  way  from  his  work  after  having  created  it.  The 
diviniw,  thus  disfigured,  shrinks  f|x>m  our  view,  and  gives  us  a  feeble 
idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  This  Goid,  exiled  in  heaven,  like  that  of  Epi- 
eurus ;  this  God,  whom  no  relation  connects  with  the  being  who  feels 
and  adores  him,  is  incompatible  with  the  ideas  which  all  philosophers 
and  all  religious  souls  have  formed  of  him. 

What  prejudications  to  sustain  an  idea  so  extravagant  1  If,  in  spite 
of  the  convictions  of  conscience,  men  force  themselves  to  pervert  rea- 
son to  so  absurd  a  belief^  they  end  in  rejecting  every  thing.  The 
man  who  is  a  deist  in  this  manner  is  not  far  from  becoming  an  atheist 
The  God  whom  he  has  placed  too  far  from  him  soon  becomes  a  stran- 
ger to  him,  if  he  seeks  him  in  his  heart  he  does  not  find  him  there. 
Then^  for  him,  the  idea  of  his  soul  and  its  sublime  relations  with  its 
author  vanishes  away,  there  is  but  one  thing  real,  it  is  his  senses ; 
but  one  thing  true,  it  is  nature.  If  that  which  we  have  not  seen  is 
not^  says  Montaigne^  oar  science  ia  marvelously  cuitaWed. 
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The  G^  which  philosophy  oonceives»  the  God  which  religion  con* 
fesses,  i^  not  thus.  We  woald  not  call  him  our  Father  if  something 
did  not  tell  us  that  there  still  exists  relations  between  him  and  us. 
He  is  not  a  God  who  is  a  stranger  to  his  works ;  he  is  a  being  who 
lives,  who  feels,  who  respires  in  every  one  of  his  creatures  who  comr 
prebend  him.  The  foundation  of  such  a  philosophy  is  certain,  because 
It  is  founded  upon  the  moral  sentiment,  that  instinctive  faculty  of  man 
which  never  deceives  him.  A  God  separated  from  man  and  whom  ha 
no  more  finds  in  his  heart  is  a  being  of  reason  which  reason  m^y 
reject.^  No  testimony  af&rms  his  existence,  since  instead  of  relying 
upon  relations  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  is  simply  deduced  from  sys* 
tems  lAore  or  less  probable. 

What  would  be  prayers  addressed  to  such  a  God  7  Vain  soand% 
which  would  strike  the  air,  and  issuing  from  our  lips,  would  have  no 
power  to  modify  us,  to  draw  us  nearer  to  our  only  source  7  These 
prayers  would  be  words,  they  would  not  be  sentiments. 

The  inefiable  commerce  which  religion  establishes  between  man 
and  his  Creator,  would  be  then  an  affair  of  pure  discipline,  of  which 
the  mind  could  not  conceive  the  cause  ;  we  would  acquit  ourselves 
of  it  as  of  an  obligation,  looking  for  a  recompense.  Taking  an  idea 
still  lower  of  ourselves  and  of  worship,  we  would  come  to  consider 
this  as  a  deception  established  by  policy  and  sustained  by  it.  To  give 
an  example  of  submission  to  a  superstitious  people,  to  preserve  places 
or  honors,  in  a  word^  to  manage  men,  we  would  appear  to  respect  re- 
ligion outwardly,  but  inwardly  we  would  rid  ourselves  of  it  as  of  an 
inconvenient  yoke.  Satisfied  with  appearing  to  be  religious,  we 
would  have  very  little  desire  to  be  so  in  fetct 

Ask  that  ardent  soul  to  whom  worldly  things  are  no  longer  suffi> 
eient,  if  it  is  thus  that  he  conceives  religion  7  Ask  that  inconsolable 
widow  who  bows  down  in  your  temples,  if  it  is  thus  that  she  Con* 
eeives  prayer  7  Ah !  all  sensible  souls  will  testify  here  in  favor  of  a 
religion  which  makes  God  the  common  father  of  men,  which  make^ 
prayer  the  means  of  direct  communication  established  between  earth 
and  him.  By  degrees,  says  Madam  de  Stael,  we  come  to  feel  our 
God  near  to  us  as  a  friend. 

Confess  then,  if  you  reject  cures  by  prayer,  it  is  not  because  they 
give  us  a  lower  idea  of  man  and  of  God,  but  because  they  disturb,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circumscribed  systems  which  you  have  formed 
apon  this  subject.  You  would  believe  in  a  God  deaf  to  our  devotions^ 
like  necessity  ;  a  God  who  has  once  ordained  an  obedience  always  to 
be  rendered  ;  once  to  be  obeyed,  always  ;  semeljussity  semper  parei^ 
as  Seneca  has  it.  Then  that  which  appears  contrary  to  the  general 
laws  which  he  has  marked  out  for  matter,  we  tajt  with  chimeras. 
This  Gk>d  is  so  distinct  from  the  universe  which  be  has  created,  that 
not  identifying  himself  in  any  manner  with  it,  the  effects  produced  in 
the  world  are  necessarily  things  calculated  upon  as  miracles.  For 
people  who  think  thus  there  is  no  middle  course.  The  cures  which  a 
spiritual  remedy  performs,  being,  according  to  their  views,  no  other 
than  miracles,  they  deny  them  and  seem  to  exult  in  their  negation, 
because  it  appears  to  them  to  accord  with  the  strictest  reason.    They 
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condemn  him  who  adopts  them  withoat  considering  that  his  science 
IB  not  less  exact  than  theirs,  and  certainly  more  in  agreement  with 
the  lights  of  a  transcendant  philosophy  and  the  undeniable  testimo- 
nies of  history. 

The  acts  which  the  spiritual  remedy  performs  are  not  miracles  they 
are  effects  constant  and  produced  according  to  the  laws  of  a  certain 
order.  We  must  have  an  idea  of  this  order  in  order  to  comprehend  it. 
Then,  far  from  seeming  to  be  supernatural,  they  appear,  on  the  contra- 
ly,  so  simple,  that  we  are  no  longer  astonished  at  them.  The  enlight- 
ened physiologist  well  knows  that  there  are  cases  where  the  spiritual 
nimeay  will  fail.  Why,  indeed  should  it  act  against  the  laws  imposed 
iqton  nature  7  It  will  not  restore  the  organ  which  is  wanting,  beci^use 
it  does  not  create :  it  will  modify  that  which  is  created :  it  will  not 

Eroduce  anew :  these  prodigies  are  not  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
ealth  which  has  been  lost  it  restores,  but  with  the  requisite  condi- 
tJonSy  in  order  that  it  may  be  maintained.  The  moral  regimen,  in 
fine,  which  the  enlightened  physician  prescribes,  and  which  has  such 
happy  consequences  upon  sunering  humanity,  this  is  the  regimen 
^riiicn  it  extols ;  it  is  this  upon  which  it  relies.  Only  what  the  physi- 
doeist  considers  as  dependent  upon  man  alone,  this  attributes  to  man, 
80  far  as  he  preserves  relations  with  God,  and  draws  more  abundantly 
firom  that  source. 

Methodical  minds,  not  willing  to  adopt  any  thing  but  what  is 
according  to  established  laws,  will  recognise  here  phenomena  which 
operate  according  to  particular  laws.  The  truly  learned  will  see  in 
these  details  the  principles  of  a  special  theory,  which  has  its  limita- 
tions like  all  others,  and  which  they  cannot  deny  under  the  pretext 
that  it  gives  no  account  of  phenomena,  the  explication  of  which 
belongs  to  another  science.  Religious  men  will  find  here  the  con- 
firmation of  wonders,  of  the  existence  of  which  their  own  heart  assures 
them,  and  the  rational  exposition  of  a  doctrine  embraced  in  the  sacred 
books  of  all  nations. 

If  aside  from  this  it  is  objected  that  the  thing  in  itself  is  incredible, 
unattainable,  I  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  plausible  any 
theory  whatever  to  persons  who  have  but  one  opinion,  and  that  au- 
thoritatively enjoined,  or  heedlessly  borrowed,  upon  a  'subject  one 
which  they  pass  sentence  ;  to  persons  who  in  their  denial,  do  not  rely 
yxfon  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  laws  of  a  certain  order,  nor 
upon  the  avowal  of  the  principles  of  a  science,  so  to  speak,  hyper- 
organic,  nor  upon  the  undeniable  testimonies  which  positive  religion 
supplies,  togetner  with  that  moral  sentiment  which  has  presided  in  all 
worship  and  finds  refuge  in  all  pure  consciences  even  where  religion 

is  not  professed. 

J.  M. 

■priDgllflld.  O. 
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ARTICLE  n. 


HOW  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  NEW  CHURCH  SHOULD  BE  FORMED. 

Whilb  man  remains  in  a  perverse  state  and  will  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  led  of  the  Lord,  he  adjoins  himself  to  such  a  society  as  is  of 
his  own  perverse  quality,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  can  recede 
therefrom.  Thus  as  is  the  quality  of  a  man^  society,  so  is  the 
quality  of  the  man.  If  such  an  one,  therefore,  were  to  be  seen,  as 
to  the  spiritual  societv  he  was  in,  when  left  to  himself^  it  will  indicate 
his  qusdity.  When  in  such  a  society  the  man  clearly  manifests  hia 
own  instinct  or  quality  of  life.  We  may  have  observed  that  men, 
when  left  to  themselves,  or  when  conjoined  to  those  of  their  like^ 
show  out  their  real  characters ;  but  when  in  society  better  than  them* 
selves,  they  endeavor  to  conform  themselves  thereto^  and  do  not 
show  what  they  are.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps  when  left  to  himself.  A  man  who  acts  freely,  acts 
firom  his  internals,  and  he  does  so  when  alone  or  when  with  those 
who  are  like  him  and  in  whose  company  he  most  delights.  After  this 
Jife,  souls  in  the  world  of  spirits  are  adjoined  to  various  societies  in 
order  to  discover  thereby  of  what  sort  they  are  and  with  whom  they 
agree.  They  are  also  explored  by  means  of  the  various  states  of  the 
same  society,  thus  the  various  states  are  distinguished.  The  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  King's  son,  Matt  xxiL,  illustrates  this.  The 
Ling  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them ;  they  were  invited  to  the 
wedding,  and  they  would  not  come.  **  Again  he  sent  forth  other  ser- 
vants, saying.  Tell  them  who  are  bidden,  behold,  I  have  prepared 
my  dinner — ^my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are 
ready — come  unto  the  marriage.  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went 
their  ways,  one  to  his  farm  and  another  to  his  merchandize.**  To  go 
their  way,  &c.  &c.  is  to  still  to  adhere  to  the  spiritual  societies  to 
which  they  were  already  previously  coiyoined,  and  to  be  unwilling 
and  even  to  refuse  to  be  conjoined  with  any  heavenly  society.  The 
difference  between  heavenly  consociation  and  infernal  is,  among  other 
things,  that  one  who,  while  in  the  life  of  the  body,  is  as  to  his  spirit 
in  infernal  societies,  is  the  centre  thereof,  and  those  spirits  who  adjoin 
themselves  are  of  the  same  quality  and  gather  round  about.  He 
commands  and  they  obey.  They  conform  to  him  and  minister  to  his 
peculiar  genius,  and  angels  only  keep  all  in  check.  But  when  one  is 
coi^oined  to  a  heavenly  society  he  takes  his  state  from  the  society  in 
which  he  is.  Societies  of  angels,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  order  and 
are  led  of  the  Lord,  are  not  conformed  to  the  man  by  his  conjunction 
with  them,  but  they  conform  the  man  to  themselves,  because  all 
alike  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  of  the  Lord.  Thus  he  that  is  led  of 
the  Lord  conforms  to  heavenly  societies  with  which  he  is  conjoined 
or  draws  to  himself  spirits  like  himself. 

In  the  true  church,  in  which  all  are  brethren,  societies  can  be  varied 
in  like  manner  as  in  the  societies  in  heaven  or  in  those  of  good  spirits, 
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Sot  like  them  the  brethren  do  not  seek  association  from  the  love  of 
•elf  and  of  gain,  bat  only  for  the  sake  of  faith  and  fraternity.  There- 
fore in  such  a  church  (which  is  the  New  Church),  members  can  be 
arranged  according  to  the  order  instituted  more  immediately  by  the 
Lord,  thus  very  differently  from  the  arrangements  in  societies  in  the 
Old  Church,  and  from  those  of  the  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  who  have  formed  societies  upon  Old  Church  principles. 

These  societies  are  composed  of  those  who  lead  themselves,  and 
each  one  is  a  centre,  and  his  spirits  with  him  of  his  own  genius,  and 
the  man  utters  the  views  which  are  thus  formed  and  are  of  his  own 
intelligence.  They  all  think  of  doing  good,  hoping  to  receive  again 
like  publicans  and  sinners.  They  call  and  dictate  terms  to  the 
preacuier;  they  require  him  to  regard  them  as  the  focal  centres  to  be 
lenred  and  delighted,  and  the  Lord  and  heaven  in  the  last  place. 
Therefore  when  the  preacher  ceases  to  give  delight  to  them  **  in  their 
wayfl^**  they  get  together  and  by  a  vote  decline  to  employ  and  pay 
Um  any  longer. 

But  in  the  true  church,  things  will  be  otherwise.  Societies  will  be 
fimned  as  in  the  heavens ;  the  preacher  and  hearers  will  be  led  of  the 
Lord,  and  regard  what  ihey  are  taught  as  from  the  Lord,  and  will 
mieayar  to  live  conformaoly  thereto.  Each  one  will  be  desirous 
to  be  in  his  own  proper  relation  to  every  other  one,  and  will  regard 
his  neighbor  more  than  himself.  If  one  more  be  added  he  is  either 
willing  to  be  led  as  the  society  is  led  and  yields  his  will  to  the  Lord's 
win,  or  he  is  perverse  and  makes  disturbance.  Wh^n  this  is  thf 
ease  he  separates  himself.  Thus  the  society  will  be  an  image  of  a 
heavenly  socie^ ;  it  will  be  a  church  in  a  true  sense.  Its  members 
will  be  reduced  into  that  order  which  constitutes  a  complex  man, 
caDed  a  church  or  Adam.  Those  who  cannot  come  in  and  constitute 
some  member  or  organ  of  this  man  will  be  rejected  as  not  belonging 
to  it  In  such  a  state  there  will  be  ordination  and  subordination ;  there 
will  be  degrees  of  good  and  of  truth,  and  thus  centres  and  circum- 
ferences, and  yet  all  dependent  on  the  great  centre.  The  teacher 
is  servant  of  all,  because  he  ministers  to  all,  from  the  Lord.  All  will 
be  brothers  and  companions,  thus  all  will  acknowledge  one  common 
father  and  one^  mother.  The  Lord  is  that  father,  and  the  universal 
diurch  that  mother.  When  societies  of  the  church  are  thus  formed, 
diey  will  have  stability,  peace,  order,  mutual  love,  and  progress  from 
one  state  and  degree  of  life  to  another.  They  will  eiyoy  the  divine 
aumices,  and  be  conjoined  with  their  heaven,  so  that  that  heaven 
will  be  their  internal,  and  they  will  be  the  external  of  that  heaven. 
They  will  no  longer  be  two,  but  one — one  in  end,  one  in  use,  one  in 
social  and  sacramental  worship.  S.  J. 
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ARTICLE  m: 


THE  PRESENT  THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  LORD'S  SECOND  ADVENT. 

Nearly  every  subject  that  is  made  the  theme  of  popular  discussion^ 
is  susceptible  of  a  twofold  treatment  or  development  The  first 
method,  which  may  be  termed  the  scientific,  is  distinguished  for  its 
exhaustive  thoroughness.  It  seizes  upon  a  prominent  subdivision  of 
some  subject  of  thought,  subjects  it  to  a  rigid  analysis,  and  pursues  it 
through  all  its  particular  ramifications.  But  a  small  surface,  so  to 
q>eak,  is  presented  to  the  mind  at  once,  in  this  method ;  but,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  narrowness  of  the  limits,  the  speaker  is  enabled  to 
concentrate  upon  it  a  tenfold  light.  The  other  method  may  be  termed 
the  popular.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  scientific,  that  a  map 
of  the  world  bears  to  a  map  of  a  single  State,  or  any  smaller  division 
of  territory.  It  exhibits  the  generals,  and  not  the  particulars  of  things. 
It  delineates  the  prominent  features  of  a  landscape,  but  takes  no  ac- 
oount  of  its  filling  up.  It  leaps  from  summit  to  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  headland  to  headland  of  the  seaboast,  tarrying  neither  to 
explore  the  forests  or  ascend  the  rivers.  It  will  be  acknowledged 
tiiat  these  are  both  legitimate  methods  of  investigation.  They  are^ 
in  fact,  members  of  the  same  series,— parts  of  one  and  the  sanifl 
whole^  The  popular  method  is  properly  introductorv  to  the  scientific 
A  general  view  of  a  subject  is  what  we  desire,  before  descending  to 
a  study  of  its  details.  A  survey  of  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  a 
country  very  properly  precedes  a  particular  examination  of  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  or  a  description  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions. 

In  this  popular,  or  cursory  manner  we  propose  to  treat  the  subject 
selected  for  discussion.  By  indicating  the  method  intended  to  be 
pursued,  we  may  obviate  the  objection  of  having  omitted,  perhaps, 
many  things  relevant  to  the  theme,  but  which  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  design. 

Our  subject  is  what  is  generally  termed  the  Second  Advent — the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ — the  close  of  the  first  Christian  dispensatioiii 
as  foretold  by  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  and  announced  by  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  We  propose  to  show  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  placing  the  epoch  of  this  event  at  or  about  the  present 
age  of  the  world.  The  proofs  of  this  position  will  be  drawn  from 
Scripture,  reason,  historical  facts,  prevalent  opinion,  and  the  existing 
state  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  Arguments  derived  from  these 
sources  will,  it  is  true,  carry  difierent  degrees  of  conviction  to  differ- 
ent minds.  With  some,  the  argument  from  Scripture  may  have  little 
weight ;  with  others,  the  argument  from  reason  may  appear  incon* 
elusive  ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  one  who  would  attach  no  value  to 
a  conclusion  fairly  drawn  from  any  or  all  of  these  sources. 

In  order  not  to  commence  without  a  begging  of  the  premises,  it  will 
be  proper  first  to  attempt  a  solution  of  some  of  the  questions  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  subject.  We  therefore  inquire, — Is  the  human 
race  advancing  in  the  career  of  improvement  ?     Is  this  the  law  of  its 
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being,  by  whicli  it  will  be  gradually  perfected  throughout  indefinite 
periods ;  or  are  all  things  connected  with  man  subject,  like  die  tides 
of  the  ocean,  to  a  flux  and  reflux  that  limit  all  his  eflbrts,  and  periodi- 
cally throw  him  back  to  the  point  whence  he  started  7  Will  the  bark, 
frieghted  with  human  destiny,  for  ever  recklessly  roll  and  plunge,  from 
the  impulse  of  the  storm  that  has  visited  it ;  or  will  it,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mild  skies  and  favoring  breezes,  again  feel  the  guiding 
power  of  its  helm«  and  shape  its  course  for  the  destined  harbor? 
These  are  questions  that  deeply  interest  reflecting  minds,  and  men  of 
subtle  intellect  have  arisen  from  their  contemplation  with  the  most 
opposite  conclusions. 

^  How  moumfu V  says  an  English  paper,  **  are  the  vicissitudes 
which  history  exhibits  to  us,  in  the  course  of  human  afiairs ;  and  how 
little  foundation  do  they  aflford  to  our  sanguine  prospects  concerning 
fiitarity  !  If,  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  formerly  inhal^ 
ited  by  barbarians,  we  now  see  the  most  splendid  exertions  of  genius, 
and  the  happiest  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold  others  which  in 
ancient  times  were  the  seats  of  science,  of  civilization,  and  of  liberty, 
at  present  immersed  in  superstition,  and  laid  waste  by  despotism.  Afrar 
a  uiort  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and  of  literary  glory,  the  prospect 
lias  changed  at  once ;  the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded till.it  could  advance  no  further ;  or  some  unforeseen  calamity 
has  occurred  which  has  obliterated  for  a  time  all  memory  of  former 
improvements,  and  has  condemned  mankind  to  retrace,  step  by  step, 
the  same  path  by  which  their  forefathers  had  risen  to  greatness.  Cm 
inch  a  retrospective  view  of  human  afiairs,  man  appears  to  be  the 
mere  sport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ;  or  rather,  he  appears  to  be 
doonoea,  by  the  condition  of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately  the  career 
of  improvement  and  of  degeneracy ;  and  to  realize  the  beautiful  but 
melancholy  fable  of  Sisyphus,  by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope  and 
of  disappointment." 

And  on  the  other  hand  the  same  writer  observe — ^  Even  in  those 
rade  periods  of  society,  when,  like  the  lower  animals,  man  follovirs 
blindly  his  instinctive  principles  of  action,  he  is  led  by  an  invisible 
Hand,  and  contributes  his  share  to  the  execution  of  a  plan,  of  the 
nature  and  advantages  of  which  he  has  no  conception,"  &c. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  repeat  or  review  the  many  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  to  sustain  or  refute  these  confiieting 
opinions.  To  the  believer  in  revelation,  however,  the  argument  for 
the  progressive  advancement  of  the  human  race  may  be  presented  in 
a  narrow  compass.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  man  was  created 
pure  and  upright ;  they  also  teach  that  he  fell  from  his  first  estate, 
and  eflTaced  from  his  soul  the  image  of  his  Maker,  in  which  he  was 
created.  God's  purpose  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  wretchedness  in 
which  they  had  involved  themselves  of  their  own  free-will,  is  every- 
where proclaimed  in  his  Word ;  and  his  inspired  prophets,  uttering  the 
divine  purpose,  have  predicted  for  the  church  on  earth  a  state  of 
purity  and  peace  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  man.  The 
same  infallible  authority  teaches  us  that  this  work  of  redemption  has 
been  coounenced.    In  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries  we 
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may  behold  its  progress ;  and,  relying  on  the  unerring  promise  of 
Him  who  is  truth  itself  we  may  hombly  but  confidently  look  forward 
to  its  consummation* 

The  simplicity  of  an  attempt  to  settle  a  vexed  question  of  this 
nature  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  will  probably  be  smiled  at  by  some. 
But  does  not  reason  also — ^which  can  never  conflict  with  the  Word  of 
God—- does  not  reason  also  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
of  his  redemption  t  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  pure,  essential 
Love,  could  create  a  being  so  imperfect,  with  a  conscience  so  blunted, 
an  understanding  so  darkened,  so  prone  to  evils  that  inevitably  lead 
to  anguish  and  death,  as  man,  in  all  recorded  history,  is  shown  to  bef 
Such  a  supposition  is  at  war  with  the  attributes  of  a  Being  who  must 
forever  contemplate  all  the  creatures  of  his  hand  with  unceasini^ 
unchanging  love.  And  having  fallen  from  his  state  of  innocence^ 
wilfully  shut  his  soul  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and  plunged  into  an  in- 
fernal vortex,  from  which  his  own  eflforts  could  never  rescue  him — is 
it  reasonable,  is  it  credible,  that  Divine  compassion  should  not  follow 
its  offspring,  and  point  the  way  to  life  and  hope  ?  The  thought  does 
equal  violence  to  reason  and  Scripture. 

Man  was  created  pure, — with  all  his  affections  in  perfect  harmoinr 
with  the  will  of  his  Creator.  The  first  race  of  men  upon  our  earm 
were  formed  to  be  immediate  recipients  of  the  Divine  love  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  condition  of  their  happiness  and  purity  was^  that  thej 
should  constantly  recognise  the  source  of  life,  and  goodness,  ana 
wisdom,  and  ultimate,  in  acts  of  beneficence  towards  their  fcdAow- 
men,  the  love  that  flowed  into  their  souls  from  the  Infinite  Father. 
Reason  and  Scripture,  therefore,  in  other  words,  both  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  concur  to  furnish  us  with  the  first  and  last  terms  of 
a  simple  statement ;  namely,  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  restoration. 
The  doctrine  of  progress  necessarily  results  as  the  middle  term  of  this 
statement.  Receding  from  one  state  and  advancing,  to  another  is 
progress.  It  is  true  that  many  other  statements  of  the  condition  in 
which  man  was  created  are  current  in  the  world,  and  his  capacity  to 
advance  beyond  a  prescribed  limit  has  been  boldly  denied ;  but  at  this 
age,  and  in  this  country  especially,  the  conviction  is  general,  that 
progress  is  a  law  of  our  condition*  although  the  conclusion  may  be 
reached  by  reasonings  widely  different  Taking,  therefore,  the  aflSbr- 
mative  of  this  position  as  either  proved  or  granted,  we  may  next  in- 
quire the  means  by  which  this  progress  is  effected.  Is  it  by  the  mere 
wisdom  of  man,  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  the  form  of  experi- 
ence, which  becomes  as  it  were  a  firmer  basis  for  each  succeeding 
generation  ;  or  is  it  by  successive  revelations  toyman  from  his  Creator^ 
always  adapted  to  his  immediate  wants  and  condition?  The  latter 
theory  is  the  only  one  a  consistent  Christian  can  adopt,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  the  only  one  sustained  by  the  facts  of  history. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  ancient  civilizations — ^those 
of  Babylon,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  for  instance,  formed  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  But  though  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  among  these  nations  evidently  originated  in  rude  essays,  as 
necessity  prompted,  and  was  the  result  of  transmitted  experience,  yet 
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Ibe  same  eumot  be  said  of  their  moral  sentiments — ^their  love  of  traih 
and  jnstioe,  and  sympathy  for  their  kind,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
ctYilization,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  which  there  can  be  no  society. 
Qq  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  greatest  degree 
d*  moral  perfection  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  rather  a 
degeneracy  than  an  improvement  on  what  they  had  previously  been. 
Therhistories  of  all  ancient  countries  preserve  traditions  of  a  golden 
age,  in  which  man  was  pure  and  just,  and  neither  needed  nor  desired 
tbs  refinements  of  civilized  life ;  and  this  high  moral  condition  im* 
plies  an  antecedent  revelation. 

We  torn  now  to  modern  civilization  ;  and  here  it  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  most  careless  observer,  that  Christendom,  however  it  may 
fidl  below  what  might  be  desired  or  expected,  is  still  the  heart  of  the 
world.  Christendom  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
moral  and  intellectual  culture,  in  social  relations,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  man,  as  to  render  comparison  between  it  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  unjust  And  if  we  inquire  into  the  means  by  which 
this  result  has  been  effected  in  Christendom,  there  will  be  found  but 
one  rational  answer.  The  most  enlightened  modem  historians,  how* 
ever  they  may  differ  upon  other  points,  are  agreed  in  this,  that  Chris- 
tianity bias  been  the  vital  principle  of  modem  civilization.  That  this 
ii  indeed  true,  Uutt  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been  the  effective 
power, in  subduing  the  primitive  barbarism  of  Europe,  and  preparing 
XL  to  assume  the  forms  of  civilized  life,  is  no  dream  of  an  enthusiast, 
but  an  lustoricai  fact,  resting  on  evidence  which  canntft  be  shaken ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished  is  no  vague 
mystery,  but  a  rational  phenomenon,  which  may  be  made  clear  to 
every  understanding.  Christianity  and  the  highest  human  wisdom 
have  once  acted  successfully  upon  the  same  elements,  and  we  have 
the  result. 

Gvo  back  in  infancy  1800  years,  and  survey  the  countries  which 
now  constitute  modem  Europe.  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  although 
penetrated  and  held  in  check  by  the  Roman  legions,  are  semi- 
iMurbarous.  The  untamed  and  unsubdued  hosts  of  Germany  are 
savages,  in  a  state  of  barbarism  very  similar  to  that  of  the  aborigines 
of  our  own  country,  when  the  sail  of  Columbus  was  first  seen  upon 
these  western  waters. 

Rome  is  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory  and  power.  Apparently,  she 
possesses  nearlvall  the  resources  of  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the 
present  day.  Men  of  eminent  learning  in  every  department,  philoso- 
phers profoundly  skilled  in  intellectual  science,  statesmen  deeply 
versed  in  the  arts  of  government,  enriched  with  all  the  stores  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  experience,  are  found  in  her  bosom.  In  a  despised 
Roman  province,  a  Judean  peasant,  reared  in  apparent  ignorance, 
shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  teamed  of  the  earth, 
traverses  the  narrow  limits  of  his  country,  gathers  about  him  a  few 
illiterate  followers,  bequeaths  to  them  a  verbal  code  of  instructions 
for  their  life  and  conduct,  and  dies  an  ignominious  death. 

And  now  whence,  to  human  appearance,  will  emanate  the  power 
to  mould  the  barbarous  masses  of  Britain,  and  Gaul,  and  Germany, 
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into  the  refined  and  civilized  Europe  of  the  present  day  T 
the  question  in  the  h'ght  in  which  those  of  onr  own  day,  who  are  calt 
ed  wise  and  learned,  generally  view  such  questions,  is  it  not  prepos- 
terous to  imagine  that  this  task,  if  performed  at  all,  can  be  performed 
by  other,  than  Roman  wisdom,  Roman  laws,  and  Roman  arms  7  Baft 
what  was  the  fact  ?  All  the  energies  and  rSsources  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  exhausted  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  subdue  the  barbarians. 
The  attempt  recoiled  upon  herself,  and  Rome,  in  her  turn,  felt  the  foot 
of  the  invader.  Then  it  was  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Man  of  Galilee^ 
to  whose  influence  the  Europe  of  the  present  day  owes  its  very  exist- 
ence, began  to  exert  their  eflfect  upon  the  inmost  life  of  the  victors^ 
and  rendered  the  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  possible. 
Are  these  mere  assertions  7  Historical  monuments  establish  the  fact, 
that  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  Roman  theology,  Roman  laws  and 
customs,  had  lost  all  controlling  influence  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  Church  alone  possessed  vitality — ^the  Church 
alone  gave  form  and  order  to  the  chaos.  Facts  will  abundantly  justify 
the  assertion,  that  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  leaven  qf  Christian- 
ity at  this  crisis,  the  human  race  would  rapidly  have  perished  from 
the  earth.  The  two  extreme  phases  of  society — ^the  lowest  barbarism 
and  the  most  elaborate  civilization — meet  face  to  face  at  this  ep^ch, 
and  loudly  proclaim  that  their  results  are  identical.  Degrstding 
sensuality,  sordid  selfishness,  the  absence  of  all  the  essential  elements 
of  social  relations,  are  alike  the  result  of  both.  But  it  was  the 
teachings  of  no  Judean  peasant  that  eflfected  the  regeneration  of 
Europe ;  it  was  the  v^isdom  of  One  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  : 
it  was  the  Word  of  Grod  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

If  we  have  in  any  measure  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact,  that 
the  progressiv>  improvement  of  the  human  race  is  eflfected  by  extern 
nal  revelation,  there  remains  a  further  question  ;  Is  it  eflfected  bv  a 
single  revelation,  which  stands  as  the  full  measure  of  all  succeeding 
time,  or  by  successive  revelations,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition 
of  man  at  diflferent  periods  7  Facts  will  assist  us  in  giving  a  proba- 
ble answer  to  this  question.  We  learn  that  the  patriarchal  dispensa* 
tion,  which  preceded  the  Jewish,  eflfected  its  design,  and  was  closed. 
We  also  learn  that  the  dispensation  committed  to  the  Israelites  was 
limited  in  its  duration.  It  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  was  consummated 
bv  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  When  the  truths  committed  to  the 
chosen  people  had  to  them  lost  all  their  spiritual  import, — had  ceas- 
ed to  influence  the  heart  and  life,  and  remained  but  a  dead  letter  and 
form,  then  that  dispensation  ended.  '*  The  veil  of  the  temple  was 
then  rent  in  twain,  and  the  glory  departed  from  between  the 
cherubim.^ 

It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  singular  and  instructive  history 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  facts  connected  with  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  their  national  existence,  there  are  yet  those  who  aflfect  to  see 
no  significancy  in  them.  Candid  minds,  however,  will  still  inquire 
what  it  is  that  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  under  the  apparent  forms,  at  least,  of  a  close 
of  one  dispensation  and  the  conmiencement  of  another. 
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And  now  if,  as  Christians  believe,  two  dispensations  have  already 
accomplished  their  end  and  been  consummated,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  anticipate  that  the  first  Christian  dispensation  will  ajso  in  like 
manner  be  consummated  ?  Such  a  belief  has  been  entertained  by 
Christians  of  every  age,  down  to  the  present ;  and  such  a  belief  is 
certainly  warranted  by  the  predictions  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  also  an  opinion  at  present  very  extensively  prevalent  in  the 
world  that  we  are  now  living  iu  that  period  designated  in  Scripture  as 
the  last  days.  It  is  true.'that  many  attach  no  importance  to  a  fact  of 
this  nature.  They  suppose  the  beliefs  of  men  are  governed  by  no  law ; 
that  they  are  the  mere  results  of  whim  or  caprice,  and  indicate  the 
working  of  no  deeper  causes  than  do  the  ever- varying  fashions  of  our 
garments.  It  can  be  clearly  shown,  however,  that  no  deep-seated  and 
widely  prevalent  conviction  has  ever  exerted  a  permanent  influence 
upon  the  human  mind  without  having  some  foundation  in  truth. 

We  all  know  the  excitement  that  has  been  created  in  our  own  day 
by  the  expectation  of  the  second  personal  advent  of  Christ;  and 
though  many  smile  at  the  pitiful  delusion  of  poor  fanatics,  yet  it  will 
be  found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  Christian  Church,  by 
their  interpretations  of  Scripture,  are  committed  to  the  same  doctrine 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  upon  the  visible  clouds  of  heaven.  They  dif- 
fer from  Mr.  Miller  only  as  to  the,  precise  time  at  which  that  event  will 
happen.  To  show  that  this  opinion  is  not  held  exclusively  by  the  il- 
literate,  we  shall  quote  from  the  writings  of  some  whose  position  and 
talents  entitle  them  to  respectful  attention  ;  and  first  from  those  of 
the  late  eminent  Dr.  Arnold,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  England.  "  My  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  times,** 
says  he,  **  and  to  what  prospects  I  am  bringing  up  my  children,  is 
overwhelmingly  bitter.  All  in  the  moral  and  ph)rsical  world  appears 
80  exactly  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  that 
is,  a  period  of  fearful  visitation,  to  tdl^minate  the  existing  state  of 
things — whether  to  terminate  the  whole  existence  of  the  human  race, 
neither  man  nor  angel  knows — that  no  entireness  of  private  happi- 
ness can  possibly  close  my  mind  against  the  sense  of  it." 

The  interpretation  of  prophecy  in  reference  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  at  the  present  time  exciting  great  attention  in  Great  Brit- 
ain,— far  beyond  anything  known  in  our  own  country.  A  "  Quarter- 
ly Journal  of  Prophecy,"  pre-millennial  in  its  principles,  made  its  first 
appearance  in  London  in  October  last.  We  give  a  short  extract  as  a 
specimen  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  subject  is  taken  up : — 

**  It  is  God,  then,  who  is  thus  summoning  us  to  hear.  He  is  goingt 
before  us  in  this  path,  beckoning  us  to  follow.  It  is  His  call  that  we 
are  now  seeking  to  obey.  His  voice  is  too  distinct  to  be  slighted  or 
mistaken.  He  is  seeking  to  arouse  his  saints,  and  warn  a  heedless 
world.  Let  us  with  all  haste  respond  to  his  call ;  for  the  time  is 
short.  The  lines  of  all  prophecy  are  now  seen  to  be  converging — 
converging  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  toward  a  point  manifest- 
ly nectr.  Shall  we  not  eagerly  watch  the  convergence,  and  proclaim 
to  others  what  we  see  ?  The  Lord  himself  opens  our  lips,  and  guides 
our  pens  r 
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Works  of  singular  ability  and  earnestness,  by  clergymen  of  distin- 
guished character,  in  defence  of  the  pre-millennial  advent,  are  issuing 
daily  frorrv  the  English  press,  and  passing  rapidly  through  successive 
editions.  We  give  one  more  extract,  taken  from  the  "  Edinburgh 
Presbyterian  Review,"  to  show  the  progress  of  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject in  Scotland. 

**  It  is  now  sixteen  years,"  says  the  Editor,  "  since  this  Journal  sought 
to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Frequently 
during  this  period  have  we  endeavored  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  in 
many  of  its  details,  presenting  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  the  blessed 
hope  of  the  Church.  Our  testimony  has  not  been  unblest.  At  that 
time  there  were  few,  very  few,  in  Scotland,  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  the  subject  a  patient  hearing.  Now  the  difference  is  im- 
mense. Inquiry  into  the  subject  is  wide-spread.  The  belief  of  the  pre- 
millennial  advent  gains  wide  and  rapid  ground  among  us.  The  fixed 
and  fierce  prejudice  against  it  is  narrowed  as  well  as  softened.  It  is 
proclaimed  from  many  a  pulpit,  and  advocated  in  many  a  circle. 
The  circulation  of  pre-millennial  works  in  Scotland  is  very  great,  and 
the  avidity  with  which  they  are  read  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  An 
association  for  the  study  of  the  prophetic  word  was  formed  during 
the  last  General  Assembly,  among  ministers  of  the  Free  Church.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  the  chief  points  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  is  pro- 
jected. A  prophetical  journal  will  forthwith  be  commenced,  support- 
ed by  the  friends  of  Millennarianism  throughout  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. A  series  of  Prophetical  Tracts  will  ere  long  be  thrown  into 
circulation.  Yet  all  this  is  little  ;  forthe  time  that  remaineth  is  short ! 
The  night  cometh  !  The  outriders  of  the  King  are  arriving  day  by 
day.  The  sound  of  his  chariot-wheels  is  already  beard  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  last  earthquake  has  begun  to  heave.  The  world's  thrones 
are  dissolving,  in  preparation  for  the  setting  up  of  the  throne  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  crowns  of  earth  are  falling  from  the  heads  of  its 
princes,  there  to  lie  till  he  comes  to  gather  them  up,  and  place  them 
upon  his  own  head,  as  the  rightful  heir  of  all." 

Now,  as  we  believe  the  epoch  of  the  Second  Advent  to  have  trans- 
pired nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  attention  now  awakened  to  the  subject,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  rather  tends  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  verity  of  the  assertion  that  the  Second  Advent  is  past. 
Had  this  excitement  happened  at  the  time  at  which  you  fix  the 
epoch,  it  may  be  said,  instead  of  the  universal  apathy  that  then  pre- 
vailed, it  might  be  admitted  to  have  been  not  without  significance. 

But  are  we  not  expressly  told  in  Scripture  that  the  Second  Coming 
of  the  Lord  shall  resemble  that  of  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night? 
Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Sacred  Word  authorize  us  in  be- 
lieving that  this  event  will  transpire  at  a  season  of  profound  inatten- 
tion and  carelessness?  The  interest  now  so  highly  excited  to  the 
subject,  after  the  event  is  past,  will  be  found  in  perfect  harmony  with 
a  universal  law  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  so  orders,  that  the 
exacerbation,  the  greatest  effect,  in  the  world  of  effects,  is  always 
manifested  some  time   after  the  cause  has  passed  its  culminating 
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point  Thus,  we  experience  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian ;  the  greatest  effect  upon 
the  tides  is  produced  by  the  moon  after  her  southing ;  the  greatest 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  greatest  cold  in  winter,  is  felt  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  attention  excited  in  our  own  day  to  the  subject  of  the  Second 
Advent  is  profoundly  significant. 

J.  L,  J, 

{To he  continued.) 
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THREE  QUERIES  RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN  DOCTRINES  OP 

SWEDENBORG. 

MR.   EDITOR, 

Thjc  following  Queries  are  not  propounded  in  a  spirit  of  cavil.  The 
Querist  is  a  reader,  and  in  most  points  an  admirer  and  receiver,  of  Sweden- 
bofg;  but  the  questions  that  follow  have  occasioned  him  trouble,  and  he  seeks 
*  solution  from  th9se  competent  to  give  it.  A,  W, 

I.  In  the  Arcana  (n.  3820,8120,  8121)  we  are  taught  that  "to  do 
good  to  the  evil,  is  to  do  evil  to  the  good,  which  is  not  to  love  the 
neighbor."  What  does  this  mean  ?  Are  we  not  commanded  to  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  us,  that  we  may  be  the  children  of  our  Father 
in  the  heavens,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  who  caus- 
eth  his  sun  to  shine  as  brightly  on  ^he  evil  as  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
fain  alike  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust!  By  what  principle  does 
Swedenborg  set  aside  the  plain  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

II.  Angels  are  said  to  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  hell  to  lessen 
their  mutual  torment  of  each  other. — {A.  C,  967).  Yet  it  appears 
from  Luke  xvi.  that  Lazarus  was  not  sent  to  mitigate  the  torments 
of  the  rich  man.    Why  this  apparent  inconsistency  ? 

III.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  Sacred  Word  taught  us  to  re- 
sist not  evil  and  avenge  it  not,  and  yet  Swedenborg,  before  his  illumi- 
nation, not  only  assisted  in  wars,  but  in  the  "  True  Christian  Religion," 
and  the  tract  on  "  Charity"  distinctly  advocated  them  and  spoke  of  the 
uses  of  the  soldier's  life.  I  cannot  see  why  sanctity  should  pertain  to 
a  military  man  any  more  than  to  a  Cuba  bloodhound.  It  has  been,  it 
is  still,  an  objection  in  my  mind,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sage  of  Swe- 
den.   If  my  difficulties  can  be  solved,  I  shall  be  greatly  relieved. 

REMARKS. 

In  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  grounds  of  these  queries,  it  is  desirable  to 
«ee  preciaely  what  Swedenborg  says  under  each  head.     >Neixi».^  ^^xl^^qs:* 
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Works  of  singular  ability  and  earnestness,  by  clergymen  of  distin- 
guished character,  in  defence  of  the  pre-millennial  advent,  are  issuing 
daily  fronv  the  English  press,  and  passing  rapidly  through  successive 
editions.  We  give  one  more  extract,  taken  from  the  "  Edinburgh 
Presbyterian  Review,"  to  show  the  progress  of  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject in  Scotland. 

"  It  is  now  sixteen  years,"  says  the  Editor,  "  since  this  Journal  sought 
to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Frequently 
during  this  period  have  we  endeavored  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  in 
many  of  its  details,  presenting  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  the  blessed 
hope  of  the  Church.  Our  testimony  has  not  been  unblest.  At  that 
time  there  were  few,  very  few,  in  Scotland,  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  the  subject  a  patient  hearing.  Now  the  difference  is  im- 
mense. Inquiry  into  the  subject  is  wide-spread.  The  belief  of  the  pre- 
millennial  advent  gains  wide  and  rapid  ground  among  us.  The  fixed 
and  fierce  prejudice  against  it  is  narrowed  as  well  as  softened.  It  is 
proclaimed  from  many  a  pulpit,  and  advocated  in  many  a  circle. 
The  circulation  of  pre-millennial  works  in  Scotland  is  very  great,  and 
the  avidity  with  which  they  are  read  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  An 
association  for  the  study  of  the  prophetic  word  was  formed  during 
the  last  General  Assembly,  among  ministers  of  the  Free  Church.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  the  chief  points  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  is  pro- 
jected. A  prophetical  journal  will  forthwith  be  commenced,  support- 
ed by  the  friends  of  Millennarianism  throughout  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. A  series  of  Prophetical  Tracts  will  ere  long  be  thrown  into 
circulation.  Yet  all  this  is  little  ;  for  the  time  that  remaineth  is  short ! 
The  night  cometh  !  The  outriders  of  the  King  are  arriving  day  by 
day.  The  sound  of  his  chariot- wheels  is  already  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  last  earthqujlke  has  begun  to  heave.  The  world's  thrones 
are  dissolving,  in  preparation  for  the  setting  up  of  the  throne  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  crowns  of  earth  are  falling  from  the  heads  of  its 
princes,  there  to  lie  till  he  comes  to  gather  them  up,  and  place  them 
upon  his  own  head,  as  the  rightful  heir  of  all." 

Now,  as  we  believe  the  epoch  of  the  Second  Advent  to  have  trans- 
pired nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  attention  now  awakened  to  the  subject,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  rather  tends  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  verity  of  the  assertion  that  the  Second  Advent  is  past 
Had  this  excitement  happened  at  the  time  at  which  you  fix  the 
epoch,  it  may  be  said,  instead  of  the  universal  apathy  that  then  pre- 
vailed, it  might  be  admitted  to  have  been  not  w^ithout  significance. 

But  are  we  not  expressly  told  in  Scripture  that  the  Second  Coming 
of  the  Lord  shall  resemble  that  of  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night  1 
Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Sacred  Word  authorize  us  in  be- 
lieving that  this  event  will  transpire  at  a  season  of  profound  inatten- 
tion and  carelessness?  The  interest  now  so  highly  excited  1o  the 
subject,  after  the  event  is  past,  will  be  found  in  perfect  harmony  with 
a  universal  law  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  so  orders,  that  the 
exacerbation,  the  greatest  effect,  in  the  world  of  effects,  is  always 
manifested  some  time  after  the  cause  has  passed  its  culminating 
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point.  Thus,  we  experience  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian ;  the  greatest  effect  upon 
the  tides  is  produced  by  the  moon  after  her  southing ;  the  greatest 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  greatest  cold  in  winter,  is  felt  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  attention  excited  in  our  own  day  to  the  subject  of  the  Second 
Advent  is  profoundly  significant. 

J.  L,  J, 

{To be  continued.) 


ARTICLE   IV. 


THREE  QUERIES  RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN  DOCTRINES  OP 

SWEDENBORG. 

MR.    EDITOR, 

The  following  Queries  are  not  propounded  in  a  spirit  of  cavil.  The 
Querist  is  a  reader,  and  in  most  points  an  admirer  and  receiver,  of  Sweden- 
borg ;  bnt  the  questions  that  follow  have  occasioned  him  trouble,  and  he  seeks 
a  solution  from  th9se  competent  to  give  it.  A.  W. 

I.  In  the  Arcana  (n.  3820, 8120,  8121)  we  are  taught  that  "to  do 
good  to  the  evil,  is  to  do  evil  to  the  good,  which  is  not  to  love  the 
neighbor."  What  does  this  mean  ?  Are  we  not  commanded  to  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  us,  that  we  may  be  the  children  of  our  Father 
in  the  heavens,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  who  cans* 
eth  his  sun  to  shine  as  brightly  on  ^he  evil  as  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  alike  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust!  By  what  principle  does 
Swedenborg  set  aside  the  plain  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

n.  Angels  are  said  to  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  hell  to  lessen 
their  mutual  torment  of  each  other. — {A.  C.  967).  Yet  it  appears 
firom  Luke  xvi.  that  Lazarus  was  not  sent  to  mitigate  the  torments 
of  the  rich  man.    Why  this  apparent  inconsistency  ? 

in.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  Sacred  Word  taught  us  to  re- 
sist not  evil  and  avenge  it  not,  and  yet  Swedenborg,  before  his  illumi- 
nation, not  only  assisted  in  wars,  but  in  the  "  True  Christian  Religion," 
and  the  tract  on  "  Charity"  distinctly  advocated  them  and  spoke  of  the 
uses  of  the  soldier's  life.  I  cannot  see  why  sanctity  should  pertain  to 
a  military  man  any  more  than  to  a  Cuba  bloodhound.  It  has  been,  it 
is  still,  an  objection  in  my  mind,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sage  of  Swe- 
den.    If  my  difficulties  can  be  solved,  I  shall  be  greatly  relieved. 

REMARKS. 

In  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  grounds  of  these  queries,  it  is  desirable  to 
9ee  precisely  what  Swedenborg  says  under  each  head.     We  may  then  per- 


hftps  find  that  he  himself,  in  one  portion  or  otl\er  of  his  workA,  has  answered 
in  efiect  all  the  adverse  qnestious  that  eould  be  propounded  on  the  subject. 

I.    The  passage  in  the  Arcana,  alluded  toby  the  Querist,  is  the  following : — 
"They  who  are  in  external  truths,  know  only  this  general  truth  in  respect  lo 
eharity,  Mo/  tite  poor  ofj^ht  to  he  relieved^  nor  do  they  know  how  to  dj£cern  who 
are  truly  poor,  and  still  less  that  by  poor,  in  the  Word,  are  understood  those  who 
are  spiritually  poor.    In  consequence  of  this,  they- do  good  alike  to  the  evil  and 
the  good,  not  being  aware,  that  doing  good  to  the  evil  is  doing  evil  to  the  good, 
for  thus  there  is  given  to  the  evil  the  means  of  doing  evil  to  the  good ;  wherefore 
they  who  are  in  such  simple  zeal,  are  subject  to  the  greatest  infestations  from  the 
eunning  and  deceitful.    They,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  in  internal  truths,  know 
who  are  the  poor,  and  discern  the  quality  of  each,  and  do  good  to  every  one 
according  to  his  quality.    To  take  another  example  ;  they  who  are  in  external 
truths,  know  only  this  general  truth.  That  they  ought  to  love  their  neighbor^  and 
believe  that'every  one  is  a  neighbor,  in  the  same  degree,  and  thus  that  every 
one  is  to  be  embraced  with  the  same  love,  and  so  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
seduced.    But  they  who  are  in  internal  truths,  know  in  what  degree  every  one 
is  a  neighbor,  and  that  the  degree  differs  in'  all.    Hence,  they  are  acquainted 
with  innumerable  things  of  which  the  others  are  ignorant,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  mere  name  of  neighbor 
nor  to  do  evil  from  the  persuasion  of  good  which  the  same  induces"  {A.  C,  3820). 
The  drift  of  the  author  in  the  context  is  to  show  that  the  affections  of  mere 
external  truth  are  weak  as  to  understanding,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  in  the 
generals  of  truth  and  charity,  and  do  not  rise  to  that  strength  and  firmness  of 
assurance,  which  rests  upon  the  affections  of  interior  truth,  as  illustrated  by 
particulars.    Swedenborg  every  where  teaches  that  in  the  spiritual  idea, 
which  is  interiorly  that  of  the  spiritual  man  and  of  the  angel,  good  and  truth 
are  the  neighbor  to  be  loved,  and  that  the  kind  of  neighbor  is  according  to  the 
kifld  of  good  in  the  man,  or  that  the  neighbor  is  such  as  the  man  is.     On  this 
bead  he  speaks  as  follows  in  the  posthumous  tract  concerning  Charity^  n.  21. 

*<That  all  men  are  not  alike  the  neighbor,  is  taught  in  the  Lord's  parable  of 
the  man  that  was  wounded  by  robbers,  where  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  neigh- 
bor *  who  showed  mercy  on  him.'    Whoever  docs  not  distinguish  the  neigh- 
bor according  to  the  kind  of  good  and  truth  in  the  man,  may  be  deceived  in 
a  thousand  instances,  and  his  charity  become  confounded,  and  at  length  an- 
nulled.   A  man-devil  may   exclaim,  ^  I  am  the  neighbor ;  do  good  to  me :' 
and  if  you  do  good  to  him,  he  may  kill  you  or  some  other  person:  for  you 
are  placing  a  knife  or  sword  into  his  hand.     Simpletons  act  tnus.    They  say 
XbBt  every  man  is  equally  the  neighbor ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  great 
importance  to  examine  into  the  qualities  of  men.    But  God  regards  this  as 
bestowing  aid  upon  evil  as  a  neighbor ;  and  there  is  no  love  of  the  neighbor 
in  acting  thus.    He  who  loves  the  neighbor  from  genuine  charity,  inquires 
what  the  man  is,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  more  discreetness,  what  kind 
of  good  will  be  beneficial  to  him.     Such  simpletons  as  do  not,  are  withdrawn 
and  separated  in  the  other  life ;  for  if  they  come  among  diabolical  spirits,  they 
are  allured  to  serve  them,  and  to  wrong  the  good.    For  the  evil  clamor  for 
liberty  and  assistance,  and  herein  lies  their  greatest  means  of  strength  :  they 
are  utterly  powerless  without  the  help  of,  and,  as  it  were,  the  conjunction 
with,  those  simple  spirits;  yet  with. those  they  have  deceived  under  the  name 
oCneighbor,  they  are  strong.    Charity,  really  genuine,  is  prudent  and  wise. 
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Other  ebaritjr  is  spurious,  because  it  is  merely  voluntary,  or  of  good,  and  not 
at  the  same  time  intellectual,  or  of  truth." 

Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  charity,  as  thus  defined,  must  necessarily  rest 
upon  a  denial  of  any  essential  distinction  in  the  degrees  of  the  principle.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual,  contradistinguished  from  natuzal  charity,  it  is 
a  charity  that  operatesby  truth,  and  is  therefore  discriminative,  "The  man  of 
the  internal  church,"  says  our  author,  "  acts  herein  with  discrimination,  thus 
with  iateUigenoe  -,  but  the  man  of  the  external  church,  inassHich  as  he  is  not 
capable  -of  exercising  such  discernment,  does  good  indiscriminately."  If  it  be 
said  that  no  one  can  do  this  without  claiming  to  judge  of  the  states  of  others 
we  reply  tbat  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  undoubtedly  our  duty  in  exercising 
charity.  ^*  It  is  a  common  opinion,"  says  jSwedenborg,  *'  at  diis  day,  that  every 
man  is  equally  a  neighbor,  and  that  good  is  equally  to  be  done  to  every  one 
who  is  in  need  of  help ;  hut  it  concerns  ChruHian  prudence  to  scrutinize  well  the  quo^ 
Uly  of  a  man''s  H/a,  and  to  exercise  charity  accordingly'^  {A.  C  6784).  Again  he  re- 
marks, "  The  man  who  is  in  charity  examines  and  discovers  l>y  means  9f  truth  tphet 
ought  to  be  loved,  and  in  loving  and  conferring  benefits,  regards  the  quality  of  the 
others  usefulness"  (D.  F.  19-21.). 

Thus  explained,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  <rutk  of  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  as  coudied  in  the  following  passage  ; — "  Genuine  charity  eonsists  in 
acting  prudently,  and  for  the  sake  of  an  end  to  promote  good.  He  who  re- 
lieves a  poor  or  indigent  villain -does  evil  to  his  neighbor  through  him,  for  by 
the  relief  which  he  affords  he  confirms  him  in  evil,  and  supplies  him  with  the 
opportunity  of  doing  evil  to  others ;  it  is  otherwise  with  him  who  gives  sup- 
port to  the  good"  {A.  C  8120).  '  We  trust  our  Querist  may  be  satisfied  with 
this,  and  that  he  may  see  too  that  there  is  something  rather  the  opposite  of  the 
decorous  in  the  obvious  implication,  not  to  say  distinct  charge,  that  Sweden- 
borg  "  sets  aside  the  plain  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  not 
language  to  be  use  J  by  any  one  but  a  bold  impugner  of  the  heavenly  doctrines 
fffho  knotos  no  better, 

II.  The  paragraph  referred  to  in  the  second  Query,  isthefoHowing^— ^*  When 
4he  wicked  are  punished,  there  are  always  angels  present  to  regulate  its  de- 
gree, and  alleviate  the  pains  of  the  sufiTerers  as  much  as  may  be."  There  is 
nothing  else  in  the  section  that  bears  particularly  on  the  point  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  it  has  any  point,  which  is  not  very  obvious  to  us-  Because  angels  are 
present  to  moderate  the  punishments  of  the  wicked,  how  is  there  any  "appar- 
ent inconsistency"  with  this  in  Lazarus'  not  being  sent  to  mitigate  the  torments 
of  Dives  !  To  say  nothing  of  arraying  a  parable,  which  is  generally  designed 
to  illustrate  some  particular  phase  of  truth,  against  a  general  doctrinal  declara^ 
tion,  there  is  no  hint  that  Lazarus  had  as  yet  become  an  angel,  and  if  he  had, 
no  reason  appears  why  he  should  be  especially  sent  on  this  mission  in  com- 
pliance with  the  nch  man's  request.  Moreover,  if  a  coincidence  is  to  be  in- 
sisted upon,  which  we  think  wholly  gratuitous,  nothing  prevents  the  idea  that 
the  moderating  angels  may  have  been  present  to  the  rich  man,  though  nothing 
is  said  of  it,  and  though  he  may  not  have  been  aware  of  it,  or,  it  is  possible  that 
his  torments,  however  intense,  may  not  have  reached  the  point  which  called 
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or  angelic  intervention.  But  all  this  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  determine. 
There  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  scope  of  the  parable  and  the  revelation 
of  Swedenborg. 

Ill .  The  question  as  to  the  consistency  of  war  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
New  Church  and  the  tenor  of  its  ethics,  is  one  of  graver  consideration.  We 
first  give  from  our  author  an  ample  extract,  in  which  he  reasons  with  the  pro- 
foundest  wisdom  respecting  the  relation  of  wars  to  the  Divine  Providence.  . 

*^  It  is  not  from  the  Divine  Providence  that  wars  exist,  because  tliey  are 
nnited  with  murders,  plunders,  violence,  cruelties,  and  other  enormous  evils, 
which  are  diametrically  against  christian  charity ;  but  still  they  cannot  but  be 
permitte'd,  because  the  life's  love  of  men.  since  the  most  ancient,  who  arc 
understood  by  Adam  and  his  wife,  has  become  such,  that  it  wishes  to  rule 
over  others,  and  at  length  over  all,  and  wishes  to  possess  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  and  at  length  all :  these  two  loves  cannot  be  held  in  bonds,  since  it  is 
according  to  the  Divine  Providence,  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  every  one 
to  act  from  freedom  according  to  reason,  concerning  which  may  be  seen 
above,  n.  71  to  97 ;  and  because  without  permissions  man  cannot  be  led  from 
evil  by  the  Lord,  thus  not  be  reformed  and  saved;  for  unless  it  were  per- 
.  mitted  that  evils  should  break  out,  man  would  not  see  them,  thus  would  not 
acknowledge  them,  and  thus  could  not  be  led  to  resist  them  :  hence  it  is,  that 
evils  cannot  be  repressed  by  any  Providence;  for  thus  they  would  remain 
shut  in,  and,  like  the  disease  which  is  called  cancer  and  gangrene,  would 
spread  around  and  consume  all  human  vitality.  For  man  from  birtli  is  like  a 
little  hell,  between  which  and  heaven  there  is  a  perpetual  disagreement :  no 
man  can  be  drawn  out  of  his  hell  by  the  Lord,  unless  he  sees  that  he  is  in  it, 
and  unless  he  wishes  to  be  drawn  out ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  per- 
missions, the  causes  of  which  are  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Providence.  From 
this  cause  it  is,  that  there  are  wars,  greater  and  less ;  the  less  between  the 
possessors  of  estates  and  their  neighbors,  and  the  greater  between  the  mon- 
archs  of  kingdoms  and  their  neighbors  :  greater  and  less  makes  no  other  difl^er- 
ence,  than  that  the  less  is  kept  within  limits  by  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  the 
greater  by  the  laws  of  nations ;  and  that  the  less  as  well  as  tlie  greater  wishes 
to  transgress  its  laws,  but  the  less  cannot,  and  the  greater  can ;  yet  still  not 
beyond  possibility.  The  causes  that  the  greater  wars,  because  they  are 
united  with  homicides,  plunder,  violence  and  cruelties,  are  not  repressed  by 
the  Lord  Avith  kin!2:s  and  generals,  neither  in  the  beginning,  nor  in  progress, 
but  in  the  end,  whicn  the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other  has  become  so  weak 
that  danger  of  destruction  threatens  him,  are  very  many,  which  are  stored 
up  in  the  treasury  of  divine  wisdom ;  of  which  some  have  been  revealed  to 
me  ;  among  which  is  this ;  that  al^  wars,  how  political  soever  they  are,  are 
representative  of  the  states  of  the  church  in  heaven  ;  and  that  they  are  cor- 
respondences :  such  were  all  the  wars  described  in  the  Word,  and  such  also 
are  all  wars  at  this  day  :  the  wars  described  in  the  Word  are  those  which  the 
children  of  Israel  carried  on  with  various  nations,  as  the^Amorites,  the  Am- 
monites, the  Moabites,  the  Philistines,  the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Assyrians ;  and  when  the  children  of  Israel,  who  represented  the 
church,  receded  from  the  commandments  and  statutes,  and  fell  into  the  evils 
which  were  signified  by  those  nations,  (for  every  nation  with  which  the 
children  of  Israel  carried  on  war  signified  some  kind  of  evil,)  then  they  were 
punished  by  that  nation :  as,  when  they  profaned  the  holy  things  of  the 
church  by  foul  idolatries,  they  were  punish&d  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
since  by  Assyria  and  Chaldea  is  signified  the  profanation  of  what  is  holy  : 
Like  things  are  represented  by  wars  at  this  day,  wherever  they  are ;  for  all 
things  which  are  done  in  the  natural  world  correspond  to  spiritual  things  in 
the  spiritual  world,  and  all  spiritual  tilings  concern  the  church.  It  is  not 
-known  in  this  world  what  kingdoms  in  the  christian  world  resemble  the  Moab- 
ties  and  Ammonites,  what  ones  the  Syrians  and  Philistines,  and  what  the 
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Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  and  the  rest  with  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
carried  on  wars;  but  still  there  are  those  who  resemble  them.  But  what  tl^e 
church  is  in  the  copntries,  and  what  the  evils  are  into  which  it  is  falling,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  punished  by  wars,  cannot  be  at  all  seen  in  the  na- 
tural world,  since  in  this  world  the  externals  only  are  manifest,  which  do  not 
make  the  church ;  but  it  is  seen  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  internals,  in 
which  the  church  itself  is,  appear ;  and  there  all  are  conjoined  according  to 
their  various  states :  the  conflicts  of  these  in  the  spiritual  world  correspond  to 
wars,  which  are  governed  on  both  sides  by  the  Lord  by  correspondences  ac- 
cording to  His  Divine  Providence.  That  wars  in  the  world  are  governed  by 
the  Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord,  the  spiritual  man  acknowledges,  but  not 
the  natural  man,  only  when  a  festival  is  appointed  on  account  of  a  victory, 
as  he  can  then  give  thanks  to  God  upon  his  knees,  that  He  has  given  the  vic- 
tory, and  also  with  a  few  words  before  be  goes  into  battle  :  but  when  he  re- 
turns into  himself  he  then  ascribes  the  victory  either  to  the  prudence  of  the 
general,  or  to  some  measure  or  occurrence  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  concern- 
ing which  they  had  thought  nothing,  from  which  however  is  the  victory. 
That  the  Divine  Providence,  which  is  called  fortune,  is  in  the  most  particular 
things  of  even  trifling  affairs,  may  be  seen  above,  n.  212 :  if  you  acknowledge 
the  Divine  Providence  in  them,  you  will  by  all  means  acknowledge  it  in  the 
affairs  of  war;  successes  also,  and  the  aflfairs  of  war  managed  fortunately, 
are  called,  by  the  common  phrase,  the  fqrtune  of  war;  and  this  is  the  Divine 
Providence,  especially  in  the  plans  and  deliberations  of  the  general ;  although 
he  should  then  and  afterwards  ascribe  all  things  of  it  to  his  prudence.  But 
he  may  do  this  if  he  will,  for  he  is  in  the  full  liberty  of  thinking  in  favor  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  and  against  it ;  yea,  in  favor  oi  God  and  against  Him  ; 
but  let  him  know  that  no  jot  of  the  plan  and  deliberation  is  from  himself:  it  all 
flows  in  either  from  heaven  or  from  hell  j  from  hell  from  permission,  from 
heaven  from  Providence."—/).  P.  251. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  all  wars  are  intrinsically  evil  and  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  but  that  they  are  still  permitted  in  the  counsels 
of  Divine  wisdom,  inasmuch  as  the  prevention  of  them  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  human  freedom,  and  a  closing  in  of  evils  which  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  seen  and  put  away  if  suffered  to  break  out ;  besides  other  uses  which  they  are 
made  to  subserve.  Now,  the  true  question  on  this  head  is  simply  this ;  whether 
Swedenborg  can  be  fairly  said  to  sanction  war  because  hea-ecognizes  it,  and 
prescribes  the  line  of  duty  to  be  observed  by  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  it. 
He  no  where  intimates  that  the  scourge  is  to  be  perpetual ;  indeed  the  princi- 
ples which  he  inculcates  will  be  infallibly  certain  to  eradicate  it  in  the  end  by 
removing  its  causes,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  all 
Christian  nations  compel  militWy  service  on  pains  and  penalties,  and  good 
men  may  sometimes  be  unwillingly  involved  in  its  action.  We  do  not  think, 
indeed,  that  such  a  man  can  at  this  age  enter  voluntarily  into  the  soldier's  life 
in  consistency  with  the  claims  of  higher  principles  ;  but  suppose  one  to  have 
entered  the  army  or  navy  in  his  youth,  before  his  moral  perceptions  had  ripen- 
ed to  estimate  rightly  the  bearing  of  war  on  Christianity,  would  he  be  re- 
quired to  abandon  the  calling  forthwith  ?  Is  not  the  case  of  war,  in  its  moral 
aspects,  similar  to  that  of  slavery  ?  While  both  institutions  are  in  themselves 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  yet  may  there  not  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  temporary  and  provisional  abiding  in  either  system,  and  the  observance  of 
certain  laws  of  charity  while  thus  abiding^  and  that  too  without  really  assum-  « 
ing  or  being  obnoxious  to  the  guilt  of  the  wron|;  which  usually  adheres  to  their 
supporters  1 
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In  passing  our  eyes  over  the  ensuing  paragraphs  from  Swedenborg*s  treat- 
ise on  Charity^  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  principles  of  action 
inculcated  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  the  Upas  tree  of  war,  and  that  if  all 
men  would  carry  these  principles  into  military  life,  they  would  very  speedily 
do  away  that  life  altogether. 

^^  Charity  in  the  leader  of  an  army.  By  the  leader  of  an  army  is  meant  its 
ffeneral,  whether  he  be  a  king  or  archduke,  or  whether  he  be  one  who  holds 
me  generalship  by  appointment  from  them.  If  he  looks  to  the  Lord,  and 
shuns  evils  as  sins,  and  acts  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully,  in  the  conduct  of 
his  leadership  or  governance^  he  does  the  goods  of  use,  which  are  those  of 
charity ;  and  because  he  does,  meditates,  endeavors  after,  and  exercises  them, 
perpetually,  he  becomes  a  charity.  If  he  be  a  king,  he  does  not  love  war, 
tut  peace,  and  continually  in  war  loves  peace.  He  never  commences  war 
except  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  tnus  he  is  not  the  aggressor,  but  the 
defender.  But  havmg  gone  to  war^  he  also  becomes  the  aggressor,  so  long 
18  aggression  is  defence.  In  battle,  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  his  nature,  he  is 
brave  and  valiant ;  after  battle,  he  is  mild  and  merciful.  In  battle,  he  would 
fain  be  a  lion;  but  a  lamb,  when. battle  ends.  In  his  inward  self,  he  does 
not  exult  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  or  the  honor  of  victory ;  but  solely 
in  the  liberation  of  his  country  and  countrymen  from  the  invasion  of  the 
enemv,  and  the  destruction  and  death  they  would  inflict.  He  acts  prudently. 
He  takes  faithful  counsel  for  his  army,  as  the  father  of  a  family  does  for  his 
sons  and  domestics.  He  loves  his  soldiers ;  each  in  proportion  as  his  work 
18  done  sincerely  and  valiantly :  and  displays  the  same  ctiaracter  in  a  variety 
of  other  things.  Cunning  in  him  is  not  cunning,  but  prudence." 

"  Charity  in  the  officers  under  the  leader  of  an  army.  Every  one  of  them  may 
become  a  charity,  tnat  is,  an  angel  of  heaven,  if  he  looks  to  the  Lord,  and 
shuns  evils  as  sins,  and  does  the  work  of  his  officership,  sincerely,  justly, 
and  faithfully.  For  thus  he,  too,  perpetually  does  the  goods  of  use,  which 
are  of  charity ;  his  mind  being  in  them  :  and  when  the  mind  is  perpetually 
in  the  goods  of  use,  it  becomes  a  form  of  charity.  In  the  spiritual  idea,  his 
country  is  the  neighbor.  He  is  its  defence  and  security  against  invasion  and 
destruction.  He  does  not  lyingly  boast  when  he  has  no  desert :  nor  if  even 
he  has  desert,  does  he  think  himself  justified  in  boasting;  and  this  renders 
him  contented  in  disposition,  and  not  vainglorious.  In  war,  he  loves  his  sol- 
diers hi  proportion  to  their  courage,  sincerity,  and  obedience.  He  counsels 
them,  and  wills  their  good  as  he  does  his  own ;  because  they  are  victims  to 
the  glory  of  his  use :  for  the  officer  has  both  the  glory  of  use  and  the  glory 
of  honor ;  but  the  soldier  who  is  a  charity,  has  the  glory  of  use,  and  not  the 
glory  of  honor.  In  other  matters,  what  has  been  said  of  the  leader  of  an 
army  applies  to  its  officers,  with  a  difference  according  to  their  rank.  I  have 
seen  such  officers  in  the  superior  heaven,  and  others  who  were  not  such, 
in  hell." 

**  Charity  in  the  common  soldier.  If  he  looks  to  the  Lord,  and  shuns  evils  as 
sins,  and  does  his  work  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully,  he,  too,  becomes  a 
charity,  and  a  love  accordingly,  since  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons.  For 
he  hates  unjust  depredation.  He  abominates  the  unjust  effusion  of  blood. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  in  battle.  He  does  not  then  abominate  it,  because  he 
does  not  think  of  it,  but  of  the  enemy  as  an  enemy,  who  desires  his  blood. 
His  fury  ceases  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  the  drum  summoning  him  to 
desist  from  slaughter.  After  the  victory,  he  regards  his  captives  as  neighbors, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  good.  Before  the  battle,  he  raises  his  affec- 
tions to  the  Lord,  and  commends  his  life  into  the  Lord^s  hands ;  and  he  then 
lets  them  down  from  their  elevation  into  the  body,  and  becomes  brave ,  and 
all  the  while  his  thought  of  the  Lord,  of  which  he  is  now  unconscious,  re- 
mains in  his  affections  above  «his  bravery.  And  then,  if  he  dies,  he  dies  in 
he  Lord ;  if  he  lives,  he  lives  in  the  Lord."— D.  C.  90-92. 
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What  would  become  of  the  infernal  trade  of  arms  if  all  its  upholders  were 
actuated  by  such  a  spirit  as  that  inculcated  in  the  above  extracts !  Could  it 
live  t  Would  it  not  necessarily  die  out  of  inanition  ?  How  then  does  our 
Querist  venture  to  bring  against  Swedenborg  the  charge  of  "  advocating^'  war  ? 
When  and  how  does  he  advocate  it.  He  gives  it  its  true  character,  declares  it 
to  be  diametrically  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  says  it  is  permitted  and  not 
provided  by  the  Lord,  and  insists  perpetually  upon  principles  that  will  event- 
ludly  exterminate  it  from  the  earth.  What  ground  is  there  then  for  affirming 
that  Swedenborg  is  an  *^  advocate"  for  the  murderous  arts  of  war  1  Let  not 
our  correspondent  be  surprised  that  we  here  turn  the  tables  ^nd  become  quer- 
ists ourselves.  We  are  ever  ready  to  reply  to  any  candid  inquiries  touching 
the  difficult  points  of  the  New  Church  theology  or  philosophy,  but  we  must 
protest  against  any  rash  or  ill-considered  insinuation  bearing  upon  the  author 
or  the  system. 


\ 


ARTICLE   V. 


SWEDENBORG,  ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  ANTIPODES. 

The  April  No.  of  the  "  Biblical  Repository,"  published  in  this  city, 
contains  an  article  by  Prof.  Lewis,  on  the  "Astronomical  Views  of 
the  Ancients,*' which  opens  with  the.followingrpai'a'graphs: 

Swedenborg  tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  tlie  spiritual  world, 
he  several  times  met  with  the  ghost  of  Aristotle,  and  held  certain  very  inte- 
resting conversations  with  him  respecting  the  opinions  he  had  entertained 
while  upon  the  earth.  Among  other  things,  he  tells  us  that  he  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  drive  the  old  Stagyrite  out  of  his  absurd  notions  in  re- 
gard to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  It  would  appear  from  this  account  that  a  two 
thousand  years*  residence  in  tne  ghostly  world  had  produced  no  change  in 
his  philosophical  views,  or  given  him  any  more  light  in  respect  to  either 
spiritual  or  physical  matters,  than  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  dark  davs  of  his 
8ojoum  in  this  earthly  and  animal  existence.  After  a  most  faithful  effort, 
however,  Swedenborg  at  last  succeeds  in  convincing  him  of  his  errors.  He 
learns  with  astonishment  that  the  earth  is  actually  round,  and  final! v  yields 
to  the  improbable  idfea  of  there  being  antipodes  inhabiting  the  other  side,  with 
their  feet  and  heads  in  vertical  and  opposite  directions  to  our  own.  The 
ghost  of  the  old  Greek,  remembering,  doubtless,  with  stubborn  pride  the  abso- 
lute sway  he  had  so  long  exercised  in  the  learned  and  scientific  world,  is  very 
reluctant  to  be  taught  such  new  and  startling  doctrines.  He  is  exceedingly 
puzzled  to  understand  how  uv  and  down  can  both  have  reference  to  the 
same  point,  or  how  persons  ana  things  on  the  under  side  of  the  earth  can  pos- 
sibly maintain  their  position  without  falling  ofi*  into  the  iwttpop,  or  infinite 
abyss  of  space  below.  But  he  is  at  last  convinced,  and  becomes,  as  we  are 
told,  very  much  ashamed  of  his  former  notions. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  good  sample  of  Swedenborg's  dreams,  or 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the  sub- 
jective states  of  his  own  mind^  with  all  its  errors,  ignorance,  and  preiudices. 
In  others  of  his  numerous  visions^  his  theological  partialities  and  dislikes  are 
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equally  apparent;  furnishing  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  spirituality  in 
wlilch  he  lived,  transcended  but  little,  if  any^  the  sphere  of  his  own  brain,  or 
the  cherished  thoughts  and  impressions  of  his  waking  hours. 

No  reputation  that  Swedenborg  may  have  among  his  own  followers  can 
shield  him  here  from  the  charge  of  having  made,  to  say  the  least,  a  shamefal 
and  egregious  blunder.  He  admits  the  possibility  of  lying  appearances  sent 
by  evil  spirits,  and  the  most  charitable  supposition  might  be,  that  in  this  case 
the  seer  himself  was  thus  imposed  on  by  an  emissary  of  darkness.  The 
Aristotle  whom  he  saw  could  not  have  been  the  renowned  philosopher  of 
that  name,  whose  numerous  works  have  come  down  to  us.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  Swedish  mystic  has  imposed  upon  himself,  by  giving  in  his 
dreams,  an  objective  presentation  to  one  of  the  most  vulgar  errors  of  his  day. 
Without  taking  any  pains  to  test  its  truth,  he  simply  assumes  the  common 
notion,  that,  until  cjuite  modern  times,  all  mankind,  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
unlearned,  had  believed  the  earth  to  be  a  flat,  extended,  immovable  plain. 
It  is  only  as  representing  such  a  common  notion,  that  we  adduce  his  state- 
ment, or  attach  any  importance  to  it ;  although  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
most  strange,  that  one  who  has  among  his  disciples  such  a  reputation  for 
learning,  and  especially  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  and  church, 
should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  on,  or  should  have  imposed  on 
himself,  by  such  a  falsity  engendered  of  his  own  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

To  return,  however,  to  Swedenborg  and  Aristotle.  In  order  to  prove  that 
the  seer  was  in  this  case  imposed  on  by  some  counterfeit  ghost,  we  need 
only,  in  the  first  place,  turn  to  the  treatise  entitled  De  Codo.  We  believe  that 
there  is  Tj^ry  little,  if  any,  dispute  among  the  learned,  of  this  being  one  of  the 
most  genuine  works  of  Aristotle.  At  all  events,  (if  such  a  proof  of  authenti- 
city might  have  weight  witli  the  decriers  of  the  Stagyrite,)  it  does  undoubt- 
edly contain  many  very  strange  and  extravagant  opinions — enough  to  furnish 
an  abundant  stock  for  all  who  are  most  fond  of  declaiming  on  the  absurdities  , 
of  ancient  science.  On  these  questions,  however,  of  the  globular  form  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  antipodes,  and  in  respect  to  a  philosophical  view  of  up  anddoum, 
instead  of  being  the  fool  that  he  is  represented  to  be,  he  was  undoubtedly  as 
orthodox  as  any  in  the  newest  scientific  church — as  sound,  in  short,  as  Gali- 
leo, or  Bacon,  or  even  Swedenborg  himself.  He  not  only  held  the  earth  to  be 
round,  and  maintained  the  existence  of  antipodes,  but  put  forth  some  of  the 
best  demonstrations  that  have  ever  been  advanced  in  proof  of  those  positions, 
except  the  actual  fact  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

A  leading  one  among  these  arcruments  of  Aristotle  yet  maintains  its  place 
in  our  school-books  on  astronomy,  and  is  doubtless  often  appealed  to  by 
many,  who  are  not  aware  of  its  antiquity,  as  a  striking  result  of  the  progress 
of  modern  science,  since  its  revival  by  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  second  book  of  the  treatise  De  Codo^  chap.  xiv.  8.  He  is  reason- 
ing against  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  others  of  that  ancient 
school,  who,  in  spirit,  at  least,  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  some  of  most 
modern  date.  They  claimed  to  be  par  eminence^  the  physici,  the  naturaliitiy  the 
scientific  men  of  their  day.  They  were  the  Baconians  of  their  time,  the  men 
of  induction,  of  observation,  of  experiment, — who,  avoiding  all  visionary,  o 
priori  speculations  about  to  fSi}<rtvrov,  and  rd  «vpiwrarov,  about  the  well  anafitj 
and  highest  and  besty  and  ideas,  and  final  causes,  prided  themselves  upon  hav- 
ing adopted  the  cautious,  scientific,  a /?osferiari  method  of  reasoning  from  facts 
or  phenomena,  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  senses.  In  contending  with  this 
school,  he  refutes  them  on  their  own  ground  of  philosophising  from  appear- 
ances, and  shows  that  their  doctrine  of  the  earth's  being  flat,  and  floating  on 

the    compressed     air     or    water,    oi  rlnvovaa    h\\   crnrtanaTi^ovaa    Tdv   dtpa    TOP   Kirfa$a^, 

like  a  cover  to  a  vessel,  is  utterly  at  war  with  the  phenomena  that  are  exhi- 
bited in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He  had  before  proved  the  doctrine  from 
other  and  more  a  priori  reasons;  in  other  words,  reasons  drawn  from  the 
known  or  conceived  relations  and  fitness  of  things.    Here  he  appeals  to  the 
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senses  regarded  as  making  their  observations  nnder  the  guidance  of  reason. 
^  And,  moreover,  it  follows,  also,  from  the  appearances  or  phenomena  that 
are  presented  to  the  sense.  Otherwise  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  would  not  ex- 
hibit such  sections  as  we  see  it  does.  For  although  in  its  monthly  phases  it 
has  all  diversities  of  outline,  so  as  to  be  at  one  time  straight^  again  gibbous 
Of  convex,  and  again  concave  ;  yet  in  its  eclipses  it  has  the  defining  or  inter- 
secting line,  (made  by  Che  shadow  of  the  earth,)  invariably  curved.  So  that, 
since  the  moon  suffers  eclipse  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  the 
periphery  (of  the  earth-s  shadow)  that  is  the  cause,  because  the  earth  itself  is 
•phericaf.''  Another  phenomenal  argument  which  still  maintains  its  place  in 
all  popular  astronomical  treatises,  is  drawn  from  the  appearances  {<i>avra<r(as\ 
and  varying  heights  of  the  stars.  From  these  it  is  inferred,  not  only  that  the 
earth  is  round,  but  also  that  it  hath  no  very  great  magnitude. — "Since  even 
in  a  small  change  of  distance,  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  there 
is  a  manifest  change  in  respect  to  the  horizon  (o  bpi^tav  icokXos)^  so  that  the 
•tars  which  were  over  our  heads  undergo  a  change  (of  position  or  direction), 
and  do  not  appear  the  same  (that  is,  vertical,)  as  we  travel  either  to  the  north 
or  to  the  south.  In  tliis  way,  some  stars  are  seen  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cyprus,  which  are  not  visible  in  the  more  northerly  regions ;  and 
again,  some  stars  are  continually  above  the  horizon  in  the  north,  which  do 
seem  to  set  (or  go  under  the  horizon,)  in  the  regions  before  mentioned.  So 
that  from  these  reasons  also,  is  it  manifest,  not  only  that  the  earth  has  the 
form  of  a  sphere,  but  likewise  that  that  spheife  cannot  be  very  large  j  for 
othen^vise  tliere  would  not  be  so  perceptible  a  change  to  those  who  make 
such  a  comparatively  small  variation  in  their  position  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face."  All  the  rules  of  Bacon's  Organon  could  not  have  produced  an  argu- 
ment more  directly  grounded  on  rational  induction  and  observation.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  every  man's  eye,  and  to  every  man's  common  sense,  when 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  things.  We  certainly  must  live  on 
a  ball — and  that,  too,  a  ball  of  no  great  comparative  magnitude — because,  as 
we  travel  over  its  surface  in  one  direction,  bodies  which  before  appeared  in 
or  near  the  horizon,  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  straight  line  from  them 
to  the  eye  being  interrupted ;  and  this  can  only  take  place  because  the  curva- 
ture of  the  body  on  which  we  dwell  has  come  between.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, other  parts  of  the  visible  horizon  come  into  sight,  because  we  have  as- 
cended or  passed  over  the  convexity  that  before  hid  them  from  our  view. 
And  so,  also,  stars  before  in  or  near  the  vertex  make  a  less  and  less  angle 
whh  that  part  of  the  horizon  from  which  we  are  departing,  and  which  there- 
fore seem  to  rise  just  in  proportion  as  we  descend,  or  seem  to  descend,  the  op- 
posite convexity ;  all  which,  as  Pliny  says — accidere  non  possit,  nisi  in  figura 
fOae — could  never  happen  except  on  something  that  has  the  figure  of  a  ball.-' 

We  are  taken  somewhat  by  surprise  to  meet  with  this  disparaging 
exhibition  from  the  pen  of  our  friend  Prof.  Lewis.  Not  that  we  had 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  gave  in,  as  runs  the  phrase,  to  the  truth 
and  soundness  of  Swedenborg's  claims,  but  wo'  were  not  prepared 
to  expect  that  so  broad  and  sweeping  a  charge  would  be  hazarded 
apon  the  only  grounds  which  exist  for  it  in  his  writings.  We  are 
aware  indeed  that  this  charge  does  not  rest  solel)'  upon  the  alleg- . 
ed  error  or  "  blunder"  in  this  particular  instance,  for  it  is  evident 
that  Prof.  L.  has  no  more  confidence  in  ony  of  Swedenborg's  disclosures 
than  he  has  in  this.  But  by  showing  that  in  this  case  he  has  wrong- 
ly represented  our  author,  without,  however,  imputing  the  least  de- 
sign of  injustice,  we  may  perhaps  aflTord  some  ground  for  a  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  whether  he  may  not  equally  have  misapprehend- 
ed him  in  other  points,  and  withheld  a  confidence  that  was  fairly  chal- 
lenged.    We  have  no  doubt  that  Prof.  L.'s  state  of  mind  is  that  oC 
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hundreds  in  the  Christian  community  who,  from  the  theological  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  fixed,  are  morally  unable  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility that  any  opposite  system  should  be  true,  and  least  of  all  that  of 
Swedenborg,  who  professes  to  have  received  it  by  direct  revelation 
from  heaVen.  Taking  it  for  granted  in  the  outset  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  aught  else  than  dreaming  delusion,  they  meet  every  par- 
ticular announcement  with  a  certain  internal  denial  and  aversion,  an 
ofishoot  from  the  general  sentiment  of  discredit  with  which  they  re- 
gard the  whole.  In  such  circumstances  we  cannot  of  course  look  for 
candid  investigation.  Indeed  the  first  and  commanding  efiect  of  such 
a  state  of  mind  is  to  forbid  investigation.  The  whole  matter  is  out- 
lawed at  once,  and  the  necessity  of  inquiry  before  judgment,  wfaidk 
would  at  least  be  deemed  decorous  in  every  thing  else,  is  here  virtual- 
ly denied.  But  when  positive  statements  are  made,  and  definite  allega- 
tions brought,  we  are  at  liberty  to  demand  that  they  shall  rest  on  a  basis 
of  fact ;  that  they  shall  not  be  such  as  a  simple  appeal  to  the  writings 
shall  convict  of  gross  misconstruction  or  downright  perversion.  Of  the 
latter  we  do  not  believe  Prof.  L.  capable,  but  that  he  has  allowed  his 
strong  prejudices  in  the  present  case  to  give  a  certain  obliquity  to  his  vis- 
ion in  re€uling  what  Swedenborg  says  of  Aristotle  will  be  but  too  palpa- 
ble upon  the  perusal  of  the  following  paragraph  on  which  nis  re- 
marks are  founded.  We  give  it  both  in  the  original  Latin  and  in  oar 
own  version. 

"  Aristoteli  dictum  quod  antipodes  siDt,  etquod  post  12  horas  antipodes  sint, 
ostensum  quum  id  sit,  is  sicut  alii  mirati,  quod  sic  pedibus  possint  ire,  sed 
dicta  causa,  quod  cum  minima  aetheris  gravitent  in  minima  noslri  corporis, 
ad  centrum,  quod  tunc  deorsum  ubi  centrum,  et  sursum  respective,  et  sic 
inducit  toti  corpori  sursum  et  deorsum,  proinde  ideae,  sic  venit  in  lucem  et 
dixit  ita  esse,  constabat  inde  quoqi^e,  cum  ratiocinatur  ex  atmosphaera  cras- 
Bh,  ex  lapidibus  et  talibus,  ex  corpore  externo,  quod  nequa^uam  concipere 
queat,  quod  stare  possit  pedibus  in  opposito  telluris,  at  ut  pnmum  removen- 
tur  crassa  ista  sen  eorum  ideae,  quae  similiter  crassae,  tunc  in  lucem  natnra- 
lem  quandam  venit  homo.*' — S,  D,  3959. 

"  It  was  said  to  Aristotle  that  there  are  antipodes  and  that  (the  inhabitants 
of  all  parts  of  the  earth)  become  such  to  each  other  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
hours.  When  the  fact  was  shown,  he  as  well  as  others  wondered  that  they 
could  thus  walk  on  their  feet ;  but  the  cause  was  declared  (viz.),  that  since 
the  minutest  portions  of  the  ether  gravitate  to  the  minutest  points  of  our  body, 
towards  the  centre,  (the  gravitation)  is  downwards  when  the  centre  is  down- 
wards, and  so  upwards  when  the  centre  is  upwards,  and  thus  an  upwards  and 
a  downwards  is  induced  upon  the  whole  body,  which  the  ideas  are  to  follow. 
The  subject  in  this  way  came  into  the  light,  and  he  said  it  was  so.  Hence 
also  it  appeared  that  when  reasonings  are  instituted  from  the  gross  atmos- 
phere,  from  stones  and  the  like,  (and)  from  the  external  body,  it  cannot  possi- 
bly be  conceived  that  one  should  be  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  earth ;  but  as  soon  as  those  grossnesses  are  removed,  or  the  ideas 
of  them,  which  are  similarly  ^oss,  then  a  man  comes  into  a  certain  natonl 
light."— W. 

Leaving  it,  as  perhaps  it  is,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  term 
*  body"  in  this  passage  denotes  the  body  of  the  earth,  or  the  bodies  of 
men  upon  the  earth,  we  would  respectfully  inquire  of  Prof,  L.  in  what 
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irticular  point  he  recognizes  the  **  egregious  blander^  which  he  char- 
es upon  our  seer.  We  shall  probably  be  referred  for  answerto  the  fol- 
»wing  sentence  in  his  article  ;  ^  Among  other  things,  he  tells  us  that  he 
mud  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  drive  the  old  Stagy  rite  out  of  his  absurd 

olions  in  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth After  a  most  faithful 

Ibrt,  however,  Swedenborg  at  last  succeeds  in  convincing  him  of 
m  errors.  He  learns  with  €Lstonishment  that  the  earth  is  actually 
Mmd,  and  finally  yields  to  the  improbable  idea  of  there  being  Antu 
odes  inhabiting  the  other  side,  with  their  feet  and  heads  in  vertical 
ad  opposite  directions  to  our  own."  Now  with  all  deference  to  our 
riend  the  Professor,  we  submit  that  there  is  not  a  single  expression, 
I  the  extract  from  Swedenborg,  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth* 
rhere  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  Aristotle's  ignorance  of  that 
igure.  The  whole  discussion  regards  the  existence  of  antipodes  and 
Itfkt  only.  For  aught  that  appears  in  Swedenborg's  language  Aris- 
olle  may  have  been  as  fully  aware  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth's  form 
IS  Professor  L.  thinks  he  was,  and  yet  he  may  have  been  ignorant  of 
he  yery  fact  of  which  Swedenborg  represents  him  as  ignorant,  to  wit, 
^the  existence  of  antipodes.  The  two  things  are  in  themselves  per- 
JMStly  distinct,  and  independent  of  each  other,  although  in  the  mind 
if  the  modern  science  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  earth's 
pherical  figure  from  that  of  its  being  antipodally  inhabited.  But  it 
Tf  no  means  follows  that  these  ideas  were  thus  closely  associated  in 
he  mind  of  Aristotle.  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  in 
Us  Professor  L.  is  not  doing  the  very  thing  which  he  attributes  to 
Swedenborg,  viz.,  **  transferring  to  the  spiritual  world  the  subjective 
rtates  of  his  own  mind." 

That  Aristotle  was  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the  true  form 
of  the  earth,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny,  but  that  he  knew  or 
believed  the  whole  of  the  globe  to  be  inhabited,  does  not  appear  from 
WBj  evidence  that  has  come  before  us.  We  observe,  indeed,  that  Pro- 
fessor L.  affirms  of  Aristotle  that  he  ''  not  only  held  the  earth  to  be 
nmnd,"  but  also  that  "  he  maintained  the  existence  of  antipodes.^*  We 
are  backward  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Professor  L.  on  a  point  of 
ancient  learning,  as  we  know  no  authority  superior  to  his,  but  we 
trust  he  will,  in  this  instance,  excuse  our  hesitation  to  receive  his  un- 
supported testimony  on  this  single  point.  We  do  not  profess  to  be 
weH-skilled  adepts  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  have  read  but 
little  of  his  writings  in  the  original,  but  since  meeting  with  the  Pro- 
fcssor^s  article  we  have  made  ourselves  somewhat  at  home  in  the 
treatise  Dt  Codo,  upon  which  he  draws  for  the  confutation  of  Swe- 
denborg, but  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  express  recognition  of  the 
antipodes  in  that  work.  Yet  if  it  is  not  there,  where  is  it  ?  Will 
Proiessor  L.  produce  the  exact  authority  for  the  assertion  ?  Will  he 
point  us  to  page  and  section  ?  We  wish  to  see  with  our  own  eyes 
the  proof  that  Aristotle  taught  what  Swedenborg  virtually  assures  us 
he  c:d  not  know.  We  are  the  more  urgent  on  this  head,  as  we  do 
not  find,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Professor  L.'s  whole  article  on  the 
*  Astronomical  Views  of  the  Ancients,"  that  he  has  adduced  the 
feast  evidence  that  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  globe  was  then  on- 
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derstoody  or  that  they  had  any  scientific  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
antipodes.  Yet  if  the  evidence  were  accessible,  why  is  it  not  pro- 
duced ? 

This  is  the  very  point  of  Swedenborg's  assertion,  and  how  effec- 
tually were  he  confronted  by  a  passage  from  the  StagjTite  asserting 
the  contrary  ?  This  evidence  our  critic  has  not  given,  and  we  presume 
it  is  not  to  be  found.  If  he  designs  to  put  down  the  testimony  of  Swe- 
denborg  on  this  score,  Jiet  him  make  a  true  issue,  and  bring  forward 
the  appropriate  arguments.  The  simple  question  to  be  determined  i% 
whether  Aristotle  has  affirmed  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
and  the  consequent  relative  change  in  the  situs  of  its  inhabitants  that 
takes  place  every  twelve  hours.  We  claim  for  Swedenborg  that  he 
shall  be  met  on  the  very  point  on  which  his  assertion  rests,  and  this 
point  we  have  here  stated. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  physical  speculations  of  Aristotle 
will  evince  that  his  mind  was  greatly  occupied  with  the  relations  of 
up-  and  doum.  Page  after  page  of  his  work  on  the  heavens  abounds 
with  his  subtle  discriminations  of  the  a^w  and  the  *«»■«, — the  above  and 
the  helowy  the  upward  and  the  downward.  Professor  L.  alludes  to 
this  more  than  once  in  his  article.  Thus  he  remarks,  that  *^  in  respect 
to  a  philosophical  view  of  up  and  down^  instead  of  being  the  fool  that 
he  is  represented  to  be,  he  was  undoubtedlv  as  orthodox  as  any  in  the 
newest  scientific  church."  So  again,  "  As  applied  to  the  universe, 
Aristotle's  argument  in  proof  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  wolild  be 
absolutely  perfefct.  The  great  whole  has  a  centre  immovable,  and 
consequently  an  up  and  down  absolute  and  unchangeable." 

So  deeply  does  this  vein  of  reasoning  enter  his  writings  that  it  must 
inevitably  have  constituted  a  large  element  in  his  prevailing  mental 
state,  and  if  Swedenborg  came  at  all  into  the  range  of  his  sphere  in 
the  other  life  (in  which  the  leading  life  of  the  world  is  reproduced  for 
permanence),  it  \V^ould  be  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  not  have 
felt  the  infiuence  of  that  form  of  thought  with  which  his  mind  was  so 
deeply  imbued.  The  forms,  motions,  forces,  &c.,  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  were  with  him  an  engrossing  theme,  and  the 
tendency  of  bodies  upward  and  downward  as  the  cause  of  gravity 
and  levity,  especially  as  evinced  in  earth  and  fire,  is  elaborately  dis- 
cussed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  on  the  Heavens  he  observes  as 
follows  :  **In  the  first  place,  therefore,  determining  about  that  which 
is  especially  the  subject  of  doubt  with  some,  we  shall  relate  why  some 
bodies  always  tend  upward  and  others  downward,  according  to  na- 
ture, and  others  again,  both  upward  and  downward.  After  this  we 
shall  speak  about  the  heavy  and  the  light,  and  the  passive  qualities 
which  take  place  about  them,  and  show  through  what  causes  each  of 
these  is  generated."  Again ;  "  That  there  is,  therefore,  something 
simply  heavy, and  something  simply  light,  is  evident  from  these  things. 
But  I  call  that  simply  light  which  is  always  naturally  adapted  to  tend 
upward,  and  that  simply  heavy  which  is  always  adapted  to  tend 
downward,  unless  something  impedes.  For  there  are  certain  things 
of  this  kind, — and  all  things  are  not,  as  some  fancy,  heavy.    For  to 
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certain  other  persons  cdso,  there  appears  to  be  that  which  is  heavy, 
and  that  it  always  tends  to  the  middle  (or  centre).  And  in  a  similar 
manner  there  is  also  that  which  is  light.  For  we  see,  as  before  ob- 
served, that  earthly  natures  are  placed  under  all  other  things,  and 
tend  to  the  middle  (or  centre)."  We  notice  also,  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  terms  sursum  and  deorsum,  up' 
wards  and  downwards.  The  very  terms  which  Swedenborg  employs 
in  this  connection,  and  in  which,  writing  in  that  language,  he  would 
naturally  express  the  ideas  that  were  so  prominent  in  Aristotle's 
mind.* 

With  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  turn  again  to  Swedenborg's  rela- 
tion. How  natural  that  a  subject,  on  which  Aristotle  had  thought 
and  i^ritten  with  such  absorbing  interest,  should  be  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation, provided  that  tfic  condition  of  spirits  in  the  other  life  he  such 
as  Swedenborg  represents  it, — a  point  to  which  Professor  L.  here  takes 
no  exceptions.  How  natural  too  that  Swedenborg,  with  the  supe- 
rior light  of  later  ages,  should  take  up  the  vein  of  Aristotle's  specula- 
tions respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  the  laws  of  upward  and 
downward,  and  show  easily  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  antipodes  were 
reconcilable  even  with  his  own  philosophy  of  motion,  and  his  ovirn 
ideas  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth. .  Not  the  slightest  intima- 
tion is  given  of  any  error  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  this  latter  point* 
The  discussion  turns  upon  entirely  another  hinge,  viz.,  how  it  is  that 
men  can  stand  and  walk  upon  their  feet  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe.  To  this  objection  Swedenborg,  in  effect,  replies,  as  Newton 
himself  might  have  done,  by  saying,  that  as  downwards  is  always 
gravitation  towards  the  centre,  the  case  is  in  fact  the  same  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  on  whatever  side  of  it  they  may  happen  to 
be ;  once  in  twelve  hours  those  who  may  now  be  said  to  be  up  are 
down,  and  vice  versa.  But  their  feet  are  still  towards  the  centre, 
and  this  is  downwards,  and  they  have  no  difficulty  in  retaining  their 
position,  because  they  are  attracted  to  the  centre,  and  no  difficulty  in 
locomotion,  because  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  all  sides  being  equal, 
they  are  in  an  equilibrium,  and  can  move  freely  in  any  direction  on 
the  earth's  surface  ;  whereas  stones  and  other  gross  substances,  not 
having  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  remain  fixed  in  their  place, 
and  if  we  were  to  reason  from  them  alone,  we  could  not  well  perceive 
how  men  could  walk  anywhere. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  genuine  purport  of  the  passage  from  our 
author,  and  how  it  could  have  been  construed,  as  it  has  been  by  our 
friend.  Professor  L.,  passes  our  comprehension.  At  any  rate,  we  leave 
it  to  the  candid  to  judge  whether  he  had  any  good  reason  for  charg- 
ing Swedenborg  in  such  sweeping  terms,  with  "  a  shameful  and  egre- 
gious blunder,"  and  whether  in  saying  what  he  fias  actually  said  on 
this  subject,  he  has  in  any  measure  justly  forfeited  that  high  reputa- 
tion which  his  disciples  accord  to  him,  by  ''suffering  himself  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  such  a  falsity  engendered  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
prejudice."     These  charges  of  "ignorance  and  prejudice,"  are  two- 

•  Professor  L.  speaks  of  Swedenborg  encountering  ••  Aristotle's  ghost.;**  we  preler  to 
curtail  tbe  phraseology  and  speak  of  Aristotle's  spirit  as  AriUotU  hitmelf. 
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edged  weapons,  rather  dangerous  to  deal  with,  cutting  perchance 
other  fingers  than  those  they  are  aimed  at.  If  Swedenborg  is  really 
liable  to  such  an  imputation,  the  proof  of  it,  we  opine,  is  to  be  sought 
from  some  other  source  than  the  present  portion  of  his  writings,  which 
certainly  does  not  yield,  by  any  fair  construction,  the  sense  that  Pro- 
fessor L.  would  put  upon  it.  He  may  not  be  aware  of  the  operation 
of '*  prejudice"  in  the  disparaging  view  he  has  given  of  Swedenborg 
in  this  connection,  but  to  us  it  seems  that  were  his  mind  free  from 
all  sinister  bias  founded  on  theological  considerations,  he  would  hare 
forgiven  and  passed  over  in  silence  his  apprehended  error  on  the  point 
in  question  in  view  of  his  noble  testimony  to  the '  true  character  of 
Aristotle,  whom  Professor  L.  so  greatly  admires,  in  another  section  of 
the  Diary.  **  I  clearly  perceived  that  he  was  altogether  different  from 
his  followers,  viz.  in  that  he  had  developed  from  his  own  thought  the 
things  he  had  written,  so  that  his  philosophy  had  originated  from  a 
ground  of  thought  which  he  clearly  set  forth,  in  such  a  way  that  his 
terms  were  only  words  by  which  he  represented  his  scrutinizing 
thoughts,  and  thus  proceeded  from  thoughts  to  terms,  which  were 
thence  called  scholastic,  and  by  which  his  philosophy  (is  distinguish- 
ed). I  then  perceived  also  that  he  was  prompted  by  a  delight  of 
affection  which  was  predominant,  and  excited  him  to  thought,  so  that 
it  was  his  genius  that  he  thought  from  affection,  and  thence  under 
the  impufse  of  delight  and  thus  he  described  his  very  thoughts; 
wherefore  he  applied  himself  to  the  right  ear.  But  his  followers 
proceeded  not  from  thought  to  terms,  but  from  terms  scientifically 
made,  thus  from  mere  learned  dust  as  it  were  to  thought,  which  is 
an  inverted  ,way,  and  thus  from  darkness  and  deadness  to  the  light  of 
thought,  in  which  case  they  do  not  find  light  but  darkness,  nor  do  they 
find  thought  but  a  certain  something  lumpish  and  confused.'* — (S. 
D.  3949.)  In  respect  to  this  asserted  difference  between  the  genias 
of  Aristotle  and  that  of  his  followers,  he  says  also  in  the  same  con- 
nection, "  Aristotle,  moreover,  is  among  the  sane  spirits,  while  his 
followers  are  among  the  infatuated."  Compare  with  all  this  the 
eulogium  which  Sir  Robert  Boyle  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
interlocutors  in  a  dialogue  respecting  a  portion  of  Aristotle's  worin : 
•*  That  great  favorite  and  interpreter  of  nature,  Aristotle,  who  was,  as 
his  Organum  witnesses,  the  greatest  master  of  logic  that  ever  lived 
disdained  the  course  taken  by  other  petty  philosophers  (ancient  and 
modern)  who  not  attending  to  the  coherence  and  consequence  of  their 
opinions,  are  more  solicitous  to  make  each  particular  opinion  plausi- 
ble independently  upon  the  rest,  than  to  frame  them  all  so  as  not  only 
to  be  consistent  together,  but  to  support  each  other.  For  that  great 
man,  in  his  vast  and  comprehensive  intellect,  so  framed  each  of  his 
notions,  that  being  curiously  adapted  into  one  system,  they  need  not 
each  of  them  any  other  defence  than  that  which  their  mutual  cohe- 
rence gives  them ;  as  it  is  in  an  arch,  where  each  single  stone,  which,  if 
severed  from  the  rest,  would  be  perhaps  defenceless,  is  sufficiently 
secured  by  the  solidity  and  entireness  of  the  whole  fabric  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  How  justly  this  is  to  be  applied  to  the  present  case,  I 
could  easily  show  you  if  I  were  permitted  to  declare  how  harmomoiis 
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Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  elements  is  with  his  other  principles  of  phi- 
lotc^hy ;  and  how  t^tionally  he  has  deduced  their  number  from  that 
of  the  combination  of  the  four  first  qualities,  from  the  kinds  of  simple 
motion  belonging  to  simple  bodies,  and  from  I  know  not  how  many 
other  principles  and  phenomena  of  nature,  which  so  conspire  witn 
his  doctrine  of  the  elements,  that  they  mutually  strengthen  and  sup- 
port each  other,*'     {Boyle^s  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  409.) 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  laudari  ab  laudando  viro  would,  we 
doabt  not,  have  occurred  to  Prof.  L.  in  noting  the  high  terms  in 
which  his  favorite  sage  of  Stagyra  is  spoken  of  by  Swedenborg, 
and  the  credit  bestowed  by  the  Seer  upon  the  Philosopher  would 
have  been  reflected  back,  in  his  estimate,  upon  the  donor.  But  un- 
fortunately Swedenborg  professes  to  have  been  called,  without  seeking 
it,  to  the  high  vocation  of  unfolding  heaven's  deep  arcana  of  wisdom 
and  truth  to  the  world,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  mission 
has  contravened  in  some  points — not  however  by  simple  assertion, 
but  by  logical  argument — ^the  dogmas  of  theology  current  in  Christian 
lands,  and  this  operates  as  an  act  of  outlawry  to  shut  him  without 
the  pale  of  that  charity  and  kind  construction  which  would  otherwise 
have  probably  fallen  to  his  lot.  The  embracers  of  his  system,  how- 
ever, will  always  be,  as  they  will  always  have  reason  to  be,  pro- 
fonndlv  gratefid  if  nothing  shall  ever  be  urged  more  calculated  to 
invalidate  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  thus  to  sap  the  founda- 
tioos  of  their  confidence  in  him,  than  what  our  friend  Prof,  L.  has 
here  adduced. 

P,  S,  While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  above  remarks,  we 
addressed  a  note  to  Prof.  L.  requesting  him  to  specify  with  precision 
the  authority  he  had  for  asserting  that  Aristotle  taught  the  existence 
of  antipodes.    To  this  we  received  promptly  the  following  reply: — 

May  2,  1JB49. 

DxAR  Sn: 
I  told  your  son  that  I  thought  Aristotle  used  the  word  ai^rixOwts,  but  I  find 
that  it  was  Plutarch.  Aristotle,  however,  distinctly  recoenizes  the  idea  m  his 
second  book  De  CoeIo,  ch.  xiv.,  sec.  15,  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  supposition, 
that  India  extends  round  to  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  entrance  to 
the  Mediterranean.  His  belief  in  antipodal  regions  is,  of  course,  involved  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  earth's  sphericity.  V/hether  those  regions  were  inhabited 
bj  men,  or  occnpied  by  the  ocean,  was  a  geographical  question  which  he 
had  no  means  of  settling,  and  on  which  he  knew  no  more  than  Swedenborg 
himself.  We  know  now  that  there  are  no  Antipodes  to  Greece  (understand- 
ing the  term  of  inhabitants,)  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mithem  Pacific  Ocean. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle's  ideas  of  up  and  doum,  you  will  find  the  very  re- 
vase  of  what  Swedenborg  attributes  to  him,  in  the  fourth  book  Be  CcbIo^  ch.  i. 
sac.  4^  5,  ftc,  wherein  he  defines  weight  to  be  a  tendency  to  the  centre^  and 
Ufjkttusi^  or  deficiency  in  gravity,  a  tendency /ro/ri  the  centre.    So  also,  up,  he 
tsySi  is  from  the  centre^  onto  roo  /i«a»», — (foum,  towards  the  centre',  ^pos  to  fit^ov. 

See  expressly  Section  C. — avXax   ntv  ow  mv^v  Xcyo/fcv  to  avcj,  xai  wpos  to  ur^aTOP  fcpoftevov 

$mfm  U  f  ffrXMf  uaTta  nt  npof  rt  /ifrov.  *^  By  light,  wc  Simply  mean  a  tendency  up — 
that  is,  to  the  extremity  or  outward  superficies  either  of  the  earth  or  heaven ; 
by  A«aoy,  we  mean  a  tendency  downyford,  that  is,  toward  the  centre,^^    Now,  com- 
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pare  this  with  what  Swedenborg  sayB  of  his  stupidity  in  the  Spiritual  Diarj, 
n.  3959.    The  only  difference  is,  that  Aristode  is  remarkably  clear,  and  showa 
that  he  perfectly  understands  the  philosophy  of  the  matter ;  whilst  Sweden- 
borg^s  explanation  is  almost  nonsense,  unless  we  interpret  him  by  the  clearer 
language  of  Aristotle. 

Yours,  truly,  T.  Lxwis. 

The  reader  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  point  m  debate,  viz.,  whe- 
ther Aristotle  knew  and  taught  that  there  were  antipodes,  which  Pro£ 
L.,  in  behalf  of  the  philosopher  maintains,  and  which  we,  in  behalf  of 
Swedenborg,  deny.  As  to  the  intimation  that  Swedenborg  first 
taught  Aristotle  the  sphericity  of  the  globe,  he  being  previously  ignor- 
ant of  it,  as  Swedenborg  says  not  a  syllable  on  that  head,  we  wave 
the  question  entirely,  as  resting  on  a  mere  gi'atis  dictum  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. The  question  of  the  antipodes  is  the  question  to  be  settled. 
On  this  head  it  seems  (1),  that  the  term  ornTmkf,  antipodes^  does  not 
occur  in  Aristotle,  and  (2*),  that  the  nearly  equivalent  term  arrix^wcr, 
antichthones^  opposite  dwellers^  is  not  to  be  found  used  by  him  in  this 
sense.  This  is  certainly  cutting  off  no  small  quantum  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Aristotle's  belief  on  this  head.  What  then  is  the  evidence 
on  which  Prof.  L.  relies  to  make  good  bis  assertion  ?  So  far  as  we 
can  see  it  is  all  comprised  in  this, — that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
sphericity  involves  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  antipodal  reffions^  and 
that  he  speaks  of  the  supposition  of  others,  that  India  might  extend 
round  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  can  only  say 
that  if  admitted,  it  does  not  at  all  invalidate  Swedenborg's  statement, 
to  wit,  that  every  equatorial  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  becomes 
antipodal  to  itself  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours.  Will  Prof.  L,  af- 
firm that  Aristotle  understood  this  7  As  to  the  second,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  the  passage  entire,  that  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himself  how  much  warrant  it  aflbrds  for  the  very  explicit  language 
of  Prof.  L.  After  adducing  a  series  of  arguments,  some  of  which  the 
Professor  has  quoted  in  his  article,  in  proof  of  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  he  says  : — ^"  From  all  this  it  is  obvious  not  only  that  the  earth 
is  round,  but  also  that  as  a  round  mass  it  is  not  of  very  great  magni- 
tude, as  otherwise  there  would  not  be  such  a  sensible  change  (in  the 
position  of  certain  stars)  to  those  that  make  such  a  comparatively  * 
short  migration  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  for 
which  reason  those  who  suppose  that  the  region  about  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  is  conterminous  with  that  of  India,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
sea  is  one,  do  not  seem  to  entertain  a  very  incredible  opinion."  As 
an  additional  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  elephants  are 
found  in  both  regions,  the  geographical  extremes  being  character- 
ized or  affectedy  as  he  terms  it,  by  similar  natural  productions  from 
their  lying  in  the  same  circuit.  This  then,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  all 
the  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  Aristotle  taught  the  doctrine  of 
antipodes,  and  that  Swedenborg,  for  intimating  the  contrary,  is  with- 
out excuse.  To  what  does  it  amount  ?  As  the  earth  is  undoubtedly 
round,  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  some  is  not  incredible,  that  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  eastern  Indies  are  in  some  way  connected,  and 
that  one  sea  laves  both  regions  I    That, this  is  a  vastly  slender  basis 
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fi>r  mch  a  saperstractnre  most  be  evident  at  once.  It  is  clear  also 
that  the  question  as  here  presented  is  transformed  from  a  question  con- 
eeming  antipodal  people^  to  one  concerning  antipodal  regions.  This, 
hovrever,  is  something  without  and  beside  the  original  point  in  debate, 
and  we  leave  it  to  the  adjudication  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  observe  that  even  if  Aristotle  had 
gone  farther  and  come  still  nearer  the  truth  in  his  conjectures,  yet  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  mere  conjecture  and  not  positive  knowledge  or  firm 
scientific  induction,  it  would  not,  according  to  Swedenborg,  abide  with 
him  in  the  other  life,  where  all  mere  transient  impressions  pass  away, 
and  nothing  remains  permanent  except  that  which  is  deeply  in- 
wrought and  cemented  by  the  love  into  the  most  central  convictions 
and  assurances  of  the  inner  man.  Aristotle,  doubtless,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently rooted  and  grounded  in  the  true  science  of  the  earth,  in  this 
respect,  to  carry  with  him  into  the  other  life  anything  like  a  settled 
persuasion  in  regard  to  it,  and  nothing  else  would  have  remained. 

As  to  the  criticism  upon  Swedenborg's  use  of  the  terms  up  and 
doum^  and  his  attributing  to  Aristotle  the  reverse  of  what  he  really 
held,  we  confess  our  inability  to  see  its  point  or  propriety.  Sweden- 
borg does  not  expressly  attribute  any  theory  whatever  to  Aristotle  on 
this  head,  much  less  does  he  say  any  thing  that  implies  a  charge  of 
^  stupidity"  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher.  All  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  assume  was  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  doumwards^  or  tendency 
to  a  centre,  and  this  was  correct  enough,  for  he  perpetually  teaches 
that  all  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre,  and  his  grand  argument  for 
the  necessaply  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  is,  that  ^  each  of  its  parts 
gravitates  as  far  as  to  the  middle/'  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain all  that  Swedenborg  represents  himself  as  saying  in  the  inter- 
view. He  had  no  occasion  to  go  against  Aristotle's  theory  of  upward  ; 
it  may  have  been  sound  or  not,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ground  which  Swedenborg  assumed  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  point 
in  hand. 

'  We  here  take  our  leave  of  thfe  review,  "  rather  in  sorrow 
dian  in  anger."  We  regret  the  occasion  that  has  arisen  for  this 
edahrcissement  on  a  point  called  in  question  by  our  friend,  and  whi<^ 
waa^  in  fact,  somewhat  gratuitously  introduced  into  his  very  able  kxA 
interesting  article  on  the  Astronomical  views  of  the  Ancients.  Gould 
we  have  been  allowed  to  repair  the  injury  where  it  was  inflicted — to 
administer  the  antidote  where  the  bane  had  done  its  work — we  should 
less  deplore  the  necessity  of  the  present  expose.  But  the  clear  inti- 
mation given  us  that  no  opportunity  would  be  afforded  in  th^  pages 
of  the  **  Biblical  Repository"  for  disabusing  its  readers  of  the  false^^ 
impressions  unavoidably  created  by  the  tenor  of  the  article,  leav^ 
OS  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  we  embrace  the  only  alternative 
left  for  righting,  as  best  we  may,  a  truth  slanted  from  its  perpendi- 
enlar.  It  is  always  a  grievance  to  a  New  Churchman  to  be  called 
to  defend  his  doctrines  from  the  petty  guerilla  warfare  of  cavils  aimed 
at  particular  parts  and  features  of  the  system.  Though  not  desirous 
of  controversy  for  its  own  sake,  yet  we  should  far  more  readily  en- 
comiter  an  opponent  who  would  take  ground  manfully  a|^^\BsX  xVift 
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flmdamental  principles,  psychological  and  theological,  of  our  faith. 
All  the  minor  details  of  the  doctrines,  which  usually  give  occasion  for 
scandal,  even  where  contempt  is  withheld,  woqld  be  speedily  settled 
when  once  the  great  question  was  determined  whether  Swedenborg 
spake  from  an  impulse  truly  prophetic  and  divine,  or  whether  he 
vented  the  vagaries  of  a  wild  and  disjointed  phantasy.  The  grounds 
and  reasons  on  which  such  an  extraordinary  claim  are  to  be,  in  his 
case  and  all  similar  cases,  sustained,  together  with  the  tests  to  which 
they  are  to  be  submitted,  constitute  a  theme  of  discussion  which  the 
ablest  intellects  would  find  well  worthy  of  their  powers.  We  must 
insist  upon  it  that  the  problem  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg  is  not  ap- 

Ereciated ;  particularly  the  fact  that  men  of  unquestioned  intelligence 
ave  found,  after  the  most  thorough  examination,  that  the  system 
meets  every  demand,  on  the  score  of  evidence,  which  the  clearest 
revelation  from  heaven  could  be  expected  to  do.  Surely,  in  the  face 
of  so  much  that  is  calculated  at  first  blush  to  repel  belief,  there  must 
be  some  powerful  reasons  that  avail  to  extort  it  These  reasons 
which  have  weighed  with  them,  they  freely  impart  to  the  world,  am] 
submit  to  its  verdict  Why  do  not  their  opponents  adopt  the  same 
course  ?  A  professed  message  from  heaven  to  earth  which  gains 
credence,  not  among  the  weak  and  credulous  and  fanatical,  but  wiUi 
the  soberest,  the  most  cool-judging,  and  slow-deciding  minds,  is  enti- 
tled to  attention,  and  as  definite  reasons  ought  to  be  given  for  its  re- 
jection as  for  its  adoption.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  essays,  tracts, 
and  books  have  been  written  and  published  in  professed  refutation  of 
the  system  in  question,  but  they  uniformly  fail  of  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  receivers  from  the  fact,  that  the  features  of  the  revelations 
on  which  they  fix,  and  against  which  they  urge  their  assault,  are  not 
the  features  which  have  wpn  for  them  the  assent  of  their  espousers. 
A  true  issue  is  not  joined.  The  one  party,  from  a  survey  of  the  whole 
field,  yields  to  the  force  of  the  affirmative  evidence  in  the  character 
of  the  philosophy  and  the  faith  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg, while  the  other  plants  itself  upon  a  negative  position,  and  urges 
exclusiively  the  objections  that  they  behold  apart  from  the  general 
body  of  the  doctrines.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  attack  and  Uie 
defence  drive  wide  of  each  other.  The  objections  lose  all  their  force 
with  one  who  has  mastered  the  principles  from  which  they  flow, 
while  these  principles,  constituting  the  very  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  turns,  are  utterly  overlooked  and  pretermitted  on  the 
-part  of  the  assailant.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  state  of  the  case 
« Between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  New  Church* 
/Whether  such  is  to  be  permanently  the  relation  of  the  parties  to  this 
:  high  debate,  time  and  Providence  can  alone  determine.  If  it  be,  we 
submit  to  the  allotment,  grateful  in  the  meantime  if  nothing  is  urged 
Ugainst  the  system  more  formidable  than  the  critique  before  us. 

Ed. 
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POETEY. 


For  the  N.  C.  Repoiitorj. 

MEN  AND  FLOWERS. 

BY  MftS.   MART  8.  WHTTAKJai,   OF  CHARLE8T0V,  8.   a 

Thk  Spring, — the  Spring, — the  radiant  Spring, 

How  brightly  does  it  bloom ! 
Glad  Nature^s  heart  doth  sweetly  sing, 

As  earth  were  not  a  tomb. 

The  8ky,~the  azure  sky, — is  soft, 
Like  childhood's  lightsome  sleep  j 

Its  clouds  dissolve  in  rain  as  oft 
As  Uttle  children  weep. 

Blush  on, — ^blnsh  on, — ^ye  spring-time  flowers, 

Your  doom  is  early  death  ; 
Amid  earth*s  beauteous  bowers, 

We,  too,  yield  soon  our  breath. 

Ye  die, — we  die, — a  little  while 

Sees  man  and  flowers  depart : 
Ye  smile,  ~we  smile, — alas !  we  smile 

0£t  with  a  breaking  heart. 

"  Weep  not, — ^weep  not, — poor  child  of  clay,'* 

Methinks  the  flowers  reply, 
"  Your  better  home  is  far  away, 

In  heaven,  where  none  may  die. 

'*  Bind  up, — ^bind  up, — ^the  broken  heart, 
Wipe  ofl*  the  falling  tear; 
The  tomb  is  very  cold  and  dark. 
But  souls  ne'er  slumber  there. 

**  Ye  die, — ^ye  die, — ^the  body  dies. 
The  spirit's  garment  frail, — 
Far,  far  from  death  the  spirit  flies  ; 
Angels  its  coming  hail. 

**  And  Spring  and  flowers  and  joy  await, 

The  soul  from  bonds  set  free^ 
And  changeless  is  the  happy  state 
Of  blest  eternity." 
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SELECTIONS. 


LUTHERIAN  GEMS. 

No.  2. 

We  contJDue  in  tbis  Number  oar  extracts  Ihim  the  old  volume  of  Lather's  '*  Common 
Places.*'  The  solifidian  vein  that  runs  through  them  will  be  evident  at  a  glance.  It  is  not, 
however,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  this  in  an  invidious  manner  that  we  draw  upon 
the  dogmatic  treasury  belbre  us.  Swedenborg  has  been  accused  of  falsifying  the  true  doc- 
uines  of  the  Reformers.  He  has  often  been  charged  with  attributing  to  them  a  practical  de- 
nial of  the  value  of  works,  and  a  total  disparagement  of  charity  in  comparison  with  duth. 
Now  the  fact  is,  he  nowheie  denies  that  the  Protestant  system  admits  the  necessity  of  good 
works  and  holds  that  they  will  exist 'where  Aiith  exists,  but  what  Swedenborg  affirms  is, 
diat  the  conjunction  which  the  Reformers  and  their  successors  would  fain  establish  between 
these  two  principles  is  illicit  and  spurious,  inasmuch  as  they  make  charity  and  good  works 
wholly  the  product  of  faith,  and  assign  to  them  no  efficacy  whatever  In  the  essential  act  of 
justification. 

Our  object  is  to  show  from  Luther  himself,  the  Prince  of  the  Reformers,  that  Swedenboig 
if  perfectly  correct  in  the  statements  he  has  made  on  this  head,  and  we  think  no  one  can  read 
this  series  of  extracts  without  seeing  that  Luther  completely  subordinates  works  to  faith,  and 
makes  them  a  mere  appendage,  and  that  not  an  indispensable  one,  to  the  faith  that  justifies. 
The  Connection  which  he  admits  is  precisely  that  kind  of  false  and  perverted  connectiim 
against  which  Swedenborg  has  entered  such  a  solemn  caveat  and  such  a  triumphant  conne 
of  reasoning  in  the  fifUi  volume  (Eng.  ed.)  of  the  <*  Apocalypse  Explained." 

ON   FAITH. 

It  is  at  great  peril  that  works  are  preached  up  in  preference  to  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  danger  in  insisting  on  faith  without  works,  for  the  peo- 
ple are  mightily  prone  to  put  confidence  in  works,  and  to  give  them  the  pre- 
eedence  over  faith.  But  where  a  pure  faith  is  rightly  inculcated,  there  works 
ipring  forth  spontaneously,  and  with  all  safety^,  the  lesson  being  in  the  mean- 
time taught^  that  all  the  power  of  works  lies  m  faith  alone,  which  is  the  gen- 
uine doer. — Op,  Toin.viii.  308,  a. 

God  the  Father  hath  made  faith  to  comprise  everything,  so  that  whoever 
has  this  has  all  things,  and  he  who  has  it  not  has  nothing. — Id.  Tom.i. 
465,6. 

By  faith  alone  without  works  is  the  soul,  through  the  word  of  God,  justified, 
sanctified,  verified,  pacified,  liberated,  filled  with  all  good,  and  made  a  true 
daughter  of  God. — Id.  Tom,  i.  465,  b, 

A  cordial  faith  is  the  head  and  snbstance  of  all  our  righteousness ;  where- 
fore it  is  a  blind  and  perilous  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  precepts  are  to 
be  fulfilled  by  works,  as  the  precepts  are  to  be  fulfiled  prior  to  all  works, 
and  works  will  then  follow  the  fulfalmenL—Id.  Tom.  i.  466,  b. 

By  faith  in  Christ  we  are  not  freed  from  the  obligation  of  works,  but  from 
the  opinion  of  the  value  of  works,  that  is,  from  the  foolish  presumption  of  a 
justification  procured  by  works.  Faith  redeems,  rectifies,  and  preserves  our 
consciences,  by  which  we  knowrhat  our  righteousness  is  not  in  works,  though 
works  neither  can  be  nor  ought  to  he  wanting. — Id.  Tom.  1.  520,  a. 

Faith  in  Christ  alone  justifies,  alone  fulfils  the  law,  alone  does  good  works 
without  the  law. — Id.  Tom.  i.  559,  a. 

To  the  believer  in  Christ  there  are  no  works  so  bad  that  they  can  accuse 
mad  damn  him }  and,  on  the  other  hand,  none  so  good  that  they  can  defend 
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«iid  save  him.    But  all  our  own  proper  works  accuse  and  damn  ns,  and  those 
of  Christ  alone  defend  and  save  us. — Id.  Tom,  ii.  519,  a. 

That  faith  which  apprehends  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  adorns  itself  with 
Him,  and  not  that  which  includes  charity^  is  the  faith  that  justifies. — Id.  Tom. 
iv.  32,  h. 

The  sophists,  when  they  hear  us  teaching  concerning  faith,  imagine  that  it 
is  a  controversy  about  a  mere  trifle,  for  they  do  not  know  that  faith  is  a  change 
«od  renovation  of  the  whole  nature,  so  that  the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  heart  itaw 
hear,  see>  and  feel  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  what  takes  place  in 
regard  to  other  men.  Faith  is  a  living  and  powerful  principle;  it  is  not  an 
idle  cogitation,  nor  does  it  float  upon  the  heart  like  a  goose  upon  the  water ; 
it  is  nther  like  water  heated  by  fire,  which  remains  water  still,  but  from  being 
warm  and  notnore  cold  is  altogether  changed  in  its  quality.  Thus  faith,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  forms  a  new  miiM  and  other  senses,  and  makes,  m 
iact,  an  entirely  new  man.  It  is  therefore  a  working  faith,  a  difficult  and  mo* 
mentous  thing,  and  if  we  estimate  the  matter  aright,  it  is  rather  passion  thim 
action,  for  minds  and  senses  are  changed  b^r  it.  While  reason  is  wont  to  lean 
upon  what  is  present,  faith  embraces  what  is  absent,  and,  contrary  to  reason 
practically  regards  it  as  present.  This  is  the  cause  that  the  faith  of  all  is  not 
as  the  hearing  of  all,  for  there  are  few  that  believe.  The  rest  depend  more 
opon  things  present  which  they  can  touch  and  handle  than  upon  the  Word. — 
ii.  tm  Oen,  a  t  n  c,  12. 

WOLFGANG  MENZEL  ON  SWi:DENBORa 

The  ioQowing  ssmewhat  remarkable  testimony  to  Swedeiiborg  is  from  **  Menzd's  Genaaa 
Literature,**  (vol,  i.  p.  17S.)  The  work  is  one  of  high  chacacter,  and  affords  a  specimen 'of 
the  vastly  more  liberal  tone  in  \viikich  Swedenborg  is  spoken  of  bf  the  literati  and  many  of 
the  theologians  of  the  continent  oT  Europe,  than  (hat  'which;prevails  for  the  most  part  anwog 
the  same  class  of  writers  in  this  country,  and  in  England. 

The  following  will  be  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  **  Documents**  should  it  reach  another 
edition. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  latest  theological  literature, 
is  the  diffiasionof  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  by  means  of  translations  of  his 
-werkB  executed  by  Tafel  and  Hofaker  in  Tubingen.  This  doctrine  is  closely 
connected,  by  an  internal  bond,  with  the  ancient  Oriental  and  romantic  mys- 
ticism ;  but  an  altogether  peculiar  plant  has  sprung  up  from  a  southern  seed 
in  a  northern  home.  He  may  be  called  the  Protestant  Mahomet  of  the  north, 
inasmuch  as  he  promulgates  not  only  a  new  doctrine,  but  even  a  new  church, 
and  not  only,  like  Luther,  rests  upon  Scripture  grounds  the  old  revelation  and 
reason, -hut  supports  a  new  revelation,  made  to  himself  as  a  prophet,  on  the 
immediate  inspimtion  of  Heaven.  But  as  Mahomet's  doctrine,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  the  doctrine  of  slavery,  so,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  north,  Swedenborg's  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  and 
the  boldest  in  the  world.  Hence  it  is  suited  to  the  poetical  rationalists  (like 
Goethe,  who  adhered  to  it)  no  less  than  to  the  followers  of  magnetism  ]  and  it 
would  not  be  impossible  for  it  to  obtain  still  a  wider  diffusion,  and,  at  some 
iutnre  time,  to  form  a  powerful  opposition  against  the  romantic  mysticism,  to 
which  the  south  will  ever  remain  faithful.  The  characteristic  of  this  doctrine 
is  the  most  logical  Protestantism,  the  opposition  of  an  absolute  freedom  and 
«elf-determination  to  the  divine  determination  of  man.  All  that  man  can  be 
UbiB  side  or  the  other  of  the  grave,  he  becomes  by  himself  alone ',  by  the  direc- 
tion which  he  imparts  to  himself ;  and  if  he  does  not  enter  the  higher 
regions,  it  is  from  his  own  will :  he  does  not,  because  he  is  not  at  his  ease 
(here,  because  he  prefers  meaner  company.  In  this  doctrine,  every  thing  ia 
serene,  clear,  and  comfortable ;  one  feels  in  it  very  much  as  if  he  were  at  home, 
and  the  wonders  which  we  anticipate  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  terrors  arisinf 
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therefrom,  di8a|>pear.  In  iact,  there  is  no  doctrine  whioh  eorreeponds  hetter 
with  the  common  sense  of  the  present  age.  In  regard  to  self-detenninatiott, 
it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  }>hilo80pby  of  Fichte,  and  thereby 
with  aJI  the  ideas  of  freedom  in  modem  science.  Even  the  intercourse  with 
the  world  of  spirits  appears  therein  as  something  quite  natural.  Swedenborg 
belongs  to  the  north,  which  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  ma^etic  power 
in  its  inhabitants,  as  the  visions  and  sonmambulic  states  of  all  high  northern 
nations,  the  Hebrideans,  the  Oreenlanders,  the  Schamans,  demonstrate.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  is  as  natural  there  as  physical,  the  inner  light  as  common  as 
the  northern  light;  and  as  the  latter  is  a  self-illumination  of  the  earth, — a  trans- 
lation of  the  planet  into  the  sun,— so  the  inner  light  of  the  subject  of  magnetism 
is  a  self-apotneosis  of  man,  a  translation  of  the  mortal  individual  into  the  im- 
mortal worid  of  spirits ;  though  both  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  not  without 
a  delusion,  which  necessarily  belongs  to  the  inversion  of  relations.  The 
northern  seer  and  the  northern  light  illuminate  the  night  only,  but  are  far  dif- 
lerentfrom  day-light:  and  he  who  has  been  a  night-wanderer  in  this  doctrine^ 
and  at  length  beholds  the  dawn  in  the  heavens,  will  feel  like  one  who  had 
aeen  only  the  northern  light,  considers  it  the  sun,  and  suddenly  beholds  the 
mm  himself.    ' 

I  believe,  consequently,  that  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  howeyer  much  it 
must  contribute,  in  one  uirection,  to  the  illustration  of  religious  things,  and 
however  elevated  it  is  in  respect  to  its  morality,  founded  on  freedom,  will  yet 
always  form  an  opposition  to  the  more  ancient  and  romantic  doctrine  of  par- 
doning love  from  on  high.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  wretched  trivi- 
ality and  want  of  ideas  in  theology  gives  way  more  and  more  to  profounder 
investigation,  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  great  in- 
fluence. 


MISCELLANY. 


In  oontlnuing  cmr  correspondence  we  are  happy  to  present  our  readers  with  anoUier 
letter  from  the  Clergyman  mentioned  in  the  January  No.,  who,  together  with  his  son,  wma 
leading  the  works  of  the  New  Church  with  deep  interest.  Of  the  son,  wh»  has  gone  t» 
California,  we  spoke  in  our  last. 

'  Mt  Dear  Sir: 

My  son  has  left ,  and  intends  going  to  California.    He  has  sent  me 

the  -books  you  sent  him.     He  professes  to  believe  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 
I  hope  he  may  believe  nothing  worse ;  and  if  he  believes  nothing  better,  that 
he  may  so  beheve  in  them,  as  to  attain  to  the  love  and  aim  at  the  use  which 
they  inculcate,  and  to  faith  in  the  Lord.    If  Providence  permit,  he  intends  to 
•tart  soon  for  that  golden  region,  and  become  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  that 
countiy :  I  hope  he  may  do  well ; — the  Lord  guide  him  to  bis  glory!     I  con- 
sented to  receive  your  favors  with  thankfulness ;  but  I  fear  the  New  Chareh 
publishers  and  writers  find  so  few  purchasers  and  patrons,  that  they  can 
hardly  afford  gratuitous  distribution.    Be  this  as  it  may,  you  will  oblige  me 
to  accept  the  inclosed  as  in  part  pay  for  the  works  so  sent.    They  have  be- 
come so  far  interesting  to  me,  that  I  wish  them  to  cost  me  something.  "  Noble's 
Lectures"  came  safe  to  hand  :  I  have  not  yet  read  them,  but  I  have  nearly 
finished  reading  Barrett's,  and  some  of  the  pamphlets,    ft  will  be  some  time 
before  I  can  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  other  duties  now  requiring  my  time. 
'I  trust,  after  thoroughly  reading  what  of  these  writings  I  have  on  hand,  if  1 
wish  to  read  further,  I  shall  be  able  either  to  purchase  or  to  borrow  the  rest 
without  troubling  your  generosity.forther.    Still,  as  you  may  know  better  than 
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I  what  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  attain  the  requisite  information,  and  at 
die  same  time  know  yonr  own  circumstances,  I  shall  not  refuse  any  addi- 
tional contribntions  of  the  kind  you  may  find  it  right  to  send  me. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

The  two  fUlowIng  letten,  received  a  few  months  since,  are  from  a  gentleman  of  high 
ivpectabilitj,  residing  in  one  of  tlie  British  provinces.  The  result  of  his  reading  we  haire 
nocbeen  made  particularly  acquainted  with;  we  only  know  that  his  interest  is  such  as  Mb 
iodoce  him  to  eontinne  his  subscription  to  the  Rtpontory  for  the  present  year. 

MY  VBAR   Snty 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  have  seen  any  of  our  college-class* 

mates,  with  the  excention  of in  1843,  and in  June  last.    Whilst  in 

Boston  this  summer  I  bought  two  of  your  publications,  viz*  "Mesnierand 
Swedenborg,'^  and  your  "  Reply  to  Dr  Wood's  Lectures  on  Swedenborgianisra,* 
these  being  the  first  of  your  works  that  I  had  seen,  and  which  I  have  read 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  Swedenborg's  works, 
and  should  like  to  procure  enough  of  his  writings  to  enable  me  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  reports  from  the  ^^  Spirit-world,"~>also 
more  of  your  own  works.  You  will  oblige  by  aiding  my  inquiries  in  the  pre- 
mises. Please  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  your  publications,  and  point  out  such 
of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  as  you  would  direct  attention  to  for  the  purpose 
of  making  myself  acquainted  with  his  teachings,  and  tiiis  in  the  smallest  com^ 
pass. 

The  *'  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg,"  I  gaye  to  Capt.  O ,  R.  N.,  the  only  bro- 
ther of  Admiral  0 .  He  was  just  about  to  sail  for  England  in  the  Govern- 
ment Surveying  Steamer  "  Columbia,"  and  had  not  time  to  procure  a  copy 
from  Boston.  I  therefore  gratified  his  desire  to  see  the  work  by  giving  him  my 
copy.     Several  persons  have  requested  a  loan  of  it.    I  shall  send  for  another. 

It  appears  that  the  plea  of  insanity,  but  not  of  imposture,  is  urged  s^ainst 
the  disclosures  of  Swedenborg.  His  intercourse  (real  or  imaginary)  with  the 
spiritual  world  covers,  it  seems,  an  uninterrupted  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  at  any  time  reputed  insane  by  his  friends  and 
acquaintance.  If  he  had  been  really  insane  for  so  long  a  period  on  any  sub- 
ject,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  strange  that  the  discovery  had  not  been  made 
by  those  who  were  in  daily,  and  even  oc.casional  intercourse  with  him,  and 
that  the  fact  had  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  shape  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
To  make  the  plea  of  insanity  valid,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  assume 
a  continual  insanity  without  any  lucid  intervals.  If  lucid  intervals  inter- 
vened, the  concession  of  his  honesty  must  be  withdrawn,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
conceiyed  that  an  honest  purpose  would  not,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  have  dis- 
claimed the  yagaries  and  illusions  of  his  demented  state. 

I  remain,  very  sincerely. 

Yours,  &c. 

From  the  same  at  a  subsequent  date. 

XT  DSA.a  sia, 

I  wish  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  **  New  Church  Repository."  From  the 
little  that  I  have  read  relating  to  Swedenborg,  I  am  strongly  impressed  that 
a  general  reading  of  his  writings  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results, 
even  without  an  implicit  credence  in  the  verity  of  his  reports  from  the  world 
unseen,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in  any  way  able  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  works  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  his  writings.  I  am  aware  that  the 
great  mass  of  men  take  but  little  interest  in  such  matters,  and  especially  in 
an3rthing  which  levies  a  tax  on  the  life.  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  what 
a  man  is  at  death,  he  must  continue  to  be  forever.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it 
should  be  otherwise,  and  without  a  direct  interposition,  in  the  article  of  death, 
or  after  it,  of  the  Supreme  to  change  his  moral  condition,  and  fit  him  for  happi- 
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neas,  if  not  already  in  possession  of  a  meetness  for  it — and  for  this  I  find  no 
warrant.  The  prominence  given  by  Swedenborg  to  charity,  which  is  usually 
given  to  faith,  accords  with  my  views  as  the  most  rational  and  scriptural.  I 
may,  perhaps,  say  that  I  was  more  than  half  a  Swedenborgian^  as  to  certain 
doctrines,  before  reading  anything  from  his  pen. 

There  is  so  much  error,  confusion,  and  contradiction  among  theologians, 
that  it  behoves  us  to  think  out  for  ourselves  our  own  beliefs,  with  such  aids 
as  we  can  command.  I  have  learned  to  rely  on  no  man^s  creed,  unless  it  ac- 
cords with  the  result  of  my  own  reflections,  and  the  "  Word"  as  I  understand 
it.  I  see  in  the  writings  of  Swedendorg  a  clew  to  resolve  doubts  and  dispel 
ignorance  on  matters  of  vital  importance.  So  it  appears  to  me  at  present, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  more  of  his  teachings,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
come  to  a  rational  conclusion  respecting  them.  If  he  has  opened  up  new  and 
important  truths,  I  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  1  am  not,  I 
think,  very  credulous;  I  like  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and  to  form 
my  own  conclusions  upon  satisfactory  evidence. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
MICHIGAN  AND  NORTHERN  INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NEW 
CHURCH. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  No.  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above  mentioned 
Proceedings,  from  which  we  should  be  happy  to  make  copious  extracts  but  that  the  pre- 
paration of  the  present  No.  was  so  far  advanced  when  the  pamphlet  arrived,  that  we  are 
necessarily  very  limited  in  the  space  we  can  devote  to  It.  As,  however,  we  were  some- 
what full  in  our  n9tice  of  the  Majority  Report  on  Lectures  and  Licenses,  we  feel  booiid 
to  equal  courtesy  in  regard  to  the  Minority  Report,  signed  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Field,  on  the 
same  subject.  In  our  next  we  will  endeavor  to  find  room  for  other  items  of  the  Proceed- 
ings. We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  tlie  reports  of  the  various  Societies,  which  pre- 
sents very  hopeful  and  cheering  prospect  ibr  the  friends  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  in 
ttiat  western  region. 

* 

Protest  of  the  Minority  of  the  Committee  on  lectures  and  LicenseSj  against  that 
part  of  the  Report  whim  acknotoledges  the  right  of  Lay  Inauguration  into  the 
priestly  office  ;  and  of  preaching  without  Ordination  or  License, 

Being  one  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  previous  report  on 
missionary  labors,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Association,  I  am  compelled  not  only  to  differ  from  that  part  of  their  report, 
now  presented,  which  recognizes  the  propriety  of  laymen,  without  any  ecderi' 
asticat  authority,  performing  that  part  of  the  priestly  function,  which  relates  to 
teaching  and  preaching  spiritual  and  divine  truths  from  the  Word ;  as  also 
the  part  which  affirms,  that  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  inauguration  into  the 
mimsterial  office,  is  not  "  the  exclusive  or  even  the  appropriate  function  of 
the  priesthood ."  And  not  only  do  I  feel  compelled  to  differ  from  this  senti- 
ment, but  earnestly  to  protest  against  it.  I  do  so  because  after  the  fullest  in- 
formation which  I  can  obtain,  from  every  source  within  my  reach ;  from  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  apostolic  writings ;  the  early 
practice  of  the  christian  church  |  the  clear  and  positive  instruction  of  our  en- 
lightened author ;  and  the  practice  still  prevailing  in  those  churches  which 
have  been  continued  from  the  apostolic  age — I  can  find  no  authority  for  such 
admissions,  but  everything  against  it. 

And  though  I  liave  paid  especial  attention  to  the  ar&^uments  ofiered  in 
support  of  these  positions,  I  am  yet  unable  to  recognize  ueir  force  or  appli- 
cation ;  and  surely  we  ought  not  hastily  to  adopt  so  important  a  measure  as 
this,  without  a  certain  conviction  of  its  truth,  for  much  of  the  future  weal  or 
woe  of  the  church  may  depend  upoA  it ;  for  whatever  is  not  true,  or  accord- 
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ing  to  order  must  be  injnrious  to  the  welfare  and  prosperty  of  ^e  Lord^s  New 
Cburch  ;  for  do  not  such  doctrines  as  ours,  deserve  at  least  to  be  clothed  in 
the  most  perfect  garments,  or  external  forms,  whicli  the  church  on  earth  can 
provide?  Whether,  therefore,  as  a  bride,  she  should  be  adorned  for  her 
husband  ;  or  as  the  King's  daughter  all-glorious  within,  her  clothing  should  be 
of  wrought  gold. 

Yet  in  the  ground  taken  in  the  report,  there  is  neither  the  law  of  the 
chnrch  \k  heaven,  or  the  church  on  earthy  for  in  H.  &  H.  Swedenborg  says  it 
is  not  allowable  for  any  one  but  preachers,  appointed  by  the  Lord,  to  teach 
in  the  temples  (226).  And  in  His  church  on  earth  whether  Jewish  or  Chrifi- 
ttan;  no  teacher  could  speak  without  a  commission  from  the  Lord,  or  his 
representative  angel,  or  representative  priest  or  prophet ;  neither  could  any 
u>ostle  or  disciple  go  forth  to  preach,  until  commissioned  by  the  Lord,  or 
those  who  represented  him.  And  though  the  heart  and  lungs  of  this  church 
became  diseased,  it  still  retained  its  proper  human /arm,  until  in  its  final  con- 
summation,  the  followers  of  Calvin,  separated  its  internal  from  its  external, 
and  transferred  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  that  diseased  internal,  into  an 
effigy  made  from  their  own  self-derived  intelligence,  and  thus  rejected  the 
very  form  itself!  And  this  church  thus  rent  and  torn,  with  its  deadly  wound, 
healed  only  by  a  falsehood,  has  furnished  the  argument  for  opposmg  an  or* 
dinance  of  Divine  appointment !  How  careful  should  we  be,  tnat  we  may 
not  be  misled  by  the  seducing  spirits  of  so  false  a  church ;  or  in  our  resistance 
to  ecclesiastical  government  to  consider  well  whether  we  are  not  rebelling 
against  those  laws  of  order,  which  the  Lord  himself  has  provided  for  his 
church  for  ever ;  for  should  such  at  any  time  be  the  case,  however  seemingly 
fair  the  results  at  first  may  be,  iu  the  end  they  must  produce  mischief  and 
grief.  We  .need  not  be  too  anxious  to  spread  these  doctrines,  at  least  till  the 
Divine  Providence  has  furnished  the  proper  means,  any  more  than  we  should 
be  backward  in  doing  so  when  that  time  shall  have  come,  and  those  means 
provided.  Our  duty  is,  not  to  go  before  the  Lord's  Providence,  but  to  follow  it; 
and  as  all  our  times  are  in  his  hands,  we  have  only  to  learn  his  will  and  obey 
his  laws. 

Thus  Moses  was  commanded  to  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  "  that  they  may 
minister  unto  me,  in  the  priests  ofhce."  And  says  our  author,  ^^  the  reason 
why  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  anointed,  was  that  they  might  represent  the 
Lord  as  to  Divine  good  and  as  to  Divine  truth  thence  derivea."  Prophets,  or 
teachers  of  Divine  truth,  were  also  similarly  anointed,  ^^  because  they  repre- 
sented the  Lord  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  truth,  consequently  as  to  the  Word." 
And  "the  reason  why  kings  were  anointed,  was  that  they  might  represent 
the  Lord  as  to  judment  from  Divine  Truth'^  {A,  E.  375).  And  iu  the  Christian 
church,  the  priestly  function  was  performed  only  by  those  whom  the  Lord 
caiUd  and  inaugurated  into  their  office ;  which  was  the  case  with  the  disciples 
whom  he  had  chosen.  Thus  after  he  had  appointed  them,  **  he  breathed  on 
Man,  and  saith.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit/'  By  which,  says  our  author,  is  sig- 
nified the  reception  of  "  spiritual  life,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  signifies  Divine  Truth 
proceeding  from  the  Lord  ^  and  that  they  should  teach  it  from  the  Lord,  is  sig- 
nified by  his  words,  ^  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you'  "  {A.  E.  419). 
And  "  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord,  the  influx 
of  which  into  the  disciples  was  represented,  is  thus  signified  by  his  breathing 
npon  them"  {A,  R.  343).  "The  reason  why  the  Lord  breathed  upon  his  disci- 
pfes  and  said  that  (receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit)  was,  because  aspiration  or  breath- 
ing npon  was  an  external  representative  sign  of  Divine  inspiration^^  ( T.  C.  R. 
1^).  And  in  A.  C,  9818,  he  says  that  by  this  breathing  of  the  Lord  is  signified 
^  the  faculty  gifted  of  perceiving  Divine  Truths,  and  thus  of  receiving  that  life  ^  Thus 
into  such  as  were  called  to  this  holy  office,  there  was  (in  the  prope^inauglura- 
tion  into  its  function,)  a  virtue,  power,  or  efficacy,  resulting  from  this  act  of 
ordination,  flowing  into  the  individual  thus  ordained,  either  immediately  from 
the  Lord  himself,  or  mediately  through  his  representative.  This  we  are  fur- 
ther taught  by  our  author  in  the  minor  work  on  the  Divine  Wisdom,  where 
h%  says  that  by  the  Lord's  breathing  upon  his  disciples  "was  signified  the 
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Intelligence  which  thev  were  about  to  receive,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  meant 
the  Divine  Wisdom  which  teaches  and  illustrates  man.**  And  in  T.  C.  R. 
this  is  yet  more  distinctly  affirmed ;  for  he  says,  '^  that  the  Divide  virtue  and 
operation,  which  is  signified  by  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  consists  with  the 
aergy  in  particular,  in  illustration  and  instruction,^^  and  that  their  ordination 
to  the  ministry  conveys  or  carries  with  it,  those  graces"  (146).  Still,  these  in- 
fluences are  more  properly  into  his  official  function,  for  as  the  dignity  and 
honor  pertain  to  the  sanctity  of  the  office,  so  also  do  these  graces ;  they  are  not 
hi  the  person  but  are  adjoined  to  him,  and  are  **  separated  from  him  with  the 
employment'^  (H.  D.  317).  But,  besides  the  mode  of  consideration  or  inaugura- 
tion by  anointing,  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  that  of  imparting  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  seventy  disciples  whom  he  had  called,  bv  breaming  on  them,  we  learn 
that  the  apostles  were  ordained  to  their  peculiar  function,  by  the  lifUng  up,  or 
the  laying  on  of  hands ;  thus  in  Luke  xxiv.  50,  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  ^Mifted  np 
his  hands  and  blessed  them."  The  lifting  iip  of  the  hands  in  blessings,  or  the 
laying  of  the  hands  on  the  head,  denotes  mnux  j  for  the  uplifted  hands  are  the 
medium  of  influx,  and  ^^  this  is  the  reason  why  maugiiration  into  the  ministry 
is  performed  by  the  imposition  of  hands."  (X).  L.  and  W.  222,  and  C.  L,  396.) 
For  ^*to  put  the  hand  on  the  head  was  represented  that  blessing  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  intellectual  and  to  the  voluntary,  thus  to  the  man  himself,  the 
same  ritual  remains  even  at  this  day,  and  is  in  use  in  inaugurations,  and  also 
hi  benedictions"  {A.  C.  6292).  Here  then  a  precedent  is  clearly  given,  and 
also  reasons  for  it,  viz.,  that  ail  inaugurations  into  the  priestly  office  are  first 
effected  by  the  Lord,  and  when  he  has  thus  fitted  an  instrument  to  represent 
him  oil  earth  he  becomes  a  medium  or  daysman,  to  ordain  others.  (Sec 
Numbers  xxvii.  16 — 23).  And  is  not  the  act  of  inauguration  a  part  of  the  Di- 
vine Law;  and  does  not  Swedenborg  say  that  ^^ priests dite  appointed  to  admin- 
ister those  things  which  relate  to  the  Divine  Law. 

To  suppose  that  a  layman  can  perform  an  office  so  exclusively  clerical,  is 
indeed  to  mvert  all  the  laws  of  order,  and  make  influx  be  from  natural  into 

Siritual,  or  from  external  into  internal,  which  our  author  affirms  to  be  impo^ 
le,  and  is  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  report  itself,  which  affirms  that 
^  the  order  of  influx  or  influence  is  from  internal  to  external,  from  spiritual  to 
natural,"  and  "that  internal  men  are  the  clergy,  and  external  the  laity, ^^  although 
this  remark  is  qualified  by  the  expression,  "  independent  of  any  external 
organization"  Yet  this  influx  is  not  into  the  men,  but  into  their  offiu  or  func' 
Hon.  Now  if  it  were  true  that  internal  men  were  the  clergy,  independent  of 
any  external  ordination,  who  would  know,  or  who  could  judge,  whether  any 
given  individual  was  an  internal  man,  or  an  external  one  ?  The  verv  attempt 
to  decide  this,  would  in  itself  be  a  means  of  disturbing  the  church,  or  even 
rending  it  asunder.  But  nothing  can  be  full  or  in  act,  until  brought  out,  or 
down  to  ultimate  form ;  thus,  though  of  the  clerical  genius,  or  clergymen  po- 
itntially,  they  are  not  so  in  actuality,  until  thus  ordained ;  for  this  act  opens 
those  vessels  of  the  clerical  faculty  for  the  influx  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Lord,  as  Swedenborg  teaches,  **that  the  Divine  Principle,  which  is  understood 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  by  the  clergy,  to  the  laity,"  and 
that  it  is  the  province  of  the  priest  or  clergyman  (properly  so  called,)  "  to  ad- 
minister those  things  which  relate  to  the  Divine  JLaw,"  t.  e.,  ordinations  into 
the  ministry,  &c. 

With  what  propriety,  then,  can  it  be  stated  that  inauguration  into  the  minis- 
ttv  is  not  "  the  exclusive,  or  even  the  appropriate  function  of  the  priesthood  V* 
Then  it  must  be  the  appropriate  function  of  the  laity.  But,  "  to  suppose  (as 
Mr.  Noble  says,)  that  a  society  or  confiregation  can  itself  duly  ordain  its 
minister,  is  to  suppose  that  influx  can  flow  from  the  external  into  the  internal, 
and  indeed  that  the  external  can  produce  the  internal,  and  the  expanse  the 
centre." — {Report  in  1833.)  It  seems  most  surprising  indeed  that  such  a  doc- 
trine should  ever  have  been  broached  under  color  of  Swedenborg's  teaching, 
especially  as  only  one  solitary  passage  is  advanced  in  its  support,  and  even 
this  in  reality  does  not  sustain  it  at  all.  This  passage,  A,  R.  802,  is  quoted  to 
prove  that  the  above  saccession  of  ordinations  into  the  ministry,  from  thm 
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Lord,  thzongh  his  repiesentatives,  *<  is  an  invention  from  the  love  of  dominion 
o^ret  the  holy  things  of  the  church,  and  over  heaven  grounded  in  self-love 
which  is  the  devil;  as  is  also  the  transferring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  oi)e  man 
to  another."  Now,  this  is  obviously  not  the  sentiment  at  all ;  the  principle 
inculcated  is  the  same  as  our  Lord  teaches,  when  he  says,  ^^  Ye  are  of  yom 
lather  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye  will  do.'^  It  is  the  succession 
of  die  Papa/ poioer  of  which  our  author  speaks,  and  which  he  calls  the  deviL 
Tbispower,  ne  savs,  assumes  ^^to  open  and  shut  heaven;  to  loose  and  to 
bind ;  consequently  to  remit  sins,  ana  so  to  redeem  man ;"  thus  it  assumes 
Divine  power,  which  he  says  is  ^*  profanation,"  a  ^^  love  of  dominion  grounded 
in  self-love,  which  is  the  devil ;  and  thus  that  the  Pope's  vicarship  is  an  iuven* 
tion;"  consequently  its  ^^  succession  is  an  invention  proceeding  from  that  love.*^ 
What  can  be  plainer  than  this  ?  It  is  the  Pope's  vfcarship,  or  his  claiming  to 
himself  the  power  of  God,  which  is  the  invention  of  the  devil,  and  the  succession 
of  that  power  through  the  Papal  hierarchy.  And  yet  this  passage  has  been 
adduced  to  disprove  the  argument,  that  inaugurations  into  the  ministry  were 
first  effected  by  the  Lord,  and  subsequently  by  or  through  the  medium  of  his 
first  ordained  representative.  And  the  latter  clause  of  the  paragraph  is  not 
any  more  to  the  point ;  which  is,  that  "  the  transferring  ot  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  one  man  to  another,"  is  of  the  same  infernal  origin.  Doubtless  it  is  so, 
and  consequently  no  such  position  is  maintained. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  transferred  from  one  man  to  another^ 
bnt  "  that  the  Divine  principle,  which  is  understood  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  pro- 
ceeds FROM  THE  Lord,  by  the  clergy  to  the  laity." — {Canons  Jor  the  N.  C.  ch.  4.) 
Which  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  said  in  the  Acts,  ^^  that  through  laying 
on  of  the  apostle's  hands  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given"  (viii.  18).  What.,  then,  can 
be  more  unfounded,  or  fraught  wjth  more  injurious  consequences  to  the  wel- 
£ure  and  stability  of  the  church,  than  the  lax  notion  which  is  thus  presented 
for  your  adoption  ?  It  commends  itself  indeed — not  to  the  understanding  as 
tnie,  but  rather  to  the  unrestrained  and  unbounded  love  of  freedom,  which, 
imless  brought  under  the  guidance  of  truth,  may  produce  as  injurious  effects 
t»y  its  morbid  action,  as  were  formerly  wrought  by  its  being  shackled  and 
bonod  in  fetters  of  iron.  It  is  only  the  truth  which  makes  us  really  free;  and 
all  freedom  that  is  not  of  truth  is  a  mere  delusion. 

But  of  what  avail  is  an  order  of  the  ministry  at  all,  if  it  has  neither  rights 
nor  priv'deges,  duties  nor  functions,  nor  anything  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
common  uses  pertaining  to  every  man  ?  Or  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  an 
order  called  the  ministry  to  admmister  the  Holy  Supper,  perhaps  four  times  in 
the  year,  and  baptize  once  in  a  life-time,  if  that  should  even  be  thought  ne- 
cessary ? — or  if,  as  is  urged,  that  circumstances  will  render  it  proper  for  a  lay- 
man to  preach,  who  can  say  how  long  it  will  be  before  it  will  be  contended 
that  ^  circumstances"  will  render  it  sdso  proper  for  a  layman  to  administer  the 
taerament? 

I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  present  my  most  solemn  and  earnest  protest 
against  this  infringement  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  order  of  the  priest- 
bood ;  especially  as  the  recognizing  of  this  by  the  Association  will  be  the  first 
step  towards  the  rending  asunder  of  the  very  forms  which  contain  our  hea- 
venly doctrines. 

We  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  above  does  not  do  full  justice  to  Mr. 
Field's  line  of  argument,  but  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  outset  we  are  unablo  to  give 
farther  extracts.  The  author  proceeds  in  the  sequel  to  adduce  at  considerable  length  hif 
leaaont  drawn  both  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  economies,  for  maintaining  an  exdn- 
dve  right,  in  the  priesthood,  to  official  ministrations  in  the  church.  With  this  aim  hs 
eites  largely  from  the  apostolical  annals  in  the  Acts,  and  his  reasoning  here  betrays  a 
philological  error  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  We  first  give  the  substance  of  hit 
aignment  which  has  reference  to  Acts  viii.  4,  "  They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went 
tvery  where  preaching  the  word,*'  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  in  the  MiU<^ri^ 
Bsport  tlwU  Ihwe  preaohert  mutt  have  bean  layman.    Upon  this  he  remarkt :-— 
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Both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  there  are  two  different  words  used  for  that 
which  is  rendered  in  English  by  this  one  word,  preaching.  In  the  Latin,  one 
word  is  prcBdico,  which  is  hterally  what  we  mean  by  preachings  and  is  used  to 
denote  the  addressing  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  either  in  the  Synagogue, 
the  Temple,  or  the  open  air.  The  other  word  is  evangelus,  or  an  evangelist, 
ue.  the  bearer  of  good  netpSy  such  as  went  from  house  to  Aouse,  bearing  lutelli- 
ffence  of  the  joyml  tidings  ;  those  who  evangelized  therefore  were  not  per- 
forming the  proper  functions  of  a  priest,  or  publicly  preaching,  but  such  as  by 
private  instruction  and  exhortation  went  from  place  to  place .  This,  though 
sometimes  performed  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  was  nevertheless,  more 
particularly  the  province  of  the  evangelizers,  who  are  called  ^^  Assistant  preach- 
ers of  the  Apostles."  (See  Gr.  Lex.)  Now  the  word  used,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  (Acts  viii.  4)  for  preaching  is  evangelizantes^  or  the  carrying  unth  them 
mherever  they  were  scattered  abroad  the  Gospel  news.  But,  in  the  very  next  verse, 
where  mention  is  made  of  Philip  (an  Apostle)  going  down  to  them  and  preaxh- 
ing  to  the  citizens  of  Samaria,  who  were  assembled  to  hear  him,  the  word 
used  is  prcedicabat.  Thus,  this  text  actually  refutes  the  very  position  it  was 
advanced  to  prove. — Report^  p.  44,  45. 

Now  the  faet  is,  the  original  word  here  is  Unp^vi,  tkeruue,  which  is  not  fairly  represented 
by  the  English  word  i^rcarA.  Campbell,  in  his  Dissertation  on  this  and  kindred  terms 
(JPrs/tm.  Dissert  Vol.  i.  p.  230),  after  remarking  that  ker^uso  comes  from  herux^  a  crier.,  also 
•  herald,  and  signifies  to  cry,  publuh,  or  proclaim,  and  kerugma,  the  thing  publithed  or 
prodaimed,  goes  on  to  say  : — **  To  jrreach  is  defined  by  Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  '  to 
,)>ronounce  a  public  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects.'  This  expresses  with  sufficient 
ezactnoss  the  idea  we  commonly  affix  to  the  term.  For  we  may  admit  that  the  attendant 
oircumstances  of  church,  pulpit,  text,  worship,  are  but  appendages.  But  the  definition 
given  by  the  English  lexicographer  cannot  be  called  an  interpretation  of  the  term  kerusso, 
9M  used  in  scripture.  For  so  far  is  it  from  being  necessary  that  the  kerugma  should  be  a 
discourse,  that  it  may  be  onlj  a  single  sentence,  and  a  very  short  sentence  too.  Nay,  to 
mch  brief  notifications  we  shall  find  the  term  most  frequently  applied.  Besides,  the 
word  keruuo  and  kentgma  were  adopted  with  equal  propriety,  whether  the  subject  were 
sacred  or  civil.  Again,  though  the  verb  Aferutso  always  applied  public  notice  of  some 
event  either  accomplished  or  about  to  be  accomplished,  often  accompanied  with  a  wam- 
faiig  to  do  or  forbear  something  ;  it  nevtr  denoted  either  a  comment  on,  or  explanation  of,  any 
doctrine,  critical  observations  on,  or  illustrations  of,  any  subject,  or  a  chain  of  reasoning 
in  proof  of  a  particular  sentiment.  And  if  so,  to  pronounce  publicly  such  a  discourse 
as,  with  us,  is  denominated  sermon,  homily,  lecture  or  preaching,  would  by  no  means 
oome  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  first  and  most  common  acceptation.  It  is  not 
therefore  so  nearly  synonymous  with  didasko,  to  teaehj  as  is  now  commonly  imagined." 

We  would  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  two  Reports  embodied  in  this  pamphlet  ex- 
hibit a  very  able  discussion  of  a  very  important  subject,  and  would  make  a  useful  tract 
for 'Circulation  in  the  Church  were  ihey  published  by  themselves. 


EDITORIAL  ITEMS. 

The  London  New  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan. — March,  1849,  has  just  come 
to  hand,  marked  as  usual  by  a  rich  variety  of  matter.  Its  contents  are — *•  The  True  Chris- 
tian Religion,  by  Swedenborg," — **  Recognitions  of  the  Spiritual  World," — "  Spiritual 
Reflections,** — "  The  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul," — **  The  Science  of  Correspondences,^' 
— *«The  Seeress  of  Prevorst," — ^together  with  copious  notices  of  **  Swedenborg's  Animal 
Kingdom,  Part  iv."  and  «♦  Lindsay's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Art.**  The 
translation  of  the  Adversaria  is  also  continued  in  the  Appendix.    We  have  as  yet  found 
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far  the  penual  of  the  first  article  onlj,  on  Swedenborg's  True  Christian  Rdigioo, 
which  is  one  of  signal  ability.  A  full  review  is  promised  in  the  next  No.  of  the  worit 
that  has  recently  emanated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Oscot,  near  Birminghamt 
SBlitled  **  Remarks  on  Noble's  Appeal,"  as  also  of  a  new  work  in  French  by  Oegger,  for- 
laeriy  Vicar  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Paris,  but  now  a  Pastor  in  the  New  Church,  en* 
tided  *'  Our  Ideas  of  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.** 

The  orthodox  zeal  of  Dr.  Pond,  of  the  Bangor  Seminary  has  prompted  him  again  to 
die  controversial  field  as  a  defender  of  the  faith  against  the  insidious  and  dangcroos 
Lults  of  the  Hartford  doctor,  who  has  recently  loomed  up  so  ominously  upon  the  theo- 
logical horizon.  The  author  of  ^  Swedenborgianism  Reviewed"  has  evidently  a  petuhani 
for  *'  being  in  at  the  death*'  of  every  ugly  heresy  which  is  making  its  appearance  in 
these  degenerate  days  and  calling  forth  the  ire  of  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  regime.  True, 
the  monsters  will  not  always  stay  slain  ;  the  hydra  heads  have  a  wonderful  knack  of  re- 
producing themselves,  but  the  Church  champions  are  nevertheless  bound  to  do  battle,  and, 
if  needs  be,  «  thrice  to  slay  the  slain.**  In  the  present  work  we  see  the  clear  traces  of  Dr. 
Pood's  polemics — a  certain  faculty  of  making  a  thing  appear  offensive  by  arraying  it  in 
opposition  to  the  commonly  received  dogma  without  condescending  to  argue  the  question 
oo  its  own  merits.  The  received  tenet  is  sound,  ^riptural,  and  infallible  of  course,  and 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  convict  any  sentiment  of  mortal  error  than  to  Aow  it  up  as  at 
vmriance  with  the  accredited  standards.  In  this  point  Dr.  Pond  seems  to  accord  very  fol- 
ly with  the  Princeton  reviewer  of  the  same  work.  '*  Dr.  Bushnell  forgets  that  there  are 
certain  doctrines  so  settled  by  the  faith  of  the  church,  that  they  are  no  longer  open  quee- 
tioos.  They  are  finally  adjudged  and  determined.  If  men  set  aside  the  Bible,  and 
choose  to  speak  or  write  as  philosophers,  then  of  course  the  way  is  open  for  them  to  teach 
what  they  please.  But  for  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  scriptures  as  their  rule  of 
faith,  there  are  doctrines  which  they  ai;e  bound  to  take  as  settled  beyond  all  rational  or 

innocent  dispute There  is  a  divine  teaching,  and  its  effect  is  to  bring  the 

children  of  God  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  to  unity  of  faith. 
As  an  historical  fact,  they  have  always  and  every  where  ag^ed  in  all  points  of  necessary 
doctrine.  And  therefore  to  depart  from  their  faith,  in  such  matters  of  agreement,  is  to  re- 
noanoe  the  gospel.  The  doctrines  which  Dr.  Bushnell  discusses  and  discards,  viz.,  the 
Tdnity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement  are  precisely  those  in  which  their  agreement  is  moat 
eeitain  and  complete.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  it  should  be  universally  agreed  among 
Qiristians,  that  the  rejection  of  these  doctrines,  as  determined  by  the  faith  of  the  churchy 
is  die  rejection  of  Christianity,  and  should  be  so  regarded  and  treated." 

This  is  shutting  the  door  of  discussion  with  a  vengeance.  The  rejection  of  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement,  as  popularly  understood,  the  reject- 
ion of  Christianity  !  Alas,  how  summarily  are  the  receivers  of  Swedenborg  ejected  from 
the  pale  of  the  Church ;  for  while  we  hold  most  cordially  to  the  doctrines  themtelvn  above 
mentioned  as  scripturally  affirmed,  we  do  most  strenuously  repudiate  the  prevalent  c(m- 
ttTTtiom  of  those  doctrines  which  have  obtained  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom. Yet  without  subscribing  to  the  symbolical  formula  the  case  with  us  is  hopeleas! 
With  all  this  Dr.  Pond  evidently  agrees,  as  he  shows  no  indications  that  the  standards  can 
by  any  possibility  inculcate  the  least  error  on  the  points  in  question,  or  that  any  thing 
opposed  to  them  can  be  aught  but  error.  Happily  the  adjudication  waits  a  higher  triha- 
nal  than  the  bar  of  Princeton,  Andover,  or  Bangor. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Professsor's  mode  of  dealing  with  his  offending  brother,  we  give 
the  following,  from  which  our  readers  will  perceive  that  so  far  as  Dr.  Bushnell  approaches 
Swedenborg  just  so  far  Dr.  Pond  Recedes  from  Dr.  Bushnell.  **  Our  author's  next  position  is* 
that  there  is  '  some  mysterious  corrupondence  or  analogy,*  divinely  conttituted,  and  which 
the  mind  fuUnrai^y,  intmtively  pernivts,  by  which  terms  from  the  outer  world  *  are  prepax* 
•d  as  signs  or  vefaiclei  of  spiritual  things  to  be  expieued'  (p.  20).    A|S^>^«  ^  ^*^  Ni\tfj^ 
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UBiTene  of  natnre  is  a  pitfut  mi^aiagan  of  the  whole  universe  of  thought  or  spirit.'    These 
extracts  are  sufficient  to  set  forth  our  author's  theory  of  language.    Our  first  remark  in  re- 
gard to  it  is,  that  it  is  etaefUiallp  wnfimnded,    Be/ond  question  there  is  a  sufficient  resem. 
blance  or  analogy  between  certain  external  and  internal  objects,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
use  of  metaphors,  comparisons  and  other  figures  of  speech.    No  one  has  ever  doubted  this. 
But  to  say  that  there  is  a  universal  and  divinely  instituted  correspondence  between  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  that  every  object  in  external  nature  is  a  type  of  something  ia 
the  soul ;  and  that  the  soul  is  so  constituted  as  to  perceive  the  resemblance  and  to  base  upon 
it  the  language  of  thought, — this  is  carrying  the  matter  quite  too  far.    We  could  as  soon  ac- 
cept the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  correspondences."  ^o  also  on  another  page ;  *'  We  say 
then  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  of  correspondences,  like  that  of  Swedenborg,  has  more  in 
it  of  fancy  than  of  fact.    It  has  no  solid  foundation  in  truth.'*    So  much  for  Dr  Pond^s  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  the  science  of  correspondences.    As  it  is  stark  naught  in  Sweden- 
borg, it  is  next  door  to  absolutely  worthless  in  Dr.  Bushaell.    But  what  are  his  reasons  for 
this  oracular  negative.      JUtuom,  indeed ;  as  if  a  Professor  of  theology  ever  thought  of 
giving  reoiont  for  his  dissent  from  the  grand  positions  of  the  Now  Church  !    The  ratio  tuf- 
fkwM  on  this  head  is,  that  Swedenborg  does  not  echo  the  catechism.    This  js  the  inex- 
piable offence  which  makes  him  unworthy  of  being  reasoned  with,  and  the  contagion  of 
wbich  taintsevery  sentiment  and  every  theory  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  his  system. 

We  learn  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sturtevant  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  sought  and  obtained  a 
dismission  from  his  pastoral  charge  in  that  place  and  is  just  about  taking  his  leave  for 
California. 


OBITUARY. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gamble  departed  this  life  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Jacob  Gamble,  in 
Indiana  County,  Penn.  on  the  23d  January  last,  aged  seventy-nine  years.     She  was  the 
daughter  of  Tliomas  Doyle,  of  Lancaster  County,  and  niece  of  Major  John  Doyle,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
lost  an  arm  at  the  storming  of  the  redoubts  of  Yorktown,  Virginia.     She  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  Captain  in  the  same  service,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain.     Through   the  instrumentality  of  one  of  her  sons  she   became, 
about  two  years  ago,  an  ardent  and  sincere  recipient  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  which  were   a  source  of  joy  and  consolation  to  the  last  moment  of  her  departuro 
ibr  the  world  of  spirits.    She  had  kind  friends  among  her  neighbors,  who  were  mostly  of 
the  Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  persuasion,  and,  as  is  common  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  die  lived,  frequented  the  house  of  mourning  and  sickness,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending their  sympathy,  kind  offices,  and  religious  consolation.    In  connection  with  the  Holy 
Word,  she  exacted  frequent  reading,  by  those  present,  previous  to  her  death,  from  the 
works  entitled  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  "  True  Christian   Religion,"  "  Noble's  Appeal"  and 
"  De  Charm's  Discourses."    The  number  of  people  that  visited  her  house  every  day  during 
her  short  illness  was  about  flfly.     Some  were  much  astounded  witli  the  new  views  of  Truth 
dius  presented  to  them ;  others  again  expressed  a  conscious  belief  of  the  Truth   of  the 
Doctrines,  and  of  their  Heavenly  tendency  upon  the  mind,  but  could  form  no  rational  con- 
ception of  the  "  modus  operandi'*  in  which  they  were  given  to  mankind,  und  some  looked 
dubiously  at  each  other,  occasionally  proposing  questions    which  were  answered  with 
•uoh  perspicuity  by  her  sons,  and  in  so  much  excellence  of  spirit  and  truthfulness  of 
manner,  that  a  contest  arose  among  them,  about  who  should  have  the  first  pcrusnl  of  the  booki . 
Though  this  aged  sister  suffered  much  from  her  disease,  she  yet  preserved  a  serenity  of 
mind  and  her  wonted  cheerfulness  of  spirits  to  the  last.     On  being  gently  chided  by  her 
dattghter-in-law  on  this  account,  she  replied  that  she  felt  no  gloom,  nor  terror  in  view  of 
her  fast  approaching  dissolution.     Thus  departed  this  life,  one,  who  in  her  better  health,  to- 
gether with  her  sons  were  sneeringly  pitied,  as  insane,  and  stigmatized  as  infidels,  not 
because  of  their  departure  from  the  paths  of  moral  rectitude  and  religion ;  but  by  reason  of 
tiwir  rejection  of  the  prevailing  dogmas  of  the  present  day,  which  proved  inadequate  to 
their  moral  wants  and  spiritual  well-))eing,  for  Doctrines,  which  gave  them  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  living  and  eternal  Truths  of  the  Holy  Word,  aflbrded  them  higher  views  of  the 
Majesty,  the  Goodneai  and  Wisdom  of  its  Author,  and  of  their  duty  to  Him  and  their 
neighbor. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  HUMAN  FORM. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that  while  the  forms  of  matter  are  contin- 
ually changing  or  perishing,  the  matter  itself  is  ^persistent  in  its 
nature.  The  chemical  elements  of  our  bodies  existed  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  and  will  probably  enter  again  at  some  future  period,  into 
combinations  of  vegetable  or  animal  structure.  But  the  spiritual 
form  which  vivifies  our  organization  has  never  before  been  connect- 
ed with  matter,  and  never  will  be  again  after  the  dissolution  of  its 
present  tie.  It  is  itself  an  organized  substance  which  will  exist  forever 
in  its  appropriate  sphere,  never  to  be  decomposed  into  simpler  ele- 
ments. During  its  brief  sojourn  in  the  lowest  plane  of  nature,  it  con- 
structs for  itself,  out  of  the  crude  materials  without  and  below  it,  and 
appropriates  to  its  own  uses,  the  wonderful  organization  we  propose 
to  consider.  The  mechanism  of  the  human  body  has  been  carefully 
and  successfully  prosecuted,  and  its  Physiology  or  the  interpretation 
of  its  Anatomy,  is  at  present  the  most  interesting  anc)  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  physical  sciences.  But  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
terminus  to  the  aiscoveries  of  the  dissecting  knife  and  the  microscope. 
There  is  a  plane  or  part  of  our  being  which  the  natural  eye  can  never 
detect,  and  which  natural  instruments  can  never  investigate.  This 
spiritual  element  must  correspond  to  its  natural  medium,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  soul  must  confirm,  modify,  or  extend  our 
conceptions  of  the  human  body.  Swedenborg  has  supplied  us  with  this 
desideratum,  and,  as  he  avers,  from  personal  experience  during  a  spe- 
cial intromission  into  the  spiritual  world.  On  his  Psychology  then  and 
its  accordance  with  Human  Physiology  depends  much  of  the  credibi- 
lity of  his  mission.  This  Psychology  is  directly  derived  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  true  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being.    He  does  not  shrink 
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from  an  explanation  of  what  the  Biblical  records  mean  when  they 
assert  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 
When  the  Creator  and  his  last  and  highest  work  are  viewed  in  the 
proper  light,  a  distinct  outline  of  this  resemblance  should  be  clearly 
traced.  Theologians  have  been  involved  in  many  inconsistencies  and 
led  to  many  false  conclusions  by  applying  analogically  to  the  Divine 
nature  the  attributes  of  our  human  nature  perverted  and  fallen  as  is 
its  present  condition.  Swedenborg  begins  at  the  right  extremity  of 
the  question  and  having  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Creator,  he 
shows  us  his  true  reflection  in  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds,  in  the 
human  spirit  and  in  the  human  body. 

It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  New  Church  theology,  that  tht 
Divine  Essence  is  Infinite  Love  and  Infinite  Wisdom  conjoined. 
Love  is  the  motor  and  Wisdom  the  determining  or  directing  power  in 
the  work  of  creation.  Most  narrow  and  superficial  is  the  view  that 
God  created  the  universe  in  a  definite  space  of  time,  and  lefl  its  sub- 
sequent management  to  certain  Laws  of  matter  upon  which  he 
had  impressed  an  outward  momentum.  That  influx  of  spirit  into 
matter  which  causes  the  evolution  of  every  form  is  perpetual. 
Moreover  it  is  progressive,  and  the  budding  of  a  flower  or  the  birth  of 
a  new  being  is  more  wonderful  than  the  fixing  of  the  sun  in  his  cen- 
tral position,  and  ranging  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  The  spiritual 
world  is  an  outbirth,  projection,  or  spiritual  proceeding  from  the  Di- 
vine Essence — and  is  not  an  ethereal  expanse  or  an  ideal  phkntom- 
land  but  an  actual,  infinite,  and  eternal  substance  organized  into  an 
endless  variety  of  forms.  This  is  the  plane  or  sphere  in  which  all 
forces  originate,  all  forms  are  developed,  all  sensations  are  experien- 
cedf  and  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  presented.  That  these  things 
seem  to  occur  in  the  natural  world  is  an  appearance  only — a  species 
of  optical  delusion.  Matter  in  itself  has  no  form,  no  substance,  no 
force,  no  life.  It  is  an  inert  basis  which  is  moulded  into  transitory 
organization  by  .virtue  of  correspondence  with  spiritual  forms. 
Every  object  we  see  is  a  spiritual-natural  substance ;  such  is  the 
human  body.  All  of  these  spiritual-natural  organisms  are  receptive 
of  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,  and  derive  their  animation  in 
the  natural  world  therefrom.  Thus  God  alone  is  the  source  of  life ; 
he  alone  is  life.  All  things  exist  from  him  and  represent  him.  They 
represent  him  more  accurately  and  truthfully  according  as  their  struc- 
tures or  forms  are  more  fully  adapted  to  the  reception  of  Divine  Love 
and  Divine  Wisdom.  The  human  spirit  is  most  fully  adapted  to  such 
reception,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  highest  of  forms  and  the  image  of 
God.  Premising  thus  much  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
human  body,  and  for  greater  clearness  we  will  divide  our  remarks 
into  separate  captions. 

1.  Of  the  Human  Body  as  receptive  of  Divine  Love  and  Divine 
Wisdom. 

The  gradual  passage  of  matter  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid,  and 
from  this  to  the  solid  condition,  was  alluded  to  in  a  previous  comma* 
nication,  and  the  orderly  evolution  of  specific  forms  pointed  out.  But 
the  Divine  Life  flowing  into  inert  materials  imprints  also  the  duality 
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ofits  nature  upon  these,  and  we  find  accordingly  a  grand  law  of 
symmetrical  development.     St.  Pierre,  a  fancifal  but  gifted  writer, 
suggests  that  the  original  forms  of  the  two  continents  of  our  globe,  the 
Eastern  and  Western,  were  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  that  traces  of 
this  wonderful  symmetry  are  still  visible  amid  the  changes  which 
violent  disturbing  causes  have   effected.     This  curious  speculation 
may  provoke  the  anger  or  contempt  of  the  criti&s,  but  it  shows  how 
deeply  the  autnor  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  all-pervading 
character  of  this  law  of  symmetry.    The  remarkable  forms  of  crystals 
have  been  long  admired  and  the  elementary  substances,  the  pure 
metals  for  instance,  crystalize  in  the  simplest,  most  regular,  and  sym- 
metrical  manner.     But  it  is  only  when  we  study  the  development  of 
the  organic  germ,  that  we  see  the  duality  of  organization  in  its  true 
light.    The  three  laminsB  of  the  embryonic  ovule  to  which  we  for- 
merly  referred,  produce  the  same  organs  on  the  two  sides  of  a  median 
line,  each  side  being  a  perfect  repetition  of  the  other.    This  symme- 
try in  the  vegetative  or  nutritive  layer  which  contains  the  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  intestines,  &c.,  is  nearly  obliterated  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of  other  organs  and  the  super- 
vention of  functional  changes.     Its  primitive  occurence,  however,  is 
fully  established  by  microscopic  investigation.    In  the  second  or  vas- 
cular layer  the  law  of  symmetry  is  much  more  fully  sustained,  but 
nevertheless,  there  are  occasional  but  generally  unimportant  devia- 
tioos.  In  the  third  or  nervous  layer,  in  which  the  animality  of  the  organ- 
ism peculiarly  resides,  the  duality  of  structure  is  beautifully  presented. 
If  we  draw  a  line  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cer- 
•  ebellam,  through  the  centre  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  down  the  middle 
of  the  spinal  column  to  its  termination,  we  divide  the  body  into  two 
kalves,  of  which  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  are  precisely  iden- 
tical in  shape,  size,  position  and  peculiarities.     In  connection  with 
this  astonishing  fact,  Cruveilhier,  the  distinguishes!  anatomist  of  Paris, 
remarks,  that  he  has  examined  many  deviations  from  this  symmetrical 
development,  particularly  of  the  cranium,  and  that  such  deviations 
Were  invariably  found  in  idiots  and  lunatics.    The  cause  of  such 
idiocy  or  lunacy  is  readily  perceived  when  we  remember  that  the 
manifestation  of  influx  is  determined  by  the  form  into  which  the  in- 
flux is  received.     An  unsymmetrical  lens  will  distort  all  objects  we 
survey  through  it,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Will  and  the  Under- 
standing acting  through  perverted  media  will  produce  phenomena 
which  we  characterize   as  idiocy  or  lunacy.    But  the  principle  of 
duality  is  not  lost  sight  of  here.     We  reserve  the  consideration  of  it, 
as  displayed  in  the  sexes^  for  a  future  communication.    In  the  forma- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  great  organs  of  the  body  which  execute 
the  main  functions  of  natural  life  we  detect  the  agency  of  the  same 
principle.    Influx  can  only  take  place  into  organic  forms  prepared  for 
and  corresponding  to  it.    The    Divine   Love   and  Divme  Wisdom 
must  have  corresponding  organs  in  each  of  the  three  planes  of  ani- 
mal life,  in  and  by  which  they  may  animate,  sustain,  renovate,  and 
perpetuate  the  living  body.     Accordingly  we  find  in  each  of  the 
three  laminae  we  have  described,  tvM  organs  of  prime  importance.    In 
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the  nervous  system  we  have  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Al- 
though composed  of  the  same  nervous  tissue  they  differ  so  much  in 
anatomical  character,  that  is,  inform  without  reference  to  chemical 
nature,  that  they  might  be  readily  supposed  to  execute  different 
functions.  All  physiologists  agree  in  assigning  the  seat  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  cerebrum.  About  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
there  has  been  more  discrepancy  of  opinion.  Some  consider  it  the 
organ  of  the  Will  as  distinguished  from  every  other  principle  ;  others 
give  it  a  harmonizing  or  consensualizing  control  over  the  emotions  of 
the  body ;  while  a  third  party  commitsto  it  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  sexual  feeling.  All  concur,  however,  in  connecting  its  ofHces  with 
the  motor  and  emotional  in  opposition  to  the  perceptive  or  reflective 
part  of  man.  The  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  animate  the  ner- 
vous system  through  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  the  reaction  or 
product  of  this  animation  appears  to  us  under  the  forms  of  will  and 
understanding.    This  occurs  in  the  sensory  plane  of  our  nature. 

The  heart  and  lungs  represent  or  correspond  to  these  Divine  prin- 
ciples in  the  second  or  middle  plane,  of  life — the  heart  to  the  Love  or 
Will — and  the  lungs  to  the  Wisdom  or  Understanding.  Swedenborg 
has  dwelt  particularly  and  emphatically  on  this  correspondence,  be- 
cause it  maintains  the  simultaneous  connection  of  man  with  the 
spiritual  and  natural  worlds.  The  heart  and  lungs  can  continue  their 
functions  without  the  aid  of  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  as  is  seen  in  brain- 
less monsters,  but  when  either  circulation  or  respiration  is  perma- 
nently arrested  the  result  is  death,  and  the  spiritual  organism  is  re- 
moved forever  from  the  natural  sphere.  Correspondently  to  this,  the 
heart  and  lungs  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and 
vegetative  parts  of  the  human  system.  The  heart  is  the  motor  oi 
propulsive  power  which  drives  the  blood  elaborated  in  the  nutritivi 
or.  vegetative  apparatus,  through  the  body.  The  lungs  purify  th^ 
blood  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions  and  particularly  for  it: 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  nervous  system.  Popular  lac 
guage  has  universally  pointed  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  passions 
and  the  emotions  of  the  mind  certainly  have  a  powerfully  exhilara^ 
ing  or  depressing  effect  upon  the  movements  of  that  organ.  None  « 
the  prevailing  dogmas  of  Physiology  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  m 
the  enigma.  The  connection  between  the  lungs  and  understandiia 
is  not  so  obvious.  Swedenborg  says  that  the  life  of  the  understand 
ing  purifies  the  life  of  the  Will  as  the  air  of  the  lungs  purifies  tt: 
blood  which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  heart.  The  natural  mai 
perceives  here  an  analogy  more  or  less  vivid  according  to  his  powes^' 
of  perception,  but  he  requires  an  argument  more  tangible — more  ph  ;; 
sical  than  a  mere  analogy.  What  relationship  then  exists  betwe^ 
sensation  and  respiration  ?  In  the  first  place  there  can  be  no  sens^ 
tion  without  respiration.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  swoo'fl 
and  trances,  when  the  individual  lies  insensible  with  scarcely  percerj 
tible  respiration,  although  the  heart  continues  to  beat.  It  is  bett^ 
marked  during  the  long  period  of  foetal  life  when  the  lungs  are  ia  ' 
dormant  state.  Respiration  and  sensation  tire  both  excited  by  eS 
ternal  stimuli ;  the  motory  powers  of  the  heart  by  internal  stimafi 
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The  connection  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  the  medium  of  thought  with 
the  pulmonary,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  stomach  and  liver  in 
the  lowest  plane  of  animal  life  correspond  to  the  heart  and  lungs  in 
the  next  above  it,  although  as  we  descend  from  the  fountain  head  of 
the  forces  of  life,  the  analogies  between  their  media  or  organs  of 
reception  become  more  remote.  The  stomach  is  a  motory  organ  for 
dissolving  and  triturating  the  food  and  propelling  it  forward  into  the 
intestines.  The  liver  is  a  gland,  divided  into  lobes,  and  exceedingly 
vascular,  like  the  lungs.  The  stomach  is  commonly  considered  as 
the  seat  of  the  mere  appetites,  and  its  intimate  sympathies  with  the 
heart  and  brain  are  proverbial.  The  function  of  the  liver  is  very 
analogous  to  that  of  the  lungs,  eliminating  the  superfluous  and  nox- 
ious carbon  from  the  blood,  and  purifying  and  renovating  that  fluid 
for  the  continued  wants  of  the  system.  In  animals  whose  lungs  are 
deficient,  small,  or  dormant,  the  liver  by  a  process  of  substitution  is 
Qnosually  developed.  A  pathological  obscurity  of  long  standing,  viz. 
the  occurrence  of  diseases  of  the  liver  afler  injuries  of  the  head, 
presents  a  curious  point  of  connection  between  these  distant  parts  of 
the  body.  The  relations  between  these  wonderful  organs  thus  ap- 
pearing in  pairs  on  the  three  planes  of  life,  demand  further  investiga 
tion  and  wiH  reward  the  inquiry. 

On  a  superficial  view  it  appears  singular  that  affection  should  pre- 
cede thought  in  an  act  of  the  mind,  when  to  appearance  a  determina- 
^on  of  the  Will  or  Liove  is  subsequent  to  an  effort  of  the  understand- 
itig.    Metaphysicians,  not  receivers  of  New  Church  doctrines,  have 
Unstained  this  order  of  mental  action  on  psychological  grounds,  but 
Vve  think  it  is  also  borne  out  by  physiological  analogy.  In  the  embryo, 
t}ie  organ  of  the  Will  is  developed  before  that  of  the  understanding — 
the  cerebellum  before  the  cerebrum — the  heart  before  the  lungs — 
the  stomach  before  the   liver.      In   the  fulfilment  of  function,  the 
stomach  precedes  the  liver  ;  in  point  of  time,  the  heart  precedes  the 
lungs.     Analogically  the   cerebellum  fulfils  its  function  before  the 
cerebrum,  but  the  rapidity  of  nervous  action  will  always  make  the 
interval  inappreciable  to  our  senses.     We  would  refer  again  to  the 
median  line  dividing  the  body  symmetrically  as  a  proof  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  laws  of  organization.     The  sun's  axis  and  the  earth's 
ftxis  of  rotation  are  analogous  centres.     The  axis  of  an  atom — the 
|)oles  of  an  atom — are  familiar  phrases  in  chemical  speculations,  and 
their  existence  may  be  almost  said  to  be  more  than  hypothetical — 
even  probable.    Dr.  Kane,  in  some  remarks  on  crystallography,  warns 
08  from  considering  the  axes  of  crystals  as  a  geometrical  fiction,  and 
declares  them  to  be  "real   centres  of  attraction  around  which  the 
crystalline  particles  arrange  themselves  symmetrically."    And  the 
botanist  teaches  us  that  the  regular  arrangement  of  flowers  on  a 
«tem  or  branch  is  governed  by  beautiful  and  uniform  laws — and  that 
inch  a  stem  or  branch  is  called  an  axis  of  inflorescence.     Now  the 
median  lino  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  a  similar  centre,  round  which 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  arranged  and  through  which  their  func- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  influent  forces  of  life. 
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2.    Of  the  Human  Forfti  as  representative  of  the  constitation 
the  spiritual  v^orld. 

The  incredulity  with  which  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  ha^ 

been  received  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  entirely  l 

account  of  the  spiritual  world  conflicts  with  the  preconceived  opi 

ions  of  mankind.    That  spirit  is  substance  and  not  idea  is  denounce 

as  sheer  materialism,  while  diey  who  believe  that  some  curious  m 

tamorphose  will  change  the  decayed  structures  of  a  natural  bo( 

into  a  spiritual  body,  are  considered  free  from  the  charge  of  su< 

awful  heresy.    That  an  angel  has  the  form,  functions,  and  sensatioi 

of  a  man  ;  that  angels  are  distributed  into  societies  according  to  the 

affections  and  thoughts,  and  experience   a  kind  of  community  • 

being,  and  that  there  are  three  heavens,  each  of  which  is  composed  • 

many  major  and  minor  societies — appear  to  the  natural  eye  vast 

improbable.    But  when  Swedenborg  says  that  he  saw  and  address^ 

a  whole  society,  consisting  of  thousands  of  angels  under  the  fori 

of  a  single  individual,  and  that  the  whole  heavens  appear  to  the  Loi 

as  one  Grand  Man^-our  opponents  cry  aloud  against  the  folly,  yc 

the  lunacy  of  such  representations.     We  need  not  refer  to  the  scrij 

tural  account  of  the  man  from  whose  mouth  many  devils  answers 

a  question  in  the  singular  number,    ^  My  name  is  Legion  for  we  ai 

many."    Clarke,  Henry,  Benson,  &c.  have  explained  that  or  left 

unexplained  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  multitude.     We  nee 

not  refer  to  Mesmeric  experiments  thoroughly  attested  for  example 

of  transference  of  thought,  community  of  thought,  identity  of  sensf 

tion,  and  many  other  mental  phenomena.     The  science  which  open 

a  fairer  field  for  spiritual  discovery   than  any  other  is  a  disqualifie 

witness  before  hearers  who  have  prejudged  the  question.    But  accepi 

ing  the  connection  which  Swedenborg  has  established  between  th 

natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  accepting  also  provisionally  th 

constitution  of  the  heavenly  societies  he  has  taught,  we  are  entitle 

to  expect  that  certain  phenomena,  as  correspondents  to  these,  will  b 

found  in  the  material  plane  of  nature.    Our  space  allows  us  to  ilia 

trate  this  correspondence  but  in  a  single  point.    Taking  then  tt 

angel — the  society — the  heaven — as  the  three  types,  we  conclude  tha 

there   are    units  of    three   degrees — first,    second,  and  third.     Tk 

planet  or  globe  is  a  unit  of  the  solar  system ;  an  atom,  spherical  - 

ellipsoid  (let  crystallographers  decide),  is  a  unit  of  the  mineral  kin_ 

dom;  the  physiological  cell  is  the  unit  of  the  living  organism,  veget- 

ble  or  animal.     These  are  units  of  the  first  degree.     Crystals  a- 

aggregations  of  atoms ;  some  plants  of  inferior  type  are  combinatioa 

of  cells  with  scarcely  more  connection  than  that  of  juxtaposition 

some  animals  are  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  segmentary  rings,  e^m 

one  of  which  is  endowed  with  a  distinct  vitality.     These  are  units 

the    second  degree.     A  tree,  a  bird,  a  man — aggregates  of  speci£ 

organs  compound  in  their  own  nature — illustrate  the  third  and  high^ 

degree.     If  this  unity  of  organization  pervade  the  philosophy  of  ims 

ture,  in  the  human  form  of  course  we  must  look  for  its  most  perfe»< 

exhibition.     And  we  cannot  turn  to  a  portion  of  the  human  bodj 

however  apparently  unimportant,  without  finding  the  truth  of  the  pro 
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position  fully  exemplified.     The  organic  cell  is  not  a  physiological 
fiction  invented  for  the  plausible  explanation  of  phenomena.     It  is  a 
positive  entity — an  individual — which  is  born,  grows,  fulfils  its  func- 
tion, reproduces  its  species,  and  dies.  We  recollect  with  what  surprise 
we  once  heard  a  distinguished  professor  in  Philadelphia  say — ''Man 
is  an  aggregate  of  myriads  of  minor  individuals,"  yet  such  is  the 
common  definition  which  the  human  body  at  present  receives  at  the 
hands  of  Physiology.     The  arrangement  of  these  cells  produces  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  just  as  the  definite  arrangement  of  in- 
organic atoms  or  molecules  produces  a  crystal — and  each  organ  is  an 
independent  unity  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.     The 
combination  of  these  organs  into  apparatus  and  the  establishment  of 
appropriate  connections  between  these  last  is  the  crowning  work  of 
development  which    prepares  the  anatomical  structure  for  the   in- 
dwelling of  the  spiritual  body.     Notwithstanding  all  differences  of 
form  and  function  this  unity  of  three  degrees  can  be  traced  in  every 
tissue.     A  muscle  has  its  specific  action  to  which  every  portion  of  its 
substance  contributes.    But  every  muscle  is  a  composite  body — an 
assemblage  of  many  fasciculi  or  bundles,  which  in  their  turn   are 
^gregations  of  many  ultimate  fibres  or  filaments.     This  ultimate 
&bre  is  the  unit  of  the  first  degree  in  the  muscular  system.    The  same 
structure  is  repeated  in  the  nervous  system,  the  glandular  system,  the 
Osseous  system,  &c.    Every  air-vesicle  is  a  little  lung — every  biliary 
oell  is  a  little  liver.     Every  nervous  spherule  on  the  surface  of  the 
oerebrum  is  a  miniature  brain.     These  fapts  have  been  long  appre- 
oiated,  but  this  grouping  of  them  is  peculiar  to  Swedenborg.     Men, 
"^hose  ideas  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  drawn  from  professional 
t;reatises  alone,  may  consider  our  remarks  as  presenting  a  distorted 
view  of  common  facts,  and  pronounce  our  spiritual  and  natural  ana- 
logies entirely  unwarranted.     But  to  those  who  have  received   the 
X'evelations  of  Swedenborg  as  embodying  the  genuine  philosophy  of 
nature,  they  will  be  full  of  confirmation.     They  will  not  be  surprised 
to  read  of  the  spirits  which  inhabit  the  province  of  the  eye,  of  the 
heart,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  feet,  &c.  nor  of  a  society  which  dwells 
'^thin  or  without  another,  above  or  below  another.     Reflections  of 
this  kind  give  us  clearer  ideas  of  the  infinity  of  the  human  form.   And 
by  such  unflinching  and  universal  applicatioh  of  his  theories  to  all 
science  does  the  great  philosopher  so  secure  our  confidence,  that  at 
all  times  we  are  readier  to  acknowledge  the  dullness  of  our  own  per- 
<%ptions  than  to  question  the  infallibility  of  our  commissioned  teacher. 
3.  Of  the  Human  Form  as  the  type  of  all  forms  and  the  aggregate 
of  all  uses. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  human  form  as  an  image  of  God, 
aad  a  representative  of  heaven,  we  descend  into  the  third  and 
lowest  plane  of  its  significance  to  point  out  succinctly  the  relations  it 
Stains  to  the  objects  or  forms  in  the  material  world  around  it.  It  is 
composed  of  the  same  substances,  which  in  their  passage  from  the 
bosom  of  inorganic  nature — yea,  from  the  primordial  matter  of  the 
World — have  been  subject  to  the  same  laws.  The  transitory  connection 
of  these  inert  elements  with  the  receptacles  of  Divine  Life,  impresses 
no  new  character  on  their  constitution,  and  they  return  again  to  the 
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sources  whence  they  were  drawn  to  renew  again  their  courses 
perpetual  change.  But  if  we  could  trace  and  interpret  the  success] 
relations  which  the  elementary  substances  of  chemistry  bear  to  ea 
other  during  their  combination  in  the  human  body,  from  the  conc< 
tion  of  the  embryo  to  the  death  of  the  adult,  we  would  have  t 
philosophy  of  life  condensed  into  the  magic  circle.  All  the  forces 
nature  are  at  play  in  the  human  organism.  Gravitation^  cohesi< 
attraction,  repulsion,  chemical  affinities,  electric  and  magnetic  ex 
tation,  and  all  the  vibratory  phenomena  which  produce  light,  he 
sound,  &c.,  are  there  displayed  in  their  most  interesting  phases.  T 
functions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  system  are  precisely  ana 
gous  to  those  of  vegetables.  Simple  imbibition,  endormose,  cap 
lary  attraction,  absorption  by  vessels  analogous  to  roots,  and  all  t 
motions  which  vivify  the  plant,  are  constantly  repeated  in  the  hu 
bier  plane  of  our  life — that  which  connects  the  superior  and  mc 
important  part  of  our  being  with  the  inorganic  world  which  is  t 
basis  of  all.  In  a  higher  plane  the  human  form  presents  the  great 
wonders  of  animal  life,  realized  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  spai 
The  mechanical  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  skeleton,  the  hydrau 
powers  of  the  circulatory  organs,  the  intricacy,  extreme  delicacy,  a 
yet  harmony  of  the  acoustic  apparatus,  the  marvellous  adjustment 
the  numerous  pieces  of  the  eye  for  optical  purposes,  the  numberk 
modifications  of  the  voice,  have  all  been  expatiated  upon  by  natui 
theologians  as  monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  God. 

In  a  previous  communication  we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  t 
phases  of  embryonic  development  are  typical  of  all  the  lower  fon 
which  had  successively  filled  up  the  arena  of  life.  Volumes  have  t 
ready  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  the  future  microscopist  w 
find  his  richest  treasures  to  lie  in  this  field  of  investigation.  As 
representative  or  type  of  form,  the  human  body  may  be  dissected  wi 
the  knife  and  compared  with  other  forms,  but  as  an  aggregate  of  us 
it  must  be  studied  as  a  book,  as  the  divinest  of  all  books  except  t 
Bible,  for  it  is  a  physical  commentary  on  the  Bible.  This  aspect 
the  value  of  anatomy  the  present  age  is  scarcely  prepared  to  appi 
ciate.  On  the  subject  of  the  human  form  we  cite  the  words  of 
eminent  New  Churchman  :  **  Its  anatomy  is  the  conglomeration 
schools,  in  which  the  advancement  of  learning  may  be  carried  on 
many  ways,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  For  the  physician,  it  i: 
theatre  of  health  and  disease,  or  of  general  sensations,  according 
which  therapeutics  proceeds.  For  the  mechanic,  it  is  mechanici 
for  the  geometrician,  geometrical ;  for  the  philosopher,  philosophic 
For  the  moralist  it  is  full  of  moral  rules  and  instructions.  For  1 
economist  it  is  the  highest  instance  of  economy.  For  the  statesm 
it  is  the  truest  example  of  power  and  gentleness,  winding  ways,  a 
direct  forces,  action  and  equilibration,  subordination  and  co-ordii 
tion,  government  and  constitution.  In  short,  for  all  classes  it  is  i 
best  analogical  piece  of  physics  that  can  be  imagined,  or  indeed,  tl 
can  exist.*' 

4.  Peculiarities  of  the  Human  Form. 

The  human  form  being  the  master- work  of  organization  must  p 
sent  features  which  distinguish  ilfromaW  oX\i%y  Yottcv^^  ^TA*\xv(i\5i«.te 
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superiority.    These  have  been  long  noted  by  physiologists,  but  we 
^11  pass  some  of  them  briefly  in  review. 

a.  The  erect  attitude.  The  head  is  so  articulated  with  the  neck, 
and  the  extremities  with  the  trunk  of  the  body,  that  the  erect  position 
is  natural  to  man.  No  other  animal  can  pretend  to  share  this  advan- 
tage with  him,  and  we  involuntarily  associate  the  full  possession  of  it 
with  superiority  and  nobility  of  mind.  In  the  language  of  corres- 
pondence to  be  erect  is  to  be  celestial,  and  as  the  human  spirit  is  the 
only  form  capable  of  being  made  celestial,  so  the  human  body  is  the 
only  form  to  which  the  upright  position  is  a  normal  state. 

b.  Size  of  the  Brain.  In  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in 
the  complexity  and  development  of  their  internal  parts,  and  in  the 
depth  and  number  of  their  convolutions,  the  human  brain  far  exceeds 
that  of  all  animals — even  of  those  which  most  resemble  man — the 
ape  and  ourang-outang.  It  is  here  indeed  that  we  should  anticipate 
a  great  diflference,  as  the  brain  is  the  medium  of  mental  manifest- 
ation. 

c.  Relation  of  the  Cranium  and  Face.  The  facial  angle  which 
expresses  this  relation  is  a  tolerably  fair  index  of  mental  power.  An 
appreciation  of  this  fact  lies  couched  in  the  common  opinion  that  a 
bold,  high  forehead  is  a  mark  of  intellect.  The  facial  angle  of  the 
European  averages  eighty  degrees,  that  of  the  Malay  or  Asiatic  seven- 
tv-five,  that  of  the  African  seventy.  The  Greek  sculptors  understood 
the  significance  of  this  feature,  for  they  made  their  statues  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  with  the  forehead  protuberant  even  beyond  the  level  of  the  face. 
Nowin  the  adult  chimpanzee,  which  of  all  the  monkey  tribe  approaches 
nearest  to  man,  the  facial  angle  is  only  thirty-five  degrees,  and  in  the 
ourang-outang  it  is  no  more  than  thirty.  An  other  animals  it  is  still 
fess.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  facial  aspect  of  the  young  ape.is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  human  infant.  This  resemblance  de- 
creases with  the  advance  of  growth ;  one  animal  retains  forever  the 
stamp  of  the  brute,  the  other,  in  the  interior  of  whose  being  a  spiritual 
plane  is  opened,  acquires  the  unique  and  expressive  physiognomy  of 
num. 

rf.  The  structure  of  the  Hand.     The  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Bell 

^^te  a  work  on  the  human  hand  as  an  evidence  of  creative  design, 

^  he  defines  that  instrument  as  an  organ  belonging  exclusively. to 

^an.    Carpenter  asserts  that  the  structure  of  the  whole  frame  must 

Conform  to  that  of  the  hand,  and  must  act  in  reference  to  it.'    '*That,'* 

^ys  Cuvier,  **  which  constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so  called,  is  the 

^^culty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers  so  as  to  seize  the 

'^ost  minute  objects."    This  is  the  faculty  which  acting  as  a  laborer  ^ 

'^er  the  guiding  mind  has  enabled  man  to  build  the  pyramid  and 

^nstruct  the  microscope,  to  fell  the  forest  and  to  rear  the  city.     The 

*^nd  is  worthy  of  the  signification  of  power  which  it  bears  in  the 

^ience  of  correspondences. 

e.  Possession  of  Speech.     The  varied  expressions  of  which  the  coun- 
^^nce  of  man  is  capable,  are  representative  of  emotions  and  thoughts 
^hich  occur  in  the  soul.     But  this  method  of  mental  communicatvow 
^comparatively  mefTectual  in  the  present  condition  o<\\\e\iWciv^xv 
^^ee.    Accordingly  we  Hud  an  apparatus  connected  V7\\k  X\i^  ^^%^^^ 
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of  respiration  for  the  production  of  sound.  The  innumeral  vocal 
utterances  of  the  lower  animals  appear  to  be  excited  by  their  instinc- 
tive or  emotional  states,  but  another  element  enters  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  He  is  capable  of  reflection,  and  articulate  language  is 
representative  of  his  thought.  Affection  may  produce  a  sound,  but 
thought  is  required  to  modify  and  modulate  it  into  a  part  of  speech 
expressive  of  an  idea.  Many  prior  and  superior  phenomena,  spiritual 
and  physical,  are  involved  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  single  word. 
There  are  many  other  characteristics  which  would  enter  largely  into 
the  natural  history  of  man,  all  of  them  confirmatory  of  Swedenborg's 
psychology,  which  we  have  not  the  space  to  particularize. 

5.  Relation  of  Astronomy  to  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

Xhis  caption  may  appear  fantastic  or  even  absurd  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  all-embracing  character  of  Swedenborg's  philoso- 
phy.   But  a  theory  which  propounds  the  real  connection  between  the 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  while  it  analyzes  the  minutest  fibres  of  the 
body  must  not  shrink  from  the  consideration  of  the  starry  heavens. 
Notwithstanding  the  telescope  has  revealed  to  us  75,000,000  of  suns, 
we  are  restless  under  limits  which  our  imperfections  impose  on  our 
vision,  and  would  pierce  beyond  the  Ultima  Thule  of  discovery  to 
acquire  some  idea  of  the  size,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  universe. 
Swedenborg  lefl  nothing  recorded  on  this  subject  which  we  can  con- 
strue into  a  positive  assertion,  but  his  disciples  have  taken  up  the 
thread  of  speculation  and  pursued  it  with  ingenuity.    One  of  the 
most  talented  and  useful  of  these,  the  author  of  the  ^  Letters  to  a  Man 
of  the  World,"  has  broached  a  theory,  that  the  whole  material  universe   ^ 
when  aggregated  is  precisely  in  the  human  form.     His  train  of  argu-  - 
ment  we  briefly  recapitulate.    The  patural  body  corresponds  to  the  ^ 
spiritual  body  and  precisely  resembles  it  in  form.     The  natural  worlds 
corresponds  to  the  spiritual  world  as  the  body  does  to  the  soul,     The^ 
form  of  the  spiritual  world  is  that  of  God-Man  ;  therefore,  the  fornix 

of  the  natural  world  must  be  the  same ;  for  form  is  a  spiritual  sub 

stance,  and  when  it  becomes  ultimated  it  is  recognized  by  our  natun 
perceptions  under  the  conditions  of  size,  shape,  and  structure, 
physical  arguments  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  are  necessaril; 
limited.     He  enlarges  upon  the  infinity,  or  rather,  the  indefinitenes^s 
of  space,  to  show  that  the  aggregate  of  solar  systems  visible  througl 
our  instruments,  is  scarcely  a  molecule  in  the  great  mass  of  creation. 
He  then  supposes  an  ultimate  molecule  to  exist  in  the  human  bod] 
similar  in  structure  to  a  solar  system.    In  defence  of  this,  he  urj^ 
the  porosity  of  matter  and  the  universality  of  interstitial  spaces  be- 
tween its  particles,  and  brings  forward  a  speculation  of  a  French*- 
philosopher,  that  the  atoms  of  matter  revolve  around  each  other  in  p^^ 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  planets  around  the  sun.    From  thi^^ 
view  we  are  obliged  to  dissent,  and  we  think  upon  conclusive  grounds.^ 
The  material  world  is  the  continent  or  basis  into  which  spirituaB- 
forms  are  inserted  or  infused  for  the  production  of  uses.     Every  formi. 
is  determined  and  limited  by  its  use.     An  animal,  a  plant,  a  crystal^ 
a  world,  have  different  uses  and  different  corresponding  forms.     Th^ 
lowest  use  in  the  spiritual  world  is  first  ultimated  in  the  natural 
world,  and  appears  to  us  as  an  immense  g\o\>^  o^  m^xx^t  ^^x  the  me^ 
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ehamcal  support  of  all  things  elaborated  from  its  bosom.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  its  use  can  even  be  changed,  and  of  course  its  form  will 
be  persistent.  It  has  attained  its  maximum  of  development.  But 
other  forms  proceed  to  higher  deg:rees,  all,  however,  inferior  to  the 
highest  degree  occupied  by  the  human  body.  When  a  use  can  no 
longer  be  fulfilled  or  is  no  longer  required,  its  corresponding  form 

Crishes.     Many  species  of  plants  and  animals  have  become  extinct, 
t  man  and  the  earth  which  sustains  him  will  exist  forever.     We  be- 
Meve  that  ho  aggregation  of  matter,  microscopic  or  infinite,  can  possi- 
bly take  the  human  form  unless  it  is  animated  by  the  human  soul, 
^d  executes  the  functions  of  humanity.     The  last  clause  could  not 
conceivably  be  predicated  of  a  Grand  Material  Man,  alone  and  un- 
sustained  in  the  midst  of  space,  for  we  are  now  reasoning  of  space, 
tod  must  reason  from  it.     For  this  reason  God  is  not  the  soul  of  the 
universe  in  the  sense  inculcated  by  Spinoza  and  others.     For  this 
feason  also,  when  Jehovah  would  come  into  contact  with  the  lower 
planes  of  nature,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  the  form  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.    But  Swedenborg  expressly  declares  that  no  extension 
<^a.n  be  given  without  a  tendency  of  that  extension  to  assume  the  hu- 
ttian  form.     Some  relation  then  must  exist  between  astronomy  and 
l^Uman  anatomy.     The  ifaicroscope  has  certainly  established  no  such 
positive  analogy  as  that  which  M.  Gendrin's  theory  proposes.     The 
Universality  of  interstitial  spaces  establishes  nothing.    If  the  mole- 
<^Ules  of  the  human  body  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  a  solar  sys- 
^m,  we  see  no  reason  for  their  presenting  the  relative  arrangement 
^f  the  sun  and  planetary  orbs.     Where  then  is  the  relation  to  be 
*ound  ?     We  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unity  of  material  deve- 
lopment which  we  pointed  out   in  a   previous  essay.      We  there 
showed  that  Organization  always  begins  at  the  same  point,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  the  same  phases.    Every  cell  or  nucleus  of  material 
^bstance  is  a  centre  of  action — in  other  words,  a  centre  of  influx. 
*he  Divine  Love  is  the  motor,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  the  modifying 
power  in  every  case.     Under  one  condition  a  planet,  under  another 
^crystal,  under  a  third  an  organized  being  is  produced.     None  but 
^e  very  earliest  stages  of  embryogeny  can   reveal  any  analogy  be- 
^^^een  the  solar  system  and  microscopic  anatomy.     The  human  body 
^^  the  solar  system  in  their  present  developed  condition  seem  to 
'^^ve  no  more  relatioilship  than  this,  that  they  are  formed  of  the 
^^tne  material,  governed  by  the  same  physical  laws,  and  possess  a 
S^neral  cellular  or  globular  structure.     With  regard  to  the  material 
'^^iverse  we  believe  that  our  solar  system  is  the  unit  or  type  of  that 
'^^iverse,  and   that  all  systems  have  emanated  from  and   revolve 
^^ound  some  great  centre. 

.      Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  human  form  which  we  have  thus 
^^efly  canvassed  may  be  called  the  central  point  of  his  philosophy, 
f^  is  a  subject  of  much  ridicule  among  those  who  from  ignorance  or 
^^terest  are  prejudiced  against  the  system.     One  of  its  corollaries — 
^*^«  denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the  material  body — is  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the   so-called  orthodox  denominations.     Their  doctrinal 
'^orks,  their  exegetical  labors,  their  funeral  discouraea,  tVievt  raMwor 
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from  an  explanation  of  what  the  Biblical  records  mean  when  thev 
assert  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 
When  the  Creator  and  his  last  and  highest  work  are  viewed  in  the 
proper  light,  a  distinct  outline  of  this  resemblance  should  be  clearly 
traced.  Theologians  have  been  involved  in  many  inconsistencies  and 
led  to  many  false  conclusions  by  applying  analogically  to  the  Divine 
nature  the  attributes  of  our  human  nature  perverted  and  fallen  as  is 
its  present  condition.  Swedenborg  begins  at  the  right  extremity  of 
the  question  and  having  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Creator,  he 
shows  us  his  true  reflection  in  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds,  in  the 
human  spirit  and  in  the  human  body. 

It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  New  Church  theology,  that  th# 
Divine  Essence  is  Infinite  Love  and  Infinite  Wisdom  conjoined. 
Love  is  the  motor  and  Wisdom  the  determining  or  directing  power  in 
the  work  of  creation.  Most  narrow  and  superficial  is  the  view  that 
God  created  the  universe  in  a  definite  space  of  time,  and  left  its  sub- 
sequent management  to  certain  Laws  of  matter  upon  which  he 
had  impressed  an  outward  momentum.  That  influx  of  spirit  into 
matter  which  causes  the  evolution  of  every  form  is  perpetual. 
Moreover  it  is  progressive,  and  the  budding  of  a  flower  or  the  birth  of 
a  new  being  is  more  wonderful  than  the  fixing  of  the  sun  in  his  cen- 
tral position,  and  ranging  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  The  spiritual 
world  is  an  outbirth,  projection,  or  spiritual  proceeding  from  the  Di- 
vine Essence — and  is  not  an  ethereal  expanse  or  an  ideal  phkntom- 
land  but  an  actual,  infinite,  and  eternal  substance  organized  into  an 
endless  variety  of  forms.  This  is  the  plane  or  sphere  in  which  all 
forces  originate,  all  forms  are  developed,  all  sensations  are  experien- 
ced, and  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  presented.  That  these  things 
seem  to  occur  in  the  natural  world  is  an  appearance  only — a  species 
of  optical  delusion.  Matter  in  itself  has  no  form,  no  substance,  no 
force,  no  life.  It  is  an  inert  basis  which  is  moulded  into  transitory 
organization  by  .virtue  of  correspondence  with  spiritual  forms. 
Every  object  we  see  is  a  spiritual-natural  substance  ;  such  is  the 
human  body.  All  of  these  spiritual-natural  organisms  are  receptive 
of  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,  and  derive  their  animation  in 
the  natural  world  therefrom.  Thus  God  alone  is  the  source  of  life  ; 
he  alone  is  life.  All  things  exist  from  him  and  represent  him.  They 
represent  him  more  accurately  and  truthfully  according  as  their  struc- 
tures or  forms  are  more  fully  adapted  to  the  reception  of  Divine  Love 
and  Divine  Wisdom.  The  human  spirit  is  most  fully  adapted  to  such 
reception,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  highest  of  forms  and  the  image  of 
God.  Premising  thus  much  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
human  body,  and  for  greater  clearness  we  will  divide  our  remarks 
into  separate  captions. 

1.  Of  the  Human  Body  as  receptive  of  Divine  Love  and  Divine 
Wisdom. 

The  gradual  passage  of  matter  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid,  and 
from  this  to  the  solid  condition,  was  alluded  to  in  a  previous  commu- 
nication,  and  the  orderly  evolution  of  specific  forms  pointed  out.  But 
the  Divine  Life  flowing  into  inert  materials  imprints  also  the  duality 
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of  its  natare  upon  these,  and  we  find  accordingly  a  grand  law  of 
symmetrical  development.  St.  Pierre,  a  fancifal  but  gifted  writer, 
suggests  that  the  original  forms  of  the  two  continents  of  our  globe,  the 
Eastern  and  Western,  were  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  that  traces  of 
this  wonderful  symmetry  are  still  visible  amid  the  changes  which 
violent  disturbing  causes  have  effected.  This  curious  speculation 
may  provoke  the  anger  or  contempt  of  the  critics,  but  it  shows  how 
deeply  the  autnor  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  all-pervading 
character  of  this  law  of  symmetry.  The  remarkable  forms  of  crystals 
have  been  long  admired  and  the  elementary  substances,  the  pure 
metals  for  instance,  crystalize  in  the  simplest,  most  regular,  and  sym- 
metrical manner.  But  it  is  only  when  we  study  the  development  of 
the  organic  germ,  that  we  see  the  duality  of  organization  in  its  true 
light.  The  three  lamince  of  the  embryonic  ovule  to  which  we  for- 
merly referred,  produce  the  same  organs  on  the  two  sides  of  a  median 
line,  each  side  being  a  perfect  repetition  of  the  other.  This  symme- 
try in  the  vegetative  or  nutritive  layer  which  contains  the  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  intestines,  &c.,  is  nearly  obliterated  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of  other  organs  and  the  super- 
vention of  functional  changes.  Its  primitive  occurence,  however,  is 
fully  established  by  microscopic  investigation.  In  the  second  or  vas- 
cular layer  the  law  of  symmetry  is  much  more  fully  sustained,  but 
nevertheless,  there  are  occasional  but  generally  unimportant  devia- 
tions. In  the  third  or  nervous  layer,  in  which  the  animality  of  the  organ- 
ism peculiarly  resides,  the  duality  of  structure  is  beautifully  presented. 
If  we  draw  a  line  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cer- 
ebellum, through  the  centre  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  down  the  middle 
of  the  spinal  column  to  its  termination,  we  divide  the  body  into  two 
halves,  of  which  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  are  precisely  iden- 
tical in  shape,  size,  position  and  peculiarities.  In  connection  with 
this  astonishing  fact,  Cruveilhier,  the  distinguished  anatomist  of  Paris, 
remarks,  that  he  has  examined  many  deviations  from  this  symmetrical 
development,  particularly  of  the  cranium,  and  that  such  deviations 
were  invariably  found  in  idiots  and  lunatics.  The  cause  of  such 
idiocy  or  lunacy  is  readily  perceived  when  we  remember  that  the 
manifestation  of  influx  is  determined  by  the  form  into  which  the  in- 
flux is  received.  An  unsymmetrical  lens  will  distort  all  objects  we 
survey  through  it,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Will  and  the  Under- 
standing acting  through  perverted  media  will  produce  phenomena 
which  we  characterize  as  idiocy  or  lunacy.  But  the  principle  of 
duality  is  not  lost  sight  of  here.  We  reserve  the  consideration  of  it, 
as  displayed  in  the  sexeSy  for  a  future  communication.  In  the  forma- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  great  organs  of  the  body  which  execute 
the  main  functions  of  natural  life  we  detect  the  agency  of  the  same 
principle.  Influx  can  only  take  place  into  organic  forms  prepared  for 
and  corresponding  to  it.  The  Divine  Love  and  Divme  Wisdom 
must  have  corresponding  organs  in  each  of  the  three  planes  of  ani- 
mal life,  in  and  by  which  they  may  animate,  sustain,  renovate,  and 
perpetuate  the  living  body.  Accordingly  we  find  in  each  of  the 
three  laminae  we  have  described,  ixoo  organs  of  prime  importance.    In 
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the  nervous  system  we  have  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Al- 
though composed  of  the  same  nervous  tissue  they  differ  so  much  in 
anatomical  character,  that  is,  inform  without  reference  to  chemical 
nature,  that  they  might  be  readily  supposed  to  execute  different 
functions.  All  physiologists  agree  in  assigning  the  seat  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  cerebrum.  About  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
there  has  been  more  discrepancy  of  opinion.  Some  consider  it  the 
organ  of  the  Will  as  distinguished  from  every  other  principle  ;  others 
give  it  a  harmonizing  or  consensualizing  control  over  the  emotions  of 
the  body  ;  while  a  third  party  commitsto  it  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  sexual  feeling.  All  concur,  however,  in  connecting  its  offices  with 
the  motor  and  emotional  in  opposition  to  the  perceptive  or  reflective 
part  of  man.  The  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  animate  the  ner^ 
vous  system  through  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  the  reaction  or 
product  of  this  animation  appears  to  us  under  the  forms  of  will  and 
understanding.    This  occurs  in  the  sensory  plane  of  our  nature. 

The  heart  and  lungs  represent  or  correspond  to  these  Divine  prin- 
ciples in  the  second  or  middle  plane  of  life — the  heart  to  the  Love  or 
Will — and  the  lungs  to  the  Wisdom  or  Understanding.  Swedenborg 
has  dwelt  particularly  and  emphatically  on  this  correspondence,  be- 
cause it  maintains  the  simultaneous  connection  of  man  with  the 
spiritual  and  natural  worlds.  The  heart  and  lungs  can  continue  their 
functions  without  the  aid  of  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  as  is  seen  in  brain- 
less monsters,  but  when  either  circulation  or  respiration  is  perma- 
nently arrested  the  result  is  death,  and  the  spiritual  organism  is  re- 
moved forever  from  the  natural  sphere.  Correspondently  to  this,  the 
heart  and  lungs  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and 
vegetative  parts  of  the  human  system.  The  heart  is  the  motor  or 
propulsi\^e  power  which  drives  the  blood  elaborated  in  the  nutritive 
or.  vegetative  apparatus,  through  the  body.  The  lungs  purify  that 
blood  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions  and  particularly  for  its 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  nervous  system.  Popular  Ian* 
guage  has  universally  pointed  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  passions, 
and  the  emotions  of  the  mind  certainly  have  a  powerfully  exhilarat- 
ing or  depressing  effect  upon  the  movements  of  that  organ.  None  of 
the  prevailing  dogmas  of  Physiology  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  enigma.  The  connection  between  the  lungs  and  understanding 
is  not  so  obvious.  Swedenborg  says  that  the  life  of  the  understand- 
ing purifies  the  life  of  the  Will  as  the  air  of  the  lungs  purifies  the 
blood  which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  heart.  The  natural  man 
perceives  here  an  analogy  more  or  less  vivid  according  to  his  powers 
of  perception,  but  he  requires  an  argument  more  tangible — more  phy- 
sical than  a  mere  analogy.  What  relationship  then  exists  between 
sensation  and  respiration  ?  In  the  first  place  there  can  be  no  sensa^ 
tion  without  respiration.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  swoons 
and  trances,  when  the  individual  lies  insensible  with  scarcely  percep- 
tible respiration,  although  the  heart  continues  to  beat.  It  is  better 
marked  during  the  long  period  of  foetal  life  when  the  lungs  are  in  a 
dormant  state.  Respiration  and  sensation  are  both  excited  by  ex- 
ternal stimuli ;  the  motory  powers  of  the  heart  by  internal  stimuli. 
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The  connection  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  the  medium  of  thought  with 
the  pulmonary,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  stomach  and  liver  in 
the  lowest  plane  of  animal  life  correspond  to  the  heart  and  lungs  in 
the  next  above  it,  although  as  we  descend  from  the  fountain  head  of 
the  forces  of  life,  the  analogies  between  their  media  or  organs  of 
reception  become  more  remote.  The  stomach  is  a  motory  organ  for 
dissolving  and  triturating  the  food  and  propelling  it  forward  into  the 
intestines.  The  liver  is  a  gland,  divided  into  lobes,  and  exceedingly 
vascular,  like  the  lungs.  The  stomach  is  commonly  considered  as 
the  seat  of  the  mere  appetites,  and  its  intimate  sympathies  with  the 
heart  and  brain  are  proverbial.  The  function  of  the  liver  is  very 
Analogous  to  that  of  the  lungs,  eliminating  the  superfluous  and  nox- 
ious carbon  from  the  blood,  and  purifying  and  renovating  that  fluid 
for  the  continued  wants  of  the  system.  In  animals  whose  lungs  are 
deficient,  small,  or  dormant,  the  liver  by  a  process  of  substitution  is 
QQUsually  developed.  A  pathological  obscurity  of  long  standing,  viz. 
the  occurrence  of  diseases  of  the  liver  after  injuries  of  the  head, 
presents  a  curious  point  of  connection  between  these  distant  parts  of 
the  body.  The  relations  between  these  wonderful  organs  thus  ap- 
pearing in  pairs  on  the  three  planes  of  life,  demand  further  investiga 
tion  and  will  reward  the  inquiry. 

On  a  superficial  view  it  appears  singular  that  aflfection  should  pre- 
cede thought  in  an  act  of  the  mind,  when  to  appearance  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Will  or  Love  is  subsequent  to  an  effort  of  the  understand- 
ing. Metaphysicians,  not  receivers  of  New  Church  doctrines,  have 
sustained  this  order  of  mental  action  on  psychological  grounds,  but 
we  think  it  is  also  borne  out  by  physiological  analogy.  In  the  embryo, 
the  organ  of  the  Will  is  developed  before  that  of  the  understanding — 
the  cerebellum  before  the  cerebrum — the  heart  before  the  lungs — 
the  stomach  before  the  liver.  In  the  fulfilment  of  function,  the 
stomach  precedes  the  liver ;  in  point  of  time,  the  heart  precedes  the 
lungs.  Analogically  the  cerebellum  fulfils  its  function  before  the 
cerebrum,  but  the  rapidity  of  nervous  action  will  always  make  the 
interval  inappreciable  to  our  senses.  We  would  refer  again  to  the 
median  line  dividing  the  body  symmetrically  as  a  proof  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  laws  of  organization.  The  sun's  axis  and  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation  are  analogous  centres.  The  axis  of  an  atom — the 
poles  of  an  atom — are  familiar  phrases  in  chemical  speculations,  and 
their  existence  may  be  almost  said  to  be  more  than  hypothetical — 
even  probable.  Dr.  Kane,  in  some  remarks  on  crystallography,  warns 
OS  from  considering  the  axes  of  crystals  as  a  geometrical  fiction,  and 
declares  them  to  be  "real  centres  of  attraction  around  which  the 
crystalline  particles  arrange  themselves  symmetrically."  And  the 
botanist  teaches  us  that  the  regular  arrangement  of  flowers  on  a 
stem  or  branch  is  governed  by  beautiful  and  uniform  laws — and  that 
such  a  stem  or  branch  is  called  an  axis  of  inflorescence.  Now  the 
median  lino  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  a  similar  centre,  round  which 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  arranged  and  through  which  their  func- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  influent  forces  of  life. 
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2.    Of  the  Human  Forfti  as  representative  of  the  constitution  oi 
the  spiritual  world. 

The  incredulity  with  which  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  have 
been  received  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  entirely  his 
account  of  the  spiritual  world  conflicts  with  the  preconceived  opin- 
ions of  mankind.    That  spirit  is  substance  and  not  idea  is  denounced 
as  sheer  materialism,  while  they  who  believe  that  some  curious  me- 
tamorphose will  change  the  decayed  structures  of  a  natural  bodv 
into  a  spiritual  body,  are  considered  free  from  the  charge  of  such 
awful  heresy.    That  an  angel  has  the  form,  functions,  and  sensations 
of  a  man  ;  that  angels  are  distributed  into  societies  according  to  their 
affections  and  thoughts,  and  experience  a  kind   of  community  of 
being,  and  that  there  are  three  heavens,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
many  major  and  minor  societies — appear  to  the  natural  eye  vastly 
improbable.    But  when  Swedenborg  says  that  he  saw  and  addressed 
a  whole  society,  consisting  of  thousands  of  angels  under  the  form 
of  a  single  individual,  and  that  the  whole  heavens  appear  to  the  Lord 
as  one  Grand  Man^-our  opponents  cry  aloud  against  the  folly,  yea 
the  lunacy  of  such  representations.     We  need  not  refer  to  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  man  from  whose  mouth  many  devils  answered 
a  question  in  the  singular  number,    "  My  name  is  Legion  for  we  are 
many."    Clarke,  Henry,  Benson,  &c.  have  explained  that  or  left  it 
unexplained  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  multitude.     We  need 
not  refer  to  Mesmeric  experiments  thoroughly  attested  for  examples 
of  transference  of  thought,  community  of  thought,  identity  of  sensa- 
tion, and  many  other  mental  phenomena.    The  science  which  opens 
a  fairer  field  for  spiritual  discovery   than  any  other  is  a  disqualified 
witness  before  hearers  who  have  prejudged  the  question.    But  accept- 
ing the  connection  which  Swedenborg  has  established  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  accepting  also   provisionally  the 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  societies  he  has  taught,  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  that  certain  phenomena,  as  correspondents  to  these,  will  be 
found  in  the  material  plane  of  nature.    Our  space  allows  us  to  illus- 
trate this  correspondence  but  in  a  single  point.     Taking  then  the 
angel — the  society — the  heaven — as  the  three  types,  we  conclude  that 
there   are    units   of   three   degrees — first,    second,  and  third.     The 
planet  or  globe  is  a  unit  of  the  solar  system ;  an  atom,  spherical  or 
ellipsoid  (let  crystallographers  decide),  is  a  unit  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom; the  physiological  cell  is  the  unit  of  the  living  organism,  vegeta- 
ble or  animal.     These  are  units  of  the  first  degree.     Crystals  are 
aggregations  of  atoms ;  some  plants  of  inferior  type  are  combinations 
of  cells  with  scarcely  more  connection  than  that  of  juxtaposition : 
some  animals  are  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  segmentary  rings,  each 
one  of  which  is  endowed  with  a  distinct  vitality.     These  are  units  of 
the    second  degree.     A  tree,  a  bird,  a  man — aggregates  of  specific 
organs  compound  in  their  own  nature — illustrate  the  third  and  highest 
degree.     If  this  unity  of  organization  pervade  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture, in  the  human  form  of  course  we  must  look  for  its  most  perfect 
exhibition.     And  we  cannot  turn  to  a  portion  of  the  human  body, 
however  apparently  unimportant,  without  finding  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
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position  fully  exemplified.  The  organic  cell  is  not  a  physiological 
fiction  invented  for  the  plausible  explanation  of  phenomena.  It  is  a 
positive  entity — an  individual — which  is  born,  grows,  fulfils  its  func- 
tioD,  reproduces  its  species,  and  dies.  We  recollect  with  what  surprise 
we  once  heard  a  distinguished  professor  in  Philadelphia  say — '*  Man 
is  an  aggregate  of  myriads  of  minor  individuals,"  yet  such  is  the 
common  definition  which  the  human  body  at  present  receives  at  the 
hands  of  Physiology.  The  arrangement  of  these  cells  produces  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  just  as  the  definite  arrangement  of  in- 
organic atoms  or  molecules  produces  a  crystal — and  each  organ  is  an 
independent  unity  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The 
combination  of  these  organs  into  apparatus  and  the  establishment  of 
appropriate  connections  between  these  last  is  the  crowning  work  of 
development  which  prepares  the  anatomical  structure  for  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  spiritual  body.  Notwithstanding  all  difierences  of 
form  and  function  this  unity  of  three  degrees  can  be  traced  in  every 
tissue.  A  muscle  has  its  specific  action  to  which  every  portion  of  its 
substance  contributes.  But  every  muscle  is  a  composite  body — an 
assemblage  of  many  fasciculi  or  bundles,  which  in  their  turn  are 
aggregfiUions  of  many  ultimate  fibres  or  filaments.  This  ultimate 
fibre  is  the  unit  of  the  first  degree  in  the  muscular  system.  The  same 
structure  is  repeated  in  the  nervous  system,  the  glandular  system,  the 
osseous  system,  &c.  Every  air- vesicle  is  a  little  lung — every  biliary 
cell  is  a  little  liver.  Every  nervous  spherule  on  the  surface  of  the 
oerebrum  is  a  nliniature  brain.  These  fapts  have  been  long  appre- 
ciated, but  this  grouping  of  them  is  peculiar  to  Swedenborg.  Men, 
whose  ideas  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  drawn  from  professional 
treatises  alone,  may  consider  our  remarks  as  presenting  a  distorted 
view  of  common  facts,  and  pronounce  our  spiritual  and  natural  ana- 
logies entirely  unwarranted.  But  to  those  who  have  received  the 
revelations  of  Swedenborg  as  embodying  the  genuine  philosophy  of 
nature,  they  will  be  full  of  confirmation.  They  will  not  be  surprised 
to  read  of  the  spirits  which  inhabit  the  province  of  the  eye,  of  the 
heart,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  feet,  &c.  nor  of  a  society  which  dwells 
within  or  without  another,  above  or  below  another.  Reflections  of 
this  kind  give  us  clearer  ideas  of  the  infinity  of  the  human  form.  And 
by  such  unflinching  and  universal  applicatioh  of  his  theories  to  all 
science  does  the  great  philosopher  so  secure  our  confidence,  that  at 
all  times  we  are  readier  to  acknowledge  the  dullness  of  our  own  per- 
ceptions than  to  question  the  infallibility  of  our  commissioned  teacher. 

3.  Of  the  Human  Form  as  the  type  of  all  forms  and  the  aggregate 
of  all  uses. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  human  form  as  an  image  of  God, 
and  a  representative  of  heaven,  we  descend  into  the  third  and 
lowest  plane  of  its  significance  to  point  out  succinctly  the  relations  it 
sustains  to  the  objects  or  forms  in  the  material  world  around  it.  It  is 
composed  of  the  same  substances,  which  in  their  passage  from  the 
bosom  of  inorganic  nature — yea,  from  the  primordial  matter  of  the 
world — have  been  subject  to  the  same  laws.  The  transitory  connection 
of  these  inert  elements  with  the  receptacles  of  Divine  Life,  impresses 
no  new  character  on  their  constitution,  and  they  retura  a^^vaXoXJc^ 
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sources  whence  they  were  drawn  to  renew  again  their  courses  of 
perpetual  change.  But  if  we  could  trace  and  interpret  the  successive 
relations  which  the  elementary  substances  of  chemistry  bear  to  each 
other  during  their  combination  in  the  human  body,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  embryo  to  the  death  of  the  adult,  we  would  have  the 
philosophy  of  life  condensed  into  the  magic  circle.  All  the  forces  of 
nature  are  at  play  in  the  human  organism.  Gravitation,  cohesion, 
attraction,  repulsion,  chemical  affinities,  electric  and  magnetic  exci- 
tation, and  all  the  vibratory  phenomena  which  produce  light,  heat, 
sound,  &c.,  are  there  displayed  in  their  most  interesting  phases.  The 
functions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  system  are  precisely  analo- 
gous to  those  of  vegetables.  Simple  imbibition,  endormose,  capil- 
lary attraction,  absorption  by  vessels  analogous  to  roots,  and  all  the 
motions  which  vivify  the  plant,  are  constantly  repeated  in  the  hum- 
bler plane  of  our  life — that  which  connects  the  superior  and  more 
important  part  of  our  being  with  the  inorganic  world  which  is  the 
basis  of  all.  In  a  higher  plane  the  human  form  presents  the  greatest 
wonders  of  animal  life,  realized  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  space. 
The  mechanical  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  skeleton,  the  hydraulic 
powers  of  the  circulatory  organs,  the  intricacy,  extreme  delicacy,  and 
yet  harmony  of  the  acoustic  apparatus,  the  marvellous  adjustment  of 
the  numerous  pieces  of  the  eye  for  optical  purposes,  the  numberless 
modifications  of  the  voice,  have  all  been  expatiated  upon  by  natural 
theologians  as  monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  God. 

In  a  previous  communication  we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
phases  of  embryonic  development  are  typical  of  all  the  lower  forms 
which  had  successively  filled  up  the  arena  of  life.  Volumes  have  al- 
ready been  written  on  this  subject,  and  the  future  microscopist  will 
find  his  richest  treasures  to  lie  in  this  field  of  investigation.  As  a 
representative  or  type  of  form,  the  human  body  may  be  dissected  with 
the  knife  and  compared  with  other  forms,  but  as  an  aggregate  of  uses 
it  must  be  studied  as  a  book,  as  the  divinest  of  all  books  except  the 
Bible,  for  it  is  a  physical  commentary  on  the  Bible.  This  as]>ect  of 
the  value  of  anatomy  the  present  age  is  scarcely  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate. On  the  subject  of  the  human  form  we  cite  the  words  of  an 
eminent  New  Churchman :  "  Its  anatomy  is  the  conglomeration  of 
schools,  in  which  the  advancement  of  learning  may  be  carried  on  in 
many  ways,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  For  the  physician,  it  is  a 
theatre  of  health  and  disease,  or  of  general  sensations,  iaccording  to 
which  therapeutics  proceeds.  For  the  mechanic,  it  is  mechanical ; 
for  the  geometrician,  geometrical ;  for  the  philosopher,  philosophical. 
For  the  moralist  it  is  full  of  moral  rules  and  instructions.  For  the 
economist  it  is  the  highest  instance  of  economy.  For  the  statesman 
it  is  the  truest  example  of  power  and  gentleness,  winding  ways,  and 
direct  forces,  action  and  equilibration,  subordination  and  co-ordina- 
tion, government  and  constitution.  In  short,  for  all  classes  it  is  the 
best  analogical  piece  of  physics  that  can  be  imagined,  or  indeed,  that 
can  exist." 

4.  Peculiarities  of  the  Human  Form. 

The  human  form  being  the  master- work  of  organization  must  pre- 
sent features  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  forms,  and  indicate  its 
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snperiority.  These  have  been  long  noted  by  physiologists,  but  we 
will  pass  some  of  them  briefly  in  review. 

a.  The  erect  attitude.  The  head  is  so  articulated  with  the  neck, 
and  the  extremities  with  the  trunk  of  the  body,  that  the  erect  position 
is  natural  to  man.  No  other  animal  can  pretend  to  share  this  advan- 
tage with  him,  and  we  involuntarily  associate  the  full  possession  of  it 
with  superiority  and  nobility  of  mind.  In  the  language  of  corres- 
pondence to  be  erect  is  to  be  celestial,  and  ajs  the  human  spirit  is  the 
only  form  capable  of  being  made  celestial,  so  the  human  body  is  the 
only  form  to  which  the  upright  position  is  a  normal  state. 

h.  Size  of  the  Brain.  In  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in 
the  complexity  and  development  of  their  internal  parts,  and  in  the 
depth  and  number  of  their  convolutions,  the  human  brain  far  exceeds 
that  of  all  animals — even  of  those  which  most  resemble  man — the 
ape  and  ourang-outang.  It  is  here  indeed  that  we  should  anticipate 
a  great  diflference,  as  the  brain  is  the  medium  of  mental  manifest- 
ation. 

c.  Relation  of  the  Cranium  and  Face.  The  facial  angle  which 
expresses  this  relation  is  a  tolerably  fair  index  of  mental  power.  An 
appreciation  of  this  fact  lies  couched  in  the  common  opinion  that  a 
bold,  high  forehead  is  a  mark  of  intellect.  The  facial  angle  of  the 
European  averages  eighty  degrees,  that  of  the  Malay  or  Asiatic  seven- 
ty-five, that  of  the  African  seventy.  The  Greek  sculptors  understood 
the  significance  of  this  feature,  for  they  made  their  statues  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  with  the  forehead  protuberant  even  beyond  the  level  of  the  face. 
Now  in  the  adult  chimpanzee,  which  of  all  the  monkey  tribe  approaches 
nearest  to  man,  the  facial  angle  is  only  thirty-five  degrees,  and  in  the 
ourang-outang  it  is  no  more  than  thirty.  An  other  animals  it  is  still 
less.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  facial  aspect  of  the  young  ape. is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  human  infant.  This  resemblance  de- 
creases with  the  advance  of  growth ;  one  animal  retains  forever  the 
stamp  of  the  brute,  the  other,  in  the  interior  of  whose  being  a  spiritual 
plane  is  opened,  acquires  the  unique  and  expressive  physiognomy  of 
man. 

d.  The  structure  of  the  Hand.  The  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Bell 
wrote  a  work  on  the  human  hand  as  an  evidence  of  creative  design, 
and  he  defines  that  instrument  as  an  organ  belonging  exclusively  to 
man.  Carpenter  asserts  that  the  structure  of  the  whole  frame  must 
conform  to  that  of  the  hand,  and  must  act  in  reference  to  it.'  '*That," 
says  Cuvier,  **  which  constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers  so  as  to  seize  the 
most  minute  objects."  This  is  the  faculty  which  acting  as  a  laborer  < 
under  the  guiding  mind  has  enabled  man  to  build  the  pyramid  and 
construct  the  microscope,  to  fell  the  forest  and  to  rear  the  city.  The 
hand  is  worthy  of  the  signification  of  power  which  it  bears  in  the 
science  of  correspondences. 

e.  Possession  of  Speech.  The  varied  expressions  of  which  the  coun- 
tence  of  man  is  capable,  are  representative  of  emotions  and  thoughts 
which  occur  in  the  soul.  But  this  method  of  mental  communication 
is  comparatively  inefifectual  in  the  present  condition  of  the  human 
noe.    Accordingly  we  find  an  apparatus  connected  viitk  XVi^  ot^%xi^ 
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of  respiration  for  the  prod  action  of  sound.  The  innumeral  vocfd 
utterances  of  the  lower  animals  appear  to  be  excited  by  their  instinc- 
tive or  emotional  states,  but  another  element  enters  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  He  is  capable  of  reflection,  and  articulate  language  is 
representative  of  his  thought.  Affection  may  produce  a  sound,  but 
thought  is  required  to  modify  and  modulate  it  into  a  part  of  speech 
expressive  of  an  idea.  Many  prior  and  superior  phenomena,  spiritual 
and  physical,  are  involved  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  single  word. 
There  are  many  other  characteristics  which  would  enter  largely  into 
the  natural  history  of  man,  all  of  them  confirmatory  of  Swedenborg's 
psychology,  which  we  have  not  the  space  to  particularize. 

5.  Relation  of  Astronomy  to  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

This  caption  may  appear  fantastic  or  even  absurd  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  all-embracing  character  of  Swedenborg's  philoso- 
phy.   But  a  theory  which  propounds  the  real  connection  between  the 
ntitural  and  spiritual  worlds,  while  it  analyzes  the  minutest  fibres  of  the 
body  must  not  shrink  from  the  consideration  of  the  starry  heavens. 
Notwithstanding  the  telescope  has  revealed  to  us  75,000,000  of  suns, 
we  are  restless  under  limits  \vhich  our  imperfections  impose  on  our 
vision,  and  would  pierce  beyond  the  Ultima  Thule  of  discovery  to 
acquire  some  idea  of  the  size,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  universe. 
Swedenborg  left  nothing  recorded  on  this  subject  which  we  can  con- 
strue into  a  positive  assertion,  but  his  disciples  have  taken  up  the 
thread  of  speculation  and  pursued  it  with  ingenuity.    One  of  the 
most  talented  and  useful  of  these,  the  author  of  the  "  Letters  to  a  Man 
of  the  World,"  has  broached  a  theory,  that  the  whole  material  universe 
when  aggregated  is  precisely  in  the  human  form.     His  train  of  argu- 
ment we  briefly  recapitulate.     The  jiatural  body  corresponds  to  the 
spiritual  body  and  precisely  resembles  it  in  form.     The  natural  world 
corresponds  to  the  spiritual  world  as  the  body  does  to  the  soul.     The 
form  of  the  spiritual  world  is  that  of  God-Man  ;   therefore,  the  form 
of  the  natural  world  must  be  the  same  ;  for  form  is  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance, and  when  it  becomes  ultimated  it  is  recognized  by  our  natural 
perceptions   under  the  conditions  of  size,  shape,  and  structure.     His 
physical   arguments  in  support  of  this  hypothesis   are   necessarily 
limited.     He  enlarges  upon  the  infinity,  or  rather,  the  indefiniteness 
of  space,  to  show  that  the  aggregate  of  solar  systems  visible  through 
our  instruments,  is  scarcely  a  molecule  in  the  great  mass  of  creation. 
He  then  supposes  an  ultimate  molecule  to  exist  in  the  human  body 
similar  in  structure  to  a  solar  system.     In  defence  of  this,  he  urges 
the  porosity  of  matter  and  the  universality  of  interstitial  spaces  be- 
tween its  particles,  and  brings  forward  a  speculation  of  a  French 
philosopher,  that  the  atoms  of  matter  revolve  around  each  other  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  planets  around  the  sun.     From  this 
view  we  are  obliged  to  dissent,  and  we  think  upon  conclusive  grounds. 
The  material  world  is  the  continent  or  basis  into  which  spiritual 
forms  are  inserted  or  infused  for  the  production  of  uses.     Every  form 
is  determined  and  limited  by  its  use.     An  animal,  a  plant,  a  crystal, 
a  world,  have  different  uses  and  different  corresponding  forms.     The 
lowest  use  in  the  spiritual  world  is  first  ultimated  in   the  natural 
world,  and  appears  to  us  as  an  immense  globe  of  matter  for  the  me- 
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ehanical  support  of  all  things  elaborated  from  its  bosom.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  its  use  can  even  be  changed,  and  of  course  its  form  will 
be  persistent.  It  has  attained  its  maximum  of  development.  But 
other  forms  proceed  to  higher  degrees,  all,  however,  inferior  to  the 
highest  degree  occupied  by  the  human  body.  When  a  use  can  no 
longer  be  fulfilled  or  is  no  longer  required,  its  corresponding  form 

Eerishes.  Many  species  of  plants  and  animals  have  become  extinct, 
at  man  and  the  earth  which  sustains  him  will  exist  forever.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  aggregation  of  matter,  microscopic  or  infinite,  can  possi- 
bly take  the  human  form  unless  it  is  animated  by  the  human  soul, 
and  executes  the  functions  of  humanity.  The  last  clause  could  not 
conceivably  be  predicated  of  a  Grand  Material  Man,  alone  and  un- 
SQstained  in  the  midst  of  space,  for  we  are  now  reasoning  of  space, 
and  must  reason  from  it.  For  this  reason  God  is  not  the  soul  of  the 
universe  in  the  sense  inculcated  by  Spinoza  and  others.  For  this 
reason  also,  when  Jehovah  would  come  into  contact  with  the  lower 
planes  of  nature,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  the  form  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  But  Swedenborg  expressly  declares  that  no  extension 
can  be  given  without  a  tendency  of  that  extension  to  assume  the  hu- 
man form.  Some  relation  then  must  exist  between  astronomy  and 
human  anatomy.  The  ihicroscope  has  certainly  established  no  such 
positive  analogy  as  that  which  M.  Gendrin's  theory  proposes.  The 
universality  of  interstitial  spaces  establishes  nothing.  If  the  mole- 
cules of  the  human  body  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  a  solar  sys- 
tem, we  see  no  reason  for  their  presenting  the  relative  arrangement 
of  the  sun  and  planetary  orbs.  Where  then  is  the  relation  to  be 
found  ?  We  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unity  of  material  deve- 
lopment which  we  pointed  out  in  a  previous  essay.  We  there 
showed  that  organization  always  begins  at  the  same  point,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  the  same  phases.  Every  cell  or  nucleus  of  material 
substance  is  a  centre  of  action — in  other  words,  a  centre  of  influx. 
The  Divine  Love  is  the  motor,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  the  modifying 
power  in  every  case.  Under  one  condition  a  planet,  under  another 
a  crystal,  under  a  third  an  organized  being  is  produced.  None  but 
the  very  earliest  stages  of  embryogeny  can  reveal  any  analogy  be- 
tween the  solar  system  and  microscopic  anatomy.  The  human  body 
and  the  solar  system  in  their  present  developed  condition  seem  to 
have  no  more  relationship  than  this,  that  they  are  formed  of  the 
same  material,  governed  by  the  same  physical  laws,  and  possess  a 
general  cellular  or  globular  structure.  With  regard  to  the  material 
universe  we  believe  that  our  solar  system  is  the  unit  or  type  of  that 
universe,  and  that  all  systems  have  emanated  from  and  revolve 
around  some  great  centre. 

Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  human  form  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  canvassed  may  be  called  the  central  point  of  his  philosophy. 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  ridicule  among  those  who  from  ignorance  or 
interest  are  prejudiced  against  the  system.  One  of  its  corollaries — 
the  denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the  material  body — is  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  so-called  orthodox  denominations.  Their  doctrinal 
works,  their  exegetical  labors,  their  funeral  discourses,  their  mono- 
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mental  inscriptions  are  all  redolent  with  prophecies  of  oar  fatare 
anastasis.  They  cry  out  that  we  tear  from  them  all  that  is  sacred 
in  their  recollections  of  the  dead  when  we  deny  the  cherished  dogma 
of  a  material  resurrection.  But  we  feel  assured  when  we  consign 
dust  to  dust  that  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,  never  to  be 
shackled  with  the  fetters  of  earth  again.  Nor  does  this  reflection 
cloud  our  bright  anticipations  of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence,  when 
we  shall  see  each  other,  not  as  in  a  glass  darklv,  but  face  to  face. 
And  there  the  study  of  the  human  form  will  be  the  highest  employ- 
ment of  intellectual  power,  for  every  advance  will  improve  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all. 

W.  H.  H. 


ARTICLE   II. 


THE  PRESENT  THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  LORD'S  SECOND  ADVENT. 

{Continued,) 

We  have  stated  that  one  of  the  sources  on  which  we  should  rely 
to  support  our  position,  that  at  or  about  the  present  time  the  Second 
Advent  may  be  looked  for,  was  the  existing  state  of  the  church  and 
the  world;  and  first  of  the  Church : — 

Is  there  not  now  needed  some  new  manifestation,  some  deeper  re- 
velation of  the  true  spirit  and  theory  of  Christianity,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  age  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  rational  faculties  of  men 
have  outgrown  the  theological  dogmas  of  the  day  ?  And  is  it  not 
equally  evident  that  an  attempt  to  restrict  them  to  those  dogmas  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  consequences  that  ensue  when  the  discipline 
of  childhood  is  unwisely  applied  to  youth  and  new-born  manhood  ? 

We  rejoice  to  know  and  believe  that  in  many  unsophisticated 
minds,  in  all  the  churches,  the  undoubted  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  great 
truths  which  enforce  the  necessity  of  a  regenerate  and  holy  life,  are 
treasured  up  as  the  richest  inheritance,  and  conformed  to  in  unques- 
tioning obedience.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  doctrines  of  religion  as 
presented  by  the  churches  of  our  day — that  view  of  Christianity 
which  addresses  us  as  rational  reasoning  beings — wholly  fails  to 
meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  age?  Do  we  not  feel  that  the 
logic,  the  principles  of  investigation,  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  we  apply  to  other  subjects,  in  full  confidence  of  their  substan- 
tial soundness,  would,  if  applied  to  what  passes  for  orthodox  theology, 
prove  it  to  be  an  absurdity,  an  insult  to  reason  and  justice  ?  Ought 
this  to  be  so  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  man  the  deep- 
est consciousness,  that  if  he  possesses  anything  which  allies  him  to 
the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  is  his  faculty  to  reason  upon 
the  fitness  of  things,  to  discriminate  differences,  to  judge  of  the  moral 
qualities  and  tendencies  of  creeds  and  systems  ?  Do  we  not  feel  that 
a  revelation  which  overlooks  or  does  violence  to  our  reasoning  powers 
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cannot  be  addressed  to  us  ?  True  it  is,  that  our  reason  and  judgment 
may  be  warped  and  blinded  by  evil  aflfections,  and  a  wicked  life,  and 
our  first  duty  is  to  know  and  rid  ourselves  of  these  destroying  influen- 
ces. Still,  the  abuse  of  a  faculty  can  never  disprove  the  use  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed.  As  surely  as  the  eye  was  given  for 
sight,  and  the  ear  for  hearing — though  both  these  senses  may  be  im- 
paired or  perverted — so  surely  were  the  rational  powers  of  man  in- 
tended to  enable  him  to  judge  of  intellectual  subjects,  to  discriminate 
between  truth  and  error  in  all  matters,  religion  not  excepted.  In  no 
censorious  or  irreverent  spirit,  we  appeal  to  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious persons  if  the  popular  doctrines  of  the  tri-personality  of  God,  the 
atonement,  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  instantaneous  conversion,  can  be  made  to  appear  either 
rational  or  just,  by  the  same  principles  of  reasoning  which  they  feel 
to  be  legitimate  and  safe  when  applied  to  other  moral  and  intellectual 
questions  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  much  of  our  happiness  depends  on  the 
purity  and  strength  of  our  afiections ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
much  likewise  depends  upon  the  healthful  and  free  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers.  The  harmonious  action  and  exercise  of  both 
afiection  and  intellect  are  what  constitute  a  man.  That  theology, 
therefore,  which  either  violates  reason,  or  requires  it  to  be  held  in 
abeyance,  may  safely  be  pronounced  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
human  mind. 

Many  have  hoped  and  believed  that  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation  would  renew  the  world.     By  reviving  the 
primitive  forms  of  Christianity,  they  have  hoped  that  the  primitive 
spirit,  which  so  powerfully  operated  to  mould  the  chaos  of  the  early 
ages,  and  to  avert  the  dangers  which   seemed   to  threaten  the  very 
extinction  of  the  human  race,  would  also  be  revived.     Has  this  hope 
been  realized  ?     Alas !  no.     The  forms  may  be  and  have  been  reviv- 
ed ;  but   they   are  dead  forms.     The  spirit  that  should  re-animate 
them  will  not  come  at  our  bidding.    The  past  is  never  repeated,  it 
has  often  been  said,  and  history  proves  its  truth.     The  Reformation 
now  begins   to  be  understood.     The  lapse  of  ages  had  permitted 
many  abuses  to  develope  themselves  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
it  was  well    that    these    should    be   thoroughly  corrected.      The 
original   import  of  symbols   once   significant  had    been  perverted 
and    lost,  and  it    was    well    that    their    mockery    should    cease. 
But  the   fundamental   doctrines  of  that  church,  those   now  called 
the  essentials,  if  compared  with   those   adopted  by  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  no  essential  particular.     The  Protestant  Reformation  was 
an  administrative  reform.     It  re-asserted  and  established  the  self-evi- 
dent right  of  individual  freedom  in  matters  of  faith   and   opinion, 
which  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Church  had  well  nigli  crushed.     For 
this  conquest  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  reformers  ;  and  we  best 
honor  their  memory  by  efforts  to  enlarge  and  perpetuate  the  legacy 
they  have  bequeathed  us,  which  sectarian  zeal  too  often   tramples 
bei^th  its  feet    But  while  we  honor  the  Reformation  for  what  it  ia^ 
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and  has  done,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  what  it  is  not,  and  cannot  do.  It 
is  not  a  revival  of  the  primitive  doctrines  and  life  of  Christianity,  and 
it  is  powerless  to  avert  the  evils  that  are  now  impending.  Material- 
ism and  fatalism  envelope  the  world.  Men  attend  church,  and  pro- 
fess with  their  lips  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  in  their 
hearts  there  is  no  belief.  They  profess  to  believe  in  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  but  their  lives  betray  the  interior  conviction  that  all  things 
are  controlled  by  circumstance.     Says  an  eloquent  French  writer  : — * 

♦*  One's  heart  stagnates  lo  find  that,  in  the  universal  progress,  morality  has 
not  gained  power.  The  idea  of  free-will  and  of  moral  responsibility  becomes 
daily  fainter.  Strange!  in  proportion  as  the  old  fatalism  of  climates  and  of 
races,  which  weighed  upon  antique  man,  lessens  and  fades  away,  there  suc- 
ceeds and  grows  up  as  if  a  fatalism  of  id^as.  You  cannot  look  out  2^  the  win- 
dow without  beholding  this  lava  of  fatalism.  Vainly  do  the  symbolism  of 
Vico  and  of  Herder,  the  natural  pantheism  of  Schelling,  the  historic  pantheism 
of  Hegel,  the  history  of  races  and  the  history  of  ideas,  which  have  done  so 
much  honor  to  France,  differ  in  every  thing  else ;  against  liberty  they  are  all 
agreed.  The  artist  even,  the  poet,  who  is  bound  to  no  system,  but  who  re- 
flects the  idea  of  his  age,  has,  with  his  pen  of  bronze,  inscribed  on  the  old 
cathedral  this  sinister  word,  Avayxri^  *  Necessity.' 

'*  So  wavers  the  poor,  small  light  of  moral  liberty.  And  yet  the  tempest  of 
opinions,  the  wind  of  passion,  blow  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
light  burns,  widowed,  and  solitary  ;  each  day,  each  hour,  it  sheds  a  weaker 
gleam.  So  feebly  does  it  glimmer,  that  there  are  moments  when,  like  him 
'  lost  in  the  catacombs,  I  think  I  already  feel  darkness,  and  the  cold  niglit  .  .  . 
Can  it  go  out  ?    Never  !  never !"  &c. 

We  have  now  considered  the  state  of  the  church  and  of  religious 
ideas.  We  propose  next  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
And  here  the  most  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
social  and  political  relations  of  the  people  of  Christendom  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  earth  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  bountiful 
mother.  The  fields  still  yield  an  abundant  harvest,  and  the  waters 
furnish  their  supply.  More  than  sufficient  is  produced,  more  than 
sufficient  is  fabricated,  to  supply  the  VA'ants  of  all.  And  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  abundance,  so  unequal  is  the  distribution,  that 
perpetual  hostility  is  generated,  because  the  few  riot  in  profusion, 
and  the  many  have  not  the  means  to  sustain  life.  While  the  millions 
claim  the  inalienable  right  to  a  subsistence  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor,  the  legal  principle  of  free  competition,  the  right  to  get  all  we 
can,  and  to  hold  all  we  get,  is  more  loudly  than  ever  asserted,  and  is 
reducing  the  masses  to  the  most  abject  misery.  Selfishness  arrays 
every  man  in  opposition  to  his  neighbor ;  and  in  such  a  conflict,  the 
victory  is  sure  to  accrue  to  the  crafty  and  the  strong.  What  then  is 
to  prevent  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  make  endurance  no  longer  possible  to  the  masses  ? 
What  can  associations,  and  combinations,  and  trade-unions  do  to 
avert  this  catastrophe?  Nothing.  Prudent  men  already  foresee  that 
no  change  of  administration,  no  repeal  of  corn-laws  can  do  more  than 
delay  it  for  a  time.     This  is  the  problem  which  none  can  solve.     The 

wise  men  of  England,  of  France,  of  America,  stand  aghast  and  furnish 
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no  solation.  In  this  connection  we  may  be  permited  to  quote  a  lew 
paragraphs  from  a  late  French  review  :* 

**Can  we  not  already  foresee,"  says  the  writer, "by  what  is  passing 
in  manufacturing  countries,  what  is  soon  to  happen  ?  Even  should 
there  be  no  new  invention,  the  development  of  existing  industrial 
power  would  suffice  to  glut  the  markets  of  the  world ;  but  every  year 
brings  us  inventions  by  hundreds,  and  improvements  by  thousands. 
And  let  it  be  well  remarked,  it  will  be  henceforth  impossible  to  arrest 
the  progressive  development  of  industry ;  too  many  interests  would 
be  compromised.  Dragged,  like  Phaeton,  upon  a  car  which  it  is  in- 
capable of  directing, — industry,  no  longer  able  to  arrest  itself  or 
retrace  its  steps,  will  be  forcibly  thrust  into  paths  unknown. 

**In  view  of  so  perilous  a  position,  what,  in  a  few  years,  will  be- 
come of  all  the  other  questions  which  have  hitherto  occupied  the  minds 
of  men?  Will  they  not  be  all  absorbed  by  the  alarming  question  of 
pauperism  invading  all  the  states  of  Europe  in  consequence  of  this 
development  of  industry  ?  What  importance  will  political  or  inter- 
national questions  then  have,  when  the  dimmest  eyes  shall  at  length 
see  suspended  over  the  head  of  society  this  new  sword  of  Damocles  ? 
In  vain  will  philanthropy  multiply  its  efforts.  What  can  it  do,  in  the 
face  of  this  constantly  enlarging  Colossus  ?  The  time  will  come,  and 
that  time  is  not  distant,  when  all  who  cling  to  the  existence  of  a 
social  state  will  regard  the  religious  principle  as  the  only  anchor  of 
safety,"  &c.    • 

The  late  lamented  Dr.  Ghanning  has  also  left  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  well  worthy  of  attention :  "Alarming  as  the  truth  is,"  he 
writes,  *'  it  should  be  told,  that  outward  institutions  cannot  now  secure 
us.  Mightier  powers  than  institutions  have  come  into  play  among 
us,  the  judgment,  the  opinions,  the  feelings  of  the  mai\y  ;  and  all  hopes 
of  stability  which  do  not  rest  on  the  progress  of  the  many  must 
perish." 

And  again  :  **  The  present  civilization  of  the  Christian  world  pre- 
sents much  to  awaken  doubt  and  apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christianity.  It  is  selfish,  mercenary, 
sensual.  Such  a  civilization  cannot,  must  not  endure  forever.  How 
it  is  to  be  supplanted,  I  know  not.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not 
doomed,  like  the  old  Roman  civilization,  to  be  quenched  in  blood.  1 
trust  that  the  works  of  ages  are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rapine, 
and  the  all-devouring  sword.  I  trust  that  the  existing  social  state 
contains  in  its  bosom  something  better  than  it  has  yet  unfolded.  I 
trust  that  a  brighter  future  is  to  come,  not  from  the  desolation,  but 
from  gradual  meliorating  changes  of  the  present,"  &c. 

Many  schemes  for  reorganizing  society  have  been  presented,  and 
8ome  of  them  have  points  of  great  merit ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them 
<^ll,  that  a  moral  regeneration  of  man  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  their  successful  operation.  To  expect  that  men,  selfish  at  heart, 
Will  anywhere  live  in  harmony,  and  labor  each  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  is  a  sad  delusion  ;  and  to  expect  that  favorable  external  cir- 
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cumstances  will  of  themselves  create  love  and  disinterestedness^  is  to 
mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause.  All  human  works,  all  social  har* 
mony,  all  laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  are  but  types  or  representa- 
tions of  previous  existences  in  the  mind  of  man.  They  exist  from 
the  mind,  as  from  their  archetype  or  cause,  and  by  an  invariable  law, 
their  degree  of  perfection  must  always  be  an  exact  image  of  that  of 
the  original.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  reap  where  we  have  not 
sown,  or  to  gather  grapes  where  we  have  planted  thistles,  as  to  hope 
for  perfect  social  relations  where  no  corresponding  sentiments  exist 
in  the  mind  of  man,  or  for  disinterestedness  and  love  from  hearts 
steeped  in  selfishness.  Social  Reformers  have  indeed  presented  us 
with  a  body,  beautiful  and  of  fair  proportions,  but  where  is  the  soul 
that  shall  give  it  the  breath  of  life  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  make  good  the  position,  that  at  or 
about  the  present  age  of  the  world  the  period  designated  as  the 
second  advent  may  be  looked  for.  Let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  ground 
we  have  already  gone  over. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  one  of  pro- 
gressive improvement ;  that  this  progress  is  effected  by  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will;  that  a  series  of  revelations  may  be  expected  before 
this  work  is  completed.  We  have  also  endeavored  to  show  that  pre- 
valent opinion  points  to  this  age  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era ; 
that  the  actual  state  of  t^e  church  and  the  world  confirms  this  opi- 
nion ;  and  that  a  crisis  in  human  affairs  is  rapidly  approaching, 
which  can  only  be  averted  by  superhuman  power. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  we  have  conclusively  proved  any  of 
these  positions.  Numberless  objections  may  be  and  have  been  made 
to  each  and  all  of  them,  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  answer. 
Our  limits,  of  course,  would  not  permit  it.  An  argument  of  proba- 
bility is  all  we  proposed.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  posi- 
tions may  be  true — that  there  is  no  improbability  involved  in  suppos- 
ing them  true.  We  are  quite  confident,  however,  that  they  are  all 
susceptible  of  proof  by  any  one  who  has  time  and  ability  to  devote  to 

the  task. 

J.L.J. 
{To  he  concluded.) 


ARTICLE   III. 


HEAVEN. 

ETYMOLOGY    OP   THE   TERM. 


In  the  Hebrew,  the  equivalent  word  for  our  English  "  heaven"  is 
tJ'^Jao  shama-yim,  which  we  are  unable  to  trace  to  any  living  root  in 
that  tongue.  But  in  the  cognate  Arabic  the  word  shama  signifies  to 
be  high  or  lifted  up,  and  to  this  root  lexicographers  do  not  hesitate  to 
refer  the  Hebrew  term,  as  denoting  an  object  or  locality  that  is  high^ 
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hfty^  sublime.  The  Greek  word  ^Mra^,  heaven^  is  of  more  donbtfal 
origin.  Philologists  are  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  it.  By  perhaps 
the  greater  part  of  them  it  is  traced  to  4pa<3,  to  see^  as  referring  to  the 
miUe  space  which  stretches  into  infinity  on  every  side  of  us.  The 
Latin  codum  is  derived,  not  from  the  foregoing  Greek  term  •ifavdt,  but 
from  another  word  in  that  language,  <rocy,A«  koiloHy  signifying  hollow. 
In  this  sense  it  imports,  of  course,  that  aspect  of  concavity  which 
strikes  us  on  looking  up  to.  the  blue  ethereal  vault.  Our  English 
term  *•  heaven,"  is  traced  back  by  etymologists  to  the  verb  "  heave," 
of  which  the  past  tense  was  anciently  "  hove,*'  and  the  participle 
**hoven,'*  just  as  from  "help"  came  formerly  *'holp"  and  "holpen," 
instead  of  **  helped."  The  word  therefore  strictly  implies  that  which 
is  heaved  up^  conspicuously  elevated ;  the  original  form  of  "  hoven" 
being  afterwards,  in  the  process  of  the  changes  which  are  continually 
eomingover  language,  softened  to  '*  heaven."  The  term,  therefore, 
10  EDglish,  is  very  nearly  allied  in  import  with  its  Hebrew  equivalent 

G.  B. 


ARTICLE   lY. 


BIBLICAL  EXPOSITIONS. 

III. 

Matthjcw  VI.  2. 

*'  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  streets,  that  they 
may  have  gloiy  of  men.    Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward." 

Tie  original  of  the  latter  clause  is  «»cx'»w«  rw  fne$09  avra^^  which 
Mr.  Granville  Penn  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  entitled 
'*The  New  Covenant,*'  labors  hard  and  with  some  plausibility,  to 
show,  should  be  rendered,  as  it  is  by  him  "they  are  far  from  their 
reward.*'  Knatchbull  in  his  "  Annotations"  had  preceded  him  in  the 
suggestion.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  note  on  the  passage: 
**  Eerily  I  say  unto  you  they  have^  or  receive  their  reward.  So  the 
generality  of  interpreters  ;  or  to  that  effect.  But  in  the  preceding 
verse,  it  is  distinctly  said,  *  If  ye  do  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen 
ty  them,  ye  have  no  reward^'  &c.,  which  is  a  positive  denial ;  so  that 
the  following  import  would  be  more  consistent,  if  those  who  so  give 
their  alms  were  said,  *  not  to  have^  rather  than  to  have  their  reward. 
To  remedy  this  incongruity,  I  would  certainly  render  the  word  with 
this  difference;  Verily  I  tell  you,  they  prevent  or  keep  away  their 
reward.  By  accepting  praise  from  men,  they  prevent  praise  from 
God ;  from  whom  they  will  not  obtain  it,  if  they  bestow  their  alms 
before  men,  in  order  to  be  seen  by  them.     I  am  well  aware,  that  the 

VOL.  u.  11 
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former  sense  may,  as  some  think,  be  maintained  by  an  applicable 
distinction,  namely,  That  they  have  a  worldly  and  frail  reward; 
though  not  a  solid  and  heavenly  one.  But,  what  need  is  there  for  a 
foreign  and  mystic  sense ;  what  need,  I  ask,  is  there  for  a  distinction 
which  is  manifestly  forced,  and  when  the  sense  is  direct  without  any 
distinction,  and  such  as  the  common  use  of  the  words  import  7  Now, 
we  find  in  all  the  lexicographers,  that  miXcvu,  arc^ca,  r/imji^w,  signify  the 
same  thing  (sc.  to  hinder y  keep  back^  obstruct) ^  &c. 

Mr.  Penn,  in  his  '*  Supplemental  Annotations,"  goes  largely  into  the 
Greek  usage,  both  sacred  and  profane,  to  confirm  this  interpretation, 
by  adducing  proof  that  the  genuine  primitive  sense  of  the  verb  «cx*^ 
is  to  pul  avoay^  to  keo)  at  a  distance^  to  deprive  one^s  self  of  ^  and  that 
consequently  the  real  import  of  the  expression  here  is,  that  those  who 
perform  their  alms  with  a  view  to  human  notice  and  eclat,  lose  the 
reward  which  they  seek.  The  word  is  compounded  of  aw,  from^  and 
'x»>  to  have^  and  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter  may  be  conceived  as 
implying  having  away^  i.  e.  not  having,  and  yet  as  usage  does  affix 
the  positive  sense  of  having  to  the  word  in  some  connections,  we  may 
recognise  the  twofold  sense  of  having  and  not  having — of  gaining  smd 
losing — as  couched  under  one  and  the  same  term.  By  obtaining  the 
reward  of  human  applause  they  lose  the  reward  of  heavenly  grace. 

We  give  in  the  connection  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  passage, 
which  contains  substantially  the  same  idea,  where  he  says  that  the 
"  delight  of  glory,  which  in  the  world  appears  to  them  as  heaven, 
after  death  is  turned  or  converted  into  hell."  The  one  is  the  reward 
which  they  have,  and  the  other  the  reward  which  they  have  not.  **  By 
alms,  in  a  universal  sense,  is  signified  all  the  good  which  a  man  wills 
and  does,  and  by  praying,  in  the  same  sense,  is  signified  all  the  truth 
which  a  man  thinks  and  speaks :  they  who  do  these  things  that  they 
may  be  seen,  that  is,  that  they  may  appear,  do  them  for  the  sake  of 
themselves  and  the  world,  because  for  the  sake  of  glory,  which  is  the 
delight  of  their- love,  and  which  they  receive  from  the  world;  inas- 
much as  the  reward  of  such  persons  is  the  delight  of  glory,  it  is  said 
that  they  have  their  reward ;  howbeit  the  delight  of  glory,  which  in 
the  world  appears  to  them  as  heaven,  after  their  departure  out  of  the 
world  is  changed  into  hell,  but  they  who  do  good  and  speak  truth, 
not  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  the  world,  but  for  the  sake  of  good 
itself  and  truth  itself,  are  understood  by  those  who  do  their  alms  in 
secret,  and  who  pray  in  secret,  for  such  act  and  pray  for  love  or  af- 
fection, thus  from  the  Lord,  and  this  is  to  love  good  and  truth  for  the 
sake  of  good  and  truth  :  concerning  these  therefore  it  is  said,  that  their 
Father  in  the  heavens  will  reward  them  in  what  is  manifest ;  where- 
fore to  be  in  goods  and  truths  from  love  and  afiection,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  in  them  from  the  Lord,  is  reward,  inasmuch  as  heaven 
is  therein,  and  all  the  blessings  and  satisfaction  of  heaven.  That  by 
reward  is  signified  salvation,  consequently  heaven,  may  appear  with- 
out explication  ;  but  inasmuch  as  few  know  what  is  properly  under- 
stood by  reward,  it  shall  be  explained  ;  by  reward  is  properly  under- 
stood that  delight,  satisfaction,  and  blessedness,  which  is  contained  in 
the  love  or  afiection  of  good  and  truth,  for  that  love  or  that  afiection 
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has  in  itself  all  the  joy  of  heart,  which  is  called  heavenly  joy,  and  also 
heaven  ;  the  reason  is,  because  the  Lord  is  in  that  love  or  in  that  af- 
fection, and  with  the  Lord  is  also  heaven  ;  this  joy  therefore,  or  this 
delight,  satisfaction,  and  blessedness,  is  what  is  properly  understood 
bjrthe  reward  which  they  shall  receive  who  do  good  and  speak  truth 
from  the  love  and  affection  of  good  and  truth,  thus  from  the  Lord,  aad 
by  no  means  from  themselves ;  and  whereas  they  act  and  speak  from 
the  Lord,  and  not  from  themselves,  therefore  the  reward  is  not  of  merit 
bat  of  grace ;  from  these  considerations  it  may  appear,  that  he  who 
knows  what  heavenly  joy  is,  may  know  also  what  reward  is." — A.  E. 
695. 

IV. 

Heb.  I.  2. 

**  Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appoint- 
ed heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.** 

On  these  words  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  commentary,  distinctly  intimates 
that  Christ  was  the  instrumental  cause  of  creation,  or,  as  he  otherwise 
expresses  it,  by  whose  agency  God  created  the  worlds.    The  idea  of  an 
instrumenial  Creator  is  one  that  bids  defiance  to  the  power  of  the 
human  mind.    If  Jesus  Christ  created  the  universe,  it  must  have  been 
by  virtue  of  his  attributes  as  originally  and  essentually  divine,  a  view 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  anything  like  instrumen* 
(ality  or  delegation,    A  delegated  omnipotence  is  the  first-born  of  ab- 
surdities.   The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  word  **  worlds"  in  this  con- 
nection has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modem  astronomical  sense  of  the  term. 
This  is  a  sense  in  which  the  word  nei^er  occurs  in  the  sacred  writers. 
Its  genuine  import  is  that  of  age  ^dispensation,  worldly  order  of  things* 
To  attempt  to  affix  upon  it  the  sense  of  a  planetary  globe,  is  to  do 
downright  violence  to  the  language  of  holy  writ,  in  order  to  make  it 
speak  what  we  in  our  foolish  wisdom  think  it  ought  to  speak.    Mr.  R 
appears  to  be  aware  that  the  matter  is  attended  with  some  doubt,  as 
be  remarks  that  the  only  perfectly  clear  use  of  the  word  in  this 
tense  in  the  New  Testament  is,  Heb.  xi.  8,  ''Through  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  toorlds,  aiWaf,  were  made  by  the  word  of  God,**  &e. 
Bat  this  passage  is  as  far  from  proving  it  as  any  other.    The  far  more 
obvious  sense  is,  that  the  ages,  the  dispensations,  the  Adamic,  the  Ante- 
dilavian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  &c.,  were  appointed,  constituted^ 
adjusted,  by  the  word  or  efficacious  will   of  God.     So  here  the  real 
purport  of  the  language  is  undoubtedly  that  suggested  by  Grotius, 
and  which  Mr.  B.  says  may  be  the  true  one,  to  wit,  that  the  various 
ages^  dispensations,  or  religious  economies,  were  ordered  in  reference 
io   (hk)  Christ.     He  \^  as  the  grand  prominent  object  had  in  view 
fVom  beginning  to  end  of  all  the  divine  dispensations.     We  are  only 
•urprised   that  this  obvious  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  ^e^, 
world,  did  not  at  once  direct  Mr.  B.  to  the  true  construction  of  the 
eonnected  phrase — **  by  whom  he  made."    If  the  term  at»Mf,  does 
not  aignify  nuUeriai  worlds,  then  ««ti4tf<  does  not  signify  the  creation  of 
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•Dch  worlds,  and  consequently  ^'  u  cannot  properly  be  rendered  ^  by 
whom."  The  verb  has  the  import  of  constituted^  appointed,  and  the 
preposition  conveys  the  sense  of  for  or  m  reference  to,  as  it  does  in 
multitudes  of  other  cases.  Time  and  a  deeper  research  into  the 
inner  sense  of  revelation  will  doubtless  evince,  that  the  absolute  veri- 
ties of  the  physical  universe  are  much  less  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
sacred  writers  than  is  generally  supposed. 

V. 

Rev.  XXI.  22,  23. 

"  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  ;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  bad  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it^  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof." 

Upon  the  phrase  **  glory  of  God,"  Swedenborg  thus  comments  (A. 
E.  1306) ;  •*  By  the  glory  of  God  is  signified  the  Word  in  its  divine 
light ;  by  the  light  thereof  is  signified  the  divine  truth  therein,  for  that  is 
meant  by  light  in  the  Word.  By  the  words,  therefore,  is  described 
their  understanding  of  the  Word  who  are  in  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  in  a  life  agreeing  with  it  ;  with  such  the  Word  shines 
as  it  were  when  it  is  read  ;  it  shines  from  the  Lord  by  means  of  the 
spiritual  sense,  because  the  Lord  is  the  Word,  and  the  spiritual  sense 
is  in  the  light  of  heaven  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord  as  a  sun,  and 
the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  as  a  sun,  is  in  its  es- 
sence the  divine  truth  of  His  divine  wisdom.  That  by  the  glory 
of  God  is  meant  the  Word  in  its  divine  light,  may  appear  from  the 
following  passages  :  ^The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  we  saw  bis 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father'  (John  i.  14); 
that  by  glory  is  meant  the  glory  of  the  Word  or  divine  truth  in  Him, 
is  evident  because  it  is  said,  the  Word  was  made  flesh  :  the  same  is 
meant  by  glory  in  what  follows,  where  it  is  said,  *  the  glory  of  God 
did  lighten  it,  and  the  lamp  thereof  is  the  Lamb'  (verse  23)!  The 
same  is  meant  by  *  the  glory  in  which  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
when  He  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven'  (Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  Mark 
xiii.  25)  ;  nor  is  anything  else  meant  by  *  the  throne  of  glory  upon 
which  the  Lord  will  sit  when  He  shall  come  to  the  last  Judgment' 
(Matt.  XXV.  31);  because  He  will  judge  every  one  according  to  the 
truths  of  the  Word,  wherefore  i|  is  also  said,  that  He  will  come  in  his 
glory," 

We  areoflen  surprised  at  the  confidence  with  which  the  impugners 
of  our  Lord's  supreme  divinity  deny  the  existence  of  any  Scriptural 
testimony  on  this  head  whatever.  What  then  do  they  make  of  the 
obvious  import  of  this  language?  What  can  be  plainer  than  the  as- 
sertion in  the  above  passage  of  an  identity  between  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty and  the  Lamb  which  cannot,  without  shocking  every  senti- 
ment of  reason  and  religion,  be  conceived  as  existing  between  a 
created  being,  however  exalted,  and  the  infinite  and  eternal  Jehovah  ? 
Now  the  Lamb  is  confessedly  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour:  '*  Behold  the 
Lajnb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."    Yet  here  the 
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Lamb  is  represented  as  constituting  with  the -Most  High  God  himself 
the  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  as  being  emphatically  the 
Light  or  Luminary  of  the  Celestial  City.  But  if  there  should  be  any 
possible  evasion  on  this  head,  what  can  be  offered  to  countervail  the 
Force  of  the  testimony  with  which  the  following  passage  is  laden  t 
The  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  same  mystical  city  as  that  described 
by  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  **  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by 
day  ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but 
the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy 
glory.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither  shall  thy  moon 
withdraw  itself;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the 
days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended**  (Is.  Ix.  19,  20).  The  original 
for  **  Lord"  here  is  "  Jehovah,"  and  how  the  evidence  can  be  resisted 
that  the  Lord  and  the  Lamb  are  one  and  the  same  being,  and  that 
being  Jehovah,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture.  It  can  be  done,  we 
think,  only  by  denying  the  authority  either  of  Isaiah  or  John.  But 
again,  we  have  an  express  allusion  to  this  glorious  city  in  the  closing 
chapter  and  verse  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  xlviii.  35,  "  And  the  name  of  the 
city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  there  {Jehovah  Shammah)^ 
As  by  name  in  the  Word  is  signified  distinguishing  quality  or  char- 
acter, the  import  is  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  or  Jehovah,  shall  be  the  grand  and  ruling 
feature  of  that  dispensation.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Jer.  iii.  17,  **  At 
that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  (i.  e.  the  New  Jerusalem)  the 
throne  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  the  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it,  to 
the  name  of  the  Loi^d  Jehovah^  to  Jerusalem.^  He  who  is  the  Light  and 
Glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  course  gives  it  its  name,  and  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  Lamb.  Once  more  we  cite  in  this  connection 
the  following  : — "  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked 
with  me,  saying.  Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lambli 
wife**  (Rev.  xxi.  9).  Compare  this  with  Isaiah  liv.  4,  5,  "  Fear  not, 
for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed  ;  neither  be  thou  confounded  ;  for  thou 
shalt  not  be  put  to  shame;  for  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy 
youth,  and  shalt  not  remember  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any 
more.  For  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband  ;  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name  ; 
and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth  shall  he  be  called."  Can  there  be  then  any  doubt  as  to  who  is 
the  true  husband  of  the  Church  ?  If  this  title  be  given  both  to  Jeho- 
and  the  Lamb,  how  can  the  inference  be  for  one  moment  questioned 
that  Jehovah  and  the  Lamb  are  one  and  the  same  ?  Do  the  Unita- 
rians believe  the  Apocalypse  to  be  a  portion  of  the  inspired  Scriptures 
which  are  to  be  appealed  to  with  the  other  sacred  books  in  proof  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 

VI. 

Mark  x.  21,  22. 

"  Then  Jesns  beholding  him  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him,  One  thfn^  thoit 
lackest ;  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thoa 
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shalt  b  ave  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me. 
And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved  3  for  he  had  great 
possessions." 

But  why  was  this  apparently  zealous  aspirant  for  the  blessings  of 
eternal  life  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  sellall  that  he  had,  previously 
to  giving  it  away  to  the  poor  ?  Could  he  not  have  imparted  his  pos- 
sessions immediately  to  the  poor  and  needy  without  the  preliminary 
process  of  selling  them?  The  spiritual  sense  helps  us  to  the  solution 
of  the  query.  To  sell,  Swedenborg  informs  us,  denotes  alienation, 
as  its  counterpart  to  buy  signifies  appropriation.  In  the  present  case 
the  young  man  was  commanded  to  divest  himself  of  what  he  valued 
as  his  highest  riches,  or,  in  other  words,  to  reject  the  falses  which 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  receive  the  doctrine  of 
truth  from  the  Lord.  Selling,  therefore,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  implies 
simply  alienation  without  involving  the  idea  of  a  price  or  an  equiva- 
lent. Consequently  the  giving  his  possessions  to  the  poor  was  itself 
the  selling  enjoined  by  the  Lord.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel 
usage  in  regard  to  buy,  which  denotes  appropriation  without  the  ex- 
change or  quid  pro  quo  which  enters  into  the  ordinary  or  external 
sense  of  the  term.  "  To  buy  signifies  to  procure  for  one's  self  and 
thereby  to  appropriate ;  procuration  and  appropriation  is  effected 
spiritually  by  good  and  truth."  Accordingly  we  read  in  the  prophet, 
(Is.  Iv.  1),  "Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  unne 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  price. ^^  A  buying  withoiit  pay- 
ing an  equivalent  is  a  very  different  kind  of  buying  from  that  which 
is  known  in  the  merchandize  of  the  world.  But  the  idea  becomes 
quite  intelligible  by  the  aid  of  the  spiritual  sense.  "  That  the  wine 
and  milk  here  mentioned,  which  were  to  be  bought  without  money 
and  without  price,  signify  things  purely  spiritual  to  which  they  corres- 
pond, must  be  obvious  to  every  one ;  wherefore  by  wine  is  signified 
spiritual  good  ;  which  in  its  essence  is  truth,  and  by  milk  the  good  of 
that  truth.  That  these  are  given  gratis  by  the  Lord  to  such  as  are  in 
ignorance  of  truth  and  good^  but  who  nevertheless  are  in  the  desire 
thereof,  is  signified  by  their  being  invited  to  come^  to  buy,  and  to  eat 
without  money." 

G.  B. 


EXTRACT. 

"The  spirit  of  man  is  not  a  substance  separate  from  the  viscera,  orj^ns  and  roeraben 
of  a  man,  but  adheres  conjoined  to  them,  for  a  spiritual  principle  accompanies  all  their 
ftamina  from  the  outermost  to  the  inmost,  and  thence  also  all  the  stamina  and  every  fibre 
oftlie  heart  and  lungs,  wherefore  when  the  connection  is  dissolveil  between  raan*8  body 
and  spirit,  the  spirit  is  in  a  similar  form  to  that  in  which  the  man  was  before ;  it  is  only 
separation  of  a  spiritual  substance  from  what  in  material,  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  spirit 
has  a  heart  and  lungs  as  the  man  had  in  the  world,  wherefore  also  it  has  similar  senses 
and  similar  motions,  and  likewise  it  has  speech,  yet  senses,  and  motions,  and  speech,  are 
not  given  without  heart  and  lungs  ;  spirits  also  have  atmospheres,  but  spiritual;  how 
greatly  therefore  are  they  mistaken,  who  assign  to  tUe  soul  a  peculiar  place  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  whether  in  the  brain  or  in  the  heart,  sinoe  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  to  live  afbir 
death,  is  his  spirit.** — Concern.  Div.   Wit,  vii.  2. 
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SELECTIONS. 


LUTHERIAN  GEMS. 

No.  3. 

Concerning  Good  Work&. 

Good  works  do  not  make  a  good  man,  bat  a  good  man  makes  good  worka. 
Evil  works  do  not  make  an  evil  man.  but  an  evil  man  makes  evil  works.  It 
is  needful,  therefore,  that  the  subject,  or  the  person  himself,  be  good  before 
there  be  any  good  works,  and  then  from  the  good  person  the  good  works  will 
follow  and  proceed.— Oj.  Tom.  i.  469,  a. 

He  that  would  work  to  ^ect  must  begin,  not  from  working,  but  from  be- 
lieving ;  for  nothing  but  faith  makes  the  person  good,  and  nc^ing  but  unbOi- 
lief  makes  it  evil.—i^.  Tom.  i.  469,  a. 

Tlie  good  works  which  follow  justification  serve  merely  as  testimonies  of 
this  faith  and  please  God,  not  simply  for  their  own  sake,  but  on  account  of 
the  pexson  exercising  faith.— li.  Tom.  i.  75,  a, 

COSCERMINO  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

A  Cluistiaii,  if  properly  and  accurately  defined,  is  a  son  of  grace  and  of  th« 
remission  of  sins,  who  has  no  law,  but  is  above  law,  sin,  death,  and  hell. — Id, 
TimL  iv.  H  ii. 


The  piotis  man  by  doing  nothing  does  all  things,  and  by  doing  all  things 
does  nothing. — Id.  Tom.  iv.  471,  o. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  son  of  God  should  sin  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  ne^ 
vercbeless  true  that  he  does  sin,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  forgiven,  therefore  it 
is  properly  to  be  said  tliat  the  sinner  does  not  sin. — Id,  Tom.  305,  b. 

Christian  sanctity  or  holiness  is  not  an  active  but  a  passive  holiness. — Zi. 
Tom.  iv.  5,  b. 

I  became  in  the  first  place '  clearly  convinced  that  there  was  indispensable 
need  of  a  gratuitous  gilt  in  order  to  the  attaining  of  celestial  light  and  life,  and 
labored  sedulously  and  anxiously  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  declaration 
in  Rom.  ch.  i.,  that  "the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven,"  in  the 
Gospel.  I  stuck  here  for  a  long  time  seeking  and  knocking.  The  great  diffi- 
culiywas  in  the  pHase  *  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  usually  thus  defined; 
— '*The  righteousness  of  God  is  divine  virtue  in  consequence  of  which  he  is 
formally  just  and  damns  the  sinner."  Thus  all  the  doctors,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Augustin,  has  interpreted  it :  the  righteousness  of  God  is  in  effect  tne 
anger  of  God.  As  often  as  1  read  this  passage  1  could  but  wish  that  God  had 
never  revealed  the  Gospel ;  for  who  could  love  a  wrathful,  judging,  and 
damning  God  1  And  so  it  was  until,  under  the  illuminating  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  had  thoroughlv  weighed  the  words  of  Habakkuk,  "  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith.^  I  thence  gathered  that  life  should  exist  from  faith,  and  referring 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  whole  Scripture  and  heaven  itself  was  opened 
to  me. — Id.  Tom.  i.  67,  b. 

Let  us  stand  by  this;  that  there  is  no  other  word  of  God  than  that  which 
every  Christian  is  commanded  to  proclaim — that  there  is  no  other  baptism  than 
what  every  Christian  is  authorized  to  administer — that  there  is  no  other  celebra* 
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tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  what  every  Christian  can  officiate  in  according  to 
Chrisrs  own  institution— that  there  is  no  sin  but  what  every  Christian  can  bind 
and  loose— that  there  is  no  other  sacrifice  than  the  body  of  every  Christian — tJiat 
there  is  no  prayers  except  by  the  Christian  only — and  no  judging  of  doctrines 
except  by  the  Christian.  These  are  his  priestly  and  kingly  prerogatives. — Id, 
Tom.  ii.  485,  a. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  JOHN  CLOWES. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  of  Manchester,  England,  first  appear- 
ed, we  believe,  in  the  "New  Jerusalem  Record,"  for  1820,  published  in  Pliiladelpbfa.  Its 
intrinsic  interest  fully  entitles  it  to  re-production  in  our  pages,  as  the  "  Record"  had  oci- 
finally  but  a  limited  circulation,  and  has  now  become  exceedingly  scarce. 

•  »  •   * 

BEAR  AND  RESPECTED  SIR,  MANCHESTER,  January  17,  1820. 

The  account  which  you  give  of  the  infancy  of  the  New  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca, is  to  me  most  interesting,  because  it  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Child  is 
born  ;  and  though  at  present  he  may  be  in  his  stoaddling  dothes^  yet  who  doth 
not  knoW;  that  this  is  a  necessary  state  of  introduction  to  an  age  of  maturer 
growth,  and  finally  to  manhood  ?  Who  doth  not  also  know,  that  at  die  time 
of  the  Lord's  first  advent,  the  Church  was  small  in  its  beginning,  slow  like- 
wise in  the  progress  of  its  formation,  and  never  attained  to  anything  like  per- 
fection of  being,  but  by  passing  gradually  through  numberless  successive 
stages  of  life  and  activity  ?  The  same  is  true  too,  respecting  the  creation  of 
an  individual  church,  or  the  regeneration  of  every  individual  man,  which,  as 
experience  testifies,  begins  from  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  or  the  first  inseouna- 
tion  of  truth,  and  never  becomes  a  full-grown  tree,  until  this  seed  first  begins  to 
expand  itself  in  the  earth,  afterwards  puts  forth  shoots  above  groan^  then 
fiprows  into  a  trunk  with  branches  and  leaves^  next  produces  blossoms,  and 
lastly  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  heavenly  love,  charity,  and  use.  We  are  not, 
then,  to  expect  that  the  New  Church  will  be  established  here  on  earth,  accord- 
ing to  any  other  law  than  this  providential  and  eternal  one,  of  progress  from  a 
|>oint  of  almost  imperceptible  diminutiveness,  through  various  unseen  grada- 
tions, until  what  was  at  first  comparatively  as  nothing,  or  as  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses it,  without  form  andvoid,  becomes  something,  and  through  indefinite  and 
astonishing  revolutions  of  nights  and  days,  advances  towards,  and  finally  attains 
the  end  of  its  creation,  when  it  is  pronounced  by  the  Creator  to  be  very  good. 
Convinced  that  the  Almighty  hath  again  said  in  these  latter  days,  Let  there  be 
hghty  and  that  this  light  has  now  begun  to  dawn  npon  the  earth,  and  is  advanc- 
ing insensibly  towards  its  meridian  splendor,  I  am  no  longer  concerned  about 
the  present  numl>er,  or  even  rank,  of  its  recipients,  being  well  assured,  that, 
through  the  Divine  Providence,  it  will  be  imparted  to  all  who  are  in  a  state  to 
profit  by  it.  My  only  concern  therefore  is,  that  every  one  who  is  admitted  to 
the  high  honor  and  happiness  of  beholding  the  glory  of  this  light  with  the  in- 
tellectual eyes,  may  see  and  perceive  the  blessed  end  to  which  it  will  conduct 
him,  and  may  not  be  so  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  as  to  mistake 
it  for  the  endj  which  is  love  and  charity.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  (as  an  enlight- 
ened writer  cautions,)  measure  himself  by  his  morning  shadow,  for  this  shadow 
will  lead  him  into  an  erroneous  judgment,  respecting  his  real  size  and  growth. 
Rather  let  him  await  the  sun's  ascent  to  his  meridian  altitude,  and  then  mea- 
sure himself  by  the  conjunction  of  heat  and  lights  in  which  case,  possibly,  the 
shadow  of  himself  will  be  diminished,  but  his  diminution  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  observing,  that  the  measure  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
ness, will  be  proportionably  increased.  For  as  John  the  Baptist  made  a  glori- 
ous confession  respecting  the  Great  Saviour,  when  he  said  he  must  increase 
but  I  must  decrease,  John  iii.  30,  in  like  manner  every  devout  receiver  of  the 
heavenly  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  estimate  his  spiritual  advance- 
ment) not  by  the  reception  of  that  doctrine /in  his  understanding  only^  which 
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will  bat  swell  him  up  with  conceited  ideas  of  his  own  superiority  above  others, 
bat  by  its  reception  in  his  %hU,  or  love^  thus  in  his  life,  by  virtue  of  which,  dis- 
cerning his  natural  vileness,  pollution,  ignorance,  and  misery,  he  will  with 
incessant  gratitude  ascribe  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  to  his  re* 
deeming  and  regenerating  Lord. 

As  to  personal  knowledge  of  our  enlightened  author,  it  was  never  my  happi^ 
ness  to  enjoy  it,  having  never  heard  of  him,  or  seen  any  of  his  writings,  until 
the  year  after  his  entrance  into  the  spiritual  world.  I  nave,  however,  had  th« 
gratification  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  his  intimate  friend  Hartley^  the  trans- 
lator of  the  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  also  with  another  gentleman, 
who  had,  both  of  them,  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  were  frequently 
admitted  to  association  with  him,  and  from  each  of  them  I  have  received  the 
most  satisfactory  information  concerning  him. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  latter  gentleman,  that  he  had  frequently  seen  Count 
Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Moravians,  and  conversing  one  day 
with  Swedenborg,  he  was  led  to  inquire  whether  he  (Swedenborg)  had  ever 
seen  the  Count?  to  which  question  Swedenborg  replied,  "Never  in  the  body, 
bat  in  the  spiritual  world  frequently.'*  The  gentleman  then  proposed  several 
qaestions  to  Swedenborg,  respecting  the  Count,  his  aspect,  manner,  opinions, 
«c.,  kc^  to  which  Swedenborg  gave  such  answers,  as  convinced  the  gentle- 
man that  he  must  have  seen  the  Count,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  de- 
scribed him  so  minutely  and  exactly. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  long  letter  without  giving  you  some  account  of  what 
is  passing  here,  in  regard  to  the  New  Dispensation,  particularly  in  our  Man- 
chester society,  for  you  will  receive  general  information  from  the  Intellectual 
Repository.  Allow  me  then  to  state,  that  we  are  at  present  occupied  in  a  new 
translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  which  is  intended  to  be  publish- 
ed like  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew  and  John,  with  explanatory  extracts 
from  onr  author,  &c.,  &c.  We  are  also  proceeding  with  the  Scripture  Historia^ 
having  already  begun  the  eighteenth  part,  which  will  contain  the  history  of 
Lot  and  his  family.  Concerning  this  work,  I  wish  to  acquaint  you,  if  you  have 
never  seen  any  of  its  parts,  that  it  is  designed  as  an  abridgment  of  the  A.  C, 
for  the  use  of  those  woo  cannot  spare  money  for  purchasing  the  original,  nor 
time  for  perusing  it.  We  have  also  a  new  work  preparing  for  publication,  en- 
titled Oppaites,  and  intended  to  show  their  origin  and  use,  by  proving,  that, 
without  them,  man  could  have  no  free  will ;  consequently,  could  not  be  a  man, 
and  capable  of  happiness.  Yours,  &c., 

J.  Clow£s. 


PROGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENT  IN  HOLLAND. 

A  No.  of  the  "Christian  Union  and  Religious  Memorial,"  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
die  American  Evangelical  Alliance,  has  recently  come  into  our  hands  containing  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Holland,  their  numbers, 
wets,  sentiments,  &c.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
J.  DeLiefde  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Chrittendom.  The  Editors  of  the 
•*  Union"  considered  the  article  as  one  to  be  read  with  *•  painful  interest"  as  showing  a 
nd  decline  in  the  churches  of  Holland  from  the  good  old  ways  of  early  Protestantism, 
whao  the  doctrines  of  Dort  held  unquestioned  sway.  To  the  New  Churchman,  however^ 
the  interest  of  perusal  will  be  anything  but  painful,  unle&s  indeed  he  may  be  pained  at 
the  idea  of  a  body  of  religionists  approximating  so  near  to  the  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
mod  yet  failing  to  reach  them  in  their  full  integrity.  The  writer  is  sketching  the  history 
of  a  number  of  Separatist  churches^  whose  members  had  outgrown  the  dimensions  of  the 
Calviniatic  Creeds  in  which  they  had  been  reared. 

Such  was  the  state  of  circumstances,  when,  about  the  year  1837,  some 
theologians  of  Groningen,  with  two  professors  of  that  university,  Mr.  Hof- 
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stede  de  Groot  and  Mr.  Pareau,  at  their  head,  and  araieted  hj  several  clever 
preachers,  as  Mr.  Rutgers  van  der  Lae^  &c^  began  to  pnbiish  a  quarterly 
reiriew,  entitled  Truth  in  Love.  The  first  numbers  of  this  periodical  work, 
breathing  deep  respect  for  the  "  appearing  of  Chriei,"  and  urging,  above  alL, 
'Move  to  his  persoriy''^  besides  avoiding  the  dr^r  recommendation  of  the  mere 
doUrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  fluttering  theology, 
and  being  written  in  a  very  agreeable,  popular  style,  met  soon  with  the  ap- 
proval of  innumerable  persons,  and  rejoiced  especially  the  minds  of  the  or- 
thodox  with  most  happy  expectations.  It  is  true,  the  authors  of  the  articles 
which  occurred  in  that  paper,  did  not  express  their  opinions  about  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  themselves,  and  went  on  steadily,  moving  in  a  sphere  of 
devotional  admiration  of  God*s  love  in  Christ  in  general,  as  well  aa  of  deeply 
deploring  man^s  corruption ;  and  it  struck  many  that,  although  they  read  so 
much  alK>ut  the  importance  of  Chrises  personality,  and  about  the  necessity  of 
standing  in  the  connexion  of  personal  love  towards  Him,  yet  they  did  not 
meet  with  any  distinct  explanation  or  definition  of  Christ^s  very  person,  except 
of  his  humanity,  which  was  everywhere  made  prominent.  But  the  firat 
numbers  were  generally  considered  as  being  merely  preparatory,  and  promis- 
iag  more  definite  developments  in  future,  and  every  one  inclined  to  suppose 
that  he  should  soon  learn  what  they  were  about.  So  one  or  two  years  bad 
elapsed  in  deep  silence,  when  gradually  it  became  known  tJiat  the  scholars  of 
that  Groniugen  school  diffused  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  from  their  pulpits, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  authors  of  the  review,  Truth  in  Love,  began  to  de- 
velope,  or  rather  to  betray,  their  dogmatic  opinions,  in  a  more  positive  und 
undisguised  manner.  The  orthodox  and  all  tne  friends  of  Jesus  Jehovah,  and 
among  these  above  the  rest,  Mr.  Capadose  and  Mr.  da  Costa,  felt  deeply 
struck  with  sadness  on  observing  at  length  how  the  matter  stood,  and  the 
more  so,  indeed,  as  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Groningen  school  had  already  got  numerous  friends  among  the  preachers,  and 
had  rooted  itself  deeply  in  the  heart  of  a  great  many  of  the  people. 

The  truth  which  this  school  tried  to  diifuse  in  love,  was,  alas!  the  tmth  of 
natural  human  understanding,  and  not  of  scripture.  It  was,  however,  and  is 
still  more  than  most,  difficult  to'point  out  their  real  system,  the  various  opin- 
ions being  dispersed  through  the  numerous  volumes  of  that  periodical  work^ 
and  not  being  expressed  by  one  single  author,  but  by  different  authors.  Bm 
happily  we  are  at  length  enabled  to  see  the  dispersed  members  of  that  theolo- 
gical theory  united  together  into  one  body  by  tne  Professors  Hofstede  de  Groot 
and  Pareau,  in  their  Manual  of  Christian  Dogmatics  and  Apologetics,  which 
is  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 
in  the  year  1845.  Mr.  A.  des  Amorie  van  der  Hoeven,  jun.,  a  young  pastor 
of  the  Arminian  Church  at  Utrecht,  and  a  most  learned  theologian,  gave  a 
critical  account  of  this  Manual  in  1846,  in  which  he  pointed  out  many  of  its 
inconsistencies ;  but  its  heresies  are  put  in  the  clearest  light  by  Mr.  da  Costa, 
in  his  article  entitled  : — Some  Observations  about  the  true  Character  of  the  Gronin' 
gen  Theological  School  according  to  the  Latin  Manual  of  Christian  Dogmatic  and 
Apologetic  of  Messrs.  Pereau  and  Hofstede  de  Groot,  which  article  was  published 
in  the  Christian  Monthly  Review  of  January,  1847.  It  may  be  deemed  most  in- 
teresting to  give  here  a  short  account  of  Mr.  da  Costa's  remarks  with  respect 
to  tlie  chief  points  of  faith. 

**  The  Groningen  theologians,"  says  Mr.  da  Costa,  "  have  always  adopted 
and  defended  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre  existence.  The  question,  however, 
was  hitherto  not  resolved,  what  they  understood  by  that  word  pre-existence. 
But  now  it  is  made  evident  that  they  assert,  that  Christ  pre-existing  was  a 
Divine  Being,  (the  word  divine,  however,  signifies  here  in  their  language  quite 
human,  very  conformed  to  God,  and  because  of  this  conformity,  highly  loved  Jnf 
God,)  who  had  no  definite  relation  either  to  God  or  to  the  world ;  a  being 
without  any  certain  name  or  rank  among  the  creatures  of  God ;  a  human  being 
of  whom  we  are  not  allowed  to  form  any  idea,  except  such  an  one  as  may  be 
drawn  by  analogy  from  our  knowledge  of  that  human  being  while  living  on 
earth.'*    According  to  this  theory,  they  often  call  Christ  by  5ie  indefinite  title 
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of  Tkt  inkabitani  of  Unven.  Christ  is  ia  their  eyes  an  ideai  heaven-man^  who 
existed  in  beeveo  before  Adam  the  first  man  was  created,  and  came  down  from 
Jiemven  in  order  to  be  an  earik-man.  Consequently,  the  Groningeii  theologi* 
ans  venture  to  state  the  opinion,  that  there  has  been  a  humanity  ia  heaven 
before  Adam ;  a  humanity  independent  of  Adam !  Who  can  picture  to  him- 
self the  absurdity  of  such  a  monstrous  assertion,  and  ^  who  must  not  allow,** 
says  Mr.  da  Costa,  ^^that  this  is  such  an  unlimited  anthropo-apotbeosis 


never  has  ieen  performed  in  the  sphere  of  theological  philosophy,  nor  can 
be  performed  any  more."  The  key  to  the  whole  system  lies  in  the' following 
wroras  of  the  ptrofessofs  dogmatical  statement : — 

"  The  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  little  repugnant  to  his  divine 
nature,  that  He  may  be  said  to  have  manifested  his  divinity  in  the  most  human 
manner,  and  to  be  quite  a  divine  man.  For  every  man  is  divine  by  his  in- 
teUi^noe,  and  human  nature  can  be  cultivated,  in  such  a  high  degree,  to 
nnlimited  perfection,  that  it  becomes,  as  to  its  kind,  similar  to  God,  if  not 
here  on  earth,  at  least  in  life  everlasting."* 

As  to  the  salvation  and  forgiveness  of  sins  in  Christ,  the  Manual  gives  a 
declaration,  which  constantly  circles  round  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  and 
propitiation,  without  touching  it.  1  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  words 
vrhjch  Mr.  da  Costa  uses  in  Uie  review  just  mentioned  :  "  The  doctrine  of  tbe 

Erofessors,^*  says  Mr.  da  Costa,  *^  teaches  us  that  God  forgives  our  sins,  not, 
ovv'ever,  far  ChrisVe  xtke,  bur  throtigh    Christ,  and  especially  through  his 
death.    They  point  out  that  Paul  and  John,  speaking  in  figures  derived  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  call  the  covering  of  sins  a  propitiation 
far  ear  «nu  through  the  death  of  Christ.    He  being,  as  it  were,  a  most  holy 
victim,  (not  tanquam  but  quasi  victima  sanctissima.)    This  death  of  Christ  it 
the  greatest  proof  of  God^s  forgiving  love,  but  it  was  not  properly  intended 
br  God  for  a  ransom  or  a  propitiation,  or  satisfaction  to  the  claim  of  the  law.** 
Well,  then,  what  after  all,  is  this  death  ?    How  can  it  be  a  proof  of  God*t 
forg[iviug  love  t    To  this  question  the  professors  give  no  answer  at  ail.    As- 
serting SiBt  Chrises  death  is  not  the  meritorious  or  procuring  cause  of  the  for- 
^veness  of  sins,  they  venture  to  appeal  merely  to  the  forgiveness  which 
Christ  himself  imparted  before  He  died,  and  which  the  believers  of  the  Old 
Testament  enjoyed ;  or  they  point  out  that  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  intercession  between  the  father  and  his  repenting 
child.    On  which  ill-founded  argument,  Mr.  van  der  Hoeven  cannot  refrain 
lirom  remarking,  that  by  such  reasoning  the  whole  mediatorship  of  Christ 
might  be  reasoned  away,  the  parable  keeping  a  deep  silence  with  respect  to 
this  truth  likewise,  although  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  Groningen  theologians. 
According  to  scripture,  Christ's  death  is  the  decidmg  point  in  the  whole  work, 
reconciling  man^s  deadly  guilt,  and  restoring  him  to  God:  according  to  the 
Groningen  school,  on  the  contrary,  Christ's  death  is  merely  something  ac- 
cessory to  that  work  of  our  re-union  with  God. 

And  how  does  the  Groningen  school  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 
After  its  usual  manner,  it  states,  instead  of  a  unity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  a  mere  conjunction  (conjunctio).  And  what  idea  do  tliey  picture  to 
themselves  of  that  conjunction  1  '^  God,"  so  they  say,  "  has  a  certain  con- 
junction with  all  the  other  natures  which  are  the  offspring  of  His,  and  this 
conjunction  is  the  more  strict,  the  more  these  natures  are  related,  or  homo- 
geneous with  the  Deity.  Consequently  the  nature  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  only  somewhat  more  related  and  homogeneous  with  that  of  the 
Father's  than  ours  is."  In  order  to  prove  their  statement,  they  remark,  "  that 
if  Christ  had  made  himself  equal  with  God,  He  should  have  called  God  his 
brother,  and  not  his  Father,"  and  in  order  to  defend  their  opinion  with  the 
more  success,  they  borrow  their  arms  from  a  certain  Dutch  theologian  of  the 
last  century,  H.  A.  Roell,  who  publicly  and  imdisguisedly  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Bon.  Most  singular  too  is  their  definition 
of  predestination.  "  It  is  the  counsel  of  God  to  lead  men,  and  decidedly  aU 
men  to  the  highest  degree  of  blessedness."  And  having  remarked,  that  "  God^s 
love,  as  being  just,  cannot  possibly  love  one  man  with  the  disadvantage  {cum 
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damno)  of  another,**  they  proceed  to  the  conclusion,  ^  that,  therefore,  the  doo- 
trine  of  propitiation,  by  satisfaction  and  substitution  in  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
to  be  rejected."  We  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  understand  how 
this  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  such  a  previous  statement;  for  the  Gron* 
ingen  theologians,  though  rejecting  the  doctfine  pf  propitiation  by  satisfaction, 
vet  preach  a  love  of  God  which  has  blessed  us  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
Sou.  Not  less  pitiable  is  the  assertion  of  the  professors  that,  if  Cbrisrs  death 
were  the  jyrice  of  our  salvation,  neither  would  the  forgiveness  be  given /ree^yi 
nor  the  salvation  out  of  mere  love.  Indeed,  we  do  not  understand  how  the 
professors  can  get  rid  of  that  one  word  of  Scripture :  *^  Ye  are  bought  wik  a 
price  f*^ 

The  Groningen  school  are  cot  willing  to  be  called  Pelagian,  Yet  the  pro- 
fessors describe  human  nature  by  the  figure  of  a  certain  statute  of  the  god 
Glaucus,  which  Plato  speaks  of,  and  which,  having  been  drawn  up  out  of  the 
sea,  was  so  polluted  aud  covered  with  weeds  and  mud,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
to  be  known  again ;  but  having  been  washed  and  purified,  it  showed  the 
most  beautiful  form  and  countenance.  Well,  if  this  is  not  Pelagianism,  what 
is  it  ?  And  is  it  not  ouite  intelligible,  that  after  such  a  description,  the  pro- 
fessors, though  they  do  not  flatly  contradict  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  yet 
pnt  it  aside  as  a  doctrine  ^^  which  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of 
Christ's  person  and  history  ?" 

The  morality  which  the  Groningen  school  derives  from  these  principles 
has,  it  is  true,  the  appearance  of  being  quite  Christian-like.  Its  wntings  and 
sermons  abound  in  commanding  love  towards  Christ  and  our  neighbors,  and 
the  element  of  active  Christian  life  they  propose  to  excite,  is  to  express  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  all  our  words  and  actions.  However,  if  you  ask  how  man 
can  participate  in  that  spirit,  they  answer,  *'  He  must  behold  Christ's  person, 
look  on  his  behavior  ana  conduct  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  listen 
to  his  words,  and  to  the  words  of  those  who  have  already  imbibed  his  spirit 
in  a  high  measure,  as  the  apostles."  But  if  you  then  go  on  asking  what  this 
spirit  of  Christ  is,  you  find  that  they  understand  by  the  word  nothing  else  but 
a  mere  influence  {influx  ?),  Just  as  the  spirit  of  Socrates  came  upon  Plato  and 
Xenophou,  so — but  of  course  in  a  still  more  perfect  manner — the  spirit  of 
Christ  rests  upon  those  who  behold  his  person  and  study  his  conversation. 
For  Christ  himself  is  the  perfect  Man,  and  we  are  not  so  perfect,  and  even  far  less 
perfect  than  He  is.  But  carrying  within  us  by  nature  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  viral  spark  of  God's  own  life,  we  only  need  to  look  upon  such  a  perfect 
man  and  converse  with  Him,  and  then  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  that  hidden 
principle  of  divine  life  begins  to  develope  itself.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  are  its  (I  may  not  say  hi$) 
efi*ects  !  The  system  of  the  Groningen  school  has  been  called  by  many  of  its 
antagonists  a  mixture  of  Schleier-macherianism  and  Platonical  pantheism. 
And,  indeed,  after  such  facts,  I  do  not  know  what  could  be  said  m  reply  to 
this  charge. 

From  the  ensuing  paragraph  of  the  letter  it  appears  that  a  considerable  hody  of  this 
people  have  already  emigrated  to  America,  and  that  others  are  expected  to  follow.  It 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church. 

In  spite  of  the  laudable  activity  of  the  Separatists  to  uphold  their  com- 
munities, and  to  improve  both  their  spiritual  and  material  condition,  this 
young  and  tender  plant  would  not  thrive,  and  remained  constantly  in  a  state 
of  languor,  as  if  it  had  been  infected  by  some  hidden  disease  from  its  birth. 
Financial  difficulties  on  the  one  hand,  and  contempt  from  the  side  of  their 
different  antagonists  on  the  other,  made  them  gradually  look  out  for  some  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  this  trving  situation.  So  nobody  can  be  surprised, 
that  they  began  at  length  to  think  seriously  on  emigrating  to  America.  Some 
few  of  them  made  the  first  trial  in  the  years  1843,  1844,  and  as  their  letters 
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contained  encotmiging  intelligence,  the  preacher  vail  Raalte  set  off  for  the 
ne^ir  world  at  the  head  of  a  large  flock  in  1845.  In  the  same  year  the  preach- 
ers Scholte  and  Bnimmelkamp  founded  a  society  for  promoting  emigration  to 
America,  in  which  many  Separatists  participated  ;  they  bought  large  piecen 
of  land  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  in  1847  Mr.  Spholte  emigrated  with  a 
great  number  of  them  to  their  new  conntry.  The  last  intelligence  I  have 
heard  of  contains  good  news.  They  experience  many  kind  privileges  from  the 
American  government,  and  are  now  building  a  city,  which  is  called  Pella. 
The  emigrants,  however,  are  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  Dutch  Separatists, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  great  many  of  the  rest  will  follow  them  after  a 
short  time. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Tn  following  letter  was  received  some  tirae  since  from  one  who  was  then  and  is  still 
m  ftnuiger  to  the  editor.  It  evinces  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  force  of  a  certain  kind  of 
eridepoe  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  although  we  do  not  relish  the 
term  IlLciawvoyaiirc  in  any  kind  of  application  to  Swedenborg.  With  this  abatement  the  ' 
letter  wiU  be  found  one  of  interest  to  our  readers.  To  what  extent  the  writer  has  since 
become  a  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  we  do  not  know, 

DBAE  SIR, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions — of  course, 
for  the  sake  of  the  suggestions  themselves,  and  not  for  any  personal  considera^ 
tion — being  an  entire  stranger.  I  have  read  your  book  on  the  "  Resurrection*^ 
alao  your  ''Swedenborg  Library,^'  as  far  as  published.  The  subjects  of  which 
▼on  treat  are  intensely  interesting  to  the  thoughtful.  Living,  as  we  do,  many 
hundred  years  after  miracles  which  were  done  in  £gypt  and  in  Judea,  what 
have  we  but  faith  to  satisfy  us  even  that  the  man,  the  thinking  being,  the 
soul,  survives  the  dissolution  of  the  body  ?  If  Swedenborg^s  disclosures  are 
tme  (and  I  will  add,  even  if  many  of  the  well  attested  facts  in  Mesmerism  are 
true),  then  indeed  we  have  demonstration  superadded  to  our  faith ;  and  how- 
ever stroug  the  faith  of  any  one  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  it  fails  far  short  of 
demonstration. ' 

Bot  I  have  made  bold  to  address  you  for  the  sake  of  this  one  idea,  viz.  As 
yoa  are  exhibiting  before  the  public  the  disclosures  of  Swedenborg,  and  their 
claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  wise  and  good,  would  it  not  be  well  to  take 
yoor  departure  from  existing  proofs  of  some  one  or  more  of  his  actual  achieve- 
ments in  what  I  must  denominate  clairvoyance?  Because,  if  you  can  prove  sa- 
tisfactorily, for  instance,  that  he  actually  saw  and  was  cognizant  of  the  fire  at 
Stockholm  while  he  himself  was  at  Gottenberg — its  commencement — its  pro- 
sress,  and  its  termination — then  all,  or  nearly  all  obstacles  to  a  full  belief  of  his 
disclosures  as  to  other  "•  earths  of  the  Universe'^  and  as  to  the  spiritual  world, 
are  removed.  Certain  it  is  that  all  who  shall  become  satisfied  of  one  such 
fact,  will  regard  every  word  he  has  written  as  of  the  most  intense  and  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  will  eagerly  hasten  to  explore  the  vast  and  interminable  field 
which  he  Ium  opened  before  us.  Is  it  true  then,  that  he  was  endowed  with 
the  wondertul  faculty  of  a  distant  percep  ion  of  objects  and  beings  so  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  powers  and  senses  of  humanity  ?  To  prove 
this  I  should  take  the  case  of  the  fire  at  Stockholm  in  preference  to  any  oiher, 
because,  as  the  accounts  are,  there  were  fifteen  creuible  witnesses  to  them, 
besides  the  Governor  and  others,  and  the  facts  were  faithfully  investigated  by 
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Professor  Kant.  This  transaction  is  nearly  contemporary  with  ns  and  it  would 
aeem  that  any  deception  or  mistake  in  the  matter  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
exposed.  Pray,  Sir,  has  there  ever  been  any  contradiction  of  that  most  extra* 
ordinary  account  except  the  contradiction  of  mere  incredulity  ? 

Has  any  one  ever  published  a  detection  of  any  error  in  the  statements  oi 
Kant  ?  If  this  transaction  had  rested  upon  falsehood,  or  mistake,  or  delusion 
of  any  kind,  would  it  not  have  been  instantly  exposed  and  exploded  on  the 
publication  of  KanC*s  letter  ?  How  soon  after  was  that  letter  made  public  % 
Has  there  ever  been  any  such  exposure  or  explosion  1  Where  is  the  record 
of  it  ?  For  if  there  have  been  no  such  refutation,  I  most  confidently  contend 
that  we  must  believe  the  facts,  or  we  must  reject  all  human  testimony  as  to 
any  fact  not  demonstrated  to  our  own  senses.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why 
we  should  reject  the  testimony  of  these  fifteen  or  twenty  reputable  and  credible 
witnesses,  except  the  one  reason  that  it  applies  to  things  which  contravene  all 
our  experience  1  But  have  we  not  ourselves  witnessed  things  (especially  in 
the  history  of  Mesmerism)  which  were  equally  contrary  to  all  our  experience  ? 
and  therefore  is  not  this  one  and  only  reason  taken  away  ?  and  does  there 
now  remain  any  good  reason  for  rejecting  testimony  in  relation  to  this  trans- 
action, which  we  could  by  no  possibility  reject,  if  applied  to  a  matter  which 
we  regard  as  possible  and  probable  in  itself?  If  the  fact  that  any  matter  is 
against  ail  experience,  is  of  itself  a  good  and  sufiicient  reason  for  disl>eheving 
it  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  how  are  we  able  to  believe  in  the  separate  and 
independent  existence  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  ?  Is  not  this 
also  against  all  experience  ?    Let  us  at  least  be  consistent  with  ourselves. 

I  ask  again,  is  it  true  that  the  extraordinary  man  (Emanuel  Swedenborg), 
actually  saw  and  was  cognizant  of  tne  beginning,  progress  and  ending  of  the 
fire  at  Stockholm  while  he  was  himself  at  Gottenberg,  a  distance  of  200  or  300 
miles?  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  are  all  the 
hindrances  and  obstructions  to  the  belief  of  his  other  disclosures  removed. 
Altliough  the  iact  of  his  perception  of  objects  on  other  planets,  and  in  Ihe 
spiritual  world  is  not  susceptible  of  demonstrative  proof,  yet  the  two  cases 
are  so  similar  in  character,  that  if  either  one  is  demonstrated  and  proved,  we 
shall  have  no  difiiculty  in  believing  the  other,  especially  as  they  are  both  con- 
firmed by  the  solemn  asseverations  of  the  same  man,  and  he  a  person  whose 
character  Hot  truth,  candor,  integrity,  sincerity  and  sanity  was  far  above  and 
beyond  all  manner  of  suspicion  or  doubt.  There  would  remain  only  this 
qualification  of  our  credeuce,  viz.  That  as,  while  animal  life  remained,  the 
connection  between  the  inner  and -the  outer  man  was  but  partially  and  im- 
perfectly dissolved,  so  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  his  perception 
of  things  spiritual  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  senses,  were  also  par- 
tial and  imperfect — sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  to  be  depended  upon 
— but  in  the  main  true — true  to  a  deji^ree  which  would  surely  bring  all  man- 
kind into  such  nearness  of  communion  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  to 
which  we  go,  as  could  not  fail  to  make  us  both  holy  and  happy.  This  would 
indeed  be  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 

Periiaps  you  will  say  that  tlie  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  bear  such  intrinsic 
evidence  of  truth  that  it  cannot  be  necessary,  and  at  least  is  not  expedient,  to 
confirm  them  by  any  such  extraordinary  proofs,  as  the  learned  and  the  power- 
ful would  be  likely  to  reject  without  examination.  But  I  still  insist  that  the 
transaction  (the  case  of  ttie  fire,  and  perhaps  some  others  like  it)  is  so  decisive 
of  all  controversy,  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  worth  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  the  ablest  and  the  wisest  of  men,  to  be  located  both 
at  Stockholm  and  at  Grottenberg  as  a  perpetual  tribunal  until  either  the  truth  or 
the  falsehood  of  the  matter  shall  be  fully  established ;  for  if  that  one  thing  be  not 
true,  then  are  the  followers  of  Swedenborg  a  deluded  people — but  if  it  be 
true,  it  is  God's  truth — and  is  the  measure  I  propose  too  much  for  man  to  do  in 
its  behalf  1* 

*  These,  I  suppose  you  will  say,  are  wm  uquitur.      But  bear  In  mind  that  the  cases  of 
perception  of  distant  objects  on  our  own  planet,  are  capable  of  proof  and  demonstration. 
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tt  sboQld  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  (probably  a  large 
naajority)  are  so  carnally  minded  that  they  cannot  be  approached  except 
through  the  medium  pf  the  external  senses,  and  all  internal  evidence  of  any 
new,  abstract,  moral  truth  is  to  them  no  other  than  a  mere  manifestation  of 
morbid  sensibility.  The  pride  of  teaming  and  of  talent  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  coat  of  mail  which  sued  truths  can  never  penetrate  by  their  own  unaided, 
inherent  power. 

Though  a  stranger,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher. 


The  eosaing  communication,  which  discloses  in  a  striking  manner  the  early  mental 
conflicts  of  one  who  has  since  divested  himself  fully  of  the  bonds  which  bound  him  to  the 
church  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  in  which  he  ministered,  is  from  a  clergyman  now 
successfully  laboring  in  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

RET.    AKD   DEAR   SIP, 

Permit  me  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  a  minister  of  the church.    I  write 

for  the  purpose  of  solicitmg  some  information  in  reference  to  the  "  New 
Church."  Till  quite  recently  I  had  supposed  Swedenborg  to  have  been  a  vis- 
ionary enthusiast,  and  that  his  pretended  revelations  were  undeserving  of  the 
least  attention  from  any  sensible  man.  I  am  astonished  and  mortified  that  I 
have  lived  in  such  deplorable  ignorance  of  what  1  now  see  to  be  a  subject  of 
the  most  momentous  importance.  And  yet  I  can  now  see  that  God  in  hit 
mercy  has  been  gradually  preparing  my  mind  for  the  reception  of  these  im- 
portant truths,  which  have  at  length  burst  upon  me  like  a  flood  of  light  from 
the  heavenly  world. 

Bnt  a  question  of  great  difliculty  now  presses  upon  my  mind.    Can  I  con* 

■iatently  remain  in  the  ministry  of  the church  ?    I  have  endeavored  to  ez 

amine  this  question  earnestly  and  prayerfully.  lu  my  ofdination  vows,  I  pro- 
mited  that  I  would  ^^  always  so  mmister  the  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same.^ 
And  yet  I  fuid  in  the  Articles  and  Offices  and  other  standard  authorities  of  my 
ehnrch  many  things  which  from  my  heart  I  cannot  believe,  that  is,  I  cannot 
believe  them  m  the  sense  in  which  they  were  manifestly  intended  to  be  understodd,  I 
knew  there  is  a  way  in  which  many  of  my  brethren  are  accustomed  to  dispose 
of  mich  scruples  as  these,  that  is,  by  merging  their  own  private  opinion  in  the 
anthority  of  the  Church.  But  Christ  has  taught  me  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men — that  one  is  my  Master  even  Christ, — and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
serve  him  by  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 

It  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  attempt  to  predict  what  my  future  course 
will  be.  Sincerely  do  I  pray  that  the  Lord  may  sustain  me  and  enable  me  to 
follow  truth  and  duty,  even  thoueh  my  name  should  be  cast  out  as  evil,  and 
a  flood  of  reproach  and  censure  should  be  poured  upon  me. 

May  I  ask  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  act  as  my  friend  in  this  matter  1  I  am  es- 
peeimlly  anxious  to  obtain  some  information  in  reference  to  the  New  Church, 
us  niiiusiry,  &c. — I  have  no  means  at  hand  by  which  I  can  obtain  any  authen- 
tic information  on  these  subiects.  If  I  should  become  convinced  that  it  is  mv 
doty  to  enter  the  miuistry  of  the  New  Cnurch,  and  should  the  Church  feel  will 
ing  to  accept  so  poor  an  offering,  will  not  you  be  kind  enough  to  act  as  mj 
— -      -  -  -      -  • ----- 

Not  so  SM  to  objects  on  another  planet  or  in  the  spiritaal  world,  although  tlie  two  cases 
m,  flw  to  their  inbcreat  probability,  nearly  on  the  same  footing.  So  much  so  that  iftlm 
jwiini  be  proved  we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  the  latter  upon  the  testl* 
wmmj  of  Swedenborg  himself.  If  the  former  be  disproved,  then  as  to  the  latter  we  must 
fiatt  beck  ttponour  feitb  alone,  unaided  by  any  such  testimony  as  we  have  of  the  tmthe  ef 
theGoepel.  As  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg,  far  surpass  those  of  the  Gospel,  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  rest  becomes  exceedingly  important. 
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gnide  and  friend  1  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  move  in  this  matter,  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  caution.  I  am  unwilling  to  do  the  least  thing  that  will 
make  me  unnecessarily  a  subject  of  notoriety,  or  that  will  in  any  way  disturb 
the  peace  of  a  church  which  I  have  long  and  ardently  loved,  and  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  remember  with  the  tenderest  affection.  From  the  lips  of  that  em- 
inent servant  of  God ,  I  learned  those  heavenly  truths  which  led  me  to  em- 
brace Christ  as  my  Saviour.  From  his  hand  1  received  the  sacred  rite  of  bap* 
tism.  I  have  still  reason  to  believe  that  he  indulges  for  me  the  most  ajflfection- 
ate  regard,  and  there  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  my  contemplated, 
probable,  separation  from  the  Church  more  painful  than  to  know  that  I  must 
necessarily  incur  his  displeasure  and  severely  wound  his  feelings.  But  1  must 
obey  God  rather  tlian  man.  Most  siucerelv,  and  truly, 

Your  brother  in 'Christ 


The  following  is  from  one  who  is  now  an  established  receiver  of  the  doctrines  which 
were  thus  unexpectedly  brought  before  him,  and  his  pen  has  furnished  some  of  the  noost 
valuable  articles  to  the  former  Nos.  of  the  Repository. 

DEAR   SIR, 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  trespassing  somewhat  upon  yonr  attention  and 
your  time.  Through  the  Divine  Providence,  I  am  much  your  debtor  since 
your  labors  have  been  a  link  in  a  series  of  causes  which  have  brought  to  my 
notice  and  attention  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  About  one  year 
ago  I  saw  a  notice  of  the  **  Animal  Kingdom,"  accompanied  with  a  part  of  the 
Translator's  introductory  remarks,  which  greatly  excited  my  attention  and  cu- 
riosity respecting  the  writings  and  character  of  that  most  remarkable  man, 
Swedenborg.  Soon  after  that  I  saw  a  notice  of  the  "  Swedenborg  Library," 
edited  by  yourself.  I  immediately  sent  for  a  number  of  the  work,  in  order 
that  1  might,  if  possible,  form  some  opinion  of  its  merits.  This  I  received, 
and  with  what  avidity,  surprise,  and  delight  I  perused  it,  no  eye  s&w  save  that 
of  the  Infinite  One.  Without  delay  I  ordered  the  continuance  of  the  work; 
and  now  1  can  say  that  at  last  I  have  found,  what  I  have  during  the  last  six- 
teen years  been  ardently  seeking  and  sincerely  praying  for, — a  religion,  the 
doctrines  of  which  should  harmonize  Revelation  and  Reason,  and  commend 
themselves  to  the  deepest  affections  of  the  pure  in  heart,  and  the  intelligent 
in  mind.  During  that  time  I  have  stood  aloof  from  all  the  sectarian  churches ; 
have  examined  creed  after  creed;  prayed  over  the  Word,  seeking  light;  ex- 

gloredone  system  ol  theology  after  another;  and  been  an  anxious  and  steady 
Btener  to  the  preaching  of  the  da]^,  that  1  might  find  a  "True  Christian  Reli- 
gion." From  a  source  unimagined,  and  least  anticipated,  a  light  has  beamed 
upon  my  mind,  and  a  warming  radiance  sent  a  life-thrill  through  my  heart.  I 
am  a  new  creature. 

All  my  leisure  time  is  occupied  in  reading  the  writings  of  the  '^Illuminated 
Swede."  1  have  read  with  undiminished  interest,  "Heaven  and  Hell,"  "An- 
gelic Wisdom  concerning  Divine  Providence,"  "Earths  in  our  Solar  System," 
and  am  now  reading  "  The  True  Christian  Religion,"  **  The  Apocalypse  Re- 
vealed," and  have  purchased  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  shall  commence 
reading  it  as  soon  as  I  find  time.  I  have  also  read  Swedenborg^s  Life.  In  early 
life  I  M'as  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  devote  my  life  and  my 
little  talent  to  teaching  and  preaching  the  Word  of  Life,  and  did  for  some 

rears  intend  so  to  do,  but  when  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  system  of  doctrines  I  had  been  taught  (Metho- 
dism)— 1  commenced  reading  and  thinking  for  myself.  Thus  I  continued  to 
do  until  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  still  determined  to  devote 
my  life  as  stated  after  I  should  have  found  a  system  of  doctrines  satisfactory 
to  my  mind.  At  last  I  almost  despaired  of  finding  such  a  system,  and  through 
the  persuasion  of  friends  commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  studies  I  com- 
pleted, and  have  been  practising  in  this  place  three  years  nearly.    Oftentimes 


tiait  im^efltkm  of  doty  would  letam  upon  m%  with  a  donble  force.  Still  I 
finmd  an  excuse  in  the  unsettled  state  of  my  mind.  Those  impressions  still 
alnde  with  me ;  and  I  have  determined  to  prepare  myself  as  soon  as  mav  be 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  Good  and  Tmth.  WiU 
you  have  the  kindness  to  advise  a  conrse  of  reading  for  me  as  preparatory  to 
the  duties  of  an  humble  follower  and  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  Those 
who  have  authority  in  the  New  Church  may  not  deem  me  with  all  preparation 
q[iiidified  for  those  high  duties.  Yet  I  cannot  do  less  than  offer  to  do  what  I 
may,  by  Divine  assistance,  be  able. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c. 

From  the  writer  of  the  foUowing  we  have  noc  keaid  again.  In  reference  to  what  is 
•aid  In  dia  close  of  the  quotation  from  Madame  D'Alibert,  we  can  only  say  we  know  of 
no  anifaority  for  It  except  the  Yellowing,  which  occurs  fai  an  anonymous  French  woik 
cntided  **  AbrigA  des  Ouvrages  d*Em.  Swedenborg,"  published  at  StockhoUn  in  1788. 
It  professes  to  contain  a  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  preceded  by  a 
piecty  long  preliminary  discourse,  in  which  the  writer  considers  the  life  and  history  ol 
tliB  author,  the  genius  of  his  writings,  and  their  relation  to  the  present  time.  Of  the 
geneial  character  of  the  work  we  know  but  little,  though  we  observe  that  Des  Guays 
speaks  of  it  aUgfatingly.  At  the  close  of  the  introductofy  discourse  occurs  a  note  contain* 
ing  diis  paragraph ;— ^'  To  this  attestation  (viz.  of  the  Shearsmiths)  we  add,  having  i^ 
eeivad  it  ttom.  persons  entitled  to  credit,  that  a  few  days  before  Swedenboig's  death  aa 
'"*'*— *^  ftisDd  said  to  him, '  In  the  name  of  God  befoie  whom  you  are  shortly  to  appear^ 
in  die  aame  of  friendship,  declare  to  me  whedier  what  you  have  written  is  indeed  the 
veiy  tradi,'  Swedenboig  replied  to  him  ;  *  My  doctrine  is  true ;  it  has  been  icveaM 
to  ma ;  and  in  eighty  years  it  will  be  widely  disseminated.** ' 

Wo  know  of  nothing  else  on  which  this  so-caUed  prediction  rests.  The  authority  lbs 
it  is  doobtiess  apocryphal,  as  none  of  the  English  biographies  of  our  author  allude  to  itt 
8Dd  yet  at  Swedeoborg  died  in  England  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  death  would 
nef  mBy  be  veiy  minutdy  inquired  into  by  his  disciples  at  the  time  and  subsequent^, 
and  at  no  mention  of  any  such  saying  of  his  appears  to  have  come  to  their  ears,  the  pie> 
samptioii  is  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  uttered  by  him.  Still,  the  prediction,  whether 
aatfaBBflo  or  not,  seems  likely  to  be  fulfilled  according  to  its  terms,  which  merely  aa* 
a  wide  but  by  no  means  a  universal  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dis- 
As  to  the  idea  of  the  enthusiastic  lady  who  sees  in  the  celestial  Jerusaleia 
menly  tike  new  social  order  into  which  humanity  must  enter,  and  who  consequend|y 
ipoehl  Ihin  enlist  Swedenborg  as  simply  the  herald  of  a  new  social  system,  this  we  regaid 
as  a  haUueination  which  will  be  entertained  by  those  only  who  know  little  or  nothinf 
of  the  doctrines  as  doctrines  of  life.  Not  but  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  New 
Chieh  principles  wiU  go  greatly  to  modify  and  re-construct  the  present  order  of  society; 
tat  diat  tliey  will  ever  work  out  the  realization  of  such  a  social  fiibrio  as  that  devdopad 
by  FkMuier,  is  an  assumption  which  those  wiU  maintain  who  believe  it,  and  tliose  wiU 
deny  who  tUnk  it  worth  while,  which  we  do  not. 

mum  m. 

Some  three  years  since  I  heard,  for  nearly  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the 
name  of  Swedenborg — certainly  I  then  gained  for  the  first  time  anything  Ukm 
a  just  idea  of  the  Doctrines  promulgated  by  his  agency, — by  makmg  the  ae» 
qauntance  of  a  receiver  of  these  doctrines.  Clairvoyance  hadpreWouslj 
taniBfht  me  to  regard  man  as  something  more  than  mere  flak,  blood  and  boim 
(haTing  been  a  materialist),  yet  notwithstanding  the  change  I  had  been  unable 
to  adopt  the  orthodox  notions  on  the  Trinity  and  Atonement.  I  was  ardently  in 


IM  MUceUang.  I4pn'y 

soarch  of  the  truth,  when  I  fell  in  with  this  New  ChnrchnHm.  Gladly  then  did 
I,  and  do  I,  embrace  those  heavenly  truths,  satisfying  as  they  do  the  bead  and 
the  heart,  as  I  am  enabled  progressively  to  unaerstancl  them.  I  am  reading 
Swedenborg  as  time  and  opportunity  offer,  with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to 
live  the  Doctrines  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  present  unholy  social  atmos- 
phere. I  have  just  read  also  yonr  work  on  the  Relation  of  Mesmerism  to  the 
boctrines  of  S wedenborg,  which  has  been  cheering  indeed . 

I  am  reluctautly  impelled  thus  to  trespass  irpon  your  precious  time  from  aa 
ardent  desire  to  know  the  truth  of  the  following  quotation  from  an  article  en- 
titled "  The  New  Jerusalem  and  the  Phalanstery,"  from  the  Freneh  of  Madame 
D'Alibert  published  in  Brook  Farm  Harbinger  of  15  and  22  Nov.  1845.  In 
speaking  of  the  attempts  of  otliers  to  explain  the  Apocaljrpse,  she  says :  "  But 
what  the  fathers  of  the  church  had  attempted,  Swedenborg  accomplished. 
In  possession  of  the  key  of  symbols  he  has  written  that  tremendous  para- 
phrase of  the  inspired  book,  before  which  the  imagination  and  the  intellect 
recede  in  awe.  That  horse  mounted  by  death  is  the  correspondence  of  the 
humau  intellect  which  bears  within  it  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
luminaries  of  heaven  which  fall  and  are  extinguished;  represent  the  extinction 
of  every  moral  light,  the  profoimd  darkness  that  surrounds  us.  The  tribula- 
tion of  the  elect,  the  aiRictions  of  believers,  the  political  catastrophies  of  our 
epoch,  everything  is  described  with  the  greatest  exactness  in  that  paraphrase 
written  a  century  since,  and  which  everything  testifies  under  our  eyes.  But  if 
heaven  has  permitted  the  triumph  of  the  abyss,  it  has  also  foreseen  what  limits 
were  to  be  placed  to  it.  These  shall  be  shortened,  Jesus  has  said,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  many.  Open  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  and  see  d^e 
New  Jerusalem,  descend  radiant  as  a  bride  adorned  to  meet  her  husband. 
Admire  the  luxury  of  oriental  images  accumulated  by  the  Seer  of  Patmos, 
and  then  demand  from  the  tongue  of  nature  the  sense  of  these  allegorical  mys- 
teries. The  celestial  Jerusalem  is  the  new  soeial  order  into  which  Humanity 
must  enter.  The  old  earth,  which  must  disappear,  is  the  state  of  violence  and 
injustice  in  which  we  live.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  man's  obeying 
the  divine  will,  docile  to  the  voice  of  nature.  Delicious  fhiitS;  precious  stones, 
and  virtues,  felicity,  abundance,  the  inheritance  of  regenerated  man.  These 
are  powerful  images,  and  alone  capable  of  depicting  worthily  the  future  de- 
lights reserved  to  Humanity  reconciled  with  its  God.  Such  prophecies  have 
nothing  doubtful,  nothing  ambiguous;  they  are  realized  already  m  i)art  under 
our  eyes,  and  each  one  can  verify  them.  In  short  to  take  away  all  doubt,  if 
any  remained,  Swedenborg  has  fixed  the  eightieth  year  after  his  death,  as 
that  in  which  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  was  to  com- 
mence being  accomplished,  and  has  announced  that  every  thing  would  be 
fulfilled  before  the  hundredth  year^  that  is  to  say,  before  1872." 

When  looking  around  and  seeing  the  thousand  reformatory  movements,, 
especially  the  Associative,  I  have  sometimes  been  almost  persuaded  that  I 
could  descry  already  the  roseate  tints  of  the  coming  morn,  the  auroral  beams 
of  Universal  Unity.  How  else  can  I  now  believe  since  reading  your  book,  than 
that  the  sun  of  a  glorious  Future  for  Humacity  on  earth  has  already  appeared 
above  the  horizon  ? 

I  have  seen  but  few  New  Churchmen  since  reading  this  from  Madame 
I>Alibert,  (as  there  are  but  few  within  many  miles)  and  none  who  have  read  or 
heard  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  quotation.  It  is  for  information  that  I  trou- 
ble you  with  this.  The  time  seems  inadequate — it  seems  *noo  good  to  be 
tnie."  O  that  I  could  believe  it  true — believe  it  to  have  been  uttered  by  the 
Swedish  Seer! 

If  you  can  give  me  any  light  on  this  point,  and  deem  it  proper,  and  com- 
patible with  your  weighty  duties,  I  shall  be  most  happy  and  tnaukful  ta 
leceive  it.  Yoursy  for  truth. 


18*8.]  Miscellany*  ISS 

REV.  MR.  BARRETTS  MISSIONARY  VISIT  TO  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  ensiling  oommunioation  will  be  read  with  lively  interest    From  other  sources 
leant  how  highly  valued  was  this  brief  sojourn  of  our  brother  in  a  neighboring  State,  and 
hoir  much  anxiety  exists  for  its  being  repeated  whenever  circumstances  will  admit. 

Cincinnati,  April  24,  1849.   . 

XXAS.  BROTHXK, 

Knowing  that  it  is  your  wish  to  make  tiie  Repository  the  veliicle  of  com* 
municating  from  time  to  time  such  items  of  intelligence  concerning  the  pro- 
gress and  state  of  the  church  in  diflerent  parts  of  our  country  and  of  the  world* 
hBm&y  be  of  general  interest, -I  send  you  a  short  account  of  a  late  visit  I  made 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  church  in  that  city. 

At  the  solicitation  of  some  of  the  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  in 
Louisville,  I  visited  that  place  for  the  first  time  on  the  8th  of  tiiis  month,  and 
remained  there  ten  days,  during  which  time  I  delivered  nine  public  lectures  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  preached  twice,  baptized  six  persons  ^two 
adults  and  four  children),  and  administered  the  Holy  Supper.  I  lectured  tnrea 
times  in  one  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  Louisville,  once  in  the  UniversaliB^ 
four  times  in  the  Unitarian,  and  once  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  MiddletowUi 
a  small  village  about  twelve  miles  from  that  place.  The  weather  was  favo^ 
able  most  ofthe  time,  though  the  season  of  the  year  was  not.  The  lectuiei 
were  attended  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  the 
nnmber  of  steady  listeners  ranging  from  about  seventy-five  to  onenundred 
and  fifty,  accordmg  to  circumstanoes  of  weather,  place,  subject,  &c.  But  on 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  evening  the  audience  was  considerably  larger,  being 
not  £BLr  from  three  hundred. 

The  lectures  fi;enerally  were  adapted  to  the  states  of  those  who  were  unac* 
qnainted  with  the  New  Theology,  being  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Character 
and  Claims  of  Swedenborg,  Miracles,  the  Nature  of  the  Second  Advent,  the 
Spiritual  Sense  ef  the  Scripture,  the  Science  of  Correspondences,  tlie  Resniv 
rection,  Last  Judgment,  &c.  And  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  our  friends 
there,  that  not  only  a  favorable  but  a  pretty  strong  impression  was  made  upon 
a  number  of  minds.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearuig  some,  to  whom  the 
heavenly  doctrines  were  unknown  before,  express  great  delight  at  what  they 
had  heard,  and  their  intention  to  pursue  the  inquiry  still  further.  What  the 
result  may  be  cannot,  of  course,  be  foreseen ;  but  the  steadiness  in  the  attend- 
ance, and  the  apparent  respect  and  patience  (for  my  lectures  were  generally 
from  an  hoiu:  and  a  quarter  to  two  hours  in  length)  encourage  the  hope  that  my 
labors  weve  not  wholly  m  vain.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  lecture  a  collection 
(which  had  been  announced  the  evening  previous)  was  taken  up  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  library  of  New  Church  books,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
^vdshed  to  investigate  Uie  New  Theology ;  and  sufficient  was  contributed  to 
purchase  about  thirty  volumes  of  the  smaller  works  of  the  church,  such  as 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Clissold's  Letter,  Documents  concerning  Swedenborg,  Athfr- 
nasian  Creed,  Doctrine  of  Life,  Doctrine  concerning  the  Sacred  Scripture,  ^co. 
This  was  thought  to  be  quite  an  auspicious  beginning. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  important  use  which  our  brother  Fulton 
of  Louisville,  seems  to  be  performing  in  the  way  of  disseminating  the  doctrines, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  doing  it.  Mr.  F.  is  a  jeweller,  and  was  former- 
ly a  member  of  tlie  Methodist  church  :  but  having  become  an  ardent  receiver 
ofthe  New  Church  doctrines,  he  withurew  from  the  Methodist  communion,  I 
think  about  a  year  ago.  His  principal  object  in  withdra\Ving  was,  that  he 
might  be  in  greater  freedom  to  keep  New  Church  books  on  sale  or  loan — there 
being  then  no  New  Church  library  in  Louisville,  and  no  place  where  the 
works  could  be  purchased.  Within  about  a  year  or  less,  Mr.  Fulton  has  pur- 
chased at  his  own  expense  upwards  of  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  the' 
works  of  the  church,  for  which  he  advanced  the  money.  These  works  he 
sells,  loans,  or  gives  away,  according  to  circumstances,  or  as  may  best  suit  the 


iDdination  of  thoee  i^ho  oldl  for  them.  Hef  keepir  a  landing  adverdaemeiif  of 
these  works,  and  the  place  where  they  can  be  nad,  in  one  of  the  city  papers, 
fo  which  he  pays  not  far  from  twenty  dollars  per  annnm.  The  consequence 
iSi  that  he  has  sold,  since  last  August,  some  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  worth  of  the 
works,  has  loaned  upwards  of  two  hundred  volumes  witt&in  the  ^^ar,  and  given 
away,  I  know  not  how  tnany.  This  s&ows  what  a  sinrle  individual,  with  a 
•mail  amount  of  means,  may  do,  when  his  heart  is  really  in  the  cause.  And 
M  some  evidence  tlMt  his  efforts  are  producing  good  results,  I  may  mention 
die  fact,  that  while  in  Louisville  I  became  acqainted  wiUi,  or  heard  of,  indi' 
▼Iduals  connected  t^ith  the  Episcopal,  Btfptist,  Methodist,  Jhresbyterian,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist  churches,  who  are  reading  the  Heavenly  Doctrinesf 
with  more  or  less  of  interest ;  several  of  them  are  understood  to  be  full  receivers, 
ttid  are  known  to*  be  quite  active  in  circulating'  the  books  and  tfacts  among' 
theur  friends.  I  did  not  understand  thtft  any  of  5iese  persons  thought  of  with* 
drawing  frorm  their  respective  communions  at  present  ^  nor  is  that,  in  my 
opinion,  at  all  necessary,  oi  even  desirabre  under  the  circumstances.  I  think 
it  may  be  more*  usefol,  ooth  to  themselves  and  to  others,  for  them  to  remain 
In  the  churches  whefe  they  now  belong  for  some  time  to  come,  especially  if 
they  are  permitted  to  converse  ffedy  upon  the  new  doctrines,  and  loan  books 
to  whomsoever  they  will,  as,  I  believe,  is  the  case  with  most  if  not  all  of  them. 
In  this  way  old  friendships  are  not  severed,  but  remain ;  and  their  brethren 
and  acquaintance  are  much  more  ready  to  grent  a  listening  ear  to  what  they 
have  to  say  about  the  New  Theology;  much  more  ready  to  receive  truth  from 
tfaenii  than  they  would  be  if  these  persons  should  separate  themselves  fr^nt 
their  society  or  church  by  a  formal  act  of  withdrawal.  Besides,  the  New 
Church  Society  m  Louisville  is  very  small,  and  having  no  suitable  place  of  wor- 
i^p,  either  public  or  private,  they  do  not  at  present  hold  meetmgs  for  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath.  Now  I  think  it  better — far  better — ^for  New  Church  peo- 
|de  to  attend  what  is  commonly  called  an  Old  Church  meeting  on  the  Saboadi 
ttan  no  meeting  at  all  j  for  there  are  few  men  who  can  cast  off  tite  outward 
forms  of  religien,  and  neglect  the  ordinary  modes  of  worship  on  the  Sabbatlu 
without  sreat  peril  to  dieir  pi^ty — ^without  gireat  risk  of  losing  the  inward 
spirit  and  life  of  religion.  I  think  the  disposition  among  receivers  to  wiMraim 
fifom  their  former  church  and  associates  unmediately  on  becoming  interested 
in  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  this  whether  there  be  a  New  Church  society 
in  their  neighborhood  or  not,  has  hitherto  received  too  much  encouragement 
among  us.  I  think  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  heaven,  or  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  though  circumstances  may,  and 
often  do,  exist  sufficient  to  justify  such  withdrawal.  The  receptionof  a  purer 
ftuth  ouffht  certainly  to  draw  us  spiritually  nearer  to  the  Lord ;  and  we  can- 
not be  orawn  nearer  to  Him.,  without  feeling  an  increased  desire  to  draw 
others  nearer  to  us,  a  thing  which  we  are  not  very  likely  to  do  by  a  fbrmal 
not  of  withdrawal  from  their  society. 

Besides  the  books  loaned,  sold,  or  given  away  by  Mr.  Fulton,  all  who'become 
interested  in  the  Doctrines  are  furnished  with  a  liberal  supply  of  our  tracts  to 
lend  to  such  of  their  friends  as  can  be  induced  to  read  them.  And  in  tibis  way 
every  interested  reader  becomes  at  once  a  kind  of  missionary — ^a  real  laborer 
in  the  vineyard )  and  so  the  good  seed  is  being  sown  by  a  continually  increas- 
incnumber  of  hands. 

^Thus  you  see  the  good  cause  is  advancing  in  Louisville;  and,  if  the  increase 
in  the  sale  and  loan  of  the  books  and  tracts,  and  in  the  number  of  interested 
readers  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  progressi — advancing,  I  might  say,  faster 
than  in  many  places  where  there  is  a  much  larger  New  Church  Society^  and 
where,  from  the  areater  numerical  increase,  there  might  appear  to  be  a  more 
xwid  growth  of  the  church. 

Two  or  three  facts  of  a  more  particular  nature,  which  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge while  in  Louisville,  may  be  worth  recording. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  oi  an  intelligent  lady,  Mrs. ,  who,  although 

externally  connected  with  the  Methodist  church,  is  an  ardent  receiver  of  the 
New  Church  doctrines,  and  actively  engaged  in  dissemmating  them  among 
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het  aeyialntonce.  The  doctrines  were  first  hitrodnced  to  her  notiee  in  tlia 
ibllowiiig  maimer.  Ill  health,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  (I  Ao  not  ve- 
member  which)  prevented  her  from  attending  church  one  &tbbath ;  And  the 
ladj  with  whom  she  boarded  having  no  book,  as  she  said,  but  what  she  had 
jpead,  seat  to  a  ladjr  friend  to  borrow  a  ruwd.  The  husband  of  the  friend  lo 
whom  she  sent,  being  a  New  Churchman,  directed  his  wife  to  send  Nobli^i  Af^ 
jmU  instead  of  a  novel,  which  accordingly  was  done.  The  lady  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  read  stuh  a  novel,  and  immediately  on  opening  it  laid  it 

aside.    Whereupon  Mrs. » took  it  up,  and  on  turning  it  over  came  acroee 

a  chapter  that  interested  and  impressed  her  very  much.  She  read  more  of  the 
same  work,  and  with  increased  mterest ;  and  from  that  tkne  she  has  felt  little 
or  no  interest  in  any  other  than  the  New  Theologv,  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  some  others  of  her  church  to  .the  Heavenly  Doo* 
trines.  A  short  time  since  her  class-leader  in  the  Methodist  church  told  her 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  her  reading  and  believing  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg  herseff^  but  mat  he  hoped  she  would  not  pass  round  those  little  books 
<xefeiring  to  the  tracts)  among  other  members  of  xhe  church.    Whereupon 

Mrs. ,  in  a  day  or  two  after,  nuide  a  choice  selection  of  the  tracts,  and 

«ent  them  to  her  class4eader,  accompanied  by  a  polite  note  in  which  she  se- 
quested  him  to  examine  carefully  the  works  she  had  sent  him,  and  be  ffood 
enough  to  point  out  such  things  as  he  might  discover  in  them  wtuim  he 
thought  it  would  be  injurious  to  me  members  of  the  Methodist  church  gener- 
aliy  to  read.  I  confess  that  the  gentleness,  wisdom,  and  iugenuity  displup^d 
in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  pleased  me  much  more  than  a  positive  xemsal  to 
comply  with  her  class-leader*s  request. 

jLnother  excellent  lady,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Louisville,  who  had  previously  lead  some  of 
onr  doctrines,  began  attending  my  lectures  and  expressed  a  high  degree  of 
aatisfaction  and  interest  in  what  she  heard.  Whereupon  she  was  visited  bgr 
her  minister,  and  on  account  of  the  representations  (murepresentations  of 
oouise)  of  the  character  both  of  Swedenborg  and  his  writings  which  the  min- 
ister made  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  (the  lady  is  yet  a  minor),  the  mother 
positively  forbid  her  daughter  attending  any  more  Swedenborgiau  lectures  or 
reading  any  more  Swedenborgian  books !  A  most  excellent  way  this — ^mndi 
better,  probably,  than  either  mother  or  minister  had  any  idea  of — to  kslp  the 
young  lady  into  the  New  Church,  if  she  needed  any  help.  For  we  kuow  the 
things  of  heaven  never  appear  more  beautiful,  attractive,  or  desirable,  than 
wh^  seen  in  contrast  witu  their  opposite.  The  lady  yielded  to  the  maternal 
mandate  so  iiar  as  to  cease  attending  the  lectures :  but  she  is  old  enough  to 
know  that  neither  her  mother  nor  her  minister  can  think  for  her  upon  religions 
anbjectSy  any  more  than  they  can  repent /or  her,  or  shun  evilsyor  her;  andf  she 
is  wise  enough,  I  trust,  to  select  Sor  her  reading  such  religious  books  as  she  al- 
ready knows  will  open  to  her  mind  the  highest,  brightest,  and  most  consoling 
views  of  the  Lord  and  heaven,  and  aid  her  most  in  her  progress  thither. 

The  following  is  somewhat  amusing.  Before  my  visit  to  Louisville,  onr 
Mends  applied  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  Methodist  cbuFches  during  my  stay  there 
and  the  request  was  granted  by  the  society  without  much  discussion.  Bnt 
after  the  vote  to  allow  us  the  use  of  their  ^church  on  week-day  evenings  had 
been  taken,  one  member  arose  and  entered  a  demurrer  to  the  grant,  stating 
that  Swedenborg  taught,  among  other  strange  things,  that  .the  Almighty  first 
irM  hii  hand  upon  a  fish  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  finding  that  He  succeed- 
ed pretty  well  at  that.  He  afterwards  attempted  more  difficult  tasks— more  de- 
licate and  complicated  structures — until  at  length,  after  sufficient  experience  ia 
the  work  of  creation.  He  succeeded  in  making  man.  The  member  then/Mit 
down.  Whereupon  a  motion  wsLS  immediately  made  to  reconsider  their  for- 
mer vote^  after  which  a  motion  not  to  allow  us  the  use  of  their  church  passed 
nan.  eon.  This  was  stated  to  one  of  our  friends  in  Louisville  by  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church  who  was  preseut  when  this  amusing  incident  transpired. 
I  give  it  substantially  as  I  heard  it,  thinking  it  too  good  to  be  lost. 

Ax  the  request  ot  our  firiend  Mr.  Beynroth,  who  resides  at  Middletown,  a 
amall  village  about' twelve  miles  from  jLouisville,  I  visited  tkoX  ^\u.c^  v^^vdIl 
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the  night  there,  and  ^ave  one  lecture.  We  obtained  the  use  of  tfaef  Methodist 
chnrch  for  the  evening ;  and  although  I  did  not  arrive  there  until  afternoon,- 
and  no  notice  of  the  meeting  had  been  given  previous  to  my  arrival,  there 
was  quite  a  good  attendance,  probably  more  than  a  hundred  present.  I  lec- 
tured upon  the  New  Dispensation  generally,  giving  a  brief  view  of  several  of 
the  leaaing  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  showing  wherein  they  differ 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  former  church.  The  people  o?  this  village  were,  for 
the  most  part,  quite  ignorant  of  our  doctrines,  never  having  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  Nevertheless  they  listened  to  the 
lecture  with  much  apparent  interest  ]  and  some  of  them,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, were  considerably  impressed  with  what  they  heard.  After  the  lectnre 
two  or  three  individuals  came  forward  and  purchased  six  or  eight  of  the 
smaller  treatises,  with  which  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself;  and  the  next 
morning  an  intelligent  physican  of  the  place,  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  lecture,  came  to  see  and  converse  with  me  upon  the  New  Theology,  and 
parchased  a  few  of  the  smaller  works,  such  as  ttie  treatise  on  Influx,  Athan-- 
ftsiau  Creed,  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines, &c.  Upon  the  whole,  my  visit  to  Middletown  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  works  of  the  church  Which  Heft  there  should 
not,  sooner  or  later,  prove  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  some  who- 
have  hitherto  sat  in  darkness.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that 
publicr  lectures  on  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  in  order  to  be  in  the  highest  degree* 
useful,  should  always  be  followed  by  well  selected  works  of  the  church.  In- 
deed it  is  dotrbtful  whether  the  lectures  do  much  good  without  the  books. 
And  I  think  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  far  better  that  people  should  purchase  the 
books  than  that  they  should  receive  them  gratis.  They  are  then  more  likely 
to  prize  them,  and  to  read  and  preserv^e  them  with  care.  When  lectures  are 
dehvered  in  a  place  where  our  doctrines  are  unknown,  and  a  single  individual 
is  sufficiently  interested  to  purchase  a  single  book,  though  it  be  never  so 
small  a  one,  I  always  feel  as  if  seed  had  been  left  behind  which  will  not  fail* 
in  due  time  to  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit,  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred 
fold. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here  the  cxceedingkindness  which  I  received 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  ward,  pastor  of  the  Uuita?ian  society  at  Louisville, 
whom  I  had  formerly  known  when  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Hay  ward  wa.s  out  o/town  on  my  arrival  in  Louisville,  but  immediately  on  his 
return  called  to  see  me,  and  not  only  gave  up  his  pulpit  to  me  on  Sabbath 
evening,  but  quite  urged  me  to  occupy  it.  He  also  attended  my  lectures  very 
regularly,  and  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  manifest  more  kindness  or 
a  livelier  interest,  had  he  beeu  himself  a  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 
Such  a  truly  catliolic  spirit  as  Mr.  Hayward  exhibited,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
rare  among  clergymen.  I  conversed  with  him  some  upon  our  doctrines;  he 
seemed  to  feel  not  the  least  opposition  to  them,  but  fraiiKly  stated  some  of  his 
difficulties,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord — difficulties 
which  one  who  has  ever  been  a  Unitarian  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 
Mr.  Hayward  is  much  beloved  (deservedly  so  I  should  think)  not  only  by  his 
own  society,  but  by  all  denominations  in  Louisville ;  and  his  influence  upon 
that  community,  I  should  judge,  is  both  powerful  and  salutary. 

I  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  progress  ef  emancipation 
in  Kentucky;  but  have  not  time  now  to  do  more  than  simply  ta  say  that  the 
emancipation  party  in  the  state  is  said  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  in  strength  •  and  the  friends  of  free  labor  are  full  of  hope  that  the  time  is 
drawing  near  when  Kentucky  will  be  a  free  State.  They  now  hold  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  discuss  the  question  of  emancipation,  which 
they  do  witn  earnestness  and  without  molestation ;  and  most  of  their  leading 
Aiinds — ^men  like  Henry  Clay,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Judge  Tompkins,  Judge  Gra- 
ham, Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  are  zealous  advocates  for  gradual  emancipation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  judging  from  the  present  aspect  of  things, 
that  Kentucky,  before  many  years  at  farthest,  will  be  reckoned  among  ue 
non-slave-holding  States. 
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I  had  also  intended  to  'say  something  of  the  chnrch  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Stare  of  Ohio  generally,  bnt  my  letter  has  already  extended  considerably  be- 
yond the  bonnds  I  had  ^prescribed  to  myself;  and  therefore  I  must  postpone 
to  another  time,  what  I  kaye  to  say  of  the  progress  of  the  chnrch  in  our  own 

Very  truly,  yours, 

B.  F.  BAKRETT. 


ABSTRACT  OP  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  MICHIGAN  AND  NORTHERN  INDUNA  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

NiLKs,  Fridayj  Febrvani  %  1849. 

Agreeably  to  appointment  by  the  Acting  Committee,  the  Association  met 
this  day  in  Niles,  and  assembled  at  ten  o^clock,  jl.  m.,  at  the  Odd  Fellow's 
Hall. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presiding  minister,  Rey.  G.  Field. 
The  names  of  those  in  attendance  were  men  read,  amounting  to  thirty  or 
forty. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  commenced  with  reading  the  Word^ 
and  prayer  by  the  presiding  minister. 

A  committee  of  arrangements  was  appointed,  consisting  of  A.  Silyer,  R.  H. 
Mniray,  and  H.  N.  Thielsen.  Their  report  being  prepared  at  once,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  adopted,  and  the  meetings  for  worship,  &c.,  regulated 
acoordingly. 

The  presiding  minister  then  presented  and  zead  his  report,  which  was 
accepted. 

(This  report  we  here  insert.) 


Again  it  is  our  happy  priyilege  to  assemble  together  from  the  various 
parts  of  our  associated  limits — some  of  us  to  meet  friends  and  brethren  in  the 
aanae  Heayenly  Doctrines,  members  of  the  Lord^s  last  and  best  dispensation 
of  Diyine  Truth,  whom  we  haye  neyer  seen  before ;  and  others  to  meet  again, 
after  long  intervals,  each  to  congratulate  the  other,  on  the  progress  of  the 
Lord's  tru9  chnrch  on  earth.  Seasons  of  spiritual  refreshment  like  these,  give 
TOW  zeaL  replenish  with  new  powers,  and  serve  to  bring  into  a  nearer  fellow- 
ship all  the  receivers  of  these  doctrines  of  faith  and  life,  and  unite  them  in  affec- 
CioD,  as  well  as  in  thought,  into  one  family,  as  a  band  of  brethren. 

Slowly,  yet  steadily  is  the  growth  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  comes  not  in 
the  thunder  nor  in  the  storm — it  cometh  not  with  observation — ^but  all  un- 
seen, it  flows  down  from  heaven  to  man,  through  means  so  varied  and  mul* 
tiplied,  that  almost  every  day  is  manifesting  the  opening  of  these  seeds  of  life, 
in  some  new  and  living  vessel.  During  the  past  year,  another  laborer  has 
been  added  to  our  vineyard,  so  that  now  we  have  three  ministers  constantly 
officiating  in  the  Association ;  Mr.  Heniy  Weller  having  been  ordained  into 
the  first  degree  of  the  ministry  (by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard),  who  is  now  offi- 
ciating to  large  and  attentive  audiences  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  there  are  few 
places,  if  any,  where  the  prospects  are  more  favorable  for  a  large  and  flourish* 
mg  society.  The  recent  expulsion  of  Dr.  Wesilake  from  the  Methodist  church 
in  that  village,  for  his  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and 
kis  published  defence,  have  created  no  small  sensation  there,  and  will  doubt- 
less have  the  effect,  as  such  proceedings  always  have,  to  draw  the  favorable 
attention  of  many  to  the  Lord's  New  Church.  Since  our  last  annual  meeting, 
the  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong  has  removed  from  Edwardsburgh  to  Jackson,  having 
been  appointed  chaplain  of  the  prison  there,  by  the  State  Legislature. 

But  as  you  will  receive  reports  from  these  places,  containing  full  informa* 
tion  in  regard  to  everything  of  interest  to  the  Church,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
them.    In  the  yieinity  of  MmwU  (Lapeer  counQri)  in  thiis  State,  I  have  recently 
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Moertained  that  there  are  about  twelve  adult  leceivon,  moattyfirom  Soodand, 
one-half  of  whom  came  there  the  past  year.  They  have  me^inga  every  Sun- 
day morning,  at  which  time  one  of  their  number  reads  a  sermon,  or  some 
New  Church  writinffs.  They  have  also  a  pretty  extensive  library  of  New 
Church  works.  At  Flat  Rodt,  also,  there  has  recently  sprung  up,  as  it  were, 
quite  a  little  colony  of  New  Church  people,  eight  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
ohurch.  These  are  mostly  from  England.  I  delivered  two  sermons  here  a 
few  months  since  occasione'd  by  the  departure  to  the  spiritual  world  of  Mrs. 
Children. 

In  Detroit,  we  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  our  way.  We  instituted  and 
organized  a  society  here  about  a  year  ago,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  and 
we  now  number  twenty-eight ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  nearly  as  many 
more,  who  are  more  or  less  receivers,  among  whom  are  at  least  four  members 
of  the  Baptist  church,  the  minister  of  which,  about  two  yiears  ago,  made  so 
violent  an  attack  upon  us.  Regular  meetings  for  worship  are  held  every 
Lord's  day  morning,  and  occasional  social  and  society  meetings  are  held  in 
the  afternoon;  but  for  want  of  a  place  to  meet  in,  no  public  lectures  have 
been  given  in  the  evenings,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  have  not  yet  been 
enabled  to  commence  a  Sunday  school.  This  difficulty,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
obviated  before  our  next  annual  meeting.  The  reports  you  will  receive  from 
other  places  in  the  Association  will  present  many  pleasant  illustrations  of  the 
steady  increase  of  our  Heavenly  Doctrines. 

There  are  now  five  New  Church  societies,  and  three  ministers  among  us, 
stUl  we  may  say,  **what  are  they  among  so  many  1**  During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  a  steady  sale  of  New  Church  books,  and  an  increased  nuinber 
of  periodicals  taken.  There  has  also  been  commenced,  as  you  perhaps  all 
know,  a  semi-monthly  paper,  called  the  Medium^  edited  by  the  Kev.  H.  N. 
Strong,  and  published  at  Jackson,  iu  this  State. 

Since  my  last  Annual  Report,  I  have  baptized  iii  all  thirty-six  persons  (six- 
teen adults  and  twenty  children),  and  Mr.  Strong  five  or  six,  making  in  all  this 
year  forty-one  or  fony-two  persons.  The  Holy  Supper  has  also  been  regu- 
lariy  administered  to  the  members  of  the  Detroit  society,  at  each  quarteriy 
meeting. 

I  have  also  officiated  at  one  marriage,  and  seven  funerals,  besides  which  we 
have  to  record  the  departure  to  the  spiritual  world  of  two  worthy  and  estimable 
members  of  our  Association,  Mr.  Justus  Dubbin  (latterly  of  Battle  Creek,)  and 
Mr.  S.  S.  Ward  (of  this  village),  whom  many  of  us  will  remember  to  have 
seen  at  our  last  meeting  in  Detroit.  They  will  both,  ere  this,  have  found  their 
eternal  home  in  some  society  of  the  spiritual  world  where  they  will  have  for 
their  constant  associates  and  friends,  none  but  those  in  a  common  faith  and 
life,  and  from  whom  the  influences  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  descend  to 
earth  with  increased  power  and  virtue. 

That  we  who  remain,  may  still  press  onward  in  the  knowledge  and  life  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  that  every  blessing  may  be  multiplied  upon  you,  and 
that  you  may  ever  co-operate  witn  the  Lord  in  every  efiort  made  by  Him  for 
your  regeneration  and  salvation,  is  the  constant  prayer  of  your  friena  and  bro- 
ther in  the  Lord^s  New  Church. 

GEORGE  FIELD. 

February  2, 1849. 

Friday  Aflemwm. 

The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  on  the  uses  and  duties  of  an  Association  of  the  New  Church, 
presented  their  report,  which  was  read. 

On  motion,  said  report  was  accepted,  the  committee  continued,  and  their 
request  granted. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Special  Committee,  on  lectures  and  licenses, 
was  next  presented,  read  and  received. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Strong,  being  called  to  the  chair,  Rev.  G.  Field  read,  by  consent, 
the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  same  committee,  which  was  also  received. 
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Oa  aolkmi  the  fiullier  oonsideiatioii  of  these  reportSi  wms  postponed  to  the 
foDowing  momiDg. 
S.  H.  lIuRmj,  oBeied  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

iUnlwri,  That  all  ministers  who  are  connected  with  this  Association  be,  and 
diey  are  hereby,  xe^nested  to  report  each  year  the  number  of  baptisms  tlu^ 
bare  perfonned,  with  the  date  tnereof,  the  names  of  the  recipients  and  theur 
ages  when  known,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  record,  they  indnde  in  the  first 
reports,  a  fall  statement,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  baptisms  ccmfeired  \ff 
them  since  the  conunencement  of  their  labors  in  the  Association. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  presented  and  adopted ;  the  first  with* 
out  opposition,  the  second  after  a  short  discussion : 

JScto/ofd^  That  we  congratulate  our  brethren  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  having 
changed  their  ecclesiastical  organization  and  constitution,  from  that  of  a  '*  Wes- 
tern Convention,"  to  the  *'  Ohio  Association ;"  believins  this  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  facts,  and  that  uses  can  thus  be  more  efficiently  accomplished. 
AkOk 

Jlmohtdf  That  while  we  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  reception  of  the  Ohio  Associ- 
ation by  the  general  Convention,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  such  order  will  in 
doe  time  be  provided,  as  will  place  ail  members  of  the  Convention  on  an 
equal  footing. 

A  resolution  recommending  the  ordination  of  Henry  Waller,  into  the  second 
g:nide  of  the  ministry,  was  then  introduced,  but  after  a  short  discussion  was 
withdrawn  at  his  own  instance. 

Adfonmed  to  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Saturday  Mornings  February  8. 

The  reports  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Licenses  were 
next  taken  up,  and,  by  order  of  the  meeting,  again  read. 

On  motion,  the  majority  report  was  formally  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
fomrtofive. 

to  two  o'clock,  p.  u. 


Saturday  Afternoon. 

Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

Bev.  H.N.  Strong,  presented  a  report  composed  chiefly  of  extracts  from  his 
official  report  as  chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary,  which  was  read  and  accept- 
ed:  as  was  also  a  communication  from  the  Marshidl  Society. 

B.  H.  Murray  ofiered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  Lectures  and  Licenses  has  stated 
that  his  report  was  prepared  without  timely  knowledge  of  all  the  positions 
snpported^  the  majonty,  therefore, — 

JUeolvedy  That  said  minority  be  authorized  to  amend  his  report  for  publica- 
tion, so  as  to  meet  any  points  in  the  majority  report,  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared ;  and  that  the  majority  have  a  similar  privilege  of  noticing  in  con- 
nection with  their  published  report,  any  new  matter  introduced  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

On  motion  of  A.  Silver,  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee  on  Lectures  and  Licenses  was  reconsidered. 

John  Allen  ofiered  the  following  preamble,  and  resolution,  which  were 
adopted,  by  a  small  majority. 

WhereaS;  the  reports  from  the  committee  of  Lectures  and  Licenses,  relate  to 
a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  on  which  full  reflection  and  deliberation 
should  be  bestowed  previous  to  decisive  action — 

Reeolvedj  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  back  to  the  same  conmiittee 
fcv  further  consideration,  and  to  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. 


Jtbev  Fox,  pioposed  a  resolTrtkm  respec^g  the  0oIemiilsatkm  of  niBniagei 

which  being  amended  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  in  the  New  Church  it  is  considered  important  that  maniages  be 
solemnized  by  a  religious  ceremony,  and  whereas,  the  scattered  conditioii  d 
members  and  receivers  throughout  the  State,  render  it  inconvenieiit  and  often 
impracticable  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  minister  of  the  second  grade, 

kaolvid^  That  this  Association  regard  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  as  a 
euitable  and  proper  function  of  ministers  of  the  first  grade,  within  its  linutSi 
and  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Creneral  Convention  be  requested  herein. 

C.  L.  Merriman  offeiled  a  resolution  inviting  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard  to  officiate  as 
ordaining  minister,  &c.,  as  occasion  might  arise,  within  this  Association,  but 
such  invitation  being  opposed  as  unnecessary^  it  was  not  adopted. 

Voted^  That  three  hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
|>rinted  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  Committee  on  communica- 
tions be  directed  to  make  a  suitable  distribution  of  the  same  to  the  members, 
and  to  other  co-ordinate  bodies  of  the  Church . 

Voted,  That  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  fa 

Sublication  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,  New  Church  Repository,  and 
(edium. 

H.  Thielsen  moved  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which,  after  a 
short  discussion,  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  following  suggestions  have,  in  the  Journal  of  the  General 
Convention,  been  communicated  to  the  difi*erent  Associations  and  Societies  in 
the  United  States,  viz : 

'*  Ist.  That  the  title  of  this  Convention  be  altered  to  that  of  the  General  Con* 
ference  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  United  States ; 

"  2d.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  form  a  Triennial  Conference ; 

^M,  That  this  Conference,  based  upon  charity  and  neighborly  love,  shall 
be  of  an  advisory  character; 

**  4th.  That  each  Association  be  left  in  freedom  to  regtdate  its  own  con- 
cerns;" 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  views  the  changes  therein  contemplated 
with  approbation,  and  hopes  that  a  general  concurrence  may  soon  warrant 
their  adoption. 

On  motion  of  L.  Lyon,  Resolved,  That  this  Association  welcome  with  pleasure 
the  publication  of  the  Medium  in  our  midst,  and  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
support  of  the  New  Church. 

A  resolution  offered  by  R.  Children,  to  the  effect  that  application  be  made 
for  the  ordination  of  an  ordaining  minister  for  this  Association,  was,  on 
motion,  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  the  result  of  which 
was  announced  as  follows : — 

Presiding  Minister,  H.  N.  Strong, 

Recording  Secretary,  R.  H.  Murrat, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Ariel  Silver, 

Treasurer,  H.  Thielskm, 

(  £.  M.  Chamberlain, 
Bal.  of  Acting  Committee,      <  Jabez  Fox, 

(  Lucius  Lton. 

No  other  business  offering,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Use  of  the  New  Baptist  Meeting  House  having  been  obtained,  Mr. 
Field  preached  on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Allen  lectured  on  Saturday  evening, 
Mr.  Strong  preached  on  Sunday  morning,  and  Mr.  Weller  in  the  evening, 
followed  by  Mr.  Field  in  concluding  remarks. 

The  audiences  were  large,  and  on  Sunday  both  morning  and  evening,  the 
house  was  crowded. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  members  and  friends  of  the  New  Church  assem- 
bled in  the  same  Hall  where  their  previous  meetings  had  been  held.  The 
sacrament  of  Baptism  was  administered  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong  to  the  infant 
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of  E.  M .  and  Pftebe  Chamberlain,  and  of  Han9  and  Ellen  Thielsen, 
tbe  Lord's  Supper  was  also  administered,  and  partaken  by  about  forty  per- 
•ens.  After  which  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  JVIr.  Strong, 
nting  Mr.  L.  B.  Lawrence  to  Miss  E.  £.  Copley. 

Tlie  mseting  was  then  continued  as  a  social  meeting,  during  which  short 
addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Field,  Silver,  Fox,  Merriman,  Allen  and 
Weiler,  chiefly  in  giving  accounts  of  their  efforts  and  success  in  the  spreading 
flf  the  tmth.  These  were  exceedingly  interesting  and  gratifying,  and  evinced^ 
m  very  strong  light,  a  remarkable  state  of  preparation  in  the  public  mind  for 
the  truths  of  the  New  Church— that  '^the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
kborers  are  few."  ROBT.  H.  MURRAY,  Sec'y. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  report  of  Rev.  Henry  Weller, 
if  Giuid  Rapids. 

GsAND  Rapiss,  January  30, 1849. 


Since  my  ordination  into  the  first  gmde  of  the  New  Church  ministry,  which 
as  on  tlie  31st  of  July  last,  I  have  delivered,  as  nearly  as  I  can  call  to  mind,- 
between  70  and  80  lectures  and  discourses.  In  Goshen,  Mishawaka,  CassO" 
poliSf  and  Niles,  about  25,  and  about  50  in  Grand  Rapids  and  its  vicinity.  As 
yon  will  doubtless  receive  a  report  from  tbe  Goshen  Society,  I  need  only  sav 
that  the  good  people  of  that  place  always  lend  a  ready  ear  to  New  Churcn 
lectures :  the  attendance  is  invariably  large  for  the  size  of  the  village,  and  the 
attention  and  interest  very  great.  1  have  ever  been  received  by  the  friends 
with  cordial  affection,  and,  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  they  have 
contributed  liberally  towards  paying  my  expenses.  In  Mishawaka,  where  I 
lectured  six  evenings,  and  which  was  the  first  time  of  my  visiting  tliat  place, 
there  was  a  large  audience  all  the  time.  The  leading  members  of  the  different 
denominations  attended,  and  the  apparent  effect  was  to  remove  their  pre- 
judices, and  induce  a  favorable  view  of  N.  C.  doctrines.  It  was  in  con- 
templiation  to  establish  a  New  Church  library,  but  whether  it  was  carried  into 
effect,  I  have  not  learned.  Cassopolis  furnishes  a  few  steady  hearers,  but  at 
Niles  we  have  yet  failed  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  I  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  Having  before  paid 
two  visits,  delivering  at  each  time  a  long  course  of  lectures,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  leading  many  to  read  and  receive  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  I 
found  a  field  of  usefulness  opening  up  to  me,  of  no  common  magnitude.  The 
people  of  this  village  are  generally  more  intelligent  than  the  general  class  of 
the  inhabitants  of  western  villages;  and  although  a  regular  church-going 
people,  yet  the  preaching  of  the  old  doctrines  failed  to  satisfy  them.  At  the 
time  of  my  first  visit  a  tremendous  excitement  was  attempted  to  be  got  up  bv 
a  revivalist  preacher.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  had  turned  away  with 
disgust  at  the  proceedings,  and  as  their  minds  were  excited  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  they  were  prepared  to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of  Truth,  and 
gradually,  ever  since,  the  way  has  been  opening.  Two  years  ago  a  few  books 
were  sent  on  to  this  place,  by  our  friend,  Lucius  Lyon ;  this  was  the  beginning, 
and  now  we  may  say  a  general  interest  in  the  doctrines  is  manifested  through- 
out the  communitv.  Our  meetings  for  public  worship  are  held  in  the  Court 
Honse,  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  mornings  'and  evenings,  and  I  have  preached 
regularly  since  the  beginning  of  October,  besides  occasional  lectures  in  the 
week  at  a  lecture  room  and  school  house  in  the  vicinity.  So  far  from  any 
abatement  in  the  interest,  it  is  constantly  growing,  so  that  at  this  moment  it 
almost  amounts  to  an  excitement.  The  new  Church  is  the  topic  of  general 
conversation.  Nor  must  we  omit  here  our  acknowledgments  to  those  who 
have  strenuously  opposed  the  progress  of  the  cause.  Dr.  Pond  has  been 
industriously  circulated,  and  he  has  performed  his  mission.  The  terrors  of 
excommunication  have  been  resorted  to,  and  they  have  done  their  work.  Our 
brother.  Dr.  Westlake,  was  excluded  from  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  he  has  pub- 
lished their  charge  and  proceedings,  with  his  vindication,  which  is  read  eagerly 
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cfttholic  interpretation  of  doctrine;  that  doctrinal  interpretations  liiffer  in  Ai 

church  of  Rome  from  each  other^  and  aometimes  so  widely  from  the  catholic 
statement,  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  the  original  doctrine  remains ;  that  will 
regard  to  faith  and  reason,  Suarez,  as  cited  in  the  Remarks,  is  not  opposed  tt 
Swedenborg ;  neverthless  that  the  distinctions  attempted  to  be  established  h$ 
tween  £ftith  and  reason  have  no  foundation  either  in  the  nature  of  ChristianJt| 
or  the  right  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  that  writers  of  acknowledge 
authority  in  the  Roman  communion  have  themselves  admitted  suflicient  fl 
justify  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in  Mr.  Noble^s  Appeal ;  that  the  Remmi$ 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  a  vicious  circle  of  argument  in  regard  to  tfli 
Scriptures,  tradition  and  reason,  as  well  as  into  numerous  inconsis(enciMj 
that  the  design  of  the  observations  on  miracles  in  the  Appeal  has  been  misq^ 
prehended ;  that  the  argument  from  tradition  is  of  no  avail;  that  the  ol^tioor 
to  Swedenborg,  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord,  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  Ulf 
personal  character  with  that  of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar,  as  descriMf 
by  Butler  and  Faber,  are  unfounded,  and  have  actually  no  weight  with  a  l»mii 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country ;  consequently,  that  the  leaMiE 
urged  in  the  Remarks  against  listening  to  the  Appeal,  or  examining  the  writiifl' 
of  Swedenborg,  are  of  no  value,  and  that,  as  such,  Mr.  Noble's  Appeal  eoHl^ 
tinues  in  all  its  force.  Such  is  a  very  general  outline  of  the  arguments  pv^ 
sued  in  the  ensuing  pages.  * 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  C.  is  perhaps  of  too  abstruse  and  rigidly  logical  dn^ 
racter  to  be  adapted  to  popular  purposes,  even  in  the  New  Church,  but  to  ooS^ 
who  likes  to  be  refreshed  by  a  specimen  of  sound  and  irrefragable  argumentt 
there  will  be  no  disappointmejit  in  reading  this  work.  i 

1 

2. — Beneficxmce  of  Design  in  ike  Problem  of  Evil  vindicated  by  the  Late  of  Caitmi 
iion  in  the  Physical  Conxstruction  of  Matter,  By  a  Journktmak.  Nkw-You)I 
LiAViTT,  Trow  &  Co.  1849,  12mo.    pp.  213.  Ji 

This  cmrious  work  the  author  denominates  the  "  Tenth  Bridgewater  Treatiie,*j 


probably  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  possibly  as  an  indication  of  his  o 
idea  of  its  value  and  importance.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  DuM 
premium  would  have  been  awarded  to  the  "  Journeyman's"  job  as  here  atf* 
ecuted,  unless  upon  the  ground  of  its  surpassing  self-confidence  in  the  tone  4B 
its  assumptions.  The  professed  aim  of  the  work,  as  indicated  by  its  tide,i^ 
soon  lost  sight  of  by  the  reader,  however  the  case  may  have  been  withthlf 
writer,  and  in  the  third  chapter  headed  "  Dynamical  Physiology,"  we  are  tbil* 
set  down  at  the  true  starting  point  of  causation.  \ 

A 

'^  The  discussion  of  the  darkest  problem  of  life  must  needs  involve  the  MM 
sideration  of  its  cause,  and  carry  us  back  over  a  period  of  unknown  centmim 
to  a  time,  when  the  Father  and  the  Son  entered  into  a  consultation  on  M 
nature  and  constructive  tendencies  of  the  great  law  of  universal  causaHon^  ttfC 
bound  themselves  by  a  covenant  transmitted  to  us  through  Moses,  in  wludl 
the  Father  himself  was  to  preside  over  the  general  law,  wliile  the  Son  ooal 
sented  to  the  support  of  its  special  acts."— P.  45.  »ii 

After  a  good  deal  of  discoursing  about  the  separate  provinces  and  anti<^ 
pative  economies  of  these  two  ^^  Sovereigns  of  the  universe,"  as  the  authir 
terms  them,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  dynamical  agent  flM> 
ployed  by  them  in  the  manifold  phenomena  of  the  universe  is  oxygen  gas,  ^ 
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fint  great  pmpartsr  of  which  is  pernument  dagticUy^  and  the  diffiarenee,  he  says, 
bslweea  elasticity  and  permanent  elasticity  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  finite 
lad  infinite  power.  It  is,  therefore,  **  a  force  fitted  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
ndverse,  with  power  to  sustain  its  ponderous  machinery  in  perpetual  motion.'* 
Oxygen  gas,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  generating  cause  of  matter,  die 
use  of  attraction,  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  by  the  time  we  have 
im  the  foil  round  of  all  its  potencies  we  are  ready  to  ask  what  occasion  for 
JDy  other  Deity  than  this  omnipotent  gas.  The  following  sentences  have  a 
ttange  sound  to  the  ears  of  a  New  Churchman,  ^*  There  will  be  a  time  when 
Aaattractive  force  of  this  globe  will  begin  to  give  way,  and  the  central  ener- 
gies of  its  motive  power  will  dissolve  it  with  liquid  fire.^' — '^  We  are  to  trace 
the  successive  steps  of  our  psycho-moral  and  mental  structure  from  one 
the  same  cause,  that  forms,  unfolds,  and  sustains  all  other  matter^  whether 
fte  matter  be  organic  or  unorganic." — "  The  resurrection  of  life,  however 
]iauily  it  may  be  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  to  receive  its  demonstration  only  in 
tie  law  of  matter.^    This  will  suffice  for  the  "journeyman.^' 
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EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

It  is  paiDfal  to  meet  with  such  paragraphs  as  the  following  from  the  *'  Christian  In- 
quirer" (Unitarian)  of  May  20.  <*  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  God  is  one  which 
Bay  be  said  to  become  yearly  less  credible,  as  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Nature  expands 
nder  the  revelations  of  science.  The  telescope  is  continually  bringing  new  constella- 
Hobs  of  worlds  into  view,  all  the  creation  and  domain  of  the  Infinite  Jehovah.  The  earth 
il wheeled  along  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  a  second,  and  objects  on  its  surface 
OB  made  to  change  their  relative  position  once  in  twelve  hours,  so  that  what  is  now 
'  Meending  to  heaven,  before  another  day  shall  have  elapsed,  will  be  relatively  dcbcending 
iQlbe  infernal  regions,  if  there  be  such  a  place.  The  idea,  then,  that  the  Infinite  Jeho- 
nk,  to  whose  immensity  the  orbit  of  our  earth,  vast  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  no  more 
Au  a  grain  of  sand  to  our  globe,  became  incarnate  in  the  body  of  an  unborn  infant,  and 
«u  borne  in  the  mother's  arms,  besides  being  subjected  to  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth,  becomes  so  wholly  repugnant  to  reverence,  as  well  as  reason,  that  the 
liopoaition  has  only  to  be  made  to  be  rejected,  as  extravagant  as  well  as  incredible.    The 

r>logiefl  of  Asia  can  scarcely  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  proposition  that  Jehovah  lived 
and  thirty  years  on  earth,  in  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  his  creatures !  We 
a^  at  once,  that  there  mu$t  be  some  mistake.  Those  who  make  such  assertions,  cannot 
''M  the  import  of  the  language  they  use.  The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  may  linger 
■Vhile  longer  in  the  creeds  or  sects,  and  in  the  faith  of  the  nnthinkii^g,  but  it  will  gradual* 
1^  and  imperceptibly  be  abandoned,  under  the  advancing  light  of  science  and  the  iUumia* 
StioQ  of  the  human  mind.*' 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  destined  to  **  become  less  and  less  credible  every 
ftn?*  and  ailer  "  lingering  awhile  longer  in  the  creeds  of  sects,  is  to  be  gradually  and 
impcneplibly  abandoned  under  the  advancing  light  of  science  and  the  illnmination  of 
ihe  baman  mlod,"  we  haiitate  not  to  say  that  it  will  be  becaiMethft  \)^uva3Uiaiiaa^ 
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cttholic  interpretation  of  doctrine;  that  doctrinal  inieipretations  ^iHer  in  tlM 
church  of  Rome  from  each  other^  and  sometimes  so  widely  from  the  cathoUo 
statement,  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  the  original  doctrine  remains;  that  with 
regard  to  faith  and  reason,  Suarez,  as  cited  m  the  Remarks,  is  not  opposed  to 
Swedenborg;  neverthless  that  the  distinctions  attempted  to  be  established  b^ 
tween  ^ith  and  reason  have  no  foundation  either  in  the  nature  of  Christiaaiiy. 
or  the  right  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  that  writers  of  acknowledgqOi- 
authority  in  the  Roman  commimiou  have  themselves  admitted  sufficient  to 
justify  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in  Mr.  Noble's  Appeal ;  that  the  jRemorlt 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  a  vicious  circle  of  argument  in  regard  to  dis 
Scriptures,  tradition  and  reason,  as  well  as  into  numerous  inconsistencietf 
that  the  design  of  the  observations  on  miracles  in  the  Afpeal  has  been  niis«p^ 
prehended :  that  the  argument  from  tradition  is  of  no  avail ;  that  the  ob^tiont 
to  Swedenborg,  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord,  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  lite 
personal  character  with  that  of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar,  as  described 
by  Butler  and  Faber;  are  unfounded,  and  have  actually  no  weight  with  a  laxgo 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country ;  consequently,  that  the 


urged  in  the  Remarks  against  listening  to  the  Appeal,  or  examining  the  writingt 
of  Swedenborg,  are  of  no  value,  and  that^  as  such,  Mr.  Noble's  Appeal  con* 
tinues  in  all  its  force.  Such  is  a  very  general  outline  of  the  arguments  pop- 
sued  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  C.  is  perhaps  of  too  abstruse  and  rigidly  logical  chap 
racter  to  be  adapted  to  popular  purposes,  even  in  the  New  Church,  but  to  one 
who  likes  to  be  refreshed  by  a  specimen  of  sound  and  irrefragable  argument, 
there  will  be  no  disappointment  in  reading  this  work. 


2. — ^Beneficxmce  of  Design  in  ike  Problem  of  Evil  vindicated  by  the  Law  (^  Ca^ 
Hon  in  the  Physical  Construction  of  Matter.    By  a  Jovkvxtuax.    Nkw-Yoek:' 
Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co.  1849,  12mo.    pp.  213. 

This  curious  work  the  author  denominates  the  "  Tenth  Bridgewater  Treatise," 
probably  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  possibly  as  an  indication  of  his  own 
idea  of  its  value  and  importance.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Duke*8 
premium  would  have  been  awarded  to  the  "  Journeyman's"  job  as  here  or- 
ecuted,  unless  upon  the  ground  of  its  surpassing  self-confidence  in  the  tone  of 
its  assumptions.  The  professed  aim  of  the  work,  as  indicated  by  its  titlCyis 
soon  lost  sight  of  by  the  reader,  however  the  case  may  have  been  with  xhB 
writer,  and  in  the  third  chapter  headed  "  Dynamical  Physiology,"  we  are  thus 
set  down  at  the  true  starting  point  of  causation. 

''The  discussion  of  the  darkest  problem  of  life  must  needs  involve  the  ooo* 
sideration  of  its  cause,  and  carry  us  back  over  a  period  of  unknown  centnriai^ 
to  a  time,  when  the  Father  and  the  Son  entered  into  a  consultation  on  the 
nature  and  constructive  tendencies  of  the  great  law  of  universal  causaHony  asd 
bound  themselves  by  a  covenant  transmitted  to  us  through  Moses,  in  whkib 
the  Father  himself  was  to  preside  over  the  general  law,  while  the  Son  ooH" 
scnted  to  the  support  of  its  special  acts." — P.  45. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discoursing  about  the  separate  provuices  and  antici- 
pative  economies  of  these  two  ^^  Sovereigns  of  the  universe,"  as  the  author 
terms  them,  he  comes  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  great  dynamical  agent  esh 
ployed  by  them  in  the  manifold  phenomena  of  the  universe  is  oxygen  gas,  the 
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fint  gieat  property  of  which  is  permanewt  datticUy^  and  the  diffiarenee,  he  says, 

bstweea  elasticity  and  pennanent  elasticity  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  finite 

Md  infinite  power.    It  is,  therefore,  **  a  force  fitted  to  the  mechanism  of  the 

■UYerse,  with  power  to  sustain  its  ponderous  machinery  in  perpetual  motion.^ 

Okygen  gas,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  generating  cause  of  matter,  die 

of  attraction,  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  by  the  time  we  have 

the  fall  round  of  all  its  potencies  we  are  ready  to  ask  what  occasion  for 

sny  other  Deity  than  this  omnipotent  gas.    The  following  sentences  have  a 

ttange  sound  to  the  ears  of  a  New  Churchman,    ^*  There  will  be  a  time  when 

fte.attractiTe  force  of  this  globe  will  begin  to  give  way,  and  the  central  ener« 

fptti  of  its  motive  power  will  dissolve  it  with  liquid  fire." — '*  We  are  to  trace 

CNtt  the  soccessive  steps  of  our  psycho-moral  and  mental  structure  from  one 

ad  the  same  cause,  that  forms,  unfolds,  and  sustains  all  other  matter^  whether 

te  matter  be  organic  or  unorganic." — "  The  resurrection  of  life,  however 

|iunly  it  may  be  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  to  receive  its  demonstration  only  in 

die  law  of  matter.^    This  will  suffice  for  the  '*  journeyman.*^ 
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EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

It  is  paiDfnl  to  meet  with  such  paragraphs  as  the  following  from  the  *'  Christian  In- 
quirer^ (Unitarian)  of  May  20.    <*  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  God  is  one  which 
may  he  said  to  become  yearly  less  credible,  as  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Nature  expands 
mder  the  revelations  of  science.    The  telescope  is  continually  bringing  new  constella- 
tioBS  of  worlds  into  view,  all  the  creation  and  domain  of  the  Infinite  Jehovah.    The  earth 
if  wheeled  along  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  a  second,  and  objects  on  its  surface 
lie  made  to  change  their  relative  position  once  in  twelve  hours,  so  that  what  is  now 
Msending  to  heaven,  before  another  day  shall  have  elapsed,  will  be  relatively  descending 
to  the  infernal  regions,  if  there  be  such  a  place.    The  idea,  then,  that  the  Infinite  Jeho- 
nh,  to  whose  immensity  the  orbit  of  our  earth,  vast  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  no  more 
than  a  grmin  of  sand  to  our  globe,  became  incarnate  in  the  body  of  an  unborn  infant,  and 
was  home  in  the  mother's  arms,  besides  being  subjected  to  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolu- 
tioDi  of  the  earth,  becomes  so  wliolly  repugnant  to  reverence,  as  well  as  reason,  that  the 
proposition  has  only  to  be  made  to  be  rejected,  as  extravagant  as  well  as  incredible.    The 
myiholpgies  of  Asia  can  scarcely  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  proposition  that  Jehovah  lived 
thiee  and  thirty  years  on  earth,  in  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  his  creatures !    We 
WKf  at  once,  that  there  mu$t  be  some  mistake.    Those  who  make  such  assertions,  cannot 
M  the  import  of  the  language  they  use.    The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  may  linger 
ivliile  longer  in  the  creeds  of  sects,  and  in  the  faith  of  the  unthinking,  but  it  will  gradual- 
ly and  imperceptibly  be  abandoned,  under  the  advancing  light  of  science  and  the  iUumia* 
itioQ  of  the  human  mind." 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  destined  to  **  become  less  and  less  credible  every 
yen"  and  after  "  lingering  awhile  longer  in  the  creeds  of  sects,  is  to  be  gradually  and 
isptneplibly  ahandoned  under  the  advancing  light  of  science  and  the  illumination  of 
th*  bamui  mind,"  we  haiitate  not  to  say  that  it  will  be  because  the  illumlnatiQn  of 
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•olBBoe  fWAUflurt  «p»  coctiiigaifhM*  and  attedy  ■nnihilatm  the  iUnmiiiattoii  of  the  Dhriaa 
Word.  It  will  be,  moreover,  becanee  the  advaaeoment  of  that  beaTenlj  ehiuoli»  tbo  New 
Jemaalem,  whoee  ver/  conier>ttone  is  this  prieeleee,  peerloM,  and  ineKpognable  trath  of 
the  IneamatioQ  of  Jehovah  is  etayedliii  mid  oareer,  when  notwithitandiiig  we- have  the 
pled^^  promise  and  pnrpoee  of  the  Immatable,  that  this  heaven-desoeaded  Chmok 
flhali  nniversally  prevaiL  Why  do  not  the  upholders  of  Unitariaolsm  peroeive  that  tha 
true  groand  of  debate  is  in  regard  to  the  autkoritf  which  the  olfendiny  tenet  pleads  fiw 
itself  t  Is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  fair  and  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  inspired 
volume,  or  not  ?  '*  There  mmU  be  some  mistalce.  Those  who  make  suoh  assertions 
cannot  ibel  the  import  of  die  language  they  use.**  But  the  language  is  not  theirs,  but  Je> 
hovah's.  His  name,  that  is,  his  nature,  was  to  be  "  Immanuet,**  which  is  0od  wiA  ii§9 
aftd  what  need  we  more  as  a  warrant  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Inoaraatloa  t 

The  p^"«"g  of  the  above  paragraph  reminds  us  of  the  item  now  traveOlBf  the  rounds 
of  the  religious  papers,  that  the  first  National  Catholic  Council  has  recently  been  held  at 
Baltimoie,  in  which  we  learn  that  the  holy  fathers  assembled  determined  to  pray  the  Bicif 
Father  (not  assembled)  ^o  di/Uu  a$  an  articU  offaiih  the  JmmandaU  ComeqtUom,  We  «• 
very  much  inclined  to  unite  in  this  petition,  for  we  have  great  curiosity  to  see  what  kind 
of  definition  would  be  given  of  the  doctrioe  by  the  infallible  oracle  at  Rome,  provided,  in- 
deed, Ids  Holiness's  chair  in  the  Vatican  is  not  still  empty  when  the  petition  arrives.  We 
confess  too  to  a  great  desire  to  see  the  same  doctrine  defined  as  held  by  all  the  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  bodies  of  Christendom.  But  it  is  probably  the  last  thing  that  the  *<  last 
man"  will  see  in  the  present  world,  for  the  day  of  theological  definitions  on  the  part  of 
Popes  and  Councils  has  eflfectually  gone  by,  and  though  the  heretics  in  all  the  sects  will  be 
sternly  arraigned  for  their  errors,  yet  when  they  demand  specifications  based  upon  the 
statute-book  of  the  seel,  that  is  to  say,  its  creed,  they  are  never  forthcoming,  but  he  It 
borne  down  by  obloquy  as  contravening  what  everybody  knows  to  be  the  truth,  though 
nobody  cares  to  take  the  responsibiUty  of  showing  where  it  is  to  be  found  recorded.  The 
fiict  is,  there  is  too  much  mental  freedom  at  this  day  among  all  the  denominations  to  al* 
low  a  suflBcient  degree  of  unity  for  the  authoritative  enunciation  of  a  single  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  least  of  all  of  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Miraculous  ConoeptkML 
This  is  the  comer  stone  of  all  inspired  teaching  respecting  Christ  and  redemption,  and  ft 
ooold  not  be  touched  without  opening  the  whole  subject  of  the  Lord's  ineamation,  and 
of  course,  of  his  supreme  Deity,  and  this  is  a  point  which  the  whole  Christfan  liroildl, 
POpisli  and  Protestant,  are  equally  averse  to  look  full  in  the  face.  They  will  go  to  tba 
death  in  defence  of  the  Tripersonal  Trinity,  but  put  once  the  question — ^Is  Jenu  Ghriit 
the  true  and  veritable  Jehovah  1— which  necessarily  precludes  the  idea  of  his  beinf 
merely  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,— and  they  are  struck  dumb  at  onoe.  This  Is  a 
view  of  the  subjeoti  which  takes  them  wholly  unawares.  Until  reminded  of  it,  thej  sesn 
utterly  unconscious  of  any  special  moment  in  the  question,  why  a  miraculous  ( 
was  necessary — ^why  the  not  having  of  a  hnm^  fhther  was  as  indispensable  to  the  i 
of  redemption  as  the  having  of  a  human  mother.  The  question,  however,  hat  yut  to  bu 
answered,  the  article  of  faith  yet  to  be  defined. 

A  letter  just  leoelved  from  Dr.  Tafel  informs  us  that  he  is  at  present  employed  in  p«b> 
Uthing  the  posthumous  treatise  of  Swedenborg  Us  Amma^  or  Conetmimg  At  Btd^  of 
which  wo  shall  speak  more  particularly  in  our  next 

The  General  or  Eastern  Convention  of  the  New  Church  meets  at  PhlladelphiB«  on  Ikt 
aeoond  Wednesday  of  June  (13th},  1849. 

The  Discourse  on  '*  Life,**  delivered  some  months  ago  by  the  Editor  of  the  Repotitoiy 
and  lepnrted  lor  the  New*Tork  Tribune,  hat  jutt  been  republished  as  a  tiaot  in  Rngland. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

THE  PRESENT  THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  LORD'S  SECOND  ADVENT. 

{Concluded.) 

Ahd  now  what  opinions  are  prevalent  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Se- 
cond Advent?  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  various  shades 
of  beliefl  A  large  class  of  intelligent  persons  find  themselves  utterly 
unable  to  form  any  opinion  respecting  it.  The  language  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  in  relation  to  the  Apocalypse — a  book  wholly  devoted  to  this 
great  event  and  its  accompanying  circumstances — ^may  with  propriety 
be  asserted  to  represent  the  views  of  this  class  of  persons  concerning 
tlie  whole  subject  of  what  is  termed  unfulfilled  prophecy  :  ^  I  re- 
peat it,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  ^  I  do  not  understcmd  the  book ;  and  I  am 
satufied  that  no  one  who  has  written  on  the  subject  knows  anything 
more  of  it  than  myself.  I  leave  it  to  God,  or  to  those  events  which 
shall  point  out  the  prophecy ;  and  then,  and  probably  not  till  then, 
will  the  sense  of  these  visions  be  explained."  The  greater  portion  of 
Phitestant  Christians,  however,  are  inclined  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  hjrpotheses : 

First,  That  the  Millennium  will  not  be  characterized  by  the  per- 
sonal coming  of  the  Lord,  but  by  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  his 
£^irit,  which  will  eventually  accomplish  the  conversion  of  the  world 
and  the  subjugation  of  evil ;  and  that  this  blissful  state  is  to  be  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  the  general  judgment, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  earth  bv  fire. 

The  second  hypothesis,  and  mr  the  most  popular  one  at  present, 
is^  that  the  Millennium,  now  near  at  hand,  wUl  be  ushered  in  by  the 
pencmal  advent  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  deceased  saints,  the 
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destmction  of  the  wicked,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  conflagration  or 
renewal  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  parties  are  agreed  in  this  :  That  the  Se- 
cond Advent,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  an  outward,  visible  mani- 
festation, evident  to  the  senses, — something  which  the  corporeal  eyes 
may  see,  and  the  bodily  ears  may  hear.  May  they  not  be  mistaken  in 
this  7  May  they  not  be  right  as  to  the  fact  itself,  out  wrong  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  fact  7  Precisely  such  an  error  was  committed  by  the 
Jews  in  relation  to  the  First  Advent, — ^they  supposing  its  design  to  be 
their  deliverance  from  external  political  bondage,  whereas  its  true 
intent  was,  to  free  them  from  the  tx>ndage  of  their  own  internal  evils 
and  sins.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  a  similar  mistake  has  been  oom- 
mitted  in  our  own  day.  Meantime  a  still  small  voice,  gradually 
gaining  strength,  has  been  proclaiming  for  nearly  a  century  that  the 
epoch  of  the  second  advent  is  past  That  event  it  asserts  to  have 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  asserts  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  coming ;  that  it  is  a  coming  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men,  to  quicken  and  warm  them  with  the  light  and  life 
of  truth  and  good ;  that  it  is  a  coming  to  unlock  the  hitherto  con- 
cealed mysteries — so  deeply  important  for  us  to  know— -contained  in 
the  word  of  God.  This,  we  say,  has  been  asserted,  and  by  a  man 
who,  we  are  bold  to  affirm,  is,  by  every  consideration,  entided  to  a 
more  respectful  hearing  upon  this  subject  than  any  one  who  has 
spoken  of  it  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  That  man  was 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.    Listen  to  his  own  declaration : — 

"  Since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  himself  in  person,  as  has  been  showny  and 
yet  he  has  foretold  that  he  would  come  and  establish  a  New  Church,  which  is 
the  New  Jerusalem,  it  follows  that  he  is  to  do  it  by  means  of  a  man,  who  Is 
able  not  only  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  this  church  with  his  understanding: 
but  also  to  publish  them  by  the  press.  That  the  Lord  has  manifested  himscu 
before  me,  nis  servant,  and  sent  me  on  this  office,  and  that,  after  this,  he  open- 
ed the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  gave  me 
to  see  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with  angels  and  spiritSi 
and  this  now  continually  for  many  years,  I  testify  in  tmth :  and  also  that,  from 
the  first  day  of  that  call,  I  have  not  received  any  thing  wnich  peitains  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  Church  from  any  angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone,  while  I  read 
the  Word." 

And  again  : — ^^  I  can  sacredlv  and  solemnly  declare,  that  the  Lord  himself 
has  been  seen  of  me,  and  that  ne  has  sent  me  to  do  what  I  do,  and  for  such 

Furpose  has  opened  the  interior  part  of  my  soul,  which  is  my  spirit,  so  that 
can  see  what  is  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  those  that  are  therem  ;  and  this 
privilege  has  now  been  continued  to  me  for  twenty-t  wo  years.  But  in  the  ineseat  i 
state  of  infidelity,  can  the  most  solemn  oath  make  such  a  thing  credible,  or  to 
be  believed  by  any  ?  Yet  such  as  have  received  true  Christian  light  and  un- 
derstanding, will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  contained  in  my  writings.  Who 
indeed  has  hitherto  known  anything  of  consideration  of  the  true  spiritual 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  wora  of  Goii,  the  spirimal  world,  or  of  heaven  and 
h^,  the  nature  or  the  life  of  man,  and  the  state  of  souls  after  the  decease  of  the 
body  %  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  and  other  things  of  a  like  consequence 
are  to  be  eternally  hidden  from  Christians  1" 

And  now  who  makes  these  declarations  7    Who  was  Baron  Swe- 
denborg  7    A  man  descended  from  ancestors  of  singular  integrity  and 
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metj ;  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age ;  the  companion  and 
friend  of  princes  and  nobles ;  of  a  spotless  purity  of  life  that  even  the 
tieath  of  slander  has  not  dared  to  sully.  His  splendid  genius  and 
Us  profound  acquirements  have  compelled  those  who  are  not  his  dis- 
dples  to  give  him  the  first  rank  among  such  names  as  Newton,  Bacon, 
Leibnitz,  Laplace,  and  Cuvier.  Nor  was  his  learning  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  serves  only  to  nourish  vain  pride  and  contempt  for  his  fel- 
low-men. In  all  his  investigations, — and  they  extended  to  nearly 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge — he  had  but  one  object  in  view, 
which  he  pursued  with  a  devout  humilitv  of  which  there  is  no  other 
flQEUnple ;  and  that  was,  to  discover  God  in  nature,  and  the  relation 
ctfthe  soul  to  Grod.  It  is  this  man,  whose  whole  life  reflected  the 
calmness  of  the  deepest  wisdom  and  sanity,  whose  whole  writings 
are  a  constant  appeal  to  man's  highest  rationality  and  deepest  con- 
aeionsness — ^it  is  this  man  who  has  been  pronounced,  by  those  who  have 
Bover  candidly  examined  his  writings,  a  monomaniac,  a  deluded 
ianatiG,  a  babbler  of  vain  dreams — the  victim  of  a  distempered  fancy. 
Is  it  ]2ideed  so  ? 

The  simple  biography  of  Swedenborg  will  convince  anv  candid 
aind  that  ne  was  neither  deceived  himself  nor  capable  of  deceiving 
others.  Let  any  one  read  the  Divina  Cammedia  of  Dante,  the  great- 
est name  in  Italian  literature,  or  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  whose 
snbliniity  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  afterwards  peruse  the  Hea- 
ven and  Hell  of  Swedenborg,  and  he  will  see  who  is  rational  and  sane, 
~who  treats  of  matters  of  fact,  seen,  heard,  attested, — and  who  gives 
vent  to  the  ravings  of  delirium,  or  pictures  the  images  of  a  glowing 
imagination.  But  then  these  poets,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  profess  to 
qieak  of  realities,  but  give  us  their  fancies  or  imaginings  merely  as 
such— Hnerely  as  probabilities,  which  do  not  grossly  violate  current 
opinion,  or  the  truth  of  nature.  While  Swedenborg,  on  the  contrary, 
professes  to  speak  of  facts,  independent  of  beliefs  or  pr^udices^  and 
therefore  cannot  be  judged  by  the  standards  to  which  an  avowed  fic- 
tion is  amenable,  but  must  be  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  Scripture, 
reason,  and  conscience.  Even  so.  Precisely  this  difierence  will  be 
foond  in  their  works.  He  accepts,  nay,  he  invites,  precisely  such  a 
test.    At  tl]ds  tribunal,  and  at  this  alone,  let  him  stand  or  fall. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  design  to  dwell  upon  the  character 
or  writings  of  Swedenborg.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
prening  our  unshaken  belief — a  belief  that  has  gradually  been  ma- 
tured, in  perfect  freedom  from  all  preconceived  views  or  interested 
mativeB,  and  in  opposition  to  long  and  confirmed  skepticism  concern- 
ing the  most  vital  truths  of  Christianity, — a  belief  that  nas  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  earnest  prayer  for  the  Divine  guidance,  and  the 
eonaeioosness  of  having  given  to  our  reasoning  faculties  their  full,  and 
fitir,  and  unbiased  influence, — we  cannot,  we  repeat,  refrain  from  ex- 
jtfessing  our  deep-seated  conviction  that  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was 
commissioned  by  God  himself  to  reveal  to  man  truths  which  could  not 
be  reach^  by  any  efibrt  of  reason.  And  we  believe  those  truths  to  be 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  We  believe  they  have  power  to  re- 
gMcrete  the  world.    They  are  calculated  to  affect  man  in  all  his  re- 
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lations,  and  to  toach  the  most  secret  springs  of  action.    They  give  a   ig 
reality  to  the  concerns  of  a  future  life  before  which  the  avarice,  and   ■ 
ambition,  and  sensuality  which  now  so  captivate  the  minds  of  men 
must  shrink  into  paltry  insignificance.    They  appeal  so  strongly  to 
man's  higher  nature,  that  they  must  move  every  heart  in  which  the 
faintest  spark  of  humanity  lingers.  ^ 

Little  do  the  statesmen,  and  economists,  and  reformers,  who  are  i; 
consuming  their  days  and  nights  in  anxious  efforts  to  devise  the  means  f 
of  arresting  the  social  and  political  anarchy  which  every  day  seems 
more  inevitable — little  do  they  imagine  that  the  revelations  oi  the  re-  i 
puted  Swedish  maniac  are  silently  but  surely  performing  the  task  to  i 
which  their  united  efforts  are  all  unequal.  Little  does  the  world  4; 
dream  that  the  humanizing  spirit  that  for  the  last  seventy  years  has  ^ 
been  gradually  infused  into  legislation,  the  liberalizing  spirit  that  has  n 
pervided  theology,  and  the  predominance  over  materialism  that  has  . 
characterized  philosophy,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  writings  of  Eman-  ji 
Qel  Swedenborg,  and  to  the  iniSuence  of  that  great  event  of  which  he  i\ 
was  the  commissioned  herald.  That  such,  however,  is  the  indisput-  f 
able  fact^  that  to  the  influence  of  the  truths  he  has  revealed  these  be- 
nign influences  may  all  be  traced,  those  who  have  carefhlly  examined 
his  writings  are  most  firmly  persuaded.  They  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  doctrines  and  principles  revealed  by  him  are  destmed  to  gain 
a  permanent  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  that  they  must  and 
will  eventually  triumph  over  all  opposition  and  prejudice.  They  arc 
firmly  persuaded  that  these  doctrines  and  principles,  and  these  alone, 
are  capable  of  giving  to  civilization  that  onward  and  upward  impulse 
it  must  either  now  receive,  or  be  deluged  beneath  the  stormy  sea  so 
rapidly  advancing  to  meet  it.  All  other  means  are  confesse^y  inad- 
equate. All  other  schemes  have  failed  to  secure  more  than  a  tran- 
sient confidence,  or  to  inspire  more  than  a  fallacious  hope.  If  this 
too  fail,  we  are  indeed  but  the  worthless  insects  of  a  day,  or  the  fore- 
doomed victims  of  an  inexorable  fate. 

"If  this  fail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

But  this  subject  has  individual  relations  which  more  nearly  concern 
us.  "Whence  ami?  What  am  I?  and  what  is  before  meT*  are 
questions  which  every  human  being  puts  to  himself;  and  though  the  j 
pleasures  and  engrossing  pursuits  of  the  world  seem  at  times  ahnost  | 
to  extinguish  the  voice  of  the  soul,  or  so  to  materialize  its  desires  and 
afiections  as  to  make  them  forever  revolve,  by  a  law  of  mutual  at- 
traction, within  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  still,  in  spite  of  art  or  medi- 
cine, in  spite  of  precaution  and  care,  the  evil  days  will  come,  and  the 
?ears  draw  nigh,  in  which  we  exclaim,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them !" 
'hen  springs  up  that  urgent  and  solemn  demand  for  light,  that  anxious 
desire  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  time  and  sense,  so  beautifully  and 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Job : — 

*^  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and 
the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease.    Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old 
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in  the  earth, and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground:  yet  through  the  scent  of 
water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dietb,  and 
waateth  away ;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  As  the  wa^ 
tera  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  dheth  up  :  so  man  lieth 
down,  and  riseth  not :  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor 
be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  nide  mc  in  the  grave,  that 
thou  w^ouldest  keep  me  secret,  until  thy  wrath  be  jiast,  that  thou  wouldest 
appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remember  me !    If  a  man  die,  shall  he  Uve 


And  that  question  nothing  but  a  revelation  from  God  can  solve. 
Let  OS  not  be  told  that  the  desire  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  of  spirits,  to  wring  from  it  the  hidden  secret  so  darkly  veiled 
by  the  material  universe,  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  forever  yawns 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  is  profane  and  unhallowed  curi- 
osity. God  himself  has  inspired  the  desire,  and  his  love  to  man  has 
fnmished  the  means  to  satisfy  it  Innumerable  nre  the  works  that 
have  been  written — fancy  anrl  imagination  have  been  tasked  to  their 
utmost  capacity — to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  the  manner  of  the 
soul's  existence  after  the  life  of  the  body. 

And  herein  is  an  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  mission  of 
Swedenborg.  His  writings  open  to  our  astonished  vision  the  world 
of  spirits.  They  vividly  depict,  and  give  life  and  reality  to  those 
scenes,  of  which,  in  our  hours  of  sorrow,  when  the  friends  of  our 
heart,  the  parents  of  our  love,  the  infant  lambs  that  we  have  cherish- 
ed in  our  bosom,  are  rudely  thrust  away  to  rot  beneath  the  damp 
earth,  we  mourn  in  agony  of  soul  to  catch  the  faintest  glimpse. 

The  great  confirmation  of  Swedonborg's  claims  to  be  ranked  as  a 
true  prophet,  like  that  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  have  afiirmed 
to  be  the  strong  ground  on  which  Christianity  rests,  will  be  found, 
however,  in  the  internal  evidence  that  springs  from  the  truths  he  has 
revealed.  He  who  examines  his  writings  with  a  simple  heart  will 
find  them  exactly  adapted  to  his  wants  and  needs ;  adapted  to  dispel 
his  doubts,  to  support  his  faith,  and  to  diffuse  through  his  mind  a 
calm  confidence  reposing  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  He  will  see  his  own 
character  and  frailties  reflected  like  the  natural  face  of  a  man  in  a 
glass.  He  will  discover  the  source  of  all  his  sorrows,  and  be  shown 
within  his  reach  the  Balm  of  Gilead  that  will  heal  them.  We  would 
by  no  means  disguise  or  underrate  the  immense  demand  which  the 
assertions  of  Swedenborg,  in  their  full  literal  signification,  make 
upon  what  may  be  considered  either  the  faith  or  the  credulity  of  men 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  We  should  have  little  respect  for  either 
the  head  or  heart  of  any  one,  in  whom  the  first  full  and  confiding 
acknowledgment  and  reception  of  the  glorious  truths  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  did  not  constitute  pre-eminently  the  most  stupendous  epoch 
of  his  existence.  An  adequate  conception  of  that  intellectual  and 
moral  revolution  which  takes  place  in  every  mind  that  has  experi- 
enced the  transition  from  the  low,  materialistic,  sensuous  theology 
and  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  to  the  pure,  rational,  and  life-in- 
spiring  theology  of  the  New  Church,  can  hardly  be  expressed  in 
words.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  difficult  obstacle 
to  be  surmoonted  in  accrediting  the  herald  of  the  Second  Advent^  coo- 
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sdsts  in  the  attempt  fully  to  realize  and  believe  a  fact  which  Christians 
can  hardly  persaade  themselves  they  have  ever  doubted.  That  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  communicated  to 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  recorded,  by  an  opening  of  the  spirit- 
ual vision,  by  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world,  is  so  self-evident, 
if  we  admit  Uie  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  that  few  theologians 
would  venture  tcv-  dispute  the  fact.  Ana  yet,  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  acknowledging  the  assertions  of  Swedenborg, 
whether  openly  admitted  or  not,  consists  in  the  demand  to  credit  the 
intrinsic  possibility  of  this  opening  of  his  spiri|;ual  vision — ^the  passi" 
bility  of  a  communication  from  God  to  man  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  is  possible.  He  who  approaches  this  obstacle,  and  endeavors  to 
surmount  it,  will  be  painfully  convinced  of  the  veiy  superficial  and 
unsubstantial  nature  of  the  uuth  in  which  he  has  lormerly  reposed. 
This  difficulty  once  fairly  overcome,  however,  let  the  mind  once  be 
fully  saturated  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  fact  upon  which 
the  genuineness  of  all  revelation  from  God  reposes — ^the  (act  of  the 
intrinsic  possibility  of  communicating  a  revelation — and  the  entrance 
to  the  New  Church  is  plain  and  easy.  The  internal  evidence  of  the 
truths  communicated  cannot  fail  to  beget  a  confidence  in  their  divine 
origin,  in  every  mind  that  has  once  fairly  surmounted  this  preliminary 
obstacle.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  mission  of  Swedenborg  is 
but  another  link  in  the  great  chain  of  revelation — ^that  it  but  adds 
another  and  no  unworthy  name  to  the  noble  company  of  prophets 
and  evangelists. 

In  the  remarks  we  have  offered,  we  have  aimed  rather  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  curiosity.  To  present  a  summary,  however  brief^ 
of  the  great  truths  revealed  by  Swedenborg,  is  a  task  which  we 
are  not  called  on  to  perform.  Nor  is  there  need  that  we  should 
attempt  it.  The  work  has  been  ably  done  by  others,  and  the  result 
of  their  labors  is  easily  accessible.  The  little  attention  we  have  been 
permitted  to  bestow  upon  his  writings,  has  convinced  us,  however, 
that  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  they  contain  a  theology  far 
superior  to  all  others  known  among  men,  and  the  most  profound 
system  of  philosophy  that  the  world  has  *ever  beheld.  Seriously  and 
earnestly  do  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  works  to  ev&rj  in- 
quiring mind.  Every  noble  motive  by  which  men  are  actuated  will 
justify  us  in  listening  to  this  great  teacher.  Do  we  wish  to  cultivate 
and  improve  our  mental  faculties  to  the  highest  point  which  our  time 
and  means  will  permit  1  In  his  writings  will  be  found  the  only  true 
principles  of  intellectual  culture.  Would  we  comprehend  the  limits 
of  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  have  been  so  painfully  elabor- 
ated, from  the  days  of  Plato  to  our  own  ?  In  his  writings  will  be 
found  the  stand-point  that  overlooks  them  all,  the  system  that  includes 
them  all.  In  them  wiil  also  be  found  a  confirmation  of  that  great 
truth  proclaimed  by  our  Saviour: — ^"My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but 
his  that  sent  me.  If  any  lilan  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.'* 

**  O  how  unlike  the  complex  woik  of  man. 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  nnobtnisiye  plan ! 
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Ko  meiectioiool  graeet  to  beguile. 

No  fonign  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 

From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free. 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 

Bfajestio  in  its  own  simplicitf. 

Inseribed  above  the  poital  from  afar, 

CoQspiouous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give. 

Stand  the  sonl-qaickeoing  words, '  Bslzxvk  amd  Lnrx  !*  ^'^Ccwper. 

J.  L.  J. 


/ 


ARTICLE   n. 


THE  NEW  CHRISTIAN  DISPENSATION. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  in  the  world  that  we  regard  Swedenb<»rg 
as  having  made  a  new  revelation,  and  that  we  sappose  it  supersedes 
the  Word,  as  revealed  through  the  prophets  and  evangelists.  No  idea 
oocild  be  more  erroneous.  No  writer,  ancient,  or  modem,  has  done 
more  to  elevate  the  Word,  in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  and  rational 
minds.  He  makes  the  Word  the  chief  comer-stone  of  the  Christian 
roligion — the  basis  and  continent  of  all  spiritual  truth.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  Divine  Truth  itself.  By  means  of  it,  man  has  con* 
junction  with  heaven,  and  with  angels.  Without  it  he  could  have 
no  knowledge  of  God,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  or  of  the  life  after  death. 
The  commandments  of  Grod,  and  the  truths  of  heaven,  are  revealed 
in  the  Word,  and  all  who  look  to  it  for  light  to  guide  them  in  the 
strait  and  narrow  way,  with  the  sincere  desire  to  conform  to  its 
precepts,  will  have  their  minds  illuminated  by  its  light.  In  the  pro- 
portion that  man  is  capable  of  receiving  and  applying  them  to  life,  the 
Church  is  with  him.  **  That  which  constitutes  heaven  with  man," 
says  Swedenborg,  ^constitutes  the  church.'*  ''Where  the  Lord  is 
acknowledged,  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  the  church  is  said  to 
be ;  for  the  essentials  of  the  church  are  love  to,  and  faith  in,  the  Lord 
from  the  Lord ;  and  the  Word  teaches  how  man  is  to  live,  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  love  and  faith  from  the  Lord.'' 

Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  man's  affections  and  life  are 
grounded  in  the  precepts  of  the  Word,  is  he  a  member  of  the  Lord's 
mtemal  church.  In  proportion  also  as  his  affections  are  centred 
upon  external  things  as  an  end,  does  he  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Lord's  Church,  whatever  may  be  his  external  relations  with  regard 
to  church  membership.  **  The  internal  of  the  church  is  charity  to- 
wards the  neighbor  in  willing,  and  firom  willing  in  acting,  and  hence 
faith  in  perceiving."  Without  these  principles  constantly  alive  and 
acting  in  man,  he  is  dissociated  from  the  church,  and  the  angels  of 
heaven  withdraw  from  him. 
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It  was  because  the  minds  of  men  were  withdrawn  ftom  these  prin^ 
ciplesin  thonght  and  action,  that  old  chorches  came  to  an  end* 
Tneir  minds  became  so  immersed  in  speculative  opinions,  and  mere 
forms,  that  they  lost  sight  of  the  Divine  troths  of  the  Word.  In  their 
efforts  to  form  creeds,  and  to  establish  them  as  a  test  for  all  true  fol- 
lowers, they  separated  religion  from  the  church.  The  ignorance  of 
Roman  Catholics  as  to  a  life  of  religion,  Swedenborg  attributes  to 
the  fact  that  they  ^  rarely  approach  God  our  Saviour,  but  instead  of 
Him,  the  Pope  as  His  Vicar,  and  likewise  the  Saints"  {B.  E.  20).  The 
faith  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  essentially  the  same,  as  re- 
tained by  the  leading  Reformers,  with  the  exception  of  justification 
by  faith,  which  they  contended  was  of  saving  efficacy  without  charity 
or  good  works ;  or,  in  other  words,  justification  by  faith  alone.  Thus 
the  faith  of  the  two  great  churches  of  Christendom  in  Swedenborg*8 
day  was  this — A  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead — Original  sin-^ 
The  imputation  of  the  merit  of  Christ ;  and  justification  by  faith ; 
or,  as  the  Protestants  had  it,  *'  by  faith  alone."  This  faith,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Word.  It  hardly  appeals  to  it  for 
confirmation.  It  is  the  product  of  man's  brain,  and  is  merely  specu? 
lative.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commandments  of  the  Deca- 
logue, or  the  teachings  of  charity,  of  repentance,  or  of  good  works. 
The  propositions  are  mere  abstractions,  having  within  them  no  life, 
and  no  teachings  which  lead  to  life.  Hence  a  church  which  is  really 
based  upon  them,  can  be  no  church,  for  the  reason  that  the  proposi* 
tions  teach  falsities  instead  of  truths.  Doctrinals  are  of  no  use,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  teach  how  man  should  live.  Doctrinals,  accord- 
ing to  Swedenborg,  do  not  even  distinguish  churches  before  the  Lord.- 
As  an  instance  of  the  character  of  mere  doctrinals,  the  five  points  of 
Calvinism  afford  a  striking  example.    They  maintain — 

1st.  That  God  chose  a  certain  number  of  the  human  race,  called 
the  elect,  to  be  saved.    The  balance  were  left  to  perdition. 

2d.  That  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  law  was  satisfied,  and  these 
elect  were  thus  redeemed. 

3d.  That  all  mankind  are  totally  depraved. 

4th.  That  all  who  have  been  predestined  from  eternity  unto  life, 
will  be  effectually  called.    And, 

5th.  That  all  who  have  been  thus  effectually  called,  shall  not  finally 
fall  from  a  state  of  grace. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  one  of  these  propositions  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  man's  following  the  Lord  in  tne  regeneration — of  a 
lUe  according  to  the  Commandments,  of  repentance,  and  love  towards 
the  neighbor.  These,  if  taken  into  the  account  at  all,  are  merely  in- 
cidental, and  the  mind  which  is  confirmed  in  the  one,  loses  sight  of 
the  other.  They  are  thus  wholly  divested  of  a  practical  character* 
The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  justification  by 
**  faith  alone.**  They  made  little  account  in  their  teachings  of  life,  of 
charity,  or  of  the  virtues  of  a  moral  life,  which  are  in  themselves  good 
works,  because  they  supposed  they  contributed  nothing  to  salvation. 
Inasmuch  as  such  doctrines  are  at  variance  with  the  truths  of  the 
Word,  the  two  cannot  be  conjoined.  They  merely  represent  a  con- 
unmated  church. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  theology,  and  of  religious  teaching,  at  the 
time  Swedenborg  commenced  writing  upon  the  subject ;  and  such  the 
necessity  of  a  new  dispensation  of  religious  truth. 

Hie  object  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  not  therefore  to  supersede 
the  Word,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  re^affirm  its  heavenly  truths^  and  to 
fwmUh  a  key  to  its  interpretation.  ''  God,  by  his  omnipotence,  estab- 
lidied  the  church,"  says  Swedenborg,  ^and  revealed  toe  laws  of  its 
Older  in  his  Word ;  and  when  it  totally  fell,  he  assumed  the  Humanity 
and  restored  it"  He  informs  us  that  if  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  haa 
not  jNToyided  for  this  New  Dispensation  of  his  truth  to  man,  the  hu** 
man  race  must  have  perished.  This  averment  must  be  self-evident 
to  all  who  take  pains  to  consider  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
sabject.  At  this  time  a  judgment  took  place  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  a  new  angelic  heaven  was  formed  ^  of  such  as  believe  in  the 
Lord  God,  the  Saviour,  and  approach  Him  immediately"  (T.  C.  IL 
106).  From  that  time  a  new  spirit  has  dawned  upon  the  earth.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  historians  have  fixed  upon  this  period  as  marking 
an  era  of  remarkable  changes  tending  to  the  improvement  of  society. 
The  New  Jerusalem  is  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  earth.  All  are  affected  by  its  descent, 
though  few  appreciate  the  cause. 

It  is  the  high  privilege  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  heavenly 
doctrines  of  tho  New  Jerusalem  to  be  receptive  of  its  influx,  and  to 
liave  a  perception  of  the  power  and  operation  of  a  merciful  Providence 
in  thus  drawing  the  world  nearer  to  himself.  Its  effect  is  to  neutral- 
ize and  to  modify  the  teaching  of  all  existing  sects.  The  doctrines 
which  were  taught  with  so  much  zeal  in  past  times,  are  now  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  moral  sense  of  Christendom,  that  they  cannot  be  toler- 
ated widioat  great  modification.  The-  minds  of  men  are  everv  day 
breaking  away  from  these  old  dogmas,  and  are  yearning  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  inward  world,  and  for  the  truths  which  belong  to  their 
qMritual  nature. 

This  state  of  things  imposes  upon  the  New  Churchman  most  high 
and  responsible  duties.  It  so  happens,  in  the  order  of  providence,  that 
receivers  of  the  doctrines  have  always  been  much  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  They  have  never,  like  other  Christians,  been  collected 
in  large  numbers,  in  any  one  locality.  For  what  reason  is  this,  un- 
less that  each  one  may  be  a  missionarv  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  is 
nlaced  ?  that  he  may  look  round  and  see  who  is  hungry,  in  order  to 
be  a  medium  in  dispensing  the  Lord's  goods  and  truths  to  all  who  will 
receive  T 

Man  is  created  to  be  a  world  in  its  least  fonh,  and  thus  to  live  a 
life  of  happiness  in  heaven.  For  this  purpose  his  Creator  has  given 
him  the  germ  of  certain  faculties  which  are  to  be  developed  and  per- 
fiM^ted  as  a  means  to  this  end.  He  is  bom  into  the  ultimate  or  lowest 
dqgpree  of  the  natural  world,  with  an  exterior  and  interior  mind.  The 
natural,  or  exterior,  is  opened  by  knowledges  of  worldly  things ;  and 
the  interior,  or  spiritual,  by  knowledges  of  heavenly  things.  He  is 
elevated  by  sciences  to  the  second  degree ;  and  when  by  means  of 
sciences  he  perfects  his  understanding,  he  is  elevated  to  the  third  de- 
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gree  and  becomes  rational.  This  rational  faculty  is  the  first  ree 
tacle  of  spiritual  truths.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  understa 
truths  and  detect  falses,  as  well  as  goods  and  thence  evils.  By  mef 
of  it,  man  has  illumination,  and  thence  conjunction  with  heav^ 
It  is  this  progressive  state  of  the  rational  mind,  which  is  signified 
the  propnet  Isaiah  where  it  is  said,  ^In  that  day  shall  there  1m 
highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria."  The  importance  of  its  cultivati 
and  development  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  According  to  B 
Clissold,  ^man  cannot  have  a  key  to  the  real  interpretation  of  1 
Word  of  God,  without  also  having  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  1 
works  of  Grod."  ''For  when  the  natural  mind  is  void  and  empty 
reason  of  ignorance,  it  has  no  ideas  in  which  spiritual  truths  can 
represented.'* 

All  men  are  bom  into  the  world  with  the  germ  of  these  faculti 
ready  for  a  new  birth ;  and  if  society  was  in  a  state  of  true  order,  tib 
would  receive  their  full  development  Indeed,  the  condition  of  socii 
is  just  so  far  removed  from  a  state  of  true  order,  as  it  stands  in  t 
way  of  a  fhll  and  healthy  development  of  these  faculties  among 
members. 

A  state  or  nation,  which  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  dei 
lopment  of  the  rational  mind  of  its  members,  of  whatever  race 
color,  by  organic  laws  and  penal  enactment,  assumes  the  fearl 
position,  as  it  seems  to  me,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  * 
any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophet 
Grod  shall  take  awav  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  t 
holy  city,  an4  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book.**  It 
the  end  of  the  New  Dispensation,  as  I  understand  it,  to  restore  thin 
to  this  state  of  true  order ;  and  we  become  its  disciples  in  the  propji 
tion  that  we  acknowledge  its  teachings,  and  co-operate  in  the  enc 
to  give  them  efficiency  in  our  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  others. 

We  are  all  children  of  the  same  Father,  and,  as  such,  owe  duties 
all  as  brethren.  If  one  has  gifts  that  another  has  not,  they  are  co 
secrated  to  the  Lord  by  freely  imparting  what  has  been  freely  receivt 
With  societv  at  the  present  time,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  seei 
but  little  else  than  commotion  and  discontent.  This  arises  fro 
many  causes.  Prominent  among  them,  is  the  great  inequality  of  co 
dition  among  the  various  classes,  as  regards  education,  and  the  mea 
of  subsistence.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  the  power  which  kno^ 
edge  gives  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  particularly  in  the  o 
world,  and  has  been  used  to  multiply  their  own  privileges,  instead 
aiding  the  rest  of  God's  children  to  share  their  advantages  with  thei 
Although  the  natural  bounties  of  providence  are  sufficient  for  all,  tin 
are  so  distributed  as  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  within  the  control  of  tl 
few,  while  the  many  have  to  struggle  from  year  to  year  for  the  ba 
means  of  subsistence.  As  an  instance,  it  is  stated  that  England  ai 
Ireland,  with  a  population  of  twenty-four  millions,  have  sixteen  m: 
lions  who  suffer  for  want  of  the  means  of  natural  subsistence, 
recent  London  publication  affirms  that  there  are  five  million  Englis 
men  who  cannot  read,  and  eight  million  who  cannot  write :  that  oi 
married  man  in  every  three,  and  one  married  woman  in  every  tvi 
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iSgn  ihe  register  with  a  mark.  Hence  the  distinction  and  aversion  of 
elasseSy  and  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  In  France,  in  1844^  with  a 
population  of  thirty-four  and  a  half  millions,  about  seventeen  millions 
were  unable  to  read  and  write ;  7,097,000  were  able  to  read  but  not 
to  write ;  6,968,000  were  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  2,430,000 
were  able  to  read  and  write  correctly ;  735,000  possessed  the  ele- 
ments of  a  classical  education,  and  but  315,000  have  a  complete  clas- 
acal  education. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  who  can  wonder  at  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing a  government  depending  for  its  support  upon  the  sympathies  and 
intelligence  of  its  peoplq  ?  The  rationsd  mina  of  the  nation  is  vet  in 
its  infancy,  and  can  nardly  be  developed  before  a  system  of  free 
schools  has  been  established,  and  a  long  time  in  successful  operation. 
What  is  true  of  France,  is  true  also  of  all  the  countries  or  the  old 
world.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  the  amount  expended  for  public 
schools  is  less  than  that  of  the  single  city  of  Boston  I  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  large  classes  are  growing  up  with  minds  nearly 
^osed  to  tiie  light  of  knowledge,  with  faculties  limited  and  impaired 
for  application  to  uses,  and  with  the  sentiment  of  hope  nearly  extin- 
l^ished.  Their  tendency  seems,  therefore,  downward  towards  a, 
state  of  brutality,  rather  than  upwards  towards  the  angelic  state ; 
and  society  is  taxed  to  put  the  machinery  of  prisons  and  bayonets  in 
requisition  to  keep  them  in  order. 

Knowledge  and  wealth,  which  were  intended,  by  the  Giver  of  all 
things,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all,  are  the  possession  of  the  few ; 
while  ignorance  and  want  seem  to  be  the  lot  of  the  many.  Does  not 
•Iiis  state  of  things  indicate  a  sad  deficiencv  in  the  institutions  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  Have  they  anything  in  the  way  of  amelioration  to 
present  to  their  subjects  but  despair  ?  Were  the  Lord  present  in 
them  in  His  Divine  Humanity,  I  see  not  how  ignorance  and  famine 
could  be  the  lot  of  so  large  a  portion  of  His  children.  Hence  I  infer 
that  the  civil  governments  of  the  world  are  consummated,  as  well  as  its 
churches ;  and  that  the  revolutions  and  commotions  now  going  on,  are 
permitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  changes,  which  are  to 
result  in  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  ^Behold  I  create  all  things  new.**  It 
seems  as  though  we  were  approaching  the  period  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  **  I  will  overturn,  overturn  it,  until  he  come  whose 
right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  him.**  The  selfish  dynasties  which  have  - 
so  long  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  must  give  place  to  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity. 

When  the  principles  of  the  New  Dispensation  shall  have  sway  in 
civil  governments,  then  will  they  have  the  sympathy  of  willing  hearts 
for  their  support ;  and  under  the  reign  of  this  sphere,  the  nations  of 
the  earth  will  begin  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

As  Uie  New  Heaven  comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  its 
principles  are  received  into  the  hearts  of  men,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
law  of  kindness,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us,  is  Ae  only  basis  of  a  successful  and  permanent  prosperity.  True 
charity  in  a  parent  prompts  him  to  so  cultivate  the  faculties  of  his 
child,  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  take  his  part  ^in  fulfilling  som^ 
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among  the  nnmerons  uses  in  society.  He  can  then  sustain  himself 
while  serving  others.  So  with  all  civil  commanities.  A  community 
which  allows  its  members  to  grow  up  without  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  themselves,  by  reason  of  ignorance,  is  recreant  to  the  high 
duty  imposed  upon  all  of  God's  children.  Who,  therefore,  that  has  a 
heart  to  feel  for  ignorant  and  suffering  humanity,  can  fail  to  feel  an 
interest  in  all  practical  means  to  elevate  the  condition,  natural  and 
spiritual,  of  the  human  race  T  The  feet  of  society  are  diseased,  and 
unless  the  disease  can  be  arrested,  it  threatens  the  health  of  the  body 
politic.  **  TTie  world,**  says  Wilkinson,  **  is  now  learning,  by  severe 
practical  experience,  that  great  and  new  truth  announced  by  Sweden- 
borg,  that  the  world  is  the  foundation  of  heaven,  and  that  heaven 
rests  upon  it  as  a  basis.  The  practical  unity  of  things  is  becoming 
obvious  to  the  most  unobservant.  The  human  race  is  like  the  hu- 
man body.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pain  so  confined  to  one  part, 
that  the  whole  man  does  not  feel  it.  All  disease  invades  the  subject 
integrally,  however  it  may  appear  otherwise,  from  the  intensity  of  its 
attack  upon  a  part  or  member.  And  hence  it  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
wholeness  in  remedies,  a  wholeness  in  truths,  a  wholeness  in  our  cha- 
rities.** 

The  remedy  must  consist  in  a  new  creation — a  new  application  of 
the  truths  of  the  Word  to  the  life  of  man;  which  involves  an  organi- 
zation of  industry  upon  principles  of  equity,  and  a  more  thorough  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  charity  in  our  social  relations. 

In  the  Ancient  Church,  and  on  the  planet  Jupiter,  Swedenborg  in- 
forms us,  they  had  no  desires  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life — ^they  ac- 
counted nothing  useful  but  so  far  as  it  was  necessary — ^no  one  covet- 
ed another's  property — it  never  entered  their  minds  to  desire  the 
possessions  of  another,  stUl  less  to  obtain  them  fraudulently,  and  l^ast 
of  all  to  extort  them  by  violence.  It  was  a  thing  altogether  un- 
known for  one  person  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  another,  or 
to  aspire  at  dominion  from  a  principle  of  self-love.  On  this  account 
the  ancient  times,  and  especially  the  most  ancient,  were  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord  than  succeeding  times.  Then  every  one  rejoiced 
in  his  own,  and  not  less  in  his  neighbor's  good.  But  in  succeeding 
times  this  scene  was  changed,  and  totally  reversed,  when  the  lust 
of  dominion  and  of  large  possessions  invaided  the  mind ;  then  man- 
kind, for  the  sake  of  self-defence,  collected  themselves  into  kingdoms 
and  empires ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  charity  and  conscience, 
which  were  inscribed  on  the  hearts,  ceased  to  operate,  it  became 
necessary  to  enact  external  laws  to  restrain  violence,  &c.  {E.  U.  49). 

When  we  contrast  this  state  with  the  sphere  of  the  world  in  our 
day,  all  must  be  struck  with  the  remoteness  of  the  New  Dispensation 
from  our  midst.  Let  no  one,  however,  be  discouraged  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  done.  Every  individual  forms  a  link  in  the 
grand  chain  of  humanity,  and  can  do  something  towards  hastening 
its  descent  from  God  out  of  heaven. 

Our  Lord  said,  when  upon  earth,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
x)irds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.**    There  was  room  on  the  earth  for  man's  self-derived  pru- 
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dence,  and  for  his  intellectuals,  which  are  signified  by  foxes  and  birds, 
but  not  for  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Word.  The  Lord  stands  at 
the  door  and  knocks,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  open  the 
door  of  his  mind.  As  he  does  this,  the  Son  of  man  will  have  where 
to  lay  his  head,  and  the  New  Dispensation  will  draw  near.  We  have 
a  work  to  do  in  following  the  Lord  in  the  regeneration,  similar  to  His 
while  upon  the  earth.  He  visited  the  sick,  the  lame,  halt,  blind,  luna- 
tic, and  healed  them  all.  It  was  these  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
mercy,  instead  of  those  who  were  able,  in  return, ''  to  do  good  to  us 
agiun.''  In  short,  he  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost  His  true 
disciples  will  seek  to  be  mediums  of  his  spirit  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  church  and  society,  as  they  have  existed,  seem  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  doing  gciod  which  is  open  to  them  in  this  direction. 

The  little  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the  successful  manner  of 
treating  insane  persons,  consists  in  applying  the  principles  of  charity, 
and  in  making  them  feel  that  they  are  men  and  women,  with  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  be  regularly  observed.  When  this  is  felt,  and 
they  are  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  regular  uses,  their  restora- 
tion to  reason  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  One  great  cause  why  so 
many  lose  their  balance  of  mind,  is  because  the  rational  mind  has 
not  been  properly  educated  and  developed.  As  an  important  remedial 
agent,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
England  have  established  male  and  female  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  patients.  Their  object  is,  as  stated  in  their  report,  ^  the  awaken- 
ing and  improving  the  intellectual  state  of  the  imbecile  and  idiotic, 
for  the  cultivation  and  gratification — ^by  instruction  in  natural  history, 
geography,  and  general  knowledge — of  those  patients  who  are  al- 
ready partially  educated  and  instructed,  and  so  as  to  excite^  relieve, 
and  recreate,  as  well  as  inform  their  minds."  {Jour.  Is.  p.  6, 1848.) 

In  the  case  of  idiocy  also,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  results  of 
an  active  philanthropy,  that  the  light  of  spiritual  day  may  be  let  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  heretofore  left  to  themselves,  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  darkness.    Schools  have  been  started  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  the  result  is,  that  ^  the  fact  is  now  clearly  estab- 
lished that  idiots  may  be  educated,  that  the  refiefctive  power  exists 
within  them,  and  may  be  awakened  by  a  proper  svstem  of  instruction ; 
that  they  may  be  raised  from  the  filth  in  which  they  grovel,  to  the 
attitude  of  men  ;  that  they  may  be  taught  different  arts  which  will 
enable  them  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood."    Experience  shows  that 
these  poor  creatures — the  most  wretched  that  are  bom  into  the  world 
— ^who  are  usually  abandoned  to  a  life  of  brutishness,  and  who  can 
never,  of  themselves,  step  upon  the  platform  of  humanity,  can  be 
saved.    Instances  could  be  adduced  which  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  humanity,  did  time  sufiEice.    ^  Patience,"  said  one  of  th^  teachers 
in  this  noble  work, ''  and  the  desire  to  do  good,  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary."   Is  not  this  realizing  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  His  disciples, 
to  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ?    His  command 
was  also  to  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 
devils  ;  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 

By  thus  commencing  in  the  casspools  of  society — in  the  Nazareth 
<tf  the  natural  world— 4he  work  will  be  begun  in  the  loweieX  xjlXkcAXjoiu 
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It  most  start  from  this  point  before  society  can  be  restored  to  a  heal- 
thy state,  and  heaven  be  brought  down  to  earth.  It  is  from  this  point 
that  Ae  flopd-gates  of  evil  must  be  stayed,  and  the  tide  rolled  back. 
Whoever  lenck  his  sympathies  in  this  dLrectiony  if  not  his  active  ex- 
ertions, like  him  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  to  a  disciple, 
will  receive  his  reward.  It  strengthens,  and  gives  warmth  and  life 
to  the  moral  faculties. 

There  is  no  pleasure  so  healthful  in  its  influence  as  the  pleasure 
of  doing  good  to  others.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  already 
taken  the  lead  in  this  noble  work.  She  has  just  started  a  school  for 
educating  the  poor  idiot ;  and  a  reform  school  for  boys,  just  commen- 
cing a  career  of  crime. 

It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the  disciples  of  the  New 
Dispensation,  to  arouse  the  moral  feelings  of  this  community  to  their 
duties  in  these  respects ;  to  encourage  and  help  its  members  to  stand 
upon  their  own  feet,  with  the  ability  and  disposition  to  pezfbrm  uses 
<Ui^  themselves. 

The  cost  of  educating  the  rising  generations,  and  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  imbecile,  is  small,  when  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  the  vast 
machinery  of  war.  Could  the  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ex-- 
pended  by  our  government  in  the  efibrt  to  conquer  a  'peace  with  her 
neighbor,  have  been  dispensed  upon  the  principles  I  have  attempted 
to  illustrate,  how  different  the  result ! 

Instead  of  laying  waste  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  carrying 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  bereaved  parents  and  widows,  who  have  aone 
us  no  wrong,  it  might  have  aided  to  develop  the  resources  of  both 
nations,  stimulated  uieir  moral  and  educational  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  race,  and  carried  comfort  to  the  children  of  want,  wherever  found. 

The  war  establishments  of  the  world,  with  their  vast  machinery 
for  destroying  brethren,  are  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  machine- 
ry for  lifting  humanity  upwards.  Of  the  money  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  governments,  me  amount  devoted  to  keeping  alive  and  per- 
fecting the  machinery  of  war,  dwarfs  that  of  all  other  uses  combined. 

Take  our  own  government  as  an  example.  Of  the  whole  amount 
expended,  even  in  a  time  of  peace,  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  light-houses,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  all  other  uses,  eighty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  has 
been  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  war  and  naval  establishments.  It 
is  thus  that  the  bounties  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  good  of  His 
children,  are  now  dispensed. 

Let  it  be  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Ne^  Church,  to  enlighten  public  sentiment  on  these  points.  This 
may  be  done  by  scattering  broadcast  the  seeds  of  truth,  and  insinuat- 
ingthe  goods  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor. 

\¥ith  a  healthy  pubhc  sentiment,  the  bounties  of  Providence  will 
be  dispensed  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation. Schools,  or  standing  armies,  are  the  necessary  appen- 
dages of  all  civil  governments.  One  helps  to  raise  its  members  to- 
wards the  angelic  state ;  the  other  to  depress  them  towards  a  state  of 
brutish  ignorance.    The  conmiunity  is  beginning  to  realize  the  truth, 


tkttt  a  guyvemment  of  practical  love  to  the  neighlxnr  is  the  cheapest — 
diat  it  is  cheaper  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it— -cheaper  to 
educate  and  ctevelop  tne  capacity  to  be  good  citizens,  than  to  support 
di«n  after  graduating  in  the  schools  of  indolence  and  hatred — to  S€^ 
nothing  of  the  eternal  impress  which  is  left  upon  the  soul,  by  a  life 
(^goodor  evil. 

Four  churches  have  existed  since  the  creation,  viz.,  the  Adamic,  the 
Noahatic,  the  Israelitish,  and  the  Christian. «  Each  has  passed 
throogh  four  successive  states,  or  periods,  corresponding  with  morn- 
ing; noon,  evening,  and  night.  The  first  state,  or  morning,  was  the 
qqiearing  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  redemption ;  the  second^lvas  its  in- 
struction, and  day  of  progression ;  the  third  its  declension,  which  is  its 
evening  or  vastation ;  and  the  fourth  its  night,  or  consmnmation.  After 
consummation  the  Lord  appears^  separates  the  good  from  the  evil; 
elevates  the  good  to  Himself,  and  removes  the  evil. 

And  after  the  consummation  of  these  churches  He  formed  another, 
which  is  called  the  New  Jerusalem.  All  are  members  of  this  church 
ndio  acknowledge  the  truths  of  the  Word,  and  follow  the  Lord  in  the 
regeneration,  ai^  who  do  the  work  which  he  commands.  What 
these  duties  are,  I  have  endeavored  very  briefly  to  set  forth. 

We  are  in  danger  of  being  satisfied  with  merely  yielding  assent  to 
important  truths,  and  external  ordinances.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given  to  those  only  who 
bring  forth  the  fruits  thereof. 

Omr  Lord  commanded  His  disciples  to  'go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature.  The  Grospel  denotes  annuncia- 
ticm  concerning  the  Lord,  uis  coming,  the  things  which  are  from  Him, 
and  thus  the  whole  Word.  We  preach  it,  when  we  acknowledge  its 
teachings  and  apply  them  to  life. 

In  the  Ancient  Church  it  was  one  of  their  works  of  charity  to  in- 
struct each  other  in  doctrines,  and  in  matters  of  opinion. 

Let  it  be  our  duty  also  to  strive  to  accomplish  a  similar  work,  and 

toanrive  at  similar  states,  and  the  reward  will  then  be  with  us. 

0.  C. 


ARTICLE   ni. 


WATER  AS  AN  ELEMENTARY  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TRUTH. 

God  in  creating  can  only  express,  in  the  difierent  spheres  and  gra- 
dations of  the  stellar,  planetary,  human,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  elementary  existence,  those  principles  which  constitute  his  own 
being,  thus  rendering  tibe  universe  a  mirror  reflecting  his  infinite  per- 
fections. In  like  manner  man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  a  micro- 
oosm  within  the  macrocosno,  finds  in  the  world  around  him,  in  his 
cireiunambient  sphere,  innumerable  reflections  of  the  elements  of  his 
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inner  and  outer  life.  In  the  present  paper  we  pnrpose  to  Hlnstrate  the 
general  position  by  offering  an  interpretation  of  one  of  nature's  hiero* 
glyphics,  by  the  aid  of  the  key  which  Swedenborg  has  ftamished.  Tak- 
ing for  granted  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  that  water  corresponds 
to  truth,  we  may  trace  the  analogy  In  the  following  particulars.  In 
the  PASSIVE  QUALrriEs  of  water  we  observe : — 

1st.  Transparency.  Pure  water  disguises  nothing,  but  allows  ob- 
jects to  be  seen  through  it  truthfully,  in  their  natural  size,  form,  and 
color.  Thus,  too,  with  truth.  It  shuns  concealment — it  courts  inves- 
tigation— it  abhors  pre  varication— -it  loves  to  be  seen  through.  So  the 
state  of  the  mind  most  favorable  to  profound  contemplation  is  one  in 
which  the  soul  seems  to  repose  in  a  hallowed  calm,  like  some  inland 
lake.  A  truthful  internal  state  is  one  in  which  external  objects  and 
characters  are  clearly  transmitted  by  the  aqueous,  vitreous,  and  crys- 
tcdline  humors  of  the  spiritual  eye.  Such  was  the  state  of  intuition 
sought  by  the  ancient  prophets  and  poets,  by  the  gymnosophists  and 
sages  of  eastern  climes,  who  retired  to  the  wilderness  for  solitary 
self-communion  and  fasting,  in  order  to  obtain  this  organic  transpa- 
rency, and  to  initiate  the  spirit  into  larger  and  deeper  views  of  the 
wonders  of  its  own  in- world,  and  of  the  nature  mirrored  there. 

Artificial  assistance  in  determining  this  state  is  also  procured  by 
magnetism,  especially  when  its  procedures  are  directed  upon  ine 
epigastrium  and  solar  plexus,  the  organic  fountain  of  influx  for  the 
spiritual  life  in  man,  to  which  the  voluntary  life  of  intellection  and 
motion  is  only  an  appendage.  The  hydropathic  process  of  packing 
with  the  wet  sUbet  induces  in  a  lesser  degree  a  similar  state  of  orga- 
nic calm  and  transparency. 

2d.  Incompressibility.  Rather  than  suffer  compression  of  its  bulk, 
water  has  been  forced  through  the  pores  of  a  globe  of-  solid  gold. 
Thus  the  upright  man  will  endure  tortures  rather  than  diminish  aught 
of  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  or  prove  unfaithful  to  his  convictions. 
Truth  is  in  its  essence  absolute,  and  incompressible  into  anything  less 
than  itself.  Whatever  a  man  has  been  led  seriously  to  believe  is  a 
truth  to  him,  and  cannot  be  compressed  by  force  from  without,  but 
must  be  freed  from  its  crudities  by  a  process  of  evolution  from  within. 
This  spiritual  law  condemns  that  whole  system  of  education  which 
consists  in  using  the  memory  of  the  child  like  a  forcing-pump  to  flood 
his  mind  with  dirty  water,  with  knowledges  which,  if  not  false  in 
themselves,  as  is  the  case  very  oflen,  are  false  relatively  to  the  mind 
which  has  not  yet  been  led  to  desire  them  through  the  correspondence 
of  their  uses,  as  is  the  case  in  the  natural  order,  where  practice  pre- 
cedes theory,  and  the  necessity  for  knowledge,  in  order  to  accomplish 
certain  ends^  prompts  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  in  such 
forms  or  methods  as  are  specifically  adapted  to  the  individual  mind. 

We  must  not  then  try  to  impose  ourselves,  our  thoughts,  methods, 
.  and  knowledges  on  others,  and  especially  we  ought  to  respect  and 
reverence  childhood,  which  is  at  once  nearer  to  the  celestial  life  of 
spontaneous  intuition  than  we  are,  and  by  its  inexperienced  trustfiil- 
ness  more  at  the  mercy  of  all  impressions  firom  without,  whether  good 
or  evil. 
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The  grand  method  of  education  which  respects  this  principle  of  in- 
oompressibility  is  the  Socratic.  Socrates  never  dogmatized,  but  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  his  pupils,  and  caused  them  to  evolve  all  from 
within  themselves,  by  questions  judiciously  connected,  and  opening 
step  by  step  on  the  truth  under  discussion.  The  application  of  this 
principle  in  our  schools  would,  for  the  youngest  classes,  connect  the 
alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  granunary-and  composition  or  self-expres- 
81011,  in  one  exercise  upon  the  black-board  or  slate ;  the  children  form* 
ing,  writing,  and  appearing  to  create  everything  from  themselves  as 
they  proceed,  assisted  by  the  example  of  the  testcher,  and  in  emula- 
tion with  each  other.  From  this  point  each  study  would  be  a  theme 
or  thesis  for  discussion  and  compositions,  and  the  text-books  and  in- 
stroctions  of  the  teacher  would  furnish  matter  of  reference  from  whidi 
each  pupil  would  evolve  a  body  of  science  in  the  form  suggested  by 
his  own  individual  mind.  His  labors  might  then  be  revis^  in  works 
of  his  own  composition. 

4.  DivisUnu  When  subdivided  into  its  minute  particles,  though 
each  globule  retains  its  essential  identity,  the  mass  loses  its  nonmd 
appearance  and  properties.  Thus  in  clouds  or  snow  it  becomes 
opake^  compressible,  produces  optical  illusions  in  its  reflections,  as  the 
faia  morgana  in  which  ships  seem  to  be  sailing  amid  clouds  or 
annies  marching  among  the  mists  of  the  mountain  side*  It  also  loses 
its  specific  gravity  by  its  mixture  with  air  and  consequent  expansion 
ofsnrface. 

Thns^  analogically,  when  a  truth  is  divided  into  its  component  ele- 
ments and  still  more  when  we  subdivide  these  into  more  limited  and 
partial  truths,  the  exclusive  assertion  of  any  one  of  these  becomes  a 
ulsehood,  involves  in  obscurity  the  subject  of  which  it  is  asserted, 
and  leads  into  practical  errors  aad  evils. 

This  is  opacity^  illusion  of  the  intellect  or  eye  of  the  soul,  which  re- 
stores its  true  medium  of  vision  only  by  combining  the  partial  truths 
or  fragments  of  truth,  and  compressing  them  into  the  original  proposi- 
tion or  intregal  truth  to  which  they  belong.  For  example,  A  faces 
the  edge  of  a  door  and  B  the  side  of  the  same  door.  A  describes  the 
door  from  his  point  of  view  correctly  as  a  narrow  strip  of  wood,  6 
fi^  high  by  one  inch  thick.  B  as  a  flat  surface,.  6  feet  high  by  three 
feet  wide.  Both  of  these  may  give  a  partial  truth,  but  yet  a  false 
description  of  the  door  which  can  only  be  rendered  integral  or  true 
fay  combining  both  statements  or  partial  truths  in  one. 

John,  WilUam  and  Thomas  go  to  see  a  chameleon.  John  says  it  is 
green,  William  tiiat  it  is  yellow,  and  Thomas  that  it  is  brown— each 
trae  for  the  time  that  he  saw  it,  but  .all  false  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
melecm  until  their  statements  are  combined  and  reconciled  in  the  one 
real  tmth,  that  the  chameleon  rapidly  changes  its  color. 

5w  Union  with  caloric.  Without  this  union  water  cannot  retain 
and  present  its  just  properties,  but  is  converted  into  snow  or  ice. 
Thus  the  love  principle,  or  spiritual  heat,  must  evermore  vivify  truth 
in  order  to  conserve  its  true  nature.  Truth,,  confined  solely  to  the  in- 
tellectual sphere,  is,  as  it  were,  dead  or  congealed.  It  ccui  be  felt 
only  by  the  manifestation  of  its  properties  through  marriage  with  its 
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corresponding  affection.  ''If  reason,''  says  Constant,  in  his  beantifiil 
legend  of  the  despairing  philosopher,  ^  If  reason  is  like  a  lamp,  love  is 
its  flame ;  if  reason  is  the  eye  of  onr  sonl,  love  is  its  strengtli  and  its 
life.  A  great  intellect  without  love  is  a  beautifnl  eye  dead,  a  lamp 
richly  cldseled,  but  cold  and  extincf 

Viewed  in  its  Activb  QuALmss,  water  is  the  principal  solvent  in 
the  material  world,  penetrating  and  cleansing  bodies,  as  troth  pene- 
trates the  soul  and  washes  out  errors  and  the  evil  dispositions  prompl- 
ing  them.  This  is  not  efiected  suddenly  either  in  the  physical  or  ttie 
spiritual  world.  The  first  effect  of  dissolving  dirt  only  causes  it  lo 
show  more  plainly.  The  first  effect  of  the  water-cure  often  exaoer* 
bates  diseases,  revives  old  symptoms,  and  causes  the  organic  fonlnea  to 
diow  itsdf  in  hideous  boils  and  eruptions,  with  grave  ftmetional  dis- 
turbances, before  washing  it  out  entirely  in  excretions  of  horrible 
fetor,  from  the  skin,  and  mucous  membranes^  and  presenting  in 
grains  or  globules  the  mercury  and  other  mineral  poisons  which  have 
mfected  the  organism,  but  wmch  were  causes  of  organic  evil  because 
they  fulfilled  no  true  relation  in  the  tissues.  Thus  of  truth  in  its  fint 
action  on  the  soul,  either  of  the  individual  or  the  mass.  Before  it 
ean  organize  itself  in  action,  it  must  first  conquer  and  extirpate  the 
fiedse  habits  of  action  rooted  in  preconceived  ide^  or  detenniBed 
by  circumstance  and  sphere.  Hence  arise  tears  and  sobs,  and  not 
nnfrequently  the  organism  sinks,  unable  to  sustain  the  struggle.  We 
shall  be  much  deceived  if  we  suppose  that  a  truth  once  fairly  aooqit* 
ed  by  die  mind  is  inactive  because  the  conduct  or  practice  of  life  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  an  individual  or  a  society.  It 
is  only  the  shivering  from  the  first  shock  of  the  moral  shower-bath 
which  is  followed  in  due  season  by  a  higher  organic  tone. 

The  most  vicious  institutions  are  perversicms  of  very  high  tmths 
and  goods.  The  Inquisition,  for  instance,  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  life  since  it  tortures  the  body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and 
it  teaches  the  unity  of  the  race  and  hints  at  the  connection  of  individ- 
ual destinies  in  a  collective  destiny,  since  it  is  not  willing  that  each  of 
us  should  be  saved  or  damned  on  his  own  account,  but  holds  men  re- 
qx>nsible  for  each  other.  Isabella  of  Castile  was  no  fiend,  Imt  a 
noble  and  tender  woman,  and  if  she  authorized  tortures  and  proseeib 
tions  it  was  only,  as  she  supposed,  to  act  the  jpart  ojT  a  surgeon  wlie 
cauterizes  an  ulcer  or  amputates  a  mortified  limb,  to  prevent  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  mischiefl 

As  water  and  truth  are  the  essential  principles  of  organic  fotma* 
tion,  so  they  are  of  regeneration.  Water  is  the  instrument  of  organic 
regeneration,  as  the  reception  of  truth  is  of  the  spiritual  regeneratioii* 
This  is  recognized  by  our  Lord  in  his  choice  of  it  as  the  emblem  of 
spiritual  regeneration  in  baptism,  an  institution  rendered  practicai 
in  Eastern  countries  by  the  daily  use  of  the  bath  as  a  rite  of  religious 
hygiene.  The  American  Indians,  the  Russians,  and  the  blanden  of 
the  South  Pacific,  find  in  it  their  sovereign  restorative,  aiMi  modem 
physicians  complete  this  experience  in  the  celebrated  water-core  lo 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  characteristic  principls  of 
water-care  ia  its  absolute  reliance  on  the  internal  life  principle  whose 
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KeaetiTe  powers  once  liberated  accomplish  every  cure.  It  aims  aim- 
ply  to  remove  obstractions  so  that  life  may  be  manifested  in  its  own 
oiganic  type.  Thus  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  drug-practioo 
which  introduces  into  the  svstem  agents  that  invariably  disturb  and 
change  its  organic  type,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease,  and  of  that 
system  of  falw  stimulation  which  cheats  man  out  of  his  natural  ener* 
gy  by  persuading  him  continually  to  borrow,  to  beg,  or  to  lean  on 
cratehes.  The  same  principle  of  vital  reaction  is  the  foundation  of 
HomoMmathy,  which  aims,  in  the  preparation  of  its  remedies,  to  nea« 
tralize  disease,  without  disturbing  the  organic  type  of  life^  by  pre* 
senting  to  it  its  correspondence  or  medicine  capable  of  inducing  the 


Water  constantly  seeks  its  level,  as  truth  rises  in  all  minds  open  to 
reoeiVB  it,  seeking  a  spiritual  level  over  all  the  earth  in  characters 
of  a  parallel  intellectual  development,  either  similar  or  dissimilar  in 
tutea;  temperaments,  and  other  qualities.  Thus  in  the  promulgation 
of  doi^rines^  each  has  its  sect  already  prepared,  beyond  which  its 
progress  is  impossible,  because  it  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  intelli* 
gence  which  produced  it,  and  cannot  remain  lower  while  ^Viimt^fj^  of 
communication  exist. 

The  level-seeking  properties  of  water  reveal  to  us  the  true  law  in 
rogaid  to  die  presentation  of  truth.  We  have  nothing  to  do  save  to 
remove  obstimctions,  that  the  fountain  may  swell  up  into  the  mind 
pieparod  to  receive  it,  and  this  must  be  done  gently  so  as  not  to  mxMf 
the  water.  In  a  certain  transcendent  or  potential  sense,  you  can  only 
give  others  what  dicy  have  already.  Y  ou  can  only  introduce  them 
to  themselves.  Thus  Emerson  imputes  the  delight  we  take  in  the 
great  characters  of  history  or  in  the  highest  works  of  art,  tp  a  secrot 
consciousness  that  these  things  and  the  power  to  accomplish  them 
pre-exist  in  ourselves,  whether  they  be  or  be  not  evolved  from  the 
potential  germ  into  the  actual  incarnation  or  organic  structure  during 
such  or  sudi  a  term  of  individual  life.  He  tells  us  to  consider  genius 
as  a  travelling  geologist,  who  shows  us  good  marl  or  gypsum,  or  may* 
be  a  Tein  of  precious  ores,  on  our  own  estate. 

In  die  composition  of  water  we  have  already  observed  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  small  particles,  as  in  mist  or  fog,  with  partial 
tnidiB  or  fragments  of  truth,  which  obscuro  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere by  prejudices,  superstitions,  d&c.  We  find  another  hieroglyphie 
m  its  chemical  synthesis. 

Hero  we  recognize  two  elements.  Oxygen,  the  chief  active  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  the  great  supporter  of  combustion,  disintegrator  of 
ouierals^  and  transformer  of  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  ;  and  Hy- 
drogen, which  is  in  all  these  aspects  a  passive  principle,  a  combustible 
itself  instead  of  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  an  essential  compo* 
MBt  of  oiganic  structures  instead  of  destroying  or  transforming  theuL 

Every  integral  truth  must  in  like  manner  be  compounded  of  essence 
and  of  irarce,  <^  being  and  of  doing.  The  living  body,  chief  concrote 
type  of  traih,  ropresents  the  passive  element  in  its  viscera  and  gang* 
nonie  aervons  system,  sustaining  and  nourishing  its  active  side  in  toe 
eerebco-splnal  system  and  locomotive  organs^  intellection  and  ooU 
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ward  acts  or  external  relations.  If  the  oxygen  element  gains  the  as- 
eendanty  then  doing  becomes  the  martyred  one  of  beings  and  the 
claims  of  external  relations  drain  and  despoil  us,  so  that  we  become 
equally  worthless  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  and  pave  the  road  to  hell 
with  our  good  intentions.  If  the  element  of  being  gains  the  ascend- 
ant there  is  again  no  truth,  as  there  can  be  no  water  except  by  a 
definite  proportion  of  2  to  1  in  volume — 1  to  8  in  specific  gravity,  be- 
tween oxygen  and  hydrogen.  We  have  here  the  character  falsified 
by  a  sort  of  transcendantalism  which  lifts  itself  like  the  balloon  filled 
with  hydrogen  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  quite  remov- 
ed from  all  pra<)tical  relations  with  human  afiairs,  and  this  dreamy 
selfishness  at  last  becomes  as  irksome  to  the  individual  as  it  is  futile 
for  the  race. 

The  poise  or  equilibrium  of  these  two  principles,  may  be  effected 
in  the  individual  character  when  the  Ijrmphatic  temperament  is  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  sanguine  or  nervous  billions  so  as  to  sustain 
their  functions  of  active  external  relations  by  its  functions  of  sleep 
and  full  nutrition,  so  that  our  strength  is  periodically  renewed  and  the 
opposite  tendencies  to  motion  and  to  rest,  to  impart  and  to  receive, 
divide  the  regency  of  life,  and  do  not  struggle  against  each  other  in 
fhe  S€kme  province.  Thus  we  attain  health  or  organic  harmony  and 
sanity.  Life  becomes  sweet  and  rich,  honoring  God  in  itself  and  bless- 
ing, Uke  the  rose,  by  its  pure  emanations,  or  strong  and  elastic  in  its 
external  reactions  so  that  our  repose  becomes  persuasive  and  our 
movement  efficient. 

M.  E.  L. 


ARTICLE  IV« 


THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  Jewish  worship  was  concentrated  first  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  secondly  in  the  Temple,  each  of  which  was  constructed  in  con- 
formity with  a  divine  model  or  pattern,  and  was  replete  with  a  spirit- 
ual significency.  We  say  that  these  structures  were  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  a  pattern  divinely  given,  although  of  course  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  miniature  model  in  wood  or  stone  is  to  be  underwood  by 
the  term.  The  ''pattern  shown  in  the  mount"  was  a  visionary  or- 
chetype  or  a  spiritual  representative  of  the  building,  with  its  furniture 
and  appendages,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  make.  **  Let  them 
make  me  a  sanctuary ;  that  I  may  dwell  among  them.  According  to 
all  that  I  show  thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it."  This  is 
said  of  the  Tabernacle ;  yi  like  manner  of  the  Temple  it  is  s^d  that 
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*  David  gave  to  Solomon  his  son  the  pattern  {encti,  tofrnifA)  of  the 
porcb,  and  of  the  honses  thereof^  and  of  the  treasures  thereof,  and  of 
the  apper  chambers  thereof,  and  of  the  inner  parlors  thereof,  and  of 
the  place  of  the  merov-seat,  and  the  pattern  of  all  he  had  by  the  spirit^ 
■ad  of  the  courts  of  the  honse  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  (1  Chron.  xzviii.  1 1, 
12).  The  pattern  thus  had  by  David  "  by  the  spirit"  was  donbtless  a 
ipiritnal  representative  made  to  his  mind  of  the  form  in  which  tlie 
Tonple  was  to  be  built,  and  this  he  was  enabled,  in  some  way,  to 
communicate  to  Solomon.  So  when  Moses  was  called  up  with 
Aaron  and  the  elders  to  the  hallowed  mount,  and  the  God  of  Israel 
appeared  to  them,  he  was  doubtless  made  to  behold,  with  the 
niritual  senses,  the  representative,  prototype,  or  etemplar  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  various  appuatus,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
die  apostle  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  he  faithfiilly  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  with  which  he  was  furnished. 

,  Having  had  occasion  some  years  since,  in  preparing  several  vol- 
umes of  Notes  on  the  books  of  Moses,  to  go  into  a  pretty  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  considered  in  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
and  having  enlisted  the  aid  of  pictorial  illustration  in  our  attempts  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  fonns,  uses,  and  ends  of  the  various  ob- 
jects ndered  to  be  constructed,  we  have  thought  it  might  serve  a  ose- 
fiil  purpose  to  avail  ourselves  both  of  the  explanations  and  illustrations 
eontained  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  to  graft  upon  them  the 
Ipiritnal  sense  which  Swedenborg  assigns  to  the  various  items. 

Beginning  with  the  Tabernacle  itself^  the  accompanying  cut  will 
offiiM  a  very  competent  idea  of  its  frame  work. 


The  fabric  properly  called  the  Tabernacle  having  moveable  walls 
of  board,  was  of  a  more  substantial  character  than  a  tent ;  but  it  is 
right  to  regard  it  us  a  tent,  its  general  appearance  and  arrangement 
being  the  same,  and  its  more  substantial  fabric  being  probably  on  ac- 
ooD&t  of  the  weight  of  its  several  envelopes  which  required  stronger 
supports  than  are  usually  necessary.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
fifty-five  feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  feet  in  breadth  and  height.  Its 
kfflgth  extoided  from  east  to  west,  the  entrance  being  at  the  eaat 
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rad.    The  two  sides  and  west  end  consisted  of  a  frame  work  of 
boards,  of  which  there  were  twenty  on  each  side  and  eight  at  the  weit 
«nd.    The  manner  in  which  these  boards  were  joined  to  each  other 
#0  as  to  form  a  wall  which  might  be  easily  taken  down  and  set  op 
agaiti,  may  be  illustrated  in  some  degree  by  reference  to  the  window* 
shutters  of  an  extensive  shop ;  but  the  boards  of  the  Tabemaele  did 
not  slide  in  grooves,  but  each  was  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  two 
tenons,  which  were  received  into  sockets  in  the  bases  of  solid  silver; 
and  to  give  the  whole  greater  security,  the  boards  were  finrnished  each 
with  five  rings  or  staples  of  gold,  by  means  of  which  they  were  suc- 
cessively run  up  to  their  proper  places  on  horizontal  poles  or  ban^ 
wliich  served  as  the  ribs  of  the  fabric,  binding  its  parts  together.     The 
boards  as  well  as  the  bars  were  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  tUn 
plates  of  gold.    The  east  end,  being  the  entrance,  had  no  boards^  but 
was  furnished  with  five  pillars  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  gdd, 
and  each  standing  on  a  socket  of  brass.    Four  similar  pillars  within 
the  Tabernacle,  towards  the  west  or  further  end,  supported  a  rich 
hanging,  which  divided  the  interior  into. two  apartments,  of  whioh  the 
outer  was  called  '^the  holy  place,"  and  the  innermost  and  smaUest 
was ''the  most  holy  place,"  or  the ''Holy  of  Holies,"  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  more  immediately  manifested.    The  sq^- 
arating  hanging  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  vail ;"  and 
hence  the  expression  "  within"  or  "  without  the  vail"  is  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  the  most  holy  from  the  holy  place.    The  people 
Were  never  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  tabernacle.    None  but 
the  priests  might  go  even  into  the  outer  chamber  or  holy  plaee^  and 
into  the  inner  chamber  the  high-priest  alone  was  alloweu  to  enter, 
and  that  only  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.    To 
this,  however,  there  was  a  necessary  exception  when  the  Tabemaele 
was  to  be  taken  dbwn  or  set  up.    The  outer  chamber  was  only  en- 
tered in  the  morning  to  ofier  incense  on  the  altar  which  stood  tnere, 
and  to  extinguish  the  lamps,  and  again  in  the  evening  to  light  them. 
On  the  Sabbath  also  the  old  shew-bread  was  taken  away  and  replac- 
ed with  new.    These  were  all  the  services  for  which  the  attendance 
of  the  priests  was  necessary  within  the  Tabernacle,  all  the  sacrifices 
being  made  i6  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Tabernacle,  where  stood 
the  brazen  altar  for  burnt  offerings.    It  will  be  useful  to  observe,  that 
the  most  holy  place  contained  only  the  ark  with  its  contents ;  that  the 
outer  apartment  contained  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  and  the  great  golden  candlestick ;  while  the  open  area  in  front 
of  the  Tabemaele  contained  the  brazen  laver  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
priests,  and  the  brazen  altar  for  burnt  offerings. 

The  above  description  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance, arrangement,  and  substantial  structure,  of  the  Tabemaele, 
or  Tent,  as  is  more  especially  denoted  by  the  original  word  pBMa, 
mishkan,  from  the  root  pv,  to  dwells  to  inhabit,  to  dwell  tent-wise. 
This  mode  of  habitation  prevailed  among  the  earliest  generations  of 
men,  or  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  and  whatever  extemal  worship 
they  then  had  was  performed  in  their  tents.  Hence  Swedenborg  in- 
forms us  that  the  term  tent  is  employed  in  the  Word  to  represent  the 
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cdestial  and  holy  things  of  lovoi  *'  inasmuch  as  in  ancient  times  they 
pofonned  the  sacred  rites  of  worship  in  their  tents.  When,  however, 
they  began  to  profane  tents  by  nnholv  worship,  the  tabernacle  was 
bnait,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  and  therefore  tents  represented  all 
tbat  was  subsequently  denoted  first  by  the  tabernacle  and  after- 
wards by  the  temple.  A  holy  man  was  also  denominated  a  ten^ 
a  tabernacle,  and  a  temple  of  the  Lord.  That  a  tent,  a  taber- 
nacle,  and  temple  have  the  same  signification,  is  evident  fVom  what 
is  written  in  David :  *  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  Jehovah,  that  will 
I  seeds  after  ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  lumse  of  Jehovah  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovah,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temr 
ph  ;  for  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  tabemade  ;  in 
the  secret  of  his  tent  shall  he  hide  me ;  he  shall  set  me  upon  a  rock* 
And  DOW  shall  mine  head  be  lift;ed  up  above  mine  enemies  round 
about  me,  and  I  will  ofier  in  his  tent  sacrifices  of  shouting'  (Ps.  xxvii. 
^  fi^  6).  In  the  supreme  sense  the  Lord,  as  to  Ids  human  essence,  is 
a  tent,  a  tabernacle,  and  a  temple  ;  hence  every  celestial  man  is  so 
denominated,  and  hence  also  every  thing  celestial  and  holy.  Now  as 
the  Most  Ancient  Church  was  better  beloved  of  the  Lord  than  anv 
which  succeeded,  and  as  men  at  that  time  lived  alone,  or  each  with 
his  own  family,  and  celebrated  holy  worship  in  their  tents,  therefore 
tents  were  accounted  more  holy  than  the  temple,  which  was  profaned. 
In  remembrance  of  this  practice  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles  or  of  the 
tents  was  instituted,  at  the  period  when  they  gathered  in  the  produce 
of  die  earth,  and  it  was  ordiedned  that  at  this  feast  they  should  dwell 
in  tabernacles,  like  the  people  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  (Lev^ 
zziiL  39-44  ;  Deut  zvi.  13 ;  Hos.  xii.  0)."— ^1.  C.  414. 

Again  he  remarks,  that  ^  in  consequence  of  that  Church  being  loved 
above  the  rest,  and  the  Lord  dwelling  with  them  in  tents,  therefore 
in  memory  thereof  the  tabernacle  or  tent  of  the  congregation  was 
eonstmcted  with  the  Jewish  nation  wherein  was  exercised  the  holy 
principle  of  worship.'' — A,  C,  10,545. 

The  choice  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  structure,  therefore,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Jewish  worship,  was  of  a  commemorative  bearing,  pointing 
backwards  to  a  purer  and  more  halcyon  and  heavenly  state  enjoyed 
by  the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  who  accordingly  are  repre-. 
sented  as  dwelling  in  tents  when  seen  by  Swedenborg  in  the  other 
bib.  The  sacred  tent  also  as  a  place  of  meeting  denot^  the  princi- 
ple or  the  fact  of  holy  union,  ^inasmuch  as  love  is  the  essential  prin* 
oiple  of  anion,  and  for  the  people  of  Israel  to  meet  the  Lord  at  the  tent 
or  tabernacle  denotes  to  be  united  from  holy  love."  So  much  for  the 
general  spiritual  drift  and  design  of  the  Tabernacle.  But  as  a  great* 
er  fiilness  of  import  pertains  to  it  viewed  in  its  details  and  as  connect- 
ed with  the  various  other  items  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  we  shall  endeavor 

te  onfold  its  interior  significancy  still  farther  in  our  next. 

G.  B. 

{To  be  CorUinuid.) 
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SELECTIONS. 


The  following  notice  of  Dos  Guays*  Letters  we  find  in  an  editorial  of  the  "  Cfaristiaa 
Inquirer"  of  June  23.  As  we  copied  in  our  last  a  paragraph  from  that  paper  on  the  In- 
carnation to  which  we  took  very  decided  objections,  so  we  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages  an 
article  breathing,  in  the  main,  so  liberal  and  kindly  a  spirit  towards  the  great  human 
teacher  of  the  New  Church.  We  are  always  grateful  for  any  evidence  coming  be/ore  at 
that  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  is  turned  to  the  writings  of  our  Church,  especially  to 
those  of  Swedenborg  himself.  Every  word  of  commendation,  like  those  that  follow^ 
does  something  towards  lessening  the  load  of  obloquy  that  rests  so  undeservedly  on  the 
name  of  Swedenborg,  and  redeeming  the  truths  that  he  taught  from  reproach.  It  is  doubt- 
less becoming  more  and  more  common  to  meet  with  eulogistic  epithets  applied  to  oar 
author.  He  is  conceded  to  have  been  a  philosopher  of  a  high  order ;  he  is  quoted  with 
respect  as  an  expounder  of  physical,  physiological,  and  anatomical  science;  he  is  even  re- 
cognized as  one  giAed  with  a  remarkable  spiritual  intuition  ;  he  is  called  **  the  wonderfal 
Swedish  theosophist  ;**  he  is  spoken  of  as  one^'*  who,  in  some  re»pects,  stands  by  himself 
among  theologians."  But  we  almost  invariably  read,  at  the  same  time,  some  saving 
clause  in  which  the  writer  would  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  Swedenborg's  pro- 
lessed  disclosures  of  heaven  and  hell  are  no  more  than  drtatnt  (though  be  wa$  *'  a  gloriona 
dreamer),*'  and  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  believing  in  his  doctrinest  as  heaven  forbid  that 
he  should  jeopard  his  reputation  for  sanity  by  accepting  dreams  for  divine  oracles.  And 
&ns  it  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  till  men  shall  feel  the  pressure  of  the  argument  that  rests 
upon  the  character  and  the  amount  of  truth  imparted  by  this  illuminated  mind  to  the  world. 
It  requires  only  that  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  be  formed  with  his  writings  to  givo 
rise  in  a  candid  inquirer,  to  the  question,  "  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom."  The 
impression  cannot  well  be  resisted  of  a  supernatural  air  diffused  over  his  pages.  The , 
truths  which  he  declares,  while  they  are  perceived  to  be  truths,  are  yet  of  a  eharacter  so 
amazingly  profound  and  so  utterly  unlike  any  other  system  of  truths  originating  in  the 
mere  intellect  of  man,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  not  to  assent  to  the  remark  of  one  . 
who  was  recently  brought  over  from  rank  infidelity  by  the  perusal  of  Swedenborg  and 
his  expounders,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  our  author  might  have  exercised  his 
vast  native  powers  for  five  hundred  years  unassisted,  and  yet  never  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  theological  works  he  has  now  written.  In  this  verdict  we  fully  concur,  and 
equally  are  we  assured  that  the  Editor  of  the  Inquirer  would  concur,  provided  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  the  requisite  examination.  And  why  shonld  ha 
not?  Is  not  a  professed  revelation  from  heaven  worthy  of  being  as  intelligently  rejected 
as  it  is  intelligendy  received  by  multitudes  of  whom  this  writer  himself  says  t-*^*  It  is 
lare  to  find  such  persons  without  being  obliged  to  accord  to  them  eminent  inteUectaal 
perceptions  and  moral  elevation.**  What  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  following  re- 
marks of  the  London  N.  C.  Quarterly  in  bringing  to  a  close  its  review  of  a  work  on  the 
Recognitions  of  the  Spiritual  World  : — "  We  could  not  close  this  article  with  more  appro- 
priate and  more  truthful  remarks  than  these  from  the  author's  pen ;  but  the  reflection  is 
only  the  more  painful  that  he  and  thousands  like  him,  equally  capable  and  earnest  in  the 
canse  of  religion,  continue  to  do  themHlves  the  injustice  of  neglecting  the  revelations  made 
through  Swedenborg.  The  indifference,  prejudice,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  acts  as  a 
stumbling  block,  appears  '  passing  strange,*  when  we  reflect  that  a  few  octavo  volumes 
contain  solutions  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  being — of  problems  which  have  oc» 
cupied  the  master  spirits  of  the  world  in  every  age— and  about  which  the  most  ignorant 
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•a  wtH  m»  the  most  aooomplithed  men  are  still  eayilling.  Why  will  not  Christian  min- 
iaien,  above  all  men,  nnderstand  that  Swedenborg*s  writings  claim  to  be  received  as  a 
new  revelation  of  the  Lord  Himself  to  his  benighted  church  ;  and  that  it  is  a  mockeiy 
and  a  scorn  of  Providence  to  reject  them  without  the  trouble  of  an  examination." 

DES  GUAYS'  LETTERS  ON  SWEDENBORG. 

The  French  are  certainly  the  coiners  of  intellectual  ore  into  current  money. 
Whatever  nation  starts  an  idea  or  system,  France  is  very  sure  to  be  the  first  to 
give  it  currency.  English  Deism  was  almost  a  dead  letter,  until  the  French 
school  took  it  up,  and  Voltaire  and  his  fellows  dealt  it  out  in  a  new  and  popu- 
lar garb,  presenting  its  dry  abstractions  in  all  the'piquancy  and  personality  of 
conversational  style.  Cousin  has  interpreted  Kant  and  Schelling  to  the  Euro- 
peanand  American  readers,  outside  of  the  German  cliques.  Now  Swedenborg 
has  been  seized  upon,  and  Des  Guays  has  given  by  far  the  most  lucid  and  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  his  intricate  system  that  has  ever,  in  our  knowledge, 
been  presented.  His  book,  now  translated  by  Murdock,  and  revised  by  Bash, 
ooosists  of  a  Series  of  Letters  on  the  true  system  of  religious  philosophy  to  a 
nuui  of  the  world.  It  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of^the  wonderful 
Swedish  theosophist. 

We  might  say  much  of  its  merits  and  failings,  but  aim  now  only  to  direct 
the  attention  of'^those  readers  who  would  know  more  of  the  man,  who,  in  some 
respects  stands  by  himself  among  theologians.  Swedenborg^s  System  is  a  kind 
o[  *<  Vestiges  of  Creation!'  Platonized — its  material  forces  all  spiritualized,  its 
existences  all  filled  with  a  spirit  derived  from  the  great  central  essence.  Say 
what  we  may  of  its  details,  it  is  a  snbUme  vision  ot  the  universe,  and  no  man 
can  stndy  its  views  without  a  deeper  sense  of  his  own  spiritual  nature,  and  of 
the  leality  and  supremacy  of  spiritual  things.  Des  Guays  has  made  some 
points  clear  to  us  that  were  befor^  unintelligible,  and  although  we  are  very  far 
from  sa]ring  that  we  are  near  being  converted  to  his  doctrines,  we  are  sure  that 
we  never  understood  Swedenborg^s  meaning  so  well  as  after  reading  these 
pages.  The  most  difficult  part,  however,  is  but  begun.  The  system  is  well 
presented.  The  proof  is  only  entered  upon,  and  its  sequel  is  reserved  for  sub- 
sequent letters. 

The  Swedenborgian  school  is  in  many  respects  doing  good  service  to  re- 
ligion, especially  by  giving  to  many  minds  of  a  sceptical  tendency  what  seems 
to  them  a  scientific  basis  for  religious  faith.  We  are  not  disposed  to  anticipate 
aay^preat  increase  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  as  a  distinct  organization ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  increase  of  valuable  diinkers  in  every  com- 
mnnity  who  are  somewhat  inclined  to  Swedenborgian  views  of  Christianity, 
Natnre,  and  Life.  It  is  rare  to  find  such  persons  without  being  obliged  to  ac- 
cord to  them  eminent  intellectual  perceptions  and  moral  elevation. 

Des  Gua3rs*  acuteness  of  statement  and  aptness  of  illustration  are  sometimes 
tingnlariy  sno  wn  in  hiding  a  weak  point  as  well  as  in  clearing  up  an  obscure  pas- 
sage. Thus  he  disentangles  his  master^s  speculations  on  the  earths  and  hea- 
vens of  the  universe,  and  shows  how  the  great  dreamer  (?)  in  his  own  vision. 
evolved  the  natural  views  and  systems  from  the  great  spiritual  luminary.  But 
analogy  would  seem  to  require  tnat  as  the  essential  world  has  a  central  orb, 
so  should  the  natural  world.  He  endeavors  to  save  the  doctrine  that  the  uoi* 
verse  is  in  the  form  of  man,  by  showing  that  there  would  be  no  use  in  having 
a  eentral  sun  whose  rays  do  not  reach  the  planetaiy  systems,  and  can  have  no 
influence  over  the  solar  hosts.  We  might  well  ask  him  of  what  use  is  it  that 
the  visible  universe  should  take  the  form  of  man,  and  why  should  suns  and 
planets  be  ranged  in  the  shajie  of  hands  and  feet,  &c.,  when  there  is  no  earth 
for  this  Grand  Man  to  tread  with  his  feet,  no  matter  external  to  himself  to  move 
with  his  hands.  We  apprehend  that  the  expounder  takes  a  far  more  literal  and 
nazzow  view  of  the  subject  than  the  original. 

In  conclusion  let  us  say,  that  from  considerable  reading  of  Swedenbor^s 
woduh  ^^  never  derived  any  proof  that  he  ever  had  an  idea  of  forming  a  dis- 


tinet  Church  organization.  What  his  words  never  aaeerty  hie  example  eOl  leee 
lnTors.  He  attended  the  Church  of  his  ooontry,  and  on  his  deaih-bed  leeeived 
the  communion  from  a  Lutheran  minister. 


HISCEILANT. 

For  the  N.  C.  Repodtoiy. 
DBAS  SIR, 

Will  yon  be  kind  enonffh  to  show  me  in  what  way  my  remarks  on  Acts  viiL 
4|  *'  betray  a  philological  error,''  as  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  see  it,  from 
jrour  present  criticiism.  I  have  stated  that  there  are  generally  two  words,  botii 
m  the  Greek  and  Latin  Testaments,  which  are  given  in  the  English  version  bv 
the  one  word  "  preaching ;"  and  that  the  Latin  word  answering  to  the  Greek 
AtrwH  is  pradicoy  which  is  literally  what  we  mean  by  preachings  and  is  used 
to  denote  the  addreseing  of  a  large  number  of  persons^  eitker  in  the  S^iMgogut^  tk€ 
Temjie,  or  the  open  air. 

Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  your  objection,  seems  to  be  conveyed  in 
the  assertion  that  the  original  Greek  word  ekertuse^  "  is  not  fBdriy  represented 
by  the  English  word  preaih?^  On  this,  I  would  remark,  that  I  believe  in  eveij 
ease  where  the  word  **  ekerusse"  is  used  in  the  Greek  Testament^  its  ^rnonym 
fat  the  Latin  is  pradieo,  pradieans^  &c.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  ad» 
mitted,  that  ekervsee  is  fairly  represented  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  prmdko  as  iti 
equivalent. 

And  not  only  from  such  authorities  as  I  have  at  hand  does  it  appear  that 
the  English  word  *^  preach,"  is  synonymous  with  the  Latin  pradico  and  the 
Greek  ekerusse,  but  that  the  meaning  given  in  each  language  is  the  same ;  as 
confirmed  by  the  constant  use  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  same 
sense  as  given  by  myself,  and  as  defined  by  Lexicographers,  and  admitted^ 
you. 

In  the  London  EncyclopsBdia  this  word  is  thus  defined,  **  Pekjlch — ^French, 
preseher ;  Latin,  pradico  ;  to  deliver  a  public  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects ; 
to  proclaim  j  publish ;  inculcate ; — a  preacher  is  one  who  discourses  pub- 
licly on  religion.  ...  *  There  is  not  an3rthing  publicly  notified,  but  we  may 
Sroperly  say  it  i%  preached? — Hooker?''  Worcester  dennes  it  thus,  ^  Prxach — 
vradieo^  Latm — pricker,  Fr.]  To  discourse  publicly  on  the  Gospel,  &c. ;  to 
pronounce  a  public  discourse  upon  a  sacred  subject :"  also,  '*  to  proclaim  or 
publish  in  religious  orations  or  sermons;  to  inculcate  publicly;  to  teach.** 
And  Webster,  in  strict  agreement  with  the  above,  says,  it  is  to  **  pronounce  It 
public  discourse  on  a  religious  subject,  or  from  a  text  of  Scripture.  To  dis- 
course on  the  Gospel  way  of  salvation,  and  exhort  to  repentance.  To  pro- 
claim; to  publish  m  religious  discourses,"  &c. 

If  you  will  compare  Uiese  definitions  with  the  one  given  by  myself  as  the 
ineaning  of  ekerusse  and  pnedico,  I  think  you  must  admit  that  they  agree  pre- 
cisely ;  nothing  is  said  oi  the  leng^  of  time  used  in  preaching ;  wheuer  it  be 
an  hour,  half  an  hour,  or  fifteen  minutes;  but  that  the  preachers  were  the  pub- 
lic heralds  of  the  Lord^s  advent ;  speaking  by  authority,  as  a  herald  should. 
And  so  far  as  I  can  find,  in  every  place  where  the  Lord  was  thus  publicly 
proclaimed,  it  was  by  a  commissioned  preacher,  and  in  every  instance  where 
It  is  recorded,  the  Greek  word  used  is  ekerusse,  which  is  answered  in  the  Latin 
by  pradico.  Thus  when  John  preached  in  the  wilderness  (Mark  i.  4),  **  There 
went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and  they  of  Jerusalem,"  S&c. :  and  ha 
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the  lemiBtton  of  nns,  and  said,  '*there  oometh  one  mightier  than  I, 
aftsr  me,  the  iatchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  nn- 
loose.**  •<  And  He  said  nnto  them,  Let  us  go  into  die  next  towns  that  I  may 
wnaeh  there  also.  And  He  preachtd  in  their  synagognes  throughout  all  Galilee^' 
Mark  i.  38,  39.  And  Jesns  ^^ preached  in  the  synagognes  of  Galilee,"  Lnke  iv.  44. 
And  Sanl  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues.  Acts  iz.  20.  Peter  also  says,  that 
the  Lord  commanded  him  ^^  to  preach  unto  the  people,**  ActB  x.  42. 

In  all  these  places  the  Greek  word  is  the  same  (ekerwse)^  and  the  meaning 
coincides  precisely  with  that  given  ahove  of  preaching.  How  long  time  th^ 
preached,  is  not  known.  It  is  not  probable  that  in  any  case  all  the  wotob 
they  uttered  are  recorded,  or  but  little  more  than  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
conise.  Thus  upon  one  occasion  in  the  synagogue  when  the  Lord  took  a  text 
firom  the  prophet  Isaiah,  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,'*  &c.,  and  **the 
eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  Him.  And  He 
began  to  bsj  unto  them.  This  day  is  the  Smpture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And  aQ 
bare  Him  witness  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out 
of  HLb  mouth,'*  Luke  iv. — those  divine  words  which  produced  tms  astonished 
feeling  do  not  appear  to  be  recorded  at  all. 

I  csannot  but  thmk  also  that  your  author  (Campbell)  must  be  wrong  in  say* 
mg  that  this  word  (ekeruue)  was  "  adopted  with  equal  propriety,  whether 
tbe  subject  were  sacred  or  civil.**  Is  it  ever  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
pvoclaim  merely  eivU  news  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  contain  too  much  of  the  name 
of  tfie  Lord  (ifcurtos)  in  it,  to  admit  of  its  being  properly  used  for  any  other  pur* 
pose  than  to  announce  His  advent ;  i.  e.  a  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;— - 
proclaiming  by  authority  and  dogmatic  teaching  His  coming  to  redeem  and 
nve— <7ying  that  name  in  the  wudemess,  and  publishing  it  abroad  in  all  the 
earth.  Thus  preaching  is  truly  a  public  annunciation  of  the  Lord,  and  the  con* 
ditions  of  salvation,  to  collect  audiences,  whether  at  His  first  or  second  advent; 
whilst  evangelizing  WB8  properly  the  more  private  act  of  telling  it  to  individuals 
or  femilies,  in  a  conversational,  or  social  capacity;  as  when  it  is  written 
Aat  Philip  preached  to  the  Enunch,  the  word  used  is  not  ekenuee^  but  eva/t^ 
^tU$ato, 

As  I  wish  to  be  right  in  evenr  point,  on  this  subject  as  well  as  others,  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  so ;  but  if  you  in  any  particular  show  me  truly  where 
I  err,  I  shall  be  thankful  for  the  information,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  it. 
Bat  permit  me  to  say  a  word  more  in  conclusion ;  I  think  you  have  hardly 
been  just  in  making  it  appear  that  the  weight  of  my  objection  to  the  infer- 
ence drawn]from  the  narrative  in  Acts  viii.  4,  depended  upon  what  you  have 
tanned  a  ''philolo^cal  error,**  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  refuted  wimout  the 
veibal  criticism  wmch  I  offered. 

WUh  sincere  regard  for  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

I  rem  ain,  very  truly,  yours, 

GEORGE  FIELD. 
Jktroit,  MUk.,  1849. 

REMARKS. 

ne  groand  upon  which  we  employed  the  phrase  '*  philological  enoi,**  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Fidd*8  report,  was  what  we  deemed  the  want  of  a  due  discrimination  in  regard  to 
tbe  Seriptore  usage  of  the  terms  generally  rendered  in  our  version  to  preadi,  and  the  build* 
ing  an  important  conclusion  upon  a  translation  instead  of  appealing  directly  and  mainly 
to  the  originaL  He  says,  for  example,  in  the  passage  quoted,  that,  "  both  in  the  Greek 
and  lAtin  there  are  two  different  words  used  for  that  which  is  rendered  in  English  by  this 
one  word,  prtaching.  In  the  Latin,  our  word  is  pradico,  which  is  literally  what  we  mean 
hfpnaekingt  and  is  used  to  denote  the  addressing  of  a  large  number  of  persons  either  in 
the  Synagogue,  the  Temple,  or  the  open  air.''  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  is  interpreting 
tlie  Greek  from  the  Latin — ^whereas,  the  reverse  is  the  true  process— and  leading  the  Eng- 
lish reader  to  suppose  that  jiTtfdtco  in  Latin,  nnd.  preadi  in  Eni^ish  are  perfect  equivalentt 


ID  k»%uo  in  Greek.  This  we  att^mpited  to  show,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  is  not  &e  ease, 
and  with  this  riew  we  quoted,  at  some  length,  from  Campbell,  a  passage  going  to  prore 
diat  the  leading  idea  conveyed  by  the  Greek  Jkemsso,  from  kerux^  a  critr  or  herald,  i»  not 
hitly  represented  by  the  leading  idea  inTolved  in  the  English  word  preoih,  which  it  de- 
fied by  Johnson  and  by  Blr.  Field's  authorities,  **  to  pronounce  a  public  disooorse  upon 
■acred  subjects.*'  The  scope  of  our  brother's  argument  is  to  evince  that  the  function  in- 
dicated by  the  term  translated  preach  was  not  properly  to  be  performed  by  laymen,  al- 
though the  office  denoted  h^  evangtliso  (from  evangdoi,  evangelitt)  might  be  discharged 
by  them.  **  Those  who  evangelized  were  not  performing  the  proper  fimctions  of  a  priest 
or  publicly  preaching,  but  such  as  by  private  instruction  and  exhortation,  went  from 
place  to  place."  Now,  to  say  ncfthing  of  the  implication  in  these  words,  that  pnblie 
preaching  was  a  part  of  the  priest's  office,  whereas  his  duty  was  solely  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  minister  at  the  altar,  the  iUnction  of  prtaching^  according  to  the  genuine  poiport  of 
the  original  word,  was  as  open  to  what  are  considered  the  laity  as  that  denoted  "by  die 
term  for  evangelizing.  As  it  implies,  in  its  dominant  import,  simply  anm^mmcing,  fr^r 
daimingy  publiMhing,  or  acting  the  pari  of  a  herald  or  crier,  every  one  who  had  himself  re- 
ceived the  message  of  the  Gospel,  was  at  liberty  to  annownce  at  promvlgate'ii  to  others. 

As  Campbell  in  his  preliminary  dissertations  has  gone  most  elaborately  into  the  usage 
of  the  New  Testament  writers  in  respect  to  this  whole  class  of  words  having  relation  to 
what  is  usually  understood  by  preaching,  I  shall  again  draw  upon  his  pages  in  this 
connection. 

'*  Further,  I  must  take  notice,  that  though  announcing  publicly  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
Ddhies  always  under  the  denomination,  kervutin,  no  moral  instructions,  or  doctrinal  expla- 
nations, given  either  by  our  Lord,  or  by  ids  apostles,  are  ever,  either  in  the  Gospels  or 
in  the  Acts,  so  denominated.  Thus,  that  most  instructive  discoune  of  our  Lord,  the  longest 
ihat  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  commonly  named  his  sermon  on  &e  mount,  is  called  tsodb- 
ing  by  the  evangelist,  both  in  introducing  it,  and  after  the  conclusion  (Matt.  v.  2.,  vii.  28, 
fi9).  '  Opening  his  mouth,  he  taught  them,  saying :  and,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  tay^ 
ings,  the  people  were  astonished,  at  hie  doctrine,*  his  manner  of  teaching.  It  is  added, 
'  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.'  He  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  teaching  (Matt  xiii.  54,  Mark  vi.  2,  Luke  vi.  15,  22)  when  the  wisdom, 
which  shone  forth  in  his  discourses,  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him.  In 
like  manner,  the  instructions  he  gave  by  parables,  are  called  teaching  the  people,  not 
preaching  to  them  (Mark  iv.  I,  2)  and  those  given  in  private  to  his  apostles,  are  in  the 
same  way  styled  (Mark  viii.  31)  teaching,  never  preaching.  And  if  teaching  and  preach- 
ing be  found  sometimes  coupled  together,  the  reason  appears  to  be,  because  their  teach- 
ing, in  the  beginning  of  this  new  dispensation,  must  have  been  frequently  introduced  by 
announcing  the  Messiah,  which  alone  was  preaching.  The  explanations,  admonitions, 
arguments  and  motives,  that  followed,  came  under  the  denomination  of  teaching.  Nor 
does  anything  else  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  in  his  lifetime,  appear  to  have 
been  called  preaching,  but  this  single  sentence,  *  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.*  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two  words  is  carefully 
observed.  The  former  is  always  a  general  and  open  declaration  of  the  Messiah's  reign, 
called  emphatically  the  good  news,  or  Crospcl ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  the  an- 
nouncing of  the  great  foundation  of  our  hope,  the  Messiah's  resurrection ;  the  latter  com- 
prehends every  kind  of  instruction,  public  or  private,  that  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the 
nature  and  laws  of  this  kingdom,  for  confuting  gainsayers,  persuading  the  hearers,  for 
confirming  and  comforting  believers.  The  proper  subject  for  each  is  fitly  expressed  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  book  (Acts  xxviii.  31),  where,  speaking  of  Paul,  then  confined  at 
Rome  in  a  hired  house,  the  author  tells  us  that  he  received  all  who  came  to  him,  'preath' 
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mg  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  and  Uackifig  the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jef  ut  Christ'  An- 
nouncing to  them  the  reign  of  God,  and  instructing  them  in  everything  that  related  to 
the  Lord  Jesos  Christ." 

In  a  snhseqaent  paragraph  he  thus  comments  on  the  Latin  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal:— 

**  In  regard  to  the  manner  wherein  this  word  has  been  translated,  with  which  I  shall 
finish  what  relates  peculiarly  to  it,  we  may  observe  th^t  pradieart,  used  in  the  Vulgate^ 
and  in  all  the  Latin  versions,  corresponds  entirely  to  the  Greek  word  in  its  primitiire. 
meaning,  and  signifies  to  give  public  notice  by  proclamation.  In  this  sense  it  had  been 
used  by  the  Latin  classics,  long  before  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  into  their  tongue. 
"Batjfradiean,  having  been  employed  uniformly  in  rendering  keruiteiny  not  only  in  the 
luM^orjf  but  in  the  Epistles,  has  derived  from  the  latter  use  a  signification  difierent  and 
■inoh  more  limited  than  it  has  in  profane  authors.  Now,  this  additional  or  acquired 
signification  is  that  which  has  principally  obtained  amongst  ecclesiastics ;  and  hence 
has  azisen  the  sole  meaning  in  modem  languages  ascribed  to  the  Word,  whereby  they 
oommonly  render  the  Greek  keruuo.  The  Latin  word  is  manifestly  that  from  which  tha 
Italian  jnKStfioore,  the  French  jpreac^,  and  the  English  to  preach,  are  derived.  Yet  these 
three  wards  correspond  to  the  Latin  only  in  the  last  mentioned  and  ecclesiastical  sense, 
not  in  the  primitive  and  classical,  which  is  also  the  Scriptural  sense  in  the  Gospel  and 
Acts.  Thus  the  learned  Academicians  della  Crusca,  in  their  Vocabulary,  interpret  the 
hahanpredieare,  not  by  the  Latin /r^ec^tcare,  its  etjrmon,  but  by  concionari,  concionem  ha^ 
beres  terms  certainly  much  nearer  than  the  other  to  the  import  of  the  word  used  in  the 
other  two  languages  mentioned,  though  by  no  means  adapted  to  express  the  sense  of 
kerumein  in  the  historical  books.  This  is  another  evidence  of  what  was  observed  in  a  for* 
mer  dissertation,  that  a  mistake,  occasioned  by  supposing  the  word  in  the  original,  exact* 
ly  eonespondent  to  the  term  in  the  common  version,  by  which  it  is  usually  rendered,  is 
often  confirmed,  instead  of  being  corrected  by  recurring  to  translations  into  other  modem 
toognes,  inasmuch  as  from  the  same,  or  similar  causes,  the  like  deviation  from  the  origi- 
nal import,  has  been  produced  in  these  languages,  as  in  our  own.'* 

From  all  this  we  may  perhaps  deem  ourselves  warranted  in  applying  the  phrase  *'  phi- 
lological error"  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Field  on  the  import  of  ^  the  original  word  for 
pnadiing.  In  regard  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  evangelizo,  evangelot,  as  denoting  the 
impartation  of  good  news,  our  friend  is  no  doubt  dorrect,  but  when  he  would  make  it  a 
distinction  between  this  term  and  kertuto,  that  the  one  denoted  a -function  which  none  but 
the  clergy  could  properly  perform,  while  the  other  fell  within  the  sphere  of  laical  uses, 
we  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  his  position  altogether.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
while  in  Acts  viii.  4,  5,  we  read  that  when  *'  they  were  scattered  abroad  and  went  every 
where  preaching  {evangeUizanttt)  the  word,  then  Phillip  went  down  to  the  city  of 
flBtn«T^«,  Bikdpruuhed  {ekertuH)  Christ  unto  them  ;"  yet  in  v.  12,  of  the  same  chapter  we 
linA  the  phraseology  varied ;  "  But  when  they  believed  Phillip  ^eocAmg  {evangillizomeno) 
the  •hiwgg  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  &c.  Indeed  as  a  Newchurchman  we  pr^ 
sune  Mr.  Field  will  appreciate  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Clowes  on  Luke  viii.  1,  <<  And 
it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  he  went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching 
iktmmtm)  and  declaring  the  glad  tidingi  {evangellizamenoi)  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  «  A 
distinction,'*  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  is  here  made  between  preaching  (Gr.  kerrueeo)  and  <2c- 
fhringjtht  gUul  tidingi  of  {evangellizomeno$)  ;  preaching  having  more  respect  to  the  afiieo- 
tkm  of.  divine  and  heavenly  good  in  the  will,  whilst  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of,  has 
mota  respect  to  the  illumination  of  the  divine  and  heavenly  truth  in  the  widentanding. 
Thus  both  expressions  combined  have  reference  to  and  mark  the  divine  and  heavenly 
aaniage  of  good  and  truth,  with  which  the  whole  Word  is  replenished."    If  this  be  well 


imiided,  then  it  would  aeem  diat  jVMcMnf  ratiier  ibaOitmmgdiximgdgmmBlbat  *'liiifa- 
ftttkm  of  good"  which  Swedenborg  allows  to  erejy  membar  of  Ike  Chaioh,  iHdla  he  ^pi^ 
leQtly  restricts  the  **  insinuation  of  truth"  to  the  **  teaching  minister.** 

We  insert,  in  conclusion,  an  extract  firom  '*  Condor's  Protestant  Non-Oonibrinl^,**  a 
TSry  able  work  treating  of  the  fundamental  prinoiplee  of  ecclesiastical  polioj.  It  is  not 
file  work  of  a  Newchurchman,  but  it  contains  ideas  veij  much  in  accordance  with  New 
Church  principles,  and  for  ourselves  we  regard  the  following  extract  as  daddedly  of  that 
character. 

*'  Truth,  by  whomsoerer  it  is  promulgated,  cannot  but  possess  die  same  intrinsio  an- 
thoritj.  The  &ct  that  an  indiridual  does  or  does  not  preach  the  truth  of  Christ,  cannot 
be  made  to  depend  upon  any  hypothesis  respecting  his  having,  or  his  not  having,  tiie  ii|^ 
to  preach  it.  If  he  preaches  the  Gospel,  the  fiust  is  placed  beyond  dispute  that  he  is  oom- 
potent  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  what  is  there  that  can  be  inteipand 
between  the  competence  and  the  rlg^t  1  Were  our  assent  required  to  this  position,  diat 
It  is  not  every  one  who  ehooses  to  assume  the  ministerial  fhnction  that  is  roompeCeot  to 
discharge  it  with  fidelity  and  efficacy,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
8ient ;  but  the  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  restrictions,  proceed  upon  the  snppositioa  that 
the  self-constituted  teacher  it  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  the  moral  competeney ; 
a  thing  very  different  from  mere  choice ;  nevertheless,  his  right  and  his  autliority  are  re- 
presented as  dependent  on  human  appointment.  If,  however,  as  we  believe,  this  anduir- 
ity  is  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  tfaoee  rdigiooi 
actions,  which  are  not  subject  to  magisterial  control,  while  we  deny  that  any  man  may 
preach  merely  because  he  chooses,  we  affirm  that  his  choice,  which  may  i>ossibly  spring 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  is  a  sufilicient  reason  in  the  si^t  of  man.  A  person  cannot  be  said  to 
believe  because  he  choota  to  believe ;  he  does  not  understand  that  which  he  preaebse  be- 
cause he  (looses  to  understand  it.  The  will  is  not  itself  the  adequate  cause  of  such  vohm- 
tuy  actions.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Scripture  declaration,  that '  the  natural  man  ra- 
oeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned,  bat  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,' — then,  we  must  admit 
ttiat  a  capacity  for  preaching  the  Gospel  with  intelligence,  is  not  a  matter  dependent 
either  on  human  fancy  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  political  regulations  on  the  other.  The 
ttrsurpation  of  the  sacred  office  by  incompetent  persons,  is  an  evil  which  the  interpositioii 
of  ecclesiastical  restrictions  is  ill  adapted  to  mitigate. 

**  But  further  :  every  individual  has  a  natural  right  to  the  free  assertion  and  argumenta- 
tive maintenance  of  his  own  opinions,  provided  those  opinions  are  not  subversive  of  social 
Older.  If  no  objection  lies  against  the  nature  of  his  sentiments,  no  criminality  can  attach  to 
ihe  most  unreserved  expression  of  them.  It  would  be  indeed  strange  that  this  natural  right 
should  be  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  certain  truth  and  supreme  importance  of  what  he 
teaches.  Yet  those  who  would  restrict  the  exercises  of  the  Christian  ministiy,  rest  Uielr 
arguments  on  this  considemtion,  that  it  is  the  Gospel  which  is  preached.  The  objeetioa 
ts  taken,  not  against  the  truth  of  wliat  if  taught,  but  against  the  authority  of  the  teacher« 
as  if  his  natural  freedom  in  respect  of  the  assertion  of  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  and  Ibele 
to  be  infinitdy  consequential,  underwent  some  mysterious  modification,  when  the  tniAft 
which  he  labors  to  propagate  r^te  to  the  salvation  of  the  souL  '  Master,'  said  the  disoU 
pies  to  our  Lord, '  we  saw  one  casting  out  demons  in  ttiy  name  and  we  forbade  him,  ba- 
Cause  he  foUowethnot  with  us.'  Our  Lord's  reply  stands  on  record  as  a  reproof  of  the  oA- 
Oious  zeal  of  those  who,  in  a  similar  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom  and  sectarian  polioy,  woaM 
impose  laws  on  the  Church  which  Christ  has  not  imposed,  and  exclude  from  the  miaietqr 
tiioee  whom  he  has  not  exduded :— -'  Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us,  ie  te 
tu.'—*  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  underatand,' mys  St  Paul,  when  treating  eqpmm^  of 
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wftiMmal  giAB,  and  of  dM  miwuUI  nnltj  of  duo  Ghnioli,  'ditt  no  mmn  ipMking  bj  di* 

Ofidi  of  God»  ealledi  Jems  aootmed,  and  diat  no  man  can  say  diat  Jmna,  is  die  Lord 

bat  by  die  Holy  Gbost.    lliere  are  diversities  of  operad<m,  bat  it  is  the  same  God»  wbioh, 

wMtlurtL  aU  in  alL*  Neidier  the  right,  then,  to  exercise  the  ministerial  fonction,  nor  the  au« 

dMfi^  annexed  to  it,  originates  in  the  will,  or  is  dependent  upon  the  appointment,  of  nuuu 
#  •  •  •  •  •  ••  •  •  • 

*  Eveiy  ftithAd  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  in  fulfilling  the  wiU  of  Christ,  olaims  to  bo 

ooaiidBKed  as  invested  with  a  necessary  minittirial  aiUhoritf  ;  an  authority  simply  and  en* 

titely  vemdting  from  the  message  which  he  promulgates  and  the  command  which  he  fbl« 

ffls  ;  an  anthorlty  under  which  the  Christian  evangelist  goes  forth  to  execute  a  commit- 

iioa  extending  to  all  nations,  and  to  every  individual  of  every  nation  under  heaven  ;  a 

Bond  or  rather  spiritual  authority,  distinct  irom  the  pastoral  jurisdiction,  which  rests 

apon  pankmlar  relations  originating  in  appointment  and  choice ;  distinct  from  whatso* 

eter  has  its  sooroe  in  the  will  of  man ;  and  attaching  to  whomsoever,  as  the  bearer  of  tfaa 

tfVpngelScal  meesage,  we  may  regard  as  die  organ  of  Christ    The  ministry  is  of  necessity 

ona  in  kind  i  it  must,  therefore,  as  regards  the  discharge  of  it  by  any  individual,  bo 

aidier  diat  of'  the  Spirit  of  truth,'  or  of  *  the  Spirit  of  error ;'  it  is  either  efficient,  as  tho 

pr»f<*FT*"C  of  Christ,  or  it  is  wholly  inefficient  and  unauthorised.    Official  designationt 

ooclnaiasticnl  dignity,  can  make  no  difierence  in  the  character  of  the  ministry  exercised  by 

any  man  in  die  Church  of  Christ.    The  humblest  self-eonsdtuted  teacher,  who  is  possess* 

ad  of  tlio  appropriate  credentials  of  the  ministerial  character,  in  the  purity  of  his  doo* 

tilmn.  die  sneoess  of  his  labors,  axid  the  unblemished  tenor  of  his  life,  i»  invested  with  an 

mmikarii9  to  which  no  ciroumstandal  additaments  of  human  appointment  are  requisite  to 

tnipan  validity;  it  requires  no  sancdon  from  man,  for  with  man  it  does  not  origiQaliw 

▲  picachnr  may  be  undeniably  deficient  in  some  of  those  subsidiary  qualificadons  which 

aonsctale  a  luUunU  fUmtu  for  the  office  of  teacher ;  but  the  capacity  for  preaching  tha 

tndh  of  Ghrist*  lo  as  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Chrisdan  ministry,  is,  let  it  never  ba 

fii^ooen,  a  spiritual  capacity ;  and  where  this  is  possessed,  it  is  in  vain,  and  worse  than 

in  vaittt  te  as  to  withhold  our  reoognidon  of  the  essential  character  and  authority  of  tha 

Obriadan  minister  as  «^ifMwg  in  that  individual,  how  humble  soever  his  staUon  or  hla 

aoq[air«BMnts.    With  the  utmost  propriety  such  a  man  may  appeal  to  those  to  whooa 

aoneeienoee  he  has  been  commended  by  the  efficacy  of  his  pious  labors  :  *  If  I  be  notf  a 

Biniflier  *  unto  others,  yet  doubtiess  I  am  to  you  ;  fbr  the  seal  of  mj*  ministry  '  are  ye  in 

dMLofd.'**— IVvr.  Nm-Cimf  vd.  i.  p.  166-174. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  TAFEL. 

Tvbingeti,  9  4pn2, 1840. 

V*  ♦  •  •  •  • 

At  present  I  am  occupied  with  the  publication  of  the  posthmnous  woik  tk» 
Jmima  (Concerning  the  Soul),  of  whicii  the  Swedenborg  Association  at  London 
leoeiTed  fifty  copies.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  from  you  *'  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect that  generous  and  munificent  benefactors  to  the  cause  are  destined  to 
■me  in  the  midst  of  you,  who  will,"  as  you  say,  ^  ^upplv  the  lack  of  service  of 
others  towards  die  continuation  of  the  publications  ofE.  Swedenborg*s  mann* 
aenpta,  especially  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  Adversaria:  and  I  mank  yon 
beaitUy  for  your  care  in  this  cause..  The  very  unsettled  afinirs  in  Germany, 
yn^  the  great  financial  embarrassment,  had  also  this  consequence,  that  the  more 
lemoCe  receivers  could  not  be  present  at  our  general  conference  and  the  sub* 
aament  special  ones,  because  they  are  too  poor  for  such  travels ;  wherefore  it 
waa  neeeaeary  to  publish  the  lectures  which  were  held  qnarterlv  on,  evety 
Aiwi  flioiith.    We  nope  that  now  in  consequence  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  thie 


C^rmans,  and  especially  those  articles  which  give  full  liberty  of  the  press  and 
of  religion,  also  the  New  Church  will  increase  more  and  more ;  but  we  fear 
the  princes  are  in  general  so  blinded  by  their  absolutism  that  there  will  be  pre- 
viously an  internal  war^  and  other  trials,  for  which,  however,  we  must  also 
thank  the  Lord,  as  the  sufierings  he  permits  are  the  means  to  internal  increase. 
By  commission  of  the  Greneral  Conference,  J  am  also  occupied  to  publish  our 
religious  system  proved  by  Scripture  and  reason,  in  which  J  have  always  a 
regard  for  the  history  of  the  dogmas,  but  especially  for  that  of  Trinity.  An 
abridgment  of  it  is  given  in  my  lectures.  I  had  often  occasion  to  prove  that 
angels  and  similar  middle  beings,  as  created  spirits,  to  whom  belong  also  a 
Son  of  God,  as  taught  in  the  Old  Church,  are  quite  impossible,  but  such  a  proof 
I  never  foimd  in  me  writings  of  E.  Swedenborg;  only  the  statement  that  all 
angels  were  previously  men ;  but  such  a  proof  is  contained  in  the  work  Ik 
Anima,  p.  198,  where  he  shows  that  without  an  animus,  which  is  connected 
with  a  material  body,  we  would  have  no  "  affirmativum  et  negativum,''  nor 
'*  liberam  electionem,"  as  you  can  already  see  from  the  inclosed  paper. 

As  I  remember,  I  wished  also  to  read  natatiles  instead  of  notabites  already  in 
editing  the  Diary,  No.  3066,  but  it  was  so  written^  and  as  I  had  then  not  yet  the 
index,  I  could  not  change  it ;  but  now  there  is  no  question  that  No.  3066  was 
a  lapsus  calami  of  £.  Swedenborg,  and  we  must  read  natatiles  also  there. 

EMANUEL  TAFEL. 

Of  the  work  of  Swedenborg  above  mentioned,  Dt  Anima^  we  do  not  recollect  previously 
to  have  heard,  nor  are  we  even  now  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  scope  and  chaiaoter. 
The  specimen  accompanying  Dr.  Taiel's  letter  is  a  single  leaf,  paged  157,  158,  and  hav- 
ing as  a  running  caption  on  one  side  Amor  Boni  it  MeUi  {Lovt  of  Oood  and  Svil),  and 
on  the  other  Aj^rmativum  et  Negativum.  As  the  matter  appears  to  be  interesting,  we  give 
a  translation  of  the  substance  of  the  two  pages  : — "  Wisdom  itself  cannot  but  be  conjoin- 
ed with  love,  and  because  aU  love  is  connate  we  cannot  be  wise  from  ourselves,  but  only  fiom 
the  influx  of  true  good ;  and  in  order  that  this  influx  may  take  place  we  are  endowed  with 
the  liberty  of  bending  the  mind  to  this  or  that  determination.  'Druths  therefore  constitatt 
the  widentanding,  which  is  the  larger  in  proportion  as  our  principles  approach  to  abso- 
lute truths  and  extricate  themselves  from  the  shade  of  probabilities  ;  and  in  order  that 
our  rational  mind  may  be  most  intelligent,  it  is  necessary  that  it  know  universal  truths 
afVer  the  manner  of  the  pure  intellectory  and  the  soul  itself,  to  the  perfections  of  which  it 
strives  to  approximate.  Goodie  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  wiidom  ;  to  love  wisdom  is 
to  love  intelligence  which  developes  the  nature  of  goodness,  and  to  love  the  true  good 
itself  is  to  be  wise  ;  wherefore  the  mind  always  aspires  to  the  highest  good,  concerning 
which  it  abounds  in  debates,  for  every  one  assumes  probable  good  for  the  highest 
good.  Science  is  not  intelligence,  neither  is  it  wisdom,  but  it  is  a  mediate  cause  of  intel- 
ligence, or  its  instrumental  cause,  wherefore  all  science  is  acquired  either  through  the 
proper  experience  of  the  senses,  or  the  intuition  and  exploration  of  one's  own  mind*  or 
through  the  experience,  science,  and  doctrines  of  others.  Where  there  is  natural  intelli- 
gence, there  also  is  science,  for  the  one  supposes  the  other  ;  but  then  science  does  not  ap- 
pear in  that  case  as  any  thing  contingent,  but  as  something  necessary,  because  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject  to  know.  Science,  for  the  most  part,  is  conversant  with  the 
objects  of  goodness.  Knowledge  {coginitio)  is  a  mediate  cause  by  which  science  is  obtaia- 
ed,  whence  result  doctrine  and  discipline. 

'*  The  rational  never  of  itself  loves  good,  but  it  judges  concerning  good  and  evil*  and 
when  it  embraces  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  it  is  said  to  love,  because  it  admits  one 
and  excludes  the  other.  The  mind  {mens)  admits  whatever  is  delightful,  delicious,  and 
toothing  to  the  animus  and  the  senses,  or  to  the  loves  of  the  animus — this  1  say  ^e  mind 
admits  or  causes  to  in-flow  into  itself,  the  idea  of  which  occupies  it  and  expels  the  idea  of 
Ae  contrary.    The  mind  is  then  said  t9  love,  because  it  calls  that  good,  but  lofos  do  not 
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belMig  to  is ;  they  are  what  flow  in.  In  like  manner  when  the  mind  (mfiit)  exclndee  the 
■#inrinni  of  the  animas,  and  thus  admits  superior  iovee,  it  then  calls  those  things  good» 
aad  is  said  to  love  them,  because  it  is  engrossed  by  the  idea  of  them.  Thus  the  rational 
mind  is  beset  or  besieged  by  influeut  loves,  while  still  itself  is  destitute  of  propria!  lovSt 
tkoogh  they  are  called  proprial  because  they  flow  in  and  occupy  its  idea. 

**  Tk€  Jkfirmativt  and  Negative.  That  the  mind  (mens)  has  power  to  affirm  and  deny 
it  a  olear  indication  that  it  is  placed  between  two  kinds  of  loves  which  flow  in  from 
•aeh  side,  giving  it  this  power  of  choice  which  is  the  grand  distinguishing  property  of 
ifae  sii#its,  without  ipi^ich  it  could  neither  exist  nor  subsist.  Of  every  thing  else  in  the 
aaivcrsal  body,  not  one  can  affirm  or  deny ;  the  animus  itself  cannot  do  it  of  itself,  be* 
eaaae  it  is  afliscted  according  to  the  harmony  subsisting  between  itself  and  the  object 
soicad  to  its  nature.  The  eye  (for  instance)  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  is  afiected 
aeeording  to  the  iiarmony  and  mixture  of  colors  among  which  there  is  a  natural  order,  at 
in  the  rainbow.  Even  the  intellect  itsolf  (tn/e^cfonum)  and  the  soul  are  unable  to  affirm 
or  deny,  bnt  they  are  gratefully  afiected  by  every  thing  that  is  perfect  in  itself,  but  nn- 
gratefoUy  by  every  thing  that  is  the  reverse,  yet  still  according  to  the  nature  of  the  son!  it* 
jslf.  Thus  the  soul  only  loves  this  or  hates  that,  but  to  affirm  or  deny  is  not  its  provino6t 
but  aolely  that  of  th^  rational  mind.  Truths  themselveb  are  engrafled  into  the  soul,  bat 
its  state  in  itself  is  what  loves  or  hates  truths,  so  that  it  can  by  no  means  now  love  what  it 
OQoe  hated,  but  that  it  should  put  on  a  state  enabling  it  tq  do  this  can  only  be  efleot- 
ed  in  the  present  life,  and  indeed  through  the  rational  mind,  which  can  affirm  and  deny, 
and  ciiooee  one  thing  in  preference  to  another.  In  order  therefore  that  the  rational  mind 
may  possess  a  free  choice,  there  must  be  a  will  (voluntai),  and  thus  a  power  or  faculty  of 
afirmtng  or  denying,  to  which  no  propriato  loves  are  granted,  for  if  there  were,  its  af- 
firmative and  negative  function  would  altogether  cease." 

The  remark  of  Dr.  Tafel  in  the  dosing  paragraph  of  his  letter  is  suggested  by  a  verbal 
criticism  on  a  passage  in  the  Spiritual  Diary  which  we  some  time  since  submitted  to  hi« 
opinion.  It  occurs  in  No.  3066,  where,  in  speaking  of  a  choir  of  the  Chinese  in  the  other 
world,  he  allades  to  the  manner  of  tbe  formation  of  their  *'  notable  cities"  {notabilit  «r6es). 
On  consulting  the  Index  of  the  Sp.  Diary  under  the  head  of"  Gentes,"  OentiUs,  we  observed 
that  the  reading  was  natatilei  wrbety  floating  eititi,  and  we  proposed  the  question  to  Dr. 
Talal  wliether  the  latter  were  not  probably  the  oorreot  reading  in  both  cases*— a  suggestioa 
which  it  appears  has  his  approval. 


Tl^^ftt^r  fitmi  an  occasional  correspondent. 

NxwARK,  Ohio,  May  30th,  1849. 

DBAR   8IK, 

Knowing  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  New  Church  to 
hear  of  new  societies  forming,  and  of  any  increase  of  interest  in  the  truths 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  inform  such  of  our 
friends  as  are  readers  of  the  Repository  of  the  progress  of  the  New  Church 

befe. 

About  two  years  ago  a  society  was  formed  in  this  place  called  the  **  Swo- 
denborg  Association/'  for  which  its  members  procured  nearly  all  the  theolo- 
gical works  of  our  author  then  published ;  this  was  a  society  formed  merely 
for  reading  purposes,  and  although  this  was  its  only  object  at  the  time,  yet 
there  were  but  few  of  its  members  who  gave  any  attention  to  the  works  after 
they  were  purchased,  but  it  has  performed  its  uses,  and  has  certainly  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  New  Church  doctrines 
here.    Several  both  m  and  out  of  this  society  have  read  those  writings  wilk 
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much  interest,  and  a  nnmber  have  become  fnll  receiTen.  An  increasing  in- 
terest is  certainly  manifesting  itself  here  in  relation  to  them,  there  being  a 
Gontinual  increase  of  readers,  such  as  are  anxious  to  learn  something  of  those 
tmtbs  for  themselves  rather  than  remain  content  with  the  malignant  mj8re> 
presentations  of^  those  whose  evil  afiections  would  lead  them  to  hate  and  re- 
ject the  New  Church  doctrines,  even  if  they  really  knew  them.  On  the  15th 
of  February  last  a  New  Church  Society  was  formed  here,  adopting  a  constitu- 
tion for  its  external  government ;  eleven  have  already  joined  the  society. 
There  is  however  a  much  larger  number  than  this  outside  of  the  society  who 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  doctrines,  some  of  whom  may  already  be 
called  receivers  although  not  attached  to  the  society.  The  society,  through 
the  assistance  of  some  kind  friends,  not  particularly  interested  in  such  matters, 
has  been  enabled  to  procure  the  services  of  a  New  Church  minister  (the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hough),  one  third  of  the  time  for  the  ensuing  year;  thus  it  is  that  in  a 
place  where  three  years  ago  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  were  not  known, 
diere  are  now  interesting  numbers. 

I  regret  very  much  that  your  efforts  in  continuing  the  publication  of  the 
"Repository"  for  the  present  year  have  not  met  with  that  beany  co-operation 
from  the  old  subscribers,  that  one  might  have  expected,  for  it  must  certainly  be 
evident  to  every  New  Churchman  that  a  work  of  this  character  is  needed  and 
ought  to  be  sustained ;  as  such  a  work  is  certainly  calculated  to  perform  a 
great  use,  and  if  those  who  receive  the  truths  of  the  New  Chiu'ch  Philosophv 
have  a  desire,  as  they  should  have,  to  propagate  them,  why  not  sustain  all 
proper  and  just  efforts  tending  to  this  end,  whenever  their  means  will  permit 
witnout  material  injury  to  themselves  ?  Readers  of  the  New  Church  writings 
are  rapidly  increasing,  and  if  the  helping  hand  be  extended  to  sustain  a 
periodical  of  the  character  of  the  ''  Repository"  in  its  infancy^  there  can  be 
no  doubts  of  its  ultimate  success  and  important  use ;  and  these  remarks  are 
not  intended  to  apply  merely  to  this  one  publication  but  to  others  tending  to 
advance  the  cause  of  those  great  ajtid  important  truths;  the  reception  of  which 
into  the  understanding  and  affections  is  so  well  calculated  to  make  the 
human  race  happier  and  better.  Wishing  you  success  in  all  your  efiorts,  I  re- 
main, very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

'JAMES  WHITE. 


The  following  is  from  one  who  has  since  become  not  only  an  avowed  and  cordial 
oeiver  but  a  public  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

REV.    AND   DEAR   SIR, 

For  three  or  four  years  past  the  course  of  my  reading,  and  reflection  has  led 
me  to  be  a  firm  believer  m  many  matters  which  our  modem  philosophy  re- 
jects— such  as  presentiments,  dreams,  apparitions,  clairvoyance.  Having 
within  the  last  year  met  with  accounts  of  Swedenborg's  doctrines,  it  has  stnfck 
me  strongly  that  they  reduce  all  these  under  a  few  general  principles,  and,  as 
it  is  a  character  of  truth  to  harmonize  scattered  facts,  and  to  unite  reports  from 
independent  sources, — many  of  his  revelations  concerning  the  invisible  world 
have  to  me  an  aspect  of  much  probability.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to 
me  liable  to  very  grave  objections.  In  this  state  of  things  I  am  willing  to  in- 
quire,  and,  God  giving  roe  courage,  dare  follow  what  shall  appear  to  me  the 
truth.  This  will  probably  appear  a  sufficient  apology  for  addressing  you  on 
this  subject,  without  mentioning  our  slight  acquaintance  years  ago. 

It  strikes  me  that  ilie  objection  against  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  when 
stated  in  its  general  form,  is,  that  it  does  away  with  the  authority  of  scripture 
in  its  plain  and  common  sense  meaning,  in  which,  surely,  it  was  designed  to 
be  taken.  If  you  would  recommend  to  me  any  work  which  considers  this 
point,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  above  all  give  me  the  impressions  of  yoiur  own  mind  on  the  subject, 
I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor. 
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Atklag  of  yoa  the  farther  favor  to  keep  this  application  priyate,  becanae  b^ 
comiDg  known  it  would  prejudice  me,  and  my  present  persuasion  is  not  suoli 
as  compels  me  to  incur  the  reproach  of  **  Swedenborgiauism^'  for  consciancs 

I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1.  AimcRiiTST.  or,  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schiem,  by  John  W.  Netht,  'Trnid^Mef 
Marshall  College,  Mereersburg,  Pa.    New- York,  John  S.  Taylor,  1848. 

Having  met  incidentally  with  this  work,  of  which  we  had  previously  known- 
nothing,  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  on  perusal,  to  find  that  the  author  had 
broached  a  view  of  Christianity  which  brings  him  much  nearer  to  the  New 
CSinrch  than  he  is  probably  aware  of.  His  grand  position  is  that  tlie  essence 
of  Christianity  is  rather  in  the  person  than  in  the  work  of  Christ.  Consequently 
he  makes  much  more  of  the  Incarnation  than  is  usually  done  by  Protestant 
divinea.    The  following  extracts  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  work. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  a  divine  doctrine.  It  does  not  consist  in  this, that 
a  certain  system  of  truths,  made  known  by  extraordinary  revelation,  has  coma 
to  be  embraced  and  professed  openly  by  a  body  of  people  styling  themselv^ 
the  Chnrch,  who  are  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  influenced  by  such  faith  in 
their  character  and  life.  The  religion  of  Christ  does  indeed  include  doctrineay 
vast  and  momentous  as  eternity  itself,  such  as  the  world  has  had  no  knowledge 
of  under  any  other  form  of  revelation  ;  but  these,  after  all,  do  not  constitute  its 
primary  distinctive  character.    It  is  deeper  than  all  doctrine. 

Christianity  again  is  not  simply  ^divine  law.  It  does  not  consist  in  this,  that 
by  means  of  the  gospel,  a  body  of  people  styling  themselves  the  Church,  have 
come  to  a  clearer  apprehension  than  the  world  ever  had  before,  of  the  moral 
relation  in  which  men  stand  to  one  another  and  to  God,  and  of  the  duties  that 
grow  properly  out  of  these  relations.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  per* 
feet  system  of  ethics  in  this  view  ;  but  this  is  not  in  the  end  its  fundamental 
distinction.    It  is  broader  and  deeper  than  any  conception  of  this  kind. 

Christianity  is  not  mere  doctrine  for  the  understanaing,  or  mere  law  for  the 
will,  but  a  power  which  is  formed  to  lay  hold  of  the  inmost  consciousnesa  of 
the  world  as  the  principle  of  a  new  ereation. 

All  begins  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  The  whole  Gospel  is  enmi- 
dated  in  that  overwhelming  declaration,  The  Word  heccme  flesh.  The  declara- 
tion is  not,  itself,  however,  the  Gospel.  This  meets  us  primarily  in  the  livimr 
person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  is  comprehended  for  aU 
time,  the  actual  reality  of  the  great  mystery  now  named.  He  stood  among 
men  not  as  the  proclaimer  simply  of  truth  and  life,  but  as  the  very  principle  of 
both  in  his  own  person.  He  was  not  the  prophetical  organ  only  of  the  evan- 
gelical revelation,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  revelation  itf^elf.  As  the 
constitution  of  the  world,  in  its  first  form,  served  not  merely  to  herald  the  name 
of  God,  but  was  itself  an  act  of  self-revelation,  by  which  he  came,  to  a  certain 
extent,  into  actual  view,  so  also  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  is  to  be  regard- 
edy  not  as  the  medium  simply  of  divine  grace  in  its  highest  character,  butaa 
the  very  form  under  which  this  grace  was  brought  to  light.  The  person  of 
Christ  forms  the  last  and  most  perfect  act  of  self-revelation  on  the  part  of  God^ 
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bf  which  the  process  of  all  previoas  revelation  became  complete,  and  the  deep- 
est idea  of  the  universe  passed  over  from  shadow  to  reality,  iu  the  actual,  in- 
ward, and  full  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human,  as  one  and  the  same 
life.  The  life  of  God,  in  the  person  of  the  incarnate  Word,  incorporated  itself 
with  the  life  of  the  human  race,  and  became,  in  this  way,  the  priuciple  and 
fountain  of  a  new  creation  for  tl^  world  at  large.  This  act  itself  brought 
righteousness  and  salvation,  life  and  immortality,  into  the  sphere  of  our  fallen 
humanity  ;  for  it  was  not  possible  that  the  divine  element,  thus  ^*  made  flesh," 
should  not  in  the  end  triumph  over  sin  and  hell,  and  thus  accomplish  all  the 
grand  and  glorious  results  that  are  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  the  Gospel. 
Christianity,  the  whole  vast  mystery  of  tne  Church,  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  replete  with  righreonsness,  all  rest  originally  included  as  a  single 
fact  in  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  Christ  is  himself  the  light  and  life  of  the 
world.  The  last  ground  of  its  salvation  is  his  person,  not  his  work.  All  re- 
solves itself  into  what  he  is,  and  not  simply  what  he  does.  The  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel  hold  only  in  the  new  order 'of  life,  which  is  constituted  and  un- 
folded by  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  itself,  and  beyond  this  they  have  no  reali- 
ty whatever.  The  resurrection  and  immortality  which  Christ  proclaims  spring 
forth  directly  from  the  power  of  his  own  life .  The  atonement  finds  all  its  value 
in  the  theanthropic  mystery  widi  which  it  is  supported  from  behind.  The 
ultimate,  specific  tHstinction  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with  all  other  sys« 
teois  of  religion,  is  neither  tiie  doctrine  nor  the  work  of  Christ,  but  the  econo- 
my of  his  person,  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  both.  It  is  constituted  here, 
otice  forever,  by  the  perfect,  everlasting  union  of  the  human  nature  with  the 
divine.  The /ac/,  apprehended  and  appropriated  in  the  way  of  faith  (which 
in  such  case  is  the  consciousness  of  a  tnre  life-union  with  the  Saviour  himselO* 
carries  sdong  with  it,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  whole  force  and  value  of  the 
Christian  redemption. 

Dr.  Nevin  entitles  *his  work  ^*  Antichrist.^'  His  object  is  to  fasten  the  jnst 
odium  of  this  denomination  upon  every  system  that  refuses  to  acknowledge 
that "  Jesus  Christ  has  come  iu  the  flesh,"  in  the  exalted  sense  for  which  he 
contends.  His  pages  are  accordingly  occupied  in  the  main  with  specifying 
the  marks  of  this  antichristian  spirit.    The  following  is  the  second. 

Antichrist  undervalues  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person.  Not,  of  course,  pro- 
fessedly, and  in  a  direct  way,  but  mdirectly  and  in  fact,  by  sinking  it  mto 
comparative  insignificance  in  the  work  of  redemption.  It  might  seem,  in- 
deea,  in  one  view,  as  if  the  heresy  were  inclined  to  make  too  much  of 
Christ's  person ;  carrying  it  wholly  into  the  clouds,  and  counting  it  too  high  to 
come  into  any  real  connection  with  the  world  whatever.  The  Gnostic  Christ 
is  altogether  supernatural  and  transcendental,  and  owns  no  fellowship  at  all 
with  our  natural  humanity,  in  its  common  mortal  forn).  But  for  this  very 
reason,  he  stands  shorn  of  all  personal  importance  for  the  actual  hiunan 
world.  His  person,  as  such,  is  not  the  medium  of  salvation,  not  the  main 
thing,  therefore,  in  Christianity.  Not  by  what  he  is,  according  to  this  system, 
but  by  what  he  speaks  and  does,  are  we  redeemed  and  brought  near  to  God. 
The  proper  contents  of  the  Saviour's  personality  are  not  discerned ;  their 
unutterably  momentous  import  is  not  felt;  the  fact  is  not  apprehended  as 
real,  but  in  place  of  it  the  fantastic  figment  of  a  Christ  is  made  to  6wim  in 
the  mind,  having  no  more  reality  or  power  finally  than  a  mere  idea  or 
thought ;  so  that  all  hangs,  not  upon  the  constitution  of  the  real  historical 
Christ  at  all,  but  only  upon  the  truth  and  power  revealed  through  his 
ministry. 

The  Sect-life  in  the  church  is  always  infected,  more  or  Jess  clearly,  with 
this  way  of  thinking;  bears  upon  itself  alwtyrs,  more  or  less  plainly  legible, 
this  mark  of  Antichrist.  All  sectarian,  scTnismatic  Christianity  has  a  tendency 
to  make  Christ's  actual  person  of  small  account,  as  compared  with  his  doc- 
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trine  and  work.    It  affects  to  magnify,  it  may  be,  the  mediatorial  fauctiona  of 

tiie  Redeemer ;  but  sees  not  the  proper  and  necessary  root  of  all  these  in  the 

mtdiatorial  life ;  as  that  which  goes  before  all,  and  includes  all,  in  the  form  of 

t  divine,  historical,  and  perpetual  fact.    Its  cluristology  is.  after  all,  the  oat- 

ward  apparatus  of  its  theory  of  redemption,  the  divine  machinery  of  salva* 

tion,  rather  than  the  very  substance  and  process  of  this  salvation  itself.    It 

fails  always  to  bring  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  to  its  full  right  and  weight. 

The  fact  itself  is  admitted ;  bnt  the  necessity  of  it  is  by  no  means  clear.     One 

cannot  see  plainly,  after  all,  as  the  case  stands,  why  precisely  the  redemption 

of  the  ffospel  must  be  just  in  this  form,  and  not  in  another ;  why  it  was  absolutely 

needful  for  the  Word  to  become  flesh  at  all ;  why  the  ends  of  redemption 

might  not  have  been  about  as  well  reached,  if  the  whole  gospel  history  had 

been  a  mere  theophany,  or  a  revelation  of  God^s  truth  and  love  by  some  other 

medium  altogether.    For  even  where  the  evangelical  salvation  is  made  to  go 

beyond  the  idea  of  doctrine  merely  or  authority,  so  as  to  include  the  notion  of 

t  direct  divine  influence  upon  the  soul,  secured  through  the  Saviour  Christ,  it 

is  still  only  the  work  of  Christ  externally  considered,  that  opens  the  way  for 

such  grace ;  so  that,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  theory  itself,  the  same  end 

might  have  been  fairly  reached,  if  the  same  work  had  been  accomplished  hi 

some  other  form  entirely :  by  an  atonement,  for  instance,  in  the  spiritual  worlds 

had  it  so  pleased  God,  or  under  some  other  mode  of  existence  than  our  com* 

mon  humanity,  instead  of  that  earthly  sacrifice  which  actually  took  place  for 

this  purpose,  when  Christ  died  upon  Calvary.    The  incarnation  is  viewed  at 

best  as  the  erection  of  the  outward  altar  simply,  on  which  this  holocaust  for 

the  sins  of  the  world  might  be  made  to  ascend  in  sacred  fire  towards  God  ] 

the  platform  of  the  work  of  salvation ;  the  artificial  theatre,  wonderfullv  ccm- 

trived  by  Heaven,  on  which  should  be  enacted  the  vast  scene  of  man's  recfemp- 

tion.     All  is  felt  to  be,  at  last,  more  or  less  shadowy,  visionary,  and  fantastic ; 

all  tends  to  swim  into  the  form  of  distant,  dim,  ideal  abstraction.     Invariably  it 

will  be  found,  the  sectarian  Christ  lacks  the  character  of  true  realness  for  the 

mind,  and  wears,  on  the  contrary,  a  more  or  less  magical,  sson-like  aspect,  in 

which  the  gospel  seems  to  look  down  upon  us  always  only  from  the  clouds.   ' 

The  work  is  to  us  interesting  as  it  presents  a  new  phase  of  theological  dis* 
cussion  which  will  probably  lead  to  *' results  for  record.''  The  Princetem 
school  has  taken  its  stand  against  Dr.  Nevin,  as  undervaluing  the  crucifixion 
and  the  atonement,  but  our  readers  will  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
argument  of  the  author  of  "  Antichrist"  will  remain  unshaken  by  any  assault 
from  that  quarter  and  on  that  ground. 


2.  Tmk  Nioht  Side  or  Nature  :  or  Ghosts  and  OhoH  Seers.     By  Cathxbiiub 
Crowe,  2  vols.  12  mo.    London,  1849. 

The  lady  author  of  this  work  is  somewhat  widely  known  to  the  reading 
public  as  the  translator  from  the  German  of  the  '*  Seeress  of  Prevorst.'*  In  the 
present  volumes  she  follows  up  the  same  vein  of  discussion  and  inquiry.  It 
is  a  bold  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  spiritual  world  with  a  viey^  to  elicit  all 
possible  information  respecting  its  inmates.  This  is  very  well  with  those  who 
do  not  know  that  this  door  has  actually  been  opened  in  the  revelations  of  the 
New  Church,  and  the  fullest  developments  made  of  the  arcana  of  the  world  of 
•ouls.  We  much  admire  the  free  and  fearless  spirit  with  which  Mrs,  C.  wields 
the  array  of  facts  so  industriously  collected,  challenging  credence  from  skepti- 
cism, and  arraigning  science  for  its  indifference  to  the  most  astounding  phe* 
nomena.    Her  introductory  chapter  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquent  protestation 
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against  the  light  and  eontemptaoos  estimate  which  is  often  fonned  of  all  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  such  facts  as  she  details,  and  of  the  recreancy  to  all  sound 
logic  which  is  evinced  by  the  reasonings  resorted  to  to  stave  off  unwelcome 
conclusions.    We  annex  a  few  paragraphs. 

To  minds  which  can  admit  nothing  but  what  can  be  explained  and  demon- 
•orated,  an  investigation  of  this  sort  must  appear  perfectly  idle ;  for  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  most  acute  intellect  or  the  most  powerful  logic  can  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject,  it  is  at  the  same  time — though  I  have  a  confident 
hope  that  this  will  not  always  be  the  case — equally  irreducible  within  the  pre- 
aent  bounds  of  science ;  meanwhile  experience,  observation,  and  intuiuoQf 
must  be  our  principal  if  not  our  only  guides.  Because,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  credulity  outran  reason  aud  discretion ;  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a 
natural  re-action,  threw  itself  into  an  opposite  extreme.  Whoever  closely  ob- 
serves  the  signs  of  the  times,  will  be  aware  that  another  change  is  approach- 
ing. The  contemptuous  scepticism  of  the  last  age  is  yielding  to  a  more  hum- 
ble spirit  of  inquiry }  and  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  amongst  the  moat 
enlightened  of  the  present,  who  are  beginning  to  believe,  that  much  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  reject  as  fable,  has  been  in  reality  ill-understood 
truth.  Somewhat  of  the  mystery  of  our  own  being,  and  of  the  mysteries  that 
compass  us  about,  are  beginning  to  loom  upon  us — as  yet,  it  is  tnie,  but  ob- 
•ourelyj  and  in  the  endeavor  to  follow  out  the  clue  they  offer,  we  have  but  a 
feeble  light  to  guide  us.  We  must  grope  our  way  through  the  dim  path  be- 
fore us,  ever  in  danger  of  being  led  into  error,  whilst  we  may  confidently 
reckon  on  being  pursued  bv  the  shafts  of  ridicule — that  weapon  so  easy  to 
wield,  so  potent  to  the  weak,  so  weak  to  the  wise — which  has  delayed  the 
births  of  so  many  truths,  but  never  stifled  one.  The  pharisaical  scepticism 
which  denies  without  investigation,  is  quite  as  perilous,  aiid  much  more  oon- 
temi)tible,  than  the  blind  credulity  which  accepts  ail  that  it  is  taught  without 
inouiry ;  it  is,  indeed,  but  another  form  of  ignorance  assuming  to  be  know- 
ledge. And  by  investigation  1  do  not  mean  the  hasty,  captious,  angry  notice  of 
an  unwelcome  fact,  that  too  frequently  claims  the  right  of  pronouncing  on  a 
question  ;  but  the  slow,  modest,  pains-taking  examination,  that  is  content  to 
wait  upon  nature,  and  humbly  follow  out  her  disclosures,  however  opposed  to 
pre-conceived  theories  or  mortifying  to  human  pride.  If  scientific  men  could 
out  comprehend  how  they  discredit  the  science  they  profess,  by  their  despotic 
arrogance  aqd  exclusive  scepticism,  they  would  surely,  for  the  sake  of  that 
very  science  they  love,  affect  more  liberality  and  candor.  This  reflection^ 
however,  naturally  suggests  another,  namely,  do  they  really  love  science,  or 
is  it  not  too  frequently  with  them  but  tlie  means  to  an  end  ?  Were  the  love 
of  science  genuine,  1  suspect  it  would  produce  very  different  fruits  to  that 
which  we  see  borne  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  it  flourishes  at  present ;  and 
this  suspicion  is  exceedingly  strengthened  by  the  recollection,  that  amongst 
the  numerous  students  and  professors  of  science  I  have  at  different  times  en- 
countered, the  real  worshipers  and  genuine  lovers  of  it,  for  its  own  sake, 
have  all  been  men  of  the  most  single,  candid,  unprejudiced,  and  inquiring 
minds,  willing  to  listen  to  all  new  suggestions,  and  investigate  all  new  facts: 
not  bold  and  self-sufiicient,  but  humble  and  reverent  suitors,  who,  aware  oi 
their  own  ignorance  and  unworthiness,  and  conscious  that  they  are  yet  but 
in  the  primer  of  nature's  works,  do  not  permit  themselves  to  pronounce  upon 
her  disclosures,  or  set  limits  to  her  decrees.  They  are  content  to  admit  that 
things  new  and  unsuspected  may  yet  be  true;  that  their  own  knowledge  of 
facts  being  extremelv  circumscribed,  the  systems  attempted  to  be  established 
on  such  uncertain  data,  must  needs  be  very  imperfect,  and  frequently  alto- 
gether erroneous ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  their  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  their 
pleasure,  to  welcome  as  a  stranger  every  gleam  of  light  tliat  appears  in  the 
horizon,  let  it  loom  from  <(rhatever  quarter  it  may. 

The  belief  in  a  God,  and  in  the  immortalify  of  what  we  call  the  soul,  is 
conunon  to  all  nations ;  but  our  own  intellect  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any 
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conception  of  either  one  or  the  other.  All  the  information  we  have  on  these 
^objects  is  comprised  in  such  hints  as  the  Scriptures  here  and  there  give  as : 
whatever  other  conclusions  we  draw,  must  he  the  result  of  observation  ana 
experience.  Unless  founded  upon  these,  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
theologian,  or  the  most  profound  student  of  science  that  ever  lived,  is  worth 
no  more  than  that  of  any  other  person.  They  know  nothing  whatever  about 
these  mysteries ;  and  all  a  priori  reasoning  on  them  is  utterly  valueless.  The 
ooly  way,  therefore,  of  attaining  any  glimpses  of  the  truth  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  nature,  where  our  intellect  can  serve  us  so  little,  is  to  enter  on  it  with  the 
oonviction  that,  knowing  nothing,  we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  any  evidence 
that  may  be  offered  to  us,  till  it  has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  proved  to  be 
fallacious.  That  the  facts  presented  to  our  notice  appear  to  us  absurd,  and 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  notions  our  intellects  would  have  enabled  us 
to  form,  should  have  no  weight  whatever  in  the  investigation.  Our  intellects 
•re  no  measure  of  God  Almighty^s  designs ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  think 
one  of  the  most  irreverent^  dangerous,  and  sinful  things  man  or  woman  can  be 
guilty  of,  is  to  reject  with  sconi  and  laughter  any  intimation  which,  however 
strangely  it  may  strike  upon  our  minds,  and  however  adverse  it  may  be  to 
oar  opinions,  may  possibly  be  showing  us  the  way  to  one  of  God's  truths. 
Not  knowing  all  tlie  conditions,  and  wanting  so  many  links  of  the  chain,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  on  what  is  probable  and  consistent,  and  whmt 
is  not ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  drawing  attention 
to  certain  phenomena,  which,  under  whatever  aspect  we  may  consider  them, 
are  beyona  doubt  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious ;  whilst,  if  the  view 
many  persons  are  disposed  to  take  of  them  be  the  correct  one,  they  are  maoh 
more  than  this. 

With  respecc  to  the  subjects  I  am  here  going  to  treat  of,  it  is  not  simply  the 
lesult  of  my  own  reflections  and  convictions  that  I  am  about  to  offer.  On  the 
contrary,  I  intend  to  fortify  my  position  by  the  opinions  of  many  other  writers ; 
the  chief  of  whom  will,  for  the  reasons  above  given*  namely,  that  it  is  they 
who  have  principally  attended  to  the  question,  be  Grermans.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  in  this  country  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  lean  to  some  of 
these  opinions,  and  I  think  I  might  venture  to  assert  that  I  have  the  majority 
on  my  side,  as  far  as  regards  ghosts — for  it  is  bevond  a  doubt  that  many  more 
are  disposed  to  believe  than  to  confess — and  those  who  do  confess  are  not 
few.  The  deep  interest  with  which  any  narration  of  spiritual  appearances 
bearing  the  stamp,  or  apparent  stamp*  of  authenticity  is  listened  to  in  every 
society,  is  one  proof  that,  though  the  fear  of  ridicule  may  suppress,  it  cannot 
extinguish  that  intuitive  persuasion,  of  which  almost  every  one  is  more  or 
lass  conscious. 

I  avow  that,  in  writing  this  book,  I  have  a  higher  aim  than  merely  to  afford 
amusement.  I  wish  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  my  readers ;  because 
I  am  8atis6ed  that  the  opinions  J  am  about  to  advocate,  seriously  entertained, 
would  produce  very  beneficial  results.  We  are  all  educated  in  the  belief  of 
a  future  state,  but  how  vague  and  ineffective  this  belief  is  with  the  majority 
of  persons,  we  too  well  know ;  for  although,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  num* 
ber  of  those  who  are  what  is  called  believers  in  ghosts,  and  similar  phenomena, 
is  very  large ;  it  is  a  belief  that  they  allow  to  sit  extremely  light  on  their 
minds.  They  feel  that  the  evidence  from  within  and  from  without  is  too 
strong  to  be  altogether  set  aside,  but  they  have  never  permitted  themselves  to 
weigh  the  significance  of  the  facts.  They  are  afraid  of  that  bugbear.  Super- 
stition— a  title  of  opprobrium  which  it  is  very  convenient  to  attach  to 
whatever  we  do  not  believe  ourselves.  They  forget  that  nobody  has  a  right 
to  call  any  belief  superstitious,  till  he  can  prove  that  it  is  unfounded.  Now, 
no  one  that  lives  can  assert  that  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead  is  impossible ; 
mil  he  has  a  right  to  say  is  that  he  does  not  believe  it;  and  the  interrogation 
that  should  immediately  follow  this  declaration  is,  ^^Have  you  devoted  your 
life  to  sifting  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  on  the  other  side  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history  and  tradition  V^  and  even  though  the  answer 
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were  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  the  investigation  had  heen  oonscientjonaly 
pursued,  it  would  be  still  a  bold  inquirer  that  would  think  himself  entitled  to 
•aj,  the  question  was  no  longer  open.  But  the  rashness  and  levity  with  which 
mankind  make  professions  of  believing  and  disbelieving,  are,  all  things  consi- 
dered, phenomena  much  more  extraordiiiarv  than  the  most  extraordinary 
ghost-story  that  was  ever  related.  The  truth  is,  that  not  one  person  in  ii 
thousand,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  believes  anjrthing;  they  only  fancy 
they  believe,  because  they  have  never  seriously  considered  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  all  that  it  involves.  That  which  the  human  mind  cannot  conceive 
of,  is  apt  to  slip  from  its  grasp  like  water  from  the  hand ;  and  life  out  of  the 
flesh  fsuls  under  this  category.  The  observation  of  any  phenomena,  there- 
fore, which  enables  us  to  master  the  idea  must  necessarily  be  extremely  be- 
neficial ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  one  single  thoroughly  welNestah- 
lished  instance  of  the  re-appearance  of  a  deceased  person  would  not  only  have 
this  effect,  but  that  it  would  afford  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  deepest  of  all 
our  intuitions,  namely,  that  a  future  life  awaits  us. 

La  Place  says,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Probabilities,''  that  "  any  case,  howev^ 
apparently  incredible,  if  it  be  a  recurrent  case,  is  as  much  entitled  under  the  lavs 
of  mduction  to  a  fair  valuation  as  if  it  had  been  more  probable  before  hand.*' 
Now  no  one  will  deny  that  the  case  in  question  possesses  this  claim  to  inves- 
tigation.   Determined  sceptics  may,  indeed,  deny  that  there  exists  any  well- 
authenticated  instance  of^  an  apparition;  but  that,  at  present,  can  only  be  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion ;  since  many  persons  as  competent  to  judge  as  them- 
selves maintain  the  contrary ;   and  in  the  mean  time,  I  arraign  their  right  to 
make  this  objection  till  they  have  qualified  themselves  to  do  so  by  a  long/ 
course  of  patient  and    honest  inquiry ;   always  remembering  that  every  in- 
stance of  error  or  imposition  discovered  and  adduced,  has  no  positive  value 
whatever  in  the  argument,  but  as  regards  that  single  instance ;  though  it  may 
enforce  upon  us  the  necessity  of  strong  evidence  and  careful  investigation. 
With  respect  to  the  evidence,  past  and  present,  I  must  be  allowed  here  to  re- 
mark on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  producing  it.    Not  to  mention  the  acknow- 
ledged carelessness  of  observers,  and  the  alleged  incapacity  of  persons  to  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  reality  and  illusion,  there  is  an  exceeding  shyness  in  most 
people,  who  either  have  seen,  or  fancied  they  have  seen,  an  apparition,  to 
speak  of  it  at  all  except  to  some  intimate  friend ;  so  that  one  gets  most  of  the 
stories  second-hand  ;  whilst  even  those  who  are  less  chary  of  their  communi- 
cations, are  imperative  against  their  name  and  authority  being  given  to  the 
public.    Besides  this,  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  most  people,  after  the  im- 
pression is  over,  to  think  they  may  have  been  deceived  ;  and  where  there  is 
no  communication  or  other  circumstance  rendering  this  conviction  impossible, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  it,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  leaves  the  case 
valueless.    The  seer  is  glad  to  find  this  refuge  from  the  unpleasant  feelings 
engendered;  whilst  surrounding  friends,  sometimes  from  genuine  scepticism 
and  sometimes  from  good-nature,  almost  invariably  lean  to  this  explanation 
of  the  mystery.     Inconsequence  of  these  difficulties,  and  those  attending  the 
very  nature  of  the  phenomena,  I  freely  admit  that  the  facts  I  shall  adduce,  as 
they  now  stand,  can  have  no  scientific  value ;  they  cannot,  in  shon,  enter  into 
the  region  of  science  at  all,  still  less  into  that  of  philosophy.     Whatever  con- 
clusions we  may  be  led  to  form,  cannot  be  founded  on  pure  induction.     We 
must  confine  ourselves  wholly  within  the  region  of  opinion ;  if  we  venture 
beyond  which  we  shall  assuredly  founder.     In   the  beginning,  all  sciences 
have  been  but  a  cpllection  of  facts,  afterwards  to  be  examined,  compared,  and 
weighed  by  intelligent  minds.    To  the  vulgar,  who  do  not  see  the  universal 
law  which  governs  the  universe,  everything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  is  a  prodigy;   but  to  the  enlightened  mind  there  are  no  prodigies;  for 
it  perceives  that  both  in  the  moral  and  the  physical  world,  there  is  a  chain  <^ 
uninterrupted  connexion ;  and  that  the  most  strange  and  even  apparently  con- 
tradictory or  supernatural  fact  or  eVent  will  be  found,  on  due  investigation,  to 
be  strictly  dependent  on  its  antecedents.    It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
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iiak  wanting,  and  that  onr  investigations  may  consequently  be  fruitless ;  bat 
the  link  is  assuredly  there,  although  our  imperfect  knowledge  and  limited 
fision  cannot  find  it. 

And  it  is  here  the  proper  place  to  observe,  that,  in  undertaking  to  treat  of 
the  phenomena  in  question,  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  them  as  supernatural ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  tbat  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  be 
rodnced  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  science.    It  was  the  tendency  of  the  last 
age  to  reject  and  deny  everything  they  did  not  understand  ;  I  hope  it  is  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  present  one,  to  examine  what  we  do  not  understand. 
E4aally  disposea  with  our  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  reject 
the  supernatural,  and  to  believe  the  order  of  nature  inviolable,  we  are  disposed 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  nature  and  science,  till  they  comprise  within  their 
limits  all  the  phenomena,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  by  which  we  are  sor- 
RNinded.     Scarcely  a  month  passes,  that  we  do  not  hear  of  some  new  and  im- 
portant discovery  in  science  ;  it  is  a  domain  in  which  nothing  is  stable;  and 
every  year  overthrows  some  of  the  hasty  and  premature  theories  of  the  pre* 
ceding  ones ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  scientific  men 
occupy  themselves  each  with  his  own  subject,  without  studying  the  great  and 
primal  truths — what  the  French  call  Les  virites  mkre$ — which  link  the  whole 
together.    Meantime,  there  is  a  continual  unsettling.    Truth,  if  it  do  not  eman- 
ate from  an  acknowledged  authority,  is  generally  rejected  ;   and  error,  if  it  dO| 
is  as  often  accepted ;  whilst,  whoever  disputes  the  received  theory,  whatever 
it  be — we  mean  especially  that  adopted  by  the  professors  of  colleges — does  it 
at  his  peril.    But  there  is  a  day  yet  brooding  in  the  bosom  of  time,  when  the 
sciences  will  be  no  longer  isolated ;  when  we  shall  no  longer  deny,  but  be  able 
to  account  for  phenomena  apparently  prodigious ;  or  have  the  modesty,  if  we 
cannot  explain  them,  to  admit  that  the  difficulty  arises  solely  from  onr  own  in- 
capacity.   The  system  of  centralization  in  statistics  seems  to  be  of  doubtful 
advantage,  but  a  greater  degree  of  centralization  appears  to  be  very  much 
needed  in  the  domain  of  science.     Some  improvement  in  this  respect  might 
do  wonders,  particularly  if  reinforced  with  a  slight  infusion  of  patience  and 
humility  into  the  minds  of  scientific  men ;  together  with  the  recollection  that 
facts  and  phenomena  which  do  not  depend  on  our  will,  must  be  waited  for — 
that  we  must  be  at  their  command,  for  they  will  not  be  at  ours. 

Of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  work  the  following  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men. We  select  it  almost  at  random,  as  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  is 
very  great,  embracing.  The  Dweller  in  the  Temple, — Waking  and  Sleeping, 
and  how  the  Dweller  in  the  Temple  sometimes  looks  abroad, — Allegorical 
Dreams,  Presentiments,  &c., — Warnings, — Double  Dreaming  and  Trance, 
Wraiths,  &c., — Doppelgangers,  or  Doubles, — Apparitions, — The  Future  that 
awaits  us, — The  power  of  Will, — Troubled  Spirits, — Haunted  Houses, — Spec- 
tral Lights  and  Apparitions  attached  to  certain  Families,— Apparitions  seeking 
the  Prayers  of  the  Living, — ^The  Poltergeist  of  the  Germans,  and  Possession, 
—Miscellaneous  Phenomena,  he. 

Between  the  railway  running  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  North  Shields,  and 
the  river  Tyne,  there  lies  in  a  hollow  some  few  cottages,  a  parsonage,  and  a 
mill  and  a  miller's  house.  These  constitute  the  hamlet  of  Willington.  Just 
above  tiiese  the  railway  is  carried  across  the  valley  on -lofty  arches,  and  from 
it  you  look  down  on  the  mill  and  cottages,  lying  at  a  considerable  depth 
below.  The  mill  is  a  large  steam  flour-mill,  like  a  factory,  and  the  miller's 
honse  stands  near  it.  but  not  adjoining  it.  None  of  the  cottages  which  lie 
between  these  premises  and  the  railway,  either,  are  in  contact  with  them. 
The  honse  stands  on  a  sort  of  little  promontory,  round  which  runs  the  chaimel 
of  a  water-course,  which  appears  to  fill  and  empty  with  the  tides.  On  one 
side  of  the  mill  and  house,  slopes  away,  upwards,  a  field  to  a  considerable 
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diBtance,  where  it  is  terminated  by  other  enclosures;  on  the  other  stands  a 
considerable  extent  of  ballastrhillf  t.  e.,  one  of  the  numerous  hills  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyue,  made  by  the  deposit  of  ballast  from  the  vessels  trading  thither. 
At  a  distance,  the  top  of  the  mill  seems  about  level  with  the  country  around 
it.    The  place  lies  about  half-way  between  Newcastle  and  North  Shields. 

This  mill  is,  I  believe,  the  property  of,  and  is  worked  by  Messrs.  Unthank 
and  Procter.  Mr.  Joseph  Procter  resides  on  the  spot  in  the  house  just  by  the 
mill,  as  already  stated.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  gentle- 
man ill  the  very  prime  of  life  ;  and  his  wife,  an  intelligent  lady,  is  of  a  family 
of  Friends  in  Carlisle.  They  have  several  young  children.  This  very  respect- 
able and  well-informed  family,  belonging  to  a  sect  which  of  all  others  is  most 
accustomed  to  control,  to  regulate,  and  to  put  down  even  the  imagination; 
the  last  people  in  the  world,  as  it  would  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  affected  by  any 
mere  imaginary  terrors  or  impressions,  have  for  years  been  persecuted  by  the 
most  extraordinary  noises  and  apparitions. 

The  house  is  not  an  old  house,  as  will  appear ;  it  was  built  about  the  year 
1800.  It  has  no  particular  spectral  look  about  it.  Seeing  it  in  passing,  or 
within,  ignorant  of  its  real  character,  one  should  by  no  means  say  that  it  w^ 
a  place  likely  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  Yet  looking  down 
from  the  railway,  and  seeing  it  and  the  mill  lying  in  a  deep  hole,  one  might 
imagine  various  strange  noises  likely  to  be  heard  in  such  a  place  in  the  ni^t, 
from  vessels  on  the  river,  from  winds  sweeping  and  howling  down  the  gully 
in  which  it  stands,  from  engines  in  the  neighborhood  connected  with  coal 
mines,  one  of  which  I  could  not  tell  where,  was  making,  at  the  time  I  was 
there,  a  wild  sighing  noise,  as  1  stood  on  the  hill  above.  There  is  not  any 
passage,  however,  known  of  under  the  house  by  which  subterraneous  noises 
oould  be  heard,  nor  are  they  merely  noises  that  are  heard ;  distinct  apparitions 
are  declared  to  be  seen. 

Spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Procter  that  these  mysterious  circum- 
stances should  become  quite  public,  and  averse  as  he  is  to  make  known  him- 
self these  strange  visitations,  they  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  soon  becams 
rumored  over  the  whole  neighborhood.    Numbers  of  people  hurried  to  the 

Elace  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  them,  and  at  length  a  remarkable  occurrence 
rought  then}  into  print.  What  this  occurrence  was,  the  pamphlet  which  ap- 
Seared,  and  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  '*  The  Local  Historian's  Table- 
ook,"  published  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Richardson,  of  NewcEistle,  and  which  I  here 
copy,  will  explain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  the  fullest 
faith  in  the  reality  of  what  he  relates,  as  indeed  vast  numbers  of  the  best  in-  ' 
formed  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  have. 

"  We  have  visited  the  house  in  question,  which  is  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  as  being  near  a  large  steam  corn-mill,  in  full  view  of  W^illington 
viaduct,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Shields  railway  :  and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  mention  that  it  is  quite  detached  from  the  mill,  or  any  other  premises,  and 
has  no  cellaring  under  it.  The  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  lives  in  it,  declines 
to  make  public  the  particulars  of  the  disturbance  to  which  he  has  been  subject- 
ed,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the  account  of  the  visit  we  are  about  to  lay 
before  our  readers  is  derived  from  a  friend  to  whom  Dr.  Drury  presented  a  cony 
of  his  correspondence  on  the  subject,  with  power  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  ne 
thought  proper.  We  learned  that  the  house  had  been  reputed,  at  least  one 
room  in  it,  to  have  been  haunted  forty  years  ago,  and  had  afterwards  been  un- 
disturbed for  a  long  period,  during  some  years  of  which  quietude  the  present 
X)ccupaut  lived  in  it  unmolested.  We  are  also  informed,  that  about  the  time 
that  the  premises  were  building,  viz.  in  1800  or  1801,  there  were  reports  of  some 
deed  of  darkness  having  been  committed  by  some  one  employed  about  them. 
We  should  extend  this  account  beyond  the  limits  we  have  set  to  ourselves,  did 
we  now  enter  upon  a  full  account  of  the  strange  things  which  have  been  seen 
and  heard  about  the  place  by  several  of  the  neighbors,  as  well  as  those  which 
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areiepoited  to  have  been  seen,  heard,  and  felt  by  the  inmates,  whpse  servants 
hmve  been  changed  on  that  account  many  times.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give 
tike  following  letters  which  have  been  passed  between  individuals  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity ;  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

"  (Copt,  No.  1.) 

"  To  Mr.  Procter,  17th  of  Jime,  1840. 

"Sir, — Having  heard  from  indisputable  authority,  viz.  that  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Davison,  of  Low  Wiliiugton,  farmer,  that  you  and  your  family  are 
disturbed  by  most  unaccountable  noises  at  night,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  read  attentively  Wesley's  account  of  such  things,  but  with,  I  must  confess, 
no  great  belief;  but  an  account  of  this  report  coming  from  one  of  your  sect,  which 
I  admire  for  candor  and  simplicity,  my  curiosity  is  excited  to  a  high  pitch,  which 
I  would  fain  satisfy.  My  desire  is  to  remain  alone  in  the  house  all  night  with 
no  companion  bntmy  own  watch-dog,  in  which,  as  far  as  courage  aud  fidelity 
are  concerned,  I  place  much  more  reliance  than  upon  any  three  young  gentle- 
men I  know  of.  And  it  is  also  my  hope,  that  if  I  have  a  fair  trial,  I  shall  be 
able  to  unravel  this  mystery.  Mr.  Davison  will  give  you  every  satisfaction  if 
yoa  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  him  concerning  me. 

•  **  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

'*  Edward  Daurt. 
''At  C.  C.  Embleton^s,  Surgeon, 
**  No.  10,  Church  Street,  Sunderland. 

"  (Copt,  No.  2.) 

"  Joseph  Procter's  respects  to  Edward  Drury,  whose  note  he  received  a  few 
days  ago,  expressing  a  wish  to  pass  a  night  in  his  house,  at  Willington.  As 
the  family  is  going  from  home  on  the  23d  instant,  and  one  of  (Jnthank  and 
Frocter^s  men  will  sleep  in  the  house,  if  E.  D.  feels  inclined  to  come  on  or  after 
the  24th  to  spend  a  night  in  it,  he  is  at  liberty  so  to  do,  with  or  without  his 
faithful  dog,  which,  by  the  bye,  can  be  of  no  possible  use,  except  as  company. 
At  the  same  time,  J.  P.  thinks  it  best  to  inform  him,  that  particular  disturban- 
ce^ are  far  from  frequent  at  present,  being  only  occasional,  and  quite  un- 
certain, and  therefore  the  satisfaction  of  E.  D.'s  curiosity  must  be  considered 
as  problematical.  The  best  chance  will  be  afforded  by  his  sitting  up  alone  in 
the  third  story,  till  it  be  fairly  daylight,  say  two  or  three,  a.  m. 

''  Willington,  6  mo.  21st,  1840. 

'^  J.  P.  will  leave  word  with  T.  Maun,  foreman,  to  admit  E.  D. 

**  Mr.  Procter  left  home  with  his  family  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  got  an  old 
servant,  who  was  then  out  of  place  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  to  take  charge 
of  the  house  duripg  their  absence.  Mr.  P.  returned  alone  on  account  of  busi- 
ness, on  the  third  of  July,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  Mr.  Drury  and  his  com- 
panion also  unexpectedly  arrived.  After  the  house  had  been  locked  up,  every 
comer  of  it  was  minutely  examined.  The  room  out  of  which  the  apparition 
iflsued  is  too  shallow  to  contain  any  person.  Mr.  Drury  and  his  friend  had 
liffhts  by  them,  and  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  besides 
Mr.  P.^  the  servant,  and  themselves. 

"(Copt,  No.  3.) 

"  Monday  Morning,  July  6, 1840. 
"To  Mr.  Procter, 

'*  DcAR  Sir. — I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  to  receive  you  yesterday,  when 
yon  kindly  called  to  inquire  for  me.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  1  am  really  sor- 
prised  that  I  have  been  so  little  affected  as  I  am,  after  that  horrid  and  moel 
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awful  affair.    The  only  bad  effect  that  I  feel  is  a  heavy  dolaess  in  one  of  my  j, 

ears,  the  right  one.    I  call  it  heav]^  dulness,  because  I  not  onlv  do  not  hear  ^ 

distinctly,  but  feel  in  it  a  constaot  noise.    This  I  never  was  affected  with  befoie;  ;, 

but  I  doubt  not  it  will  go  off.     I  am  persuaded  diat  no  one  went  to  your  house  j; 

at  any  time  more  disbelieving  in  respect  to  seeing  anything  peculiar  ;  now  no  om  ^ 

can  be  more  satisfied  than  myself.    I  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  send'  , 

you  a  full  detail  of  all  1  saw  and  heard.    Mr.  Spence  and  two  other  gentlemea  ^ 

came  down  to  my  house  in  the  afternoon,  to  hear  my  detail  \  but,  sir,  could  I  : 

accouut  for  these  noises  from  natural  causes,  yet,  so  firmly  am  I  persuaded  of  ^^ 

the  horrid  apparition,  that  I  would  affirm  that  what  I  saw  with  my  eyes  was  \ 

a  punishment  to  me  for  my  scoffing  and  unbelief ;  that  I  am  assured  that,  as  , 

far  as  the  horror  is  concerned,  they  are  happy  that  believe  and  have  not  seen.  , 

Let  me  trouble  you,  sir,  to  give  me  the  address  of  your  sister,  from  Cumberland,  . 

who  was  alarmed,  and  also  of  vour  brother.    I  would  feel  a  satisfaction  in  \ 
having  a  line  from  them ;  and,  aoove  all  things,  it  will  be  a  great  cause  of  joy 

to  me,  if  you  never  allow  your  young  family  to  be  in  that  horrid  house  again.  ; 
Hoping  you  will  write  a  few  lines  at  your  leisure, 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir,  j 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

^^Kdward  Drurt. 

"(Copt, No.  4.) 

*'  Willmgton,  7  mo.  9, 18^. 

•*  Respected  Friend,  E.  Drury, 

*'  Having  been  at  Sunderland,  I  did  not  receive  thine  of  the  6th  till  yesterdaj 
morning.  I  am  glad  to  hear  thou  art  getting  well  over  the  effects  of  thy  nn- 
iooked-for  visitation.  I  hold  in  respect  thy  bold  and  manly  assertion  of  the  i 
truth  in  the  face  of  that  ridicule  and  ignorant  conceit  with  which  that  which  is 
called  the  supernatural,  in  the  present  day,  is  usually  assailed. 
t  '^  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  thy  detail,  in  which  it  will  be  needful  to  be  veiy 
particular  in  showing  that  thou  couldst  not  be  asleep,  or  attacked  by  night* 
mare,  or  mistake  a  reflection  of  the  candle,  as  some  sagaciously  suppose. 

"  1  remain,  respectfully, 
''  Thy  friend, 

"  Josh.  Procter. 

"  P.S. — I  have  about  thirty  witnesses  to  various  things  which  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  spiritual  agency. 

"  (Copy,  No.  5.) 

"  Sunderland,  July  13,  1840. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  hereby  according  to  promise  in  my  last  letter,  forward  you  a 
true  account  of  what  I  heard  and  saw  at  your  house,  in  which  I  was  led  to  pass 
the  night  from  various  rumors  circulated  by  most  respectable  parties,  parti- 
cularly from  au  account  by  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Davison,  whose  name  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter.  Having  received  your  sanction  to  visit 
your  mysterious  dwelling,  I  went  on  the  3rd  of  July,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  T.  Hudson.  This  was  not  according  to  promise,  nor  in  accordance 
with  my  first  intent,  as  I  wrote  you  I  would  come  alone  ;  but  I  felt  gratified  at 
your  kindness  in  not  alluding  to  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  as  it  ultimatelv  prov- 
ed for  the  best.  1  must  here  mention  that,  not  expecting  you  at  home,  I  had  in 
my  pocket  a  brace  of  pistols,  determining  in  my  mind  to  let  one  of  them  drop 
before  the  miller,  as  if  by  accident,  for  fear  he  should  presume  to  play  tridu 
upon  me  ;  but  after  my  interview  with  you,  I  felt  there  was  no  occasion  for 
weapons,  and  did  not  load  them,  after  you  had  allowed  us  to  inspect  as  min- 
utely as  we  pleased  every  portion  of  the  house.  I  sat  down  on  the  third  storjf 
landing,  fully  expecting  to  account  for  any  noises  that  I  might  hear,  in  a  phi- 
losophical manner.  This  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.  About  ten  minutes 
to  twelve  we  both  heard  a  noise,  as  if  a  number  of  people  were  pattering  with 
their  bare  feet  upon  the  floor ;  and  yet,  so  singular  was  the  noise,  that  I  oonld 
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not  minntely  determine  from  whence  it  proceeded .  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
OT  lieard  a  noise,  as  if  some  one  was  knocking  with  his  knuckles  among 
ovfeet ;  this  was  followed  by  ahoHow  cough  from  the  very  room  from  which 
dM  apparition  proceeded.  The  only  noise  after  this,  was  as  if  a  person  was 
raiding  against  the  wall  in  coming  up  scairs.  At  a  quarter  to  one.  I  told  my 
Hand  that  feeling  a  little  cold,  I  would  like  to  go  to  bed,  as  we  mignt  hear  the 
MM  equally  well  there :  he  replied  that  he  would  not  go  to  bed  till  daylight 
I  took  up  a  note  which  I  had  accidently  dropped  and  began  to  read  it,  after 
which  I  took  out  my  watch  to  ascertain  the  time,  and  found  that  it  wanted  ten 
■bintea  to  one.  In  taking  my  eyes  from  the  watch,  they  became  riveted  upon 
aoloaet  door,  which  I  distinctly  saw  open,  and  saw  also  the  figure  of  a  female 
attiied  in  grayish  garments,  with  the  head  inclining  downwards,  and  one  hand 
pressed  upon  the  chest,  as  if  in  pain,  and  the  other,  viz.,  the  righ^hand,  extended 
towards  the  floor,  with  the  index  finger  pointing  downwards .  It  advanced  with 
n  apparently  cautious  step  across  the  floor  towards  me ;  immediately  as  it 
•pproached  my  friend,  who  was  slumbering,  its  right  hand  was  extended  to- 
wuds  him :  I  then  rushed  at  it,  giving,  as  Mr.  Procter  states,  a  most  awful  yell, 
hot,  insteacl  of  grasping  it,  I  fell  upon  my  friend,  and  I  recollected  nothing  dis- 
tinctly for  nearly  three  hours  afterwards.  I  have  since  learnt  that  I  was  carried 
down  stairs  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  terror. 

'*  I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  account  is  strictly  true  and  correct  in  every 
respect.  Edwaed  Daurt. 

•*  North  Shields. 

**  The  following  more  recent  case  of  an  apparition  seen  in  the  window  of 
the  same  house  from  the  outside,  by  four  credible  witnesses  who  had  the  op- 
j^ortnnity  of  scrutinizing  it  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  is  given  on  most  unques- 
tKnmble  authority.  One  of  these  witnesses  is  a  young  lady,  a  near  connection  of 
dM  fiamily,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  did  not  sleep  in  the  house :  another,  a 
respectable  man  who  has  been  many  years  employed  in,  and  is  foreman  of,  the 
mannfactory ;  his  daughter,  aged  about  seventeen  ;  and  his  wife  who  first 
saw  the  object,  and  called  out  the  others  to  view  it.  The  appearance  present- 
ed was  that  of  a  bareheaded  man,  in  a  flowing  robe  like  a  surplice,  who  glided 
bai^virards  and  forwards  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  or  level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  second  story  window,  seeming  to  enter  the  wall  on  each  side,  and 
thns  present  a  side  view  in  passing.  It  then  stood  still  in  the  window,  and  a 
part  of  the  figure  came  through  both  the  blinds,  which  were  close  down,  and 
uie  window,  as  its  luminous  body  intercepted  the  view  of  the  framework  of  the 
window.  It  was  semitransparent,  and  as  bright  as  a  star,  diffusing  a  radiance 
afl  aronnd.  As  it  grew  more  dim,  it  assumed  a  blue  tinge,  and  gradually  faded 
away  from  the  head  downwards.  The  foreman  passed  twice  close  to  the 
house  under  the  window,  and  also  went  to  inform  the  family,  but  found  the 
house  locked  up ;  there  was  no  moonlight,  nor  a  ray  of  light  visible  anywhere 
aboQt,  and  no  person  near.  Had  any  magic  lantern  been  used  it  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped  detection  :  and  it  is  obvious  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
liare  been  employed  on  the  insiae,  as  in  that  case,  the  light  could  only  have 
boon  thrown  upon  the  blind,  and  not  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  both  of  the 
bUnd  and  of  the  window  from  without.  The  owner  of  the  house  slept  in  that 
looni,  and  must  have  entered  it  shortly  after  this  figure  had  disappeared. 

**  It  may  well  be  supposed  what  a  sensation  the*  report  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Dinny,  and  its  result  must  have  created.  It  flew  far  and  wide,  and  when  it  ap- 
peared in  print,  still  wider  ;  and  what  was  not  a  little  singular.  Mr.  Procter  re- 
oehred,  in  consequence,  a  great  number  of  letters  from  indiviauals  of  different 
nnka  and  circumstances,  including  individuals  of  large  property,  informing  him 
thai  their  residences  were,  and  had  been  for  years,  subject  to  annoyances  pf 
pioeisely  a  similar  character. 

**  80  the  ghosts  and  the  hauntings  are  not  gone  after  all !  We  have  turned 
oar  backs  on  them,  and,  in  the  pride  of  our  philosophy,  have  refused  to  be- 
liere  in  them  3  but  they  have  persisted  in  remaining,  notwithstanding!** 
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Our  notice  of  the  present  work  must  of  neceeaity  be  limited.    It  conaists  of  a 

vast  accumulation  of  facts  bearing  upon  spiritual  phenomena,  and  all  interestioi^ 
to  the  Newchurchman,  not,  because  they  are  novel  to  him,  but  because  they  ii»^ 
dicate  the  yearnings  and  gropings  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  a  new  directi<m. 
They  show  precisely  the  quarter  from  which  and  to  which  the  wind  of  publie 
interest  is  blowing.  The  movement  is  that  which  the  Ne wchurchman  is  taught 
to  expect  He  knows  that  the  spiritual  world  has  been  opened  to  those  who  are 
able  to  receive  it,  and  he  sees  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  divine  Provi- 
dence designs  to  work,  on  a  large  scale  and  by  gradual  developments,  an  ex- 
tended assurance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  world  and  its  intimate  and  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  nature-world  in  which  we  now  live  and  move. 
As  this  conviction  bears  down  more  and  more  upon  the  general  mind  of  Cbris^ 
tendom,  the  way  will  be  constantly  paving  for  the  admission  of  the  truths  of 
the  New  Dispensation,  to  which  every  thing  of  this  nature  is  wholly  and  en- 
tirely subordinate^ 
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EDITORIAL  ITEMS. 

The  following  curious  speculation  occurs  in  a  work  not  long  since  published  in  England 
under  the  title  of  **The  Earth  and  Stars."  Our  notice  of  it  is  taken  from  an  exchangt 
paper.    The  author  takes  for  his  starting  point  the  following  facts  of  natural  philosophy  ; 

1.  A  ray  of  light,  at  any  distance  from  an  object  which  reflects  it,  has  the  property  of 
painting  on  the  retina  the  form  and  color  of  that  object. 

2.  In  passing  through  that  distance  it  occupies  a  certain  definite  time. 

3.  By  means  of  the  telescope  the  pencil  of  rays,  coming  from  the  most  distant  objectf 
can  be  brought  into  the  eye  at  such  an  angle  as  to  give  the  object  the  magnitude  of  one 
close  at  hand.  The  most  powerful  of  our  present  telescopes  bring  the  moon  to  within  a 
few  milqs  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  no  objection  in  theory  to  an  indefinite  increase  of 
this  magnifying  power.  In  theory  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  instrument  which  shall 
bring  any  star,  however  remote,  to  within  a  few  miles,  or  a  few  yards,  of  the  earth. 

From  these  simple  facts  it  maybe  deduced  that  according  to  physical  science,  a  person 
dying  on  this  earth  might  by  the  Creator  be  immediately  placed  in  a  new  body,  on  a 
distant  world,  in  such  a  manner  that  ht  might  see  with  hit  own  eyes  (Ae  whole  ofhis  mm 
pott  lift  !  Let  the  soul,  for  example,  at  death,  be  re-embodied  on  a  planet,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  light  is  seventy  years  in  passing  to  it  from  our  earth,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  ray  which  reaches  it  there  left  the  earth  seventy  years  before.  That  is,  in  its  new 
body,  it  may  see  its  own  birth,  youth,  manhood,  and  age,  in  its  former  body — review  any 
toene  in  its  past  career — be  present  at  the  commission  of  past  sins— see  the  youthful  and 
innocent  face  becoming  dark  with  bad  passions,  the  clear  eye  dulled  with  polluting  stnt. 
Here  may  be  a  terrible  fulfilment  of  the  Judgment — the  books  are  opened,  and  each  one 
can  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  actual  performance  of  every  one  of  his  past  sins. 

Nor  is  this  all.  At  any  period  of  our  existence  wo  may  be  made  to  behold  again  the 
commission  of  any  past  sin.  A  thousand  years  hence  we  have  only  to  be  placed  on  « 
star  so  distant  that  its  light  is  a  thousand  years  in  coming  to  us,  and  the  sin  committed  « 
thousand  years  ago  is  again  present,  again  visible.  Now,  through  Lord  Ross'  great  Re* 
flector,  nebuls  are  visible  so  remote,  that  their  light  is  reckoned  to  have  been  several 
millions  of  years  on  its  way. 
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Al  tkte  mmj  be  Ibod,  tiwli  %•  it  if  •  to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  whose  coneeptions  of  tlie 
oiksr  life  are  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  theology,  from  which 
pUotophy  and  science  have  scarcely  dared  to  deviate.  But  the  idea  of  a  soul  re-em- 
bsiied  on  a  distant  planet  is  the  extreme  of  gros^ness  to  one  instructed  in  the  truths  of 
ths  New  Dispensation.  **  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me"  may  every  soul  exclaim  upon 
in  fifst  emergence  from  the  house  of  clay,  a  spiritual  body  fitted  to  dwell  in  a  spiritual 
vorid,  and  oue  that  has  no  senses  for  the  perception  of  mere  material  acts  or  objects.  It 
vonld  be  of  little  account  simply  to  behold,  as  matters  of  fact,  our  past  lives  or  past  sins 
nkss  they  were  looked  at  in  a  different  light  from  that  of  the  stars.  As  it  is,  our  life  booki 
ilielf  with  unerring  accuracy  and  a  man  does  not  confront  his  sins  a  thousand  miles  off; 
Acy  are  "  upon  him,'*  as  the  Philistines  were  upon  Samson,  and  he  may  as  easily  outran 
bis  own  shadow  as  get  ahead  of  them. 

We  were  struck  on  recently  casting  our  eyes  on  the  cover  of  an  old  New  Church  perio- 
dica] published  in  Philadelphia,  1817,. and  observing  the  prices  of  the  following  catm- 
logne  of  Swedenborg's  works  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  the  same  works  at  th6 
pretent  day,  as  indicated  on  Mr.  Clapp's  list.  As  it  will  probably  interest  our  readers 
nmewhat  as  it  did  us,  we  give  the  catalogue  with  the  prices  of  1817  and  1849  in  parallel 
eolomns. 

1817.  1849. 

Arcana  Ckslestia,  12  vols.  8vo. $31  50      -  $15  00 

Index  to  ditto, 2  50      -       1  25 

Apocalypse  Explained,  6  vols. 18  00      -7  50 

Apocalypse  Revealed,  2  vols.  •        -        -        -        J^^^'^^^ 

Conjogial  Love, 2  00      -      1  50 

Divine  Providence,         -        .  -'-        -        -2  00-  62| 

Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  -        -        -         •  1  75      -  624 

Heaven  and  Hell, 2  37j|    -  75 

True  Christian  Religion,  2  vols.  -        -        -        -  4  25      -2  00 

Coronis  to  ditto,  ....  87j|    -  44 

Earths  in  the  Universe,  -  ...        -  75      -  44 

Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  37i    -  12j| 

Doctrine  of  Life,        .----.-  37^    .  10 

Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ...  374-  15 

Doctrine  of  Faith, 314-  64 

Treatise  on  Influx, 374-  64 

White  Horse  in  the  Revelation,         ....  25      -  64 

Last  Judgment, '        624     -  44 

Continuation  of  ditto,         ......  314-  25 

Heavenly  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem,     -        -        -  624-  10 

Ditto,  with  Extracts,  ....  .  125-  75 

Internal  Sense  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  -        •  75      -  25 

Small  Treatise  on  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,     -        •  624    -  «^0 
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TUa  will  be  seen  to  be  on  the  whole  a  vast  reduction,  although,  for  some  reason,  not 
proportlcmal  on  all  the  works.  But  it  is  matter  of  unfeigned  rejoicing  that  the  receiver 
of  the  heavenly  doctrines  can  now  supply  themselves  with  the  writings  of  the  church 
tftf  per  cent  cheaper,  on  an  average,  than  could  our  predecessors  in  1817,  when  com- 
paiativtelj  few  of  the  works  had  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  the  English  editions 
were  necessarily  burdened  with  a  heavy  duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reducing  pro- 
Qtai  will  still  go  on,  like  that  of  the  Bible,  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  so  that  every  indi- 
vidnml  who  values  the  treasures  embodied  in  these  writings  may  be  able  to  furnish  him- 
mU  with  them  at  slight  expense.  This  consummation  would  be  expedited  were  there 
more  sooh  spirits  in  the  church  as  those  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  following  items 
of  a  Report  for  1817,  of  the  "  American  Society  for  Disseminating  the  Doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church,*'  which  we  And  in  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to :_- 
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**  That  within  the  last  two  ye^rs  Mr.  William  Schlatter,  a  member  of  the  ehareh,  hat 
pvblished  at  his  individaal  expense,  for  fpraUtiiout  ddtributian,  one  thousand  copies  of 
the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Lord ;  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Doctrine  o[  Life,  with  tiae 
l^iography  of  Swadenborg  annexed ;  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Saored  Scripture  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  Proud's  Sermon  on  the  Second  Advent, 
with  Dr.  Beyer's  memorial  to  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  two  hundred  and  fif^  copies  of 
Sibley's  Sermon  on  the  Resurrection,  with  two  letters  by  Mr.  Clowes—* 

*'  That  Mr.  Johnson  Taylor,  another  member,  within  the  same  period,  alto  published, 
at  his  own  expense,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  one  thousand  copies  of  a  Seal  upon  the 
Lips,  written  by  Robert  Hindmarsh." 

The  la?t  number  of  the  Loudon  Intellectual  Repository  received  in  this  country,  con- 
tains an  article  headed,  "  Swedenborg's  Discovery  of  the  Law  of  Magnetic  Intensity  con- 
firmed by  the  celebrated  Humboldt."  This  writer,  in  his  able  work  entitled  •*  Cotmot," 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  whp  gave  to  science  the  law  of  tht  increcut  of  maanutic  i«- 
Umnty  towards  the  poles.  He  admits  that  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  comoanion  of 
La  Perouse  in  or  about  1785,  but  adds,  **  it  did  not,  I  conceive,  acquire  an  exjitence  in 
•oience  until  the  publication  of  my  observations  from  1708,  to  1804."  Upon  mis,  Mr. 
Beswick,  the  writer  in  the  Repository,  remarks,  **  Now,  the  publication  of  the  vety  same 
law,  announced  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  took  place  in  Swedenborg's  Principia,  in  1733, 
being  sixty-five  years  in  priority  of  publication,  thirty-six  years  before  Humboldt  was 
born,  and  fifty-two  years  before  the  time  of  La  Perouse's  expedition. 

The  priority  of  Swedcnborg's  claim  to  the  knowledge  of  this  important  law  of  the  mag- 
netic force  is,  therefore,  clear  and  unquestionable.  The  evidence  of  the  fact,  asserted  by 
Mr.  B.  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  announcements  by  Humboldt  and  Sweden- 
borg.  The  former  says,  "  The  intensity  of  the  total  (magnetic)  force  increases  from  the 
equator  towards  the  pole." — Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  Swedenborg  says,  "  There  is,  there- 
fore, an  action  upon  the  particles  of  this  element  according  to  the  arcs  in  diUanees  from 
^  poles." — Prtnctpia,  vol.  ii.  p.  149.  "  The  force  is  according  to  the  arc  of  distance 
from  the  poles," — p.  15S.  '*  The  pressure  at  a  less  distance  from  the  pole  must  be  difler- 
entfrom  the  pressure  at  a  distance,  and  vice  versa," — p.  149.  Mr.  B.  concludes  his  arti- 
ole  by  saying,  '*  When  these  facts  and  discoveries  become  more  known  in  the  aclDiitiiie 
world,  I  trust  they  will  lead  the  minds  of  men  to  consider  the  claims  of  our  author,  not 
only  as  a  writer  on  science,  in  its  most  recondite  principles,  but  especially  as  a  writexfon 
theology,  and  on  the  spiritual  and  eternal  states  of  man,  in  which  he  has,  through  the 
Lord's  providence  and  mercy,  made  most  wonderful  discoveries,  tending  to  promote  the 
true  wisdom,  salvation,  and  happiness  of  mankind." 

We  have  just  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clapp's  new  and  beautiful  edition  of 
**  The  Last  Judgment."  It  is  in  the  octavo  form,  and  in  the  style  of  the  late  London  re- 
prints of  the  minor  works,  which  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  smaller  doo- 
deeimo  page  hitherto  in  use,  and  yet  we  perceive  the  price  is  the  same  (forty-four  cents) 
with  that  of  the  cambric  bound  edition  of  former  years.  As  we  have  now  the  **  Lest 
Judgment,"  and  the  **  Earths  in  the  Universe,"  in  this  handsome  octavo  form,  we  shmU 
hope  to  see  the  example  followed  with  all  the  rest  of  the  minor  works  of  Swedenborg  as 
the  present  editions  become  exliausted. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  also  received  a  supply  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hough's  valuable  little  work  on  ths 
*'  Judgment  Day,"  which  was  favorably  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Reposittxy. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  presenting  their  friends  with  Neir 
Church  works,  with  a  view  to  interest  them  in  the  doctrines,  will  not  overlook  this  «n- 
pretending  but  truly  able  little  volume. 
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OEIGINAL  PAPEES. 

ARTICI«E    I. 

THE  LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT  * 

No.  I. 

Thb  trae  issue  bids  fair  at  length  to  be  made.  The  principles  <m 
which  the  inspired  Word  is  to  be  interpreted  are  beginning  to  attract 
attention  and  to  engage  the  pens  of  able  men.  What  the  Newchurch- 
man  has  so  long  desiderated  in  vain  seems  at  last  likely  to  be  accord- 
ed to  his  wishes,— viz.,  a  bold,  distinct,  uneqnivocal  carrying  out,  to 
its  just  results,  of  the  literal  theory  of  interpretation.  It  is  immate- 
rial to  him  whether  this  be  done  in  formal  antagonism  to  Sweden- 
berg's  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  sense,  or  on  any  other  ground.  What 
he  desires  is  to  see  the  principle  asserted,  defined,  and  defended. 
Hitherto  the  course  of  the  literalists  has  been  far  from  exemplary. 
While  they  have  for  the  most  part  agreed  in  denouncing  the  spiritual 
liermeneutics  of  the  New  Church,  they  have  been  at  saud  odds  among 
themselves,  as  the  warfare  on  the  field  of  Prophecy  abundantly  testi- 
fies. The  Millennarians,  under  the  leadership  of  Cuninghame,  Bick- 
ersteth,  Birks,  Begg,  Elliott,  Duffield  and  others,  charge  upon  their 
opponents,  among  whom  are  Paber,  Stuart,  Maitland,  and  most  of 
the  theological  schools  of  the  age,  a  bold  and  presumptuous  denial  of 
the  plain  literal  purport  of  Scripture,  and  the  adoption  of  a  vague 
spintiml'  or  mystical  sense  which  completely  evacuates  the  divine 
oracles  of  their  genuine  significance  ana  force.  On  the  subject,  for 
iostaooey  of  the  Second  Advent,  the  one  party  plants  itself  upon  the 
strictness  of  the  letter,  and  contends  for  a  visible  personal  coming  of 
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the  Son  of  God  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  be  seen  by  every  eye,  while 
the  other  is  accused  of  submitting  these  clear  predictions  to  some 
exegetical  alembic,  which  so  effectually  subtilizes  and  evaporates  their 
meaning  that  nothing  remains  to  answer  to  the  splendid  annuncia- 
tion but  a  mere  interior  and  invisible  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  men's 
hearts.  Thus  we  behold  the  so-called  litcralists  arrayed  against  the 
so-called  spiritualists,  and  yet  both  arraying  themselves  in  avowed 
hostility  against  what  we  venture  to  denominate  the  true  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  New  Church. 

In  this  controversy  the  literalists  have  the  advantage,  while  the 
spiritualists  are  nearer  the  truth  ;  for  the  former  are  consistent  with 
their  principles,  while  the  latter  are  not.  Consequently  they  are  im- 
able  to  stand  the  brunt  even  of  the  rough  and  inerudite  assailings  of 
Millerism,  except  by  a  virtual  ignoring  of  the  whole  subject  of  eseha- 
tology.  They  have  not  answered  the  arguments  of  their  opponents, 
nor  can  they  do  it  on  the  grounds  which  they  themselves  professedly 
occupy  in  respect  to  a  Millennium.  Assuming  that  that  period  is  yet 
future,  and  its  comnjencement  of  no  distant  date,  the  literalists  or 
adventists  bear  down  with  overwhelming  weight  of  argument  upon 
them,  maintaining  that  the  Second  Coming  precedes  and  ushers  in 
that  sublime  era.  The  spiritualists  say  nay,  but  refuse  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  defined  position.  All  that  they  know  is  that  there  is 
to  be  a  Millennium  of  some  kind,  occurring  at  some  time,  introduced  in 
some  way,  and  brought  to  an  end  from  some  cause,  and  that  im- 
mediately thereupon  the  Lord  is  to  descend  from  heaven,  bum  up 
the  earth,  raise  the  dead,  and  administer  the  judgment,  but  as  to  the 
what,  the  when,  the  how,  the  why— on  these  points  they  rest  content 
in  knowing  nothing,  because  of  the  impression  taken  up  that  nothing 
is  to  be  known. 

Such,  in  the  main,  has  hitherto  been  the  position  of  affairs.  The 
literalists  have  fair  possession  of  the  field,  and  nothing  detracts  from 
the  conscious  glory  of  their  prowess  but  the  apathy  of  the  former  oc- 
cupants, who  are  actually  so  indifferent  to  the  whole  matter  that 
they  do  not  know  that  they  are  conquered.  The  victors  indignant 
at  this  stupid  or  torpid  insensibility  to  their  achievements,  have  been 
intent  upon  rousing  them  to  the  sense  of  their  disaster,  instead  of 
allowing  themselves  to  indulge  in  the  vain  dream  that  their  fighting 
is  to  be  done  in  the  far-off  days  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Still,  however, 
they  have  slumbered  and  slept  in  the  easy-chair  of  their  traditional 
faith  or  no-faith,  till  of  late  their  listlessness  has  been  somewhat  rudely 
invaded  by  the  stirring  notes  of  a  new  champion  of  the  pre-millennial 
tenet,  who  has  evidently  entered  the  arena  with  a  determination  to  be 
heard  and  to  be  felt. 

Mr.  Lord  comes  into  the  prophetical  fray,  like  CoBur-de-Lion  of  old, 
as  much  to  the  wonderment  of  his  friends  as  of  his  foes.  Both  parties 
are  aghast  at  his  bearing.  He  is  willing  to  fight  single-handed,  and 
cares  as  little  who  follows  as  who  confronts  him,  and  if  the  sweep  of 
his  hermeneutical  battle-axe  occasionally  clips  a  head  from  off  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  own  acolytes,  while  it  decapitates  some  scores 
of  the  adversary,  he  passes  on  heedless  of  the  effects  of  the  stroke 
And  ready  to  repeat  it  in  the  next  meke.    It  it  quite  amusing  to  see 
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how  the  *' Adveat  Herald'' eyes  askance  this^dabious  defender  of  its 
cause,  who  neither  shakes  hands  nor  gives  countersigns,  but  goes 
right  ahead  in  the  work  of  demolishing  all  manaer  of  interpreters, 
and  displaying  an  order  of  tactics  never  witnessed  in  biblical  warfare 
before.  In  the  announcement  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  "  Theolo- 
gical and  Literary  Journal,''  he  thus  puts  a  trumpet  of  no  uncertain 
sound  to  his  lips. 

"  We  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  revolution  in  pro- 
phetic interpretation,  by  stating  and  confuting  the  hypotheses  on  which  expos- 
itors have  heretofore  proceeded.  We  shall  next  unfold  and  demonstrate  the 
trae  laws  of  interpretation.  In  connexion  with  these,  we  shall  review  the 
principal  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  point  out  the  errors  of  their  systems ; 
sod  finally,  we  shall  state  the  solutions,  to  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  legiti- 
mate laws  of  explication  lead,  of  those  prophecies  especially  which  relate  to 
the  future,  and  point  out  the  peculiar  duties  they  impose  on  the  church.  We 
shall  indulge  in  no  visionary  theories.  We  shall  give  no  countenance  to  the 
wild  dreams  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  who  have  dishonored  the  subject  by 
their  extravagances.  We  shall  yield  no  sanction  to  interpretations  which  we 
deem  erroneous  or  defective.  The  Journal  is  not  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  con- 
flicting opiiuons,  which  those  who  have  already  studied  the  prophecies,  or 
piay  hereafter  give  them  attention,  entertain.  Our  aim  is  to  overturn  false 
systems,  and  give  prevalence  to  the  truth.  We  cannot,  with  propriety,  ob- 
struct that  endeavor,  by  virtually  surrendering  our  own  views,  and  giving  cur- 
rency to  what  we  regard  as  error," — p.  8. 

If  this  plan  has  not  been  fully  carried  out,  it  is  owing  to  no  lack  of 
ability  or  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  for  his  pages  are  in- 
stinct with  a  vigor  peculiarly  nis  own,  and  though  his  logical  projec- 
tiles strike  powerless  against  the  shield  of  the  New  Church,  yet  we 
can  readily  admit  that  we  should  feel  less  security  encased  in  the  fra- 
gile £Bgis  of  the  old  system  against  which  he  mainly  directs  his  at- 
tacks. Although  we  are  entirely  conscious  that  he  looks  with  pro- 
foand  contempt  upon  the  system  of  doctrine  and  interpretation  known 
as  that  announced,  not  originated,  by  Swedenborg,  yet  we  have  been 
diligent  readers  and  careful  ponderers  of  all  that  he  has  imparted  to 
the  public  since  entering  upon  his  present  bold  career  of  scriptural  in- 
vestigation and  exposition.  Contrary  to  all  that  we  eould  ever  expect 
from  him,  w^e  confess  to  a  decided  liking  of  his  fearless  and  manly  style 
of  discussion,  betokening,  as  it  does,  a  conviction  of  truth  which  is  the 
result  of  deep  examination ;  albeit  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  rea- 
sonings just  as  strongly  assured  of  a  fundamental  fallacy  running 
through  them  as  he  doubtless  sat  down  assured  of  their  soundness.  We 
trast  this  free  utterance  may  minister  no  offence.  The  veniam  petimus 
(pardon  sought)  pleads  in  its  behalf  the  veniam  damns  (pardon  be- 
stowed), and  the  coin  of  candor  ought  ever  to  pass  current  in  the 
commerce  of  minds  honestly  intent  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  re- 
joicing in  the  element  of  freedom.  We  have  our  opinions,  for  which 
we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  give  abundant  reasons,  on  the  subjects 
which  Mr.  L.  has  treated,  and  if  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  dissent 
from  his  conclusions,  we  shall  expect  our  dissent  to  weigh  only  so  far 
as  we  clearly  develop  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  The  gratoitoos 
odiiim  which  unfortunately  attaches  to  the  system  we  have  espoused 
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will  no  doubt  preclude  any  other  than  the  nsraal  reply  to  our  arga- 
ments,  viz. — ^that  Swedenborg  was  a  crazy  enthusiast,  and  that  rea- 
soning is  thrown  away  upon  such  wretched  ^  stuff  as  (his)  dreams  ar^ 
made  of — yet  we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  attempting  a  sober  and 
rational  critique  upon  several  of  the  leading  positions  of  Mr.  Lord, 
thanking  him,  however,  in  the  outset,  on  the  way,  and  at  the  end,  for 
taking  a  stand  which  enables  us  so  directly  to  join  issue  with  what 
we  have  long  contended  to  be  enormous  falsities  in  the  principles  of 
biblical  interpretation.  Still  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  encoun- 
ter these  falsities  in  the  speculations  of  Mr.  L.,  from  whose  work  on 
the  Apocalypse  and  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr.  Elliott,  noticed  in  our 
first  volume,  we  had  hoped  that  different  results  might  have  been 
reached,  although  we  could  not  then  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the 
approximation  hinted  at  to  our  views  was  one  that  rather  promised 
than  evinced  an  accordance  that  we  could  rejoice  over.  But  oar 
allegiance  to  truth  compels  us  to  the  disregard  of  persons  in  defending 
its  claims,  although  in  the  remarks  that  follow  we  shall  sink  the  pro- 
pounder  as  much  as  possible  in  the  propositions  which  we  gainsay. 

The  laws  of  interpretation  as  bearing  upon  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture  mainly  occupy  the  pages  of  Mr.  L.'s  JoumaJ.  In  this 
department  he  claims  to  nave  elicited  new  light  and  to  have  settled 
new  canons.  Previous  writers  had  found  and  had  left  this  whole  re- 
gion of  revelation  enveloped  in  chaotic  confurion.  They  seem 
never  to  have  thought  that  if  their  deductions  were  to  be  of  any  real 
value  they  must  rest  upon  premises  that  had  something  of  axiomatic 
certainty.  Instead  of  this  they  had  built  the  gravest  conclusions  on 
a  basis  of  mere  conjecture.  Their  labored  expositions  were  therefore, 
little  more  than  essays  of  pious  guess-work.  They  were  attempting 
to  solve  the  riddle  without  dreaming  of  the  proper  clew,  and  the  thir- 
ty changes  of  linen  had  remained  unclaimed  to  this  day  had  not  some 
new  heifer  been  found  to  plough  with.  Such  a  clew  Mr.  L.  deems 
that  he  has  found,  and  with  exemplary  benevolence  is  diligently  la- 
boring to  give  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  discovery.  We  are 
ready  to  second  his  efforts  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  so  far  at  least, 
as  to  be  a  medium  of  presenting  his  views  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers ;  but  they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  a  standard  of  judgment 
of  which  our  author  probably  knows  little,  and  therefore  can  scarcely 
understand  the  authoritative  light  in  which  we  view  it.  If  he  smiles 
at  our  profound  deference  to  this  standard,  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  that  we  very  well  know  our  ground  and  do  not  at  all  refuse  to  be 
smiled  at. 

A  clear  distinction  in  regard  to  the  different  natures  and  offices  of 
the  various  species  of  tropical  language  is  the  point  which  Mr.  L. 
labors  assiduously  to  establish.  What  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture  ?  What  is  a  comparison  ? — ^what 
a  metaphor  ? — what  an  allegory  ? — what  a  symbol  T — what  is  the 
use  made  of  these  several  forms  of  speech  in  prophecy  ? — ^these  are 
questions  standing  out  very  prominently  in  his  discussions,  and  which 
he  has  doubtless  canvassed  more  elaborately  than  any  writer  on  the 
prophecies  who  has  preceded  him.    How  far  his  conclusions  are 
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satisfactory  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  seqael.    The  following  are 
among  the  leading  results  which  he  has  announced. 

L  Thp  Comparison  or  Simile  is  the  simple  and  formal  affirmation 
of  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to  another,  *'  as  man  is  like  the  grass 
which  perisheth,"  "their  word  doth  eat  as  doth  a  canker." 

n.  The  Metaphor  differs  rather  in  form  than  in  essence  from  the 
nadle.  It  ascribes  directly  to  agents  or  objects,  the  natures,  charac- 
teristics, or  acts  of  pther  beings  or  things  without  emplojring  the  term 
of  comparison.  Thus,  "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,"  "  all  flesh  is 
grass,"  **  wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life,"  "the  ship  flies  over  the  waves,"  are 
aU  specimens  of  the  metaphor.  Its  use  is  perpetual  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  its  laws  somewhat  intricate.  Among  these  Mr.  L.  specifies  the  fol- 
lowing : — (1 .)  That  to  which  the  metaphor  is  applied,  is  always  express- 
ly named  as  the  subject  of  the  description.  It  is  not  left  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  interpretation  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  symbols.  It  is 
designated  by  its  proper  and  literal  name.  Thus  Christ,  in  place  of 
being  likened  to  a  branch,  is  directly  called  the  Branch,  because  he 
was  to  spring  from  the  family  of  David,  as  the  branch  shoots  from  the 
tmnk  or  root  of  an  ancient  tree.  The  watchmen  of  Israel  are  called 
dumb  dogs,  because,  ^like  a  shepherd's  dogs  that  are  dumb  and  unable 
to  warn  the  flock  of  the  approach  of  beasts  of  prey,  they  were,  from 
their  ignorance,  sloth,  or  devotion  to  gain,  wholly  useless  as  watch- 
men. In  like  manner,  in  ordinary  speech,  a  person  of  mild  disposi- 
tion is  denominated  a  lamb,  or  dove,  because  he  resembles  it  in  gen- 
tleness ;  and  despotic  and  cruel  men  are  called  tigers,  because  their 
passions  are  like  those  of  that  animal.  In  these  figures,  as  in  all 
others,  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  which 
they  embody,  are  expressly  mentioned  ;  so  that  it  is  shown  who  or 
iAibX  it  is  that  is  said  to  resemble  something  else,  and  who  or  what 
it  is  that  it  is  said  to  resemble.  (2.)  The  terms  of  the  affirmation 
are  used  in  their  literal  sense.  If  we  say  "  the  ship  flies,"  both 
tl^  term  "ship"  and  "flies,"  as  terms,  are  to  be  interpreted 
literally.  It  is  not  any  other  object  than  ship  that  is  meant, 
nor  any  other  motion  than  that  of  flying.  The  essence  of  the 
figure  is  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of  flying  to  the  motion  of 
me  ship.  (3.)  When  a  nature  is  ascribed  to  it  that  does  not  belong 
to  it,  the  acts  that  are  then  affirmed  of  it  are  such  as  refer  to  the  im- 
jmted  nature,  not  to  its  own.  Thus  if  a  man  is  declared  to  be  a  tiger, 
and  dispositions  and  acts  are  ascribed  to  him  under  that  denomination, 
they  are  acts  of  aggression,  ferocity,  or  blood-shedding  such  as  are 
proper  to  a  tiger.  To  the  above  we  may  add  (4.)  what  the  author, 
from  its  intrinsic  importance,  if  true,  ought  to  have  made  more  dis- 
tinctly prominent,  viz.  that  the  essence  of  the  metaphor  lies  in  the 
predicate  and  not  in  the  subject.  "  In  a  metaphorical  prediction  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation  is  always  the  subject  also  of  that  which  is 
foreshown,  the  figure  lying  wholly  in  the  predicate.^  "In  a  metaphor, 
also,  that  which  is  affirmed  is  never  literally  true  of  the  subject  of 
the  figure."  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  expression  "  the  ship  flies,"  the 
predicate  "  flies"  is  not  literally  true  of  '*  ship,"  the  subject  of  the  af- 
firmation ;  it  is  only  figuratively  true,  that  is  to  say,  the  verj'  element 
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of  the  metapbor  is  to  be  recognized  in  what  is  predicated  of  the  sab- 
ject,  and  not  in  the  subject  itself.  We  shall  bring  this  alleged  law  to 
the  test  in  the  sequel. 

III.  Personification,  Apostrophe,  Allegory,  Metonomy,  Synecdoche^ 
Prosopopoeia, — all  these  are  defined  and  illustrated,  but  as  they  are 
an^ly  expounded  in  the  ordinary  text-books  of  rhetoric,  and  as  they 
are  distinguished  by  no  such  peculiarity  as  makes  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  in  this  connection,  we  pass  them  by  in  silence. 
The  two  following  are  of  .far  more  importance. 

IV.  Symbol.    This  is  the  grand  feature  of  the  prophetical  style, 
and  the  principles  involved  in  its  nature  and  use  are  abundantly  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  L.    It  is  here  also  that  he  claims  to  have  gone  beyond 
his  predecessors,  in  clearly  determining  the  laws  by  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  proplietic  symbols  is  to  be  governed.      The  essential 
characteristic  of  the  symbol  is  the  employment  of  one  set  of  agents, 
objects,  or  pheYiomena,  as  the  representative  of  another.      It  differs 
from  other  figures  in  the  circumstance  that  the  agents  or  objects  em- 
ployed are   always  supposed  to  be  present  either  to  the  external 
senses,  or  to  the  mental  perception  of  the  prophets.    Thus  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  is  represented  by  EzekieFs  taking  an  iron  pan,  and  setting 
it  for  a  wall,  and  then  laying  a  mimic  siege  against  it.     In  this  case 
the  symbol  was  naturally  present  to  the  prophet.      In  the  case  of 
visions,  such  as  those  of  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  they  were  ««- 
pematurally  present.      But  as  a  general  principle  wherever  there  is 
any  thing  scenically  represented  to  the  eye  or  the  mind  of  the  sacred 
penman,  there  we  are  to  recognize  the  play  of  the  symbolic  ma- 
chinery.    The  paranK)unt  law  of  this  figure,  so  to  term  it,  althongh 
Mr.  L.  is  inclined  to  distinguish  between  figures  and  symbols,  is  that 
the  symbol  is  always  of  a  diflerent  species  from  that  which  it  repi^ 
sents,  where  an   appropriate  symbol  of  a  different  species  can  be 
found.      The  only  deviations  are  when  the  agents  to  be  represented 
are  of  a  nature  that  cannot  properly  be  symbolized  by  any  thing  else 
than  themselves,  such  as  separate  spirits,  saints  raised  from  the  dead, 
the  Deity,  the*  incarnate  Word  in  his  supremacy  as  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.    That  which  renders  a  symbol  appropriate  is  the 
relation  of  analogy  subsisting  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied.    Thus,  to  give  his  own  illustration,  a  destructive  tornado,  dis- 
charging lightning  and  crimson  rain,  denotes  a  slaughtering  and  de- 
vastating away  ;  a  furious  wild  beast,  a  cruel  and  bloody  conqueror ; 
an  angel  summoning  the  nations  to  fear  God  and  give  him  glory, 
an  order  of  men  proclaiming  to  them  the  calls  and  warnings  of  the 
gospel.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  symbol,  that,  unlike  other  figures, 
the  realities   which  they  are  designed  representatively   to   shadow 
forth,  are  not  specifically  indicated,  except  in  certain  cases  when  an 
inspired  interpretation  of  them  is  given  ;    in  other  cases  the  import  is 
to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  symbol.      It  is  to  be  remarked, 
also,  that  figures  are  used  for  illustration  merely,  but  symbols  for  re- 
presentation, consequently  they  who  mistake  metaphors  lor  symbols, 
or  symbols  for  metaphors,  are  sure  to  misinterpret  them.      This  may 
be  so ;  but  as  to  the  distinctive  uses  of  metaphors  and  symbols,  we 
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should  say  that  the  representative  imagery  of  scripture  is  as  much  de- 
signed for  illustration  as  the  metaphorical.  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. Another  prominent  law  of  the  symbol  is  that  agents  denote 
agents,  acts  denote  acts,  and  effects  denote  eSects  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  correspondence  between  the  representative  and  that  which 
it  represents,  extends  to  all  their  chief  parts,  and  the  several  elements 
or  parts  of  the  symbol,  denote  corresponding  parts  in  that  which  it 
symbolizes. 

The  importance  which  Mr.  L.  attaches  to  the  grand  law  of  dif- 
ference of  order  or  species  in  the  symbol  and  the  subject,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  tenor  of  the  following  paragraph : — 

'*  What  then  is  the  principle  of  symbolization  ?  What  is  the  law  by  which 
one  set  of  agents  and  phenomena  is  used  in  the  place  of  another,  in  making 
to  the  senses  a  mystical  representation  of  the  future  ?  Are  the  signs  chosen 
from  the  class  of  objects  \vliich  they  are  employed  to  represent,  and  on  the 
grouud  of  a  similarity  of  nature ;  or  from  another  but  in  some  respects  a  re-~ 
sembiing  class,  and  on  the  ground  of  analogy  ? — the  question,  the  reader  will 
«oon  perceive,  on  the  decision  of  which  the  whole  interpretation  turns.  For 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  used  is  undoubtedlv  in  all  cases  the  same. 
If  a  victorious  warrior  be  a  representative  of  bodies  and  successions  of  conquer- 
ing warriors ;  if  a  civil  magistrate  be  a  symbol  of  a  combination  or  series  of  civil 
magistrates  of  a  similar  character;  then  must  an  animal  also  be  taken  as  a 
precursor  of  a  herd  and  succession  of  similar  animals ;  and  monster  shapes 
like  the  locusts  and  horsemen  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  and  the  seven- 
headed  and  two-horned  wild  beasts  be  regarded  as  foreshowing  the  appear- 
ance on  the  theatre  of  the  world  of  races  of  similar  monsters.  Otherwise 
there  can  be  no  uniform  law  of  symbolization,  and  thence  no  certainty  of  in- 
terpretation. It  were  as  incompatible  with  a  demonstrable  meaning,  *that 
svmbols  should  be  used  without  any  rule  of  relationship  or  significance^  as 
that  sounds,  or  letters  and  written  words,  the  representatives  of  sounds,  should 
be  used  without  any  established  and  uniform  meaning.'^ — Exp.  ofApoc.p.  22.. 
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But  that  relation  manifestly  is  not  a  similarity  of  nature.    A  wild  beast  is 
not  a  representative  of  a  herd  or  succession  of  wild  beasts  of  the  same  species. 
There  are  no  seven-headed  and  ten-horned  monsters  in  the  forests  or  culti- 
vated tracts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  horses  with  lion's  heads,  and  tails  hung 
with  a  growth  of  serpents.    A  symbolic  sea  in  like  manner,  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  literal  sea ;  nor  a  fountain  or  river,  of  some  real  fountain  or 
stream  of  the  apocalyptic  earth.     It  were  as  erroneous  and  abfurd  to  impute 
to  the  symbols  such  a  relationship  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  former.    It  were 
to  misconceive  the  nature  of  symbolization,  as  he  would  misconceive  the  na- 
tore  of  a  simile,  who  should  regard  it  as  a  comparison  of  a  thing  with  itself, 
instead  of  some  other  object  of  an  analogous  nature — as  a  lion  with  a  lion,  a 
tempest  with  a  tempest ;  instead  of  man  or  some  other  creature,  in  respect  to 
courage  with  a  lion,  or  passion  with  a  whirlwind.     It  was  entirely  to  set 
aside  the  mysteriousness  of  symbolization,  and  treat  it  as  merely  equivalent 
to  a  verbal  description  of  the  things  which  it  denotes.    If  a  fountain  be  the 
representative  of  a  fountain,  what  enigma  is  there  in  the  symbolization  ? 
ifhBi  is  the  object  of  presenting  it  in  vision  ?    Why  is  not  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion as  suitable  a  means  of  foreshowing  it,  as  a  visible  exhibition  ?    If  the 
dmnken  sorceress,  borne  on  the  wild  beast  be  a  precursor  of  a  succession  of 
snch  sorceress,  what  mystery  is  there  in  the  sign  ?    What  veil  is  left  on  the 
meaning  *?    What  peculiar  need  is  there  of  wisdom  to  its  interpretation  ?    But 
that  that  is  not  the  relation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified,  we  know  by  the 
interpretation  given  of  many  of  the  symbols  by  the  great  Rcvealer  himself, 
and  the  attending  angels.    A  star,  we  are  told  by  the  Redeemer,  is  a  symbol 
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of  the  messenger  or  minister  of  the  church,  not  of  a  succession  of  stars ;  and 
a  candlestick  of  a  church  itself,  not  of  a  multitude  or  series  of  candlesticks. 
A  horn  represents  a  succession  of  kings,  and  the  drunken  sorceress  a  great 
combination  of  nationalized  religious  teachers  and  rulers.  The  ground  of 
symbolization  is  indisputably  therefore,  not  a  similarity  of  nature,  but  analo- 
gy ;  general  resemblances  by  which  objects  of  one  species  may  be  employed 
to  represent  those  of  another." — Exp.  of  Apoc.  p.  24. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  first  great  law  of  symbolization ;  the  most  extensive  in 
its  application,  and  the  most  essential  to  be  understood.  Unhappily,  however 
thougn  graven  in  the  most  conspicuous  characters  on  every  page  of  the  Apoc* 
alypse,  it  has  not  been  the  guide  of  inteipreters,  nor  even  attracted  their  no- 
tice. Had  it  been  discerned  and  obeyed,  it  would  have  withheld  them  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  solutions,  which  they  have  deemed  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance, and  relied  on  with  the  greatest  conftdence.  It  overturns  innumerable, 
shadowy  fabrics,  which  genius  and  learning  have  erected,  and  endeavozed  to 
invest  with  the  air  of  truth,  as 

**  The  sword  of  Michael  smites  and  fells 
Squadrons  at  once. 

*'  Had  it,  for  example,  been  perceived  that  symbols,  drawn  from  the  rulers  ot 
the  Roman  empire,  are  not  representatives  of  agents  absolutely  like  them- 
selves, but  analogous  persons  ni  some  other  body  of  men.  having  a  resem- 
blance to  the  population  of  that  empire,  as  a  vast  community  of  various  cha- 
racters, and  sustaining  a  common  relation  to  laws,  teachers  and  rulers,  it 
would  have  withheld  them  from  looking  to  the  military  or  civil  history  of 
Rome  for  the  verification  of  those  symbols  ;  it  being  as  preposterous  to  turn 
in  that  direction  for  the  agents  and  events  denoted  by  them,  as  it  were  to  look 
to  a  vineyard  for  the  agents  and  events  denoted  by  the  allegory  of  Isaiah, 
chap.  V. ;  or  to  an  eagle,  a  cedar,  and  a  vine,  for  those  represented  in  the  alle- 
gory of  Ezekiel,  chap.  xvii.  Yet,  such  is  the  error  of  Grotius,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Eicnhorn,  Rosenmuller,  and  others,  in  interpreting  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
seals,  of  the  insurrections  and  wars  of  the  Jews ;  and  of  Mr.  Brightman,  Mr. 
Mode,  Dr.  More.  Mr.  Whiston,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton,  Mr.  Faber, 
Mr.  Elliott,  and  many  others,  in  referring  them  to  other  military  and  civil 
actors  and  events  of  the  Roman  empire." — lb.  p.  28. 

This  is  the  language  of  an  earnest  and  deeply  assured  dispenser  of 
new  views  of  truth  on  an  important  theme.  This,  however,  falls 
quite  short  of  the  confidence  which  breathes  forth,  rather  overween- 
ingly  in  our  opinion,  from  the  following  paragraph  in  regard  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  principles  propounded. 

"  As  the  principle  then  on  which  they  (symbols)  are  employed  is  thus  peculiar, 
it  is  manifest  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  by  a  peculiar  law ;  and  that  that  law 
is  to  be  deduced  from  themselves.  Do  tlie  symbolic  prophecies  then  present 
any  indication  of  the  principle  on  which  their  symbols  arc  to  be  explained? 
Do  they  offer  at  their  threshold,  as  it  were,  a  key  to  the  inquirer,  by  which 
all  their  mysteries  may  be  solved?  Yes,  we  answer;  the  most  obvious  and 
satisfactory.  No  rule  of  philological  interpretation  is  capable  of  more  ample 
demonstration  than  the  great  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  construed.  "Phe 
axioms  and  definitions  of  geometry,  algebra,  or  fluxions,  are  not  more  ade- 

Suate  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  those  branches  of  knowledge,  than 
le  means  are  which  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John 
furnish,  to  the  explication  of  their  visions.  They  contain  a  specific  revelation 
of  the  mode  in  which  their  symbols  are  employed,  and  of  the  grounds  of  all 
deviations  from  their  chief  law,  that  are  as  equal  to  the  solution  of  all  their 
peculiarities,  as  the  great  laws  of  matter,  as  stated  by  Newton,  are,  to  the  ex- 
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plicmtion  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  material  aniverse.  The  inter- 
preter has  but  to  follow  them  implicitly,  and  he  will  find  them  an  in£Eillible 
gaide."— /ottmo/,  No.  II.  p.  178. 

This  may  stand  at  the  present  for  what  it  is  worth ;  we  propose  to 
pnt  it  to  the  test  in  the  sequel.     Meantime  we  have  only  one  more  of 
Mr.  Lord's  figures  to  consider,  and  this  is  presented  to  us  under  the 
not  very  euphonious  name  of 

v.  HypocatoitasiSy  or  Substitution^  the  nature  of  which  is  the  sud- 
den ihtroduction,  without  formal  notice,  of  certain  agents  and  objects 
in  the  place  of  persons  and  things  of  which  the  sacred  writer  is  really 
treating,  and  wnich  are  exhibited  either  as  exerting  or  being  subject 
to  an  agency  proper  to  their  nature,  in  order  to  represent  by  analogy 
the  agency  wnich  those  persons  are  to  exert,  or  of  which  those  things 
are  to  be  the  subjects.  This  is  a  kind  of  interloping  figure  of  odd 
title  and  erratic  functions  which  needs  to  be  scrutinized  very  closely. 
We  may  perhaps  detect  in  it  an  old  familiar  face  under  a  new  visor. 
We  may  oe  able  to  point  out  to  Mr.  L.  under  this  figure,  as  he  exhibits 
and  defineslt,  that  very  principle  of  correspondence  which  he  regards 
with  such  sovereign  contempt  as  taught  by  Swedenborg  in  what  he 
denominates  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word.  That  there  is  at  least 
a  very  strong  afiinity  between  them  will  probably  appear  from  the 
following  examples  ;  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come, 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  vnthout  price.  Wherefore  do 
ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labor  for  that 
which  5.atisfieth  not  ?  hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that 
wliich  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.'' — Is.  Iv.  1,  2. 

Upon  this  Mr.  L.  remarks. 

"Here  hunger  and  thirst  most  obviously  are  not  the  wants  that  are  really 
proposed  to  be  supplied  ;  nor  are  water,  milk,  honey  and  bread,  the  gifts  that 
are  proposed  to  be  bestowed  j  but  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  body  are  used 
as  representatives  of  the  corresponding  wanis  and  desires  of  the  mind ;  and 
water,  milk,  honey,  and  bread,  as  representatives  of  analogous  means  of 
spiritual  sustenance.  And  they  are  not  used  by  a  similitude ;  as  no  com- 
parison is  instituted  between  them ;  nor  by  a  metaphor ;  as  water,  milk,  honey 
and  bread  are  not  unnatural,  but  the  natural  and  usual  means  of  supplying 
those  wants  of  the  body,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  metaphorically  to  denote 
its  food.  That  would  be  to  make  that  a  metaphor  which  is  literal  and  natural, 
which  is  against  its  nature." — Jour,  No.  III.  p.  370-1. 

He  has  moreover  designated  the  following  as  specimens  of  this 
figure ;  **  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  come  ye  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." — Is,  ii.  3. 

"  They  are  not  literal  highways  which  God  is  to  teach  those  who  go  there  ; 
nor  material  paths  in  which  they  are  to  walk.  But  ways  and  paths  which  are 
to  the  body  what  laws  are  to  the  mind,  are  employed  on  account  of  that  re- 
semblance, to  denote  the  revelations  and  commands  which  he  is  there  to  com- 
mooicate  for  their  guidance.    That,  accordingly,  which  the  people  propose  to 
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do,  is  not  to  walk  in  a  literal  path  from  one  place  to  another,  but  ipstead,  to 
pursue  the  course  of  conduct  which  God  enjoins  on  them."— /our.  No.  V.  p.  3. 

Under  the  same  category  he  brings  the  following :  "  O  house  of  Ja- 
cob, come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." — 1$.  ii.  5. 

^^This  is  not  a  metaphor ;  as  walking  in  a  light,  and  in  a  light  flashing  from 
the  divine  presence,  as  from  a  pillar  of  firo  which  illuminated  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  is  suitable  to  mau^s  nature,  not  incompatible  with 
it.  But  as  walking  is  to  the  body  what  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  is  to  the 
soul ;  and  as  light  is  to  the  eye  what  knowledge  is  to  the  mind ;  walking  in  a 
light  emanating  from  Jehovah  is  put  in  the  place  of  acting  conformably  to  the 
teachings  which  he  is  to  communicate  for  their  guidance.^—Jour.  No.  V.  p.  4. 

So  again  the  following,  ^  the  lofty  looks  of  men  shall  be  humbled, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord  alone 
shall  be  exalted  in  that  day." 

*^  To  cast  down  the  eyes,  is  to  direct  them  downwards  to  the  ground,  in 
shame  or  fear,  instead  of  upwards,  in  self-complacency  and  haughtiness ;  and 
that  attitude  is  employed  to  represent  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  mind 
whose  pride  they  were  accustomed  to  express.  The  height  of  men  is  their 
elevated  station :  and  the  dejection  of  that  height  or  seat  to  the  ^ound,  is 
used  to  denote  tnc  overtlirow  of  the  power  which  they  derive  from  it  or  exert 
in  it,  and  deprivation  of  their  greatness." — Jour,  No.  V.  p.  8. 

The  New  Churchman  needs  not  to  be  reminded  how  nearly  this  ap- 

groximates  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  correspondence,  nor  can 
e  fail  to  perceive  how  difficult  it  is,  in  laying  down  a  system  of  her- 
meneutics  which  shall  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
avoid  recognizing  that  principle  in  some  form,  or  under  some  title. 
Mr.  L.  would  evidently  gladly  avoid  the  recognition  if  he  could  ;  but 
it  will  force  itself  upon  him,  and  we  shall  hope  to  show  as  we  proceed 
that  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  hide  sunbeams  as  effectually  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  radiant  rays  of  the  spiritual  sense. 
Upon  this  proposed  expose  we  shall  enter  in  our  next. 

6.  B. 
(7b  he  Continued.) 


ARTICLE   II. 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  REV.  J.  CLOWES. 

Mr.  Editor. — Is  not  the  life  of  man  a  perpetual  cycle  in  its  movement- 
reaching  forward  to  lay  hold  on  tlie  future,  the  yet  unknown  and  undeveloped, 
and  then  again  returning  through  the  spheres  of  all  preceding  states,  rejeciing 
their  evil,  and  confirming  their  reception  of  good  and  of  truth;  and  again, 
with  new  vigor,  stretching  its  onward  course  towards  its  unapproachable 
goal — tlie  Source  of  its  existence  and  Infinite  Fountain  of  goodness  and 
truth  ?  And  where  else  do  we  find  the  rationale  of  this  connection  between 
the  future  and  the  past  philosophically  laid  open  to  the  humaa  understand- 
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ing,  as  we  do  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  1  He,  by  the  illustrating  power 
of  the  hnman  fonn,  exhibits  the  connection,  dependence,  and  unity  of  all 
beings  and  states,  reducing,  as  it  were,  the  past,  present,  and  future  to  "  one 
eternal  now  -,""  and  confirming  the  whole  by  a  reference  to  the  sciences  and 
laws  of  the  material  universe. 

Observing  that  amongst  your  gleanings  for  the  Repository,  you  gave  its 
readers,  in  the  number  for  April,  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Clowes,  of  near 
thirty  years  date,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  two  others,  subsequently  re- 
ceived by  the  same  person,  and  which  never  have  been  published.  If  you 
should  think  any  part  of  their  contents  likely  to  interest  and  be  useful  to  your 
leaders,  please  use  tiiem  at  your  discretion. 

Though  it  is  not  the  province  of  mortals  to  measure  the  receptivity  of  good- 
ness and  truth  by  any  one,  we  know  that,  according  to  the  communication 
to  others  of  what  is  oivek^  is  the  bestowment  of  Divine  bounty ;  and  that, 
''from  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  also  will  be  required,"  which  rule, 
if  applied  to  the  New  Churchman,  renders  his  stewardship  of  fearful  respon- 
sibihty.  From  no  one  individual,  since  the  time  of  Swedenborg,  probably,  has 
the  church  received  so  copiously  the  knowledges  of  good  and  truth  peculiar 
to  the  New  Dispensation,  though  in  a  diluted  form,  as  from  the  Rev.  John 
Clowes.  And  it  is  conceived  that  no  other  person  has  evinced  a  more  ardent 
love  of  the  truths  he  embraced,  or  sincere  desire  of  communicating  them  to 
others  for  their  spiritual  benefit.  If  the  generality  of  his  works  have  not  been 
distinguished  for  intellectual  point  and  vigor^  which  characteristics  they  cer- 
tunly  have  in  some  instances  exhibited,  they  have  been  for  goodness  and 
charity,  and  have  shown  forth  and  applied  the  great  leading  doctrines  and 
peculiarities  of  the  New  Dispensation,  in  a  manner  to  reach,  most  extensively, 
the  minds  of  those  in  simple  good,  and  possessing  heavenly  renewal,  and 
thus  to  rear  the  church  upon  its  true  foundation.  Some  one  of  the  numerous 
productions  of  his  pen — fifty  in  all,  including  tracts  for  children,  and  some  sin- 
gle sermons — his  copious  prefaces  to  his  translations  from  Swedenborg — has, 
doubtless,  met  the  eye  of  almost  every  receiver  in  this  country ;  and  as  all 
who  worship  the  Lord  in  His  Divine  humanity,  "  are  bound  up  in  the  same 
bundle  of  love,"  without  reference  to  time  or  place,  if  we  have  received  good 
from  those  who  are  now  exalted,  may  we  not  cherish  it  as  a  pledge  that  they 
may  still  minister  to  our  further  benefit  if  we  seek  to  continue  our  association 
with  the  sphere  of  that  heavenly  life  they  have  attained. 

With  this  view  we  would  appreciate  tlie  writings  and  other  memorials  of 
those  who  have  departed  from  this  life,  not  as  clogs  to  hold  our  understand- 
ings and  affections  to  the  past,  but  as  means  of  helping  us  forward  to  states 
and  spheres  of  superior  life.  Z.  H. 

Bath,  Me. 

Manchester,  Jan.  24,  1822. 

My  Dear  Sir. — I  have  to  thank  you  for  two  very  kind  and  accep- 
table letters,  the  first  bearing  date  January  19,  1821,  and  the  second 
September  29,  1821,  whilst  both  are  calculated  to  open  the  door  of 
grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance.    From  both^  too,  I  have  the 
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ffreat  satisfaction  of  learning,  that  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  are  beginning  to  impart  their  vivifying  and  salutary  in- 
fluences to  the  inhabitants  of  your  country,  and  that  thus  the  eagle 
of  Divine  intelligence  is  now,  as  in  old  time,  ^stirring  up  her  nest^ 
fluttering  over  her  young,  spreading  abroad  her  wingSy  taking  them, 
and  hearing  them  on  her  wingsJ*^  (Deut  xxxii.  ii.)  May  we  not  rea- 
sonably hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  presently  be  said  of  the  New,  as  it 
was  once  said  of  the  ancient  churcb,  "  He  made  him  ride  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields  ;  andne 
made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ; 
butter  ofkine,  and  milk  of  sheep  ;  unth  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan  and  goats  ;  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  thou 
didst  (or  sfiall)  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape  V  (verses  13,  14.)  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  but  that  such  will  be  the  happy  re- 
sults of  a  deliberate  reception  of  the  eternal  tuuth,  as  it  is  at  this  day 
revealed  to  us,  and  that  they  will  follow  in  the  order  here  describedf. 
Elevation,  therefore,  of  the  will  and  understanding,  signified  by  riding 
on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  will  be  the  first  result,  and  this  will 
be  succeeded  gradually  by  the  appropriation  of  every  good  and  truth, 
whether  represented  by  the  increase  of  the  fields,  by  honey,  by  oil,  by 
butter,  by  milk,  by  fat  of  lambs,  by  rams  of  the  breed  of  nashan  arid 
goats,  or  by  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  wheat,  until  finally  the  genuine 
truth  of  the  Word,  in  its  connection  with  its  adorable  Fountain,  the 
Divine  Humanity  of  the  Lord,  be  appropriated,  signified  by  drinking 
the  pure  blood  of  the  grape.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  various  orders 
and  degrees,  both  of  good  and  of  truth,  are  opened  in  the  regeneration, 
and  that  as  every  order  and  degree  of  truth  points  to  a  good,  and 
enters  into  marriage  with  it,  so  from  that  marriage  is  produced  a 
higher  order  and  degree  of  intellectual  truth,  which  again  conducts  to 
a  higher  order  and  degree  of  voluntary  good.  Hence  it  follows,  thfit 
in  every  state  of  regenerate  life,  there  is  a  marriage  of  good  with 
truth,  and  of  truth  with  good ;  but  then,  as  our  enlightened  author 
justly  remarks,  "  this  marriage  is  not  between  good  and  truth  of  one 
and  the  same  degree,  but  between  good  and  truth  of  an  inferior  degree 
and  of  a  superior ;  that  is,  not  between  the  good  of  the  external  man 
and  the  truth  of  the  same,  but  between  the  good  of  the  external  man 
and  the  truth  of  the  internal,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  not  between 
the  good  of  the  natural  principle  of  man  and  its  truth,  but  between 
the  good  of  the  natural  principle  of  man  and  the  truth  of  the  spiritual 
principle.  The  case  is  similar  in  the  internal  or  spiritual  man,  there 
being  no  heavenly  marriage  in  that  man  between  his  good  and  truth, 
but  between  the  good  of  the  spiritual  man  and  the  truth  of  the  celestial 
man,  for  the  celestial  man  is  in  a  superior  degree  respectively; 
neither  is  there  a  heavenly  marriage  between  the  good  and  truth  of 
the  celestial  man.  but  between  the  good  of  the  celestial  man,  and  the 
truth  Divine,  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord" — {A.  C.  3952).  From  this 
account  then  of  the  heavenly  marriage,  and  of  the  blessed  ascent  to 
which  it  gives  birth,  it  is  manifest  that  conjunction  with  truth  Divine, 
or  with  truth  proximately  proceeding  from  the  Lord's  Divine  Hu- 
manity, is  the  highest  step  in  that  ascent,  and  that  thus  to  drink  the 
pure  blood  of  the  grape,  is  the  crowning  stage  of  man's  regeneration. 
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But  I  shall  weary  you  with  my  comments,  and  therefore,  by  your 
leave,  I  will  proceed  to  a  more  particular  discussion  of  the  contents 
of  your  last  highly  valued  communication. 

And  firsts  in  regard  to  what  I  would  term  the  Boston  heresy^  or  the 
idea  of  a  conjugial  connection  subsisting  between  a  minister  and  his 
congregation,  I  would  observe  (as  I  have  already  done  in  a  letter  to 
Mra  Prescott  on  the  subject)  that  perhaps  the  most  successful  mode 
of  combating  it  will  be,  to  let  it  alone,  in  other  words,  to  leave  it  to  die 
of  itself  a  natural  death ;  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  oppose  it  with  vio- 
lence and  acrimonv,  which  will  only  tend  to  keep  it  longer  alive.  For 
such  is  evidently  the  nature  of  some  errors,  that  they  acquire  strength 
by  opposition,  and  bum  with  greater  fury  in  consequence  of  the  ma- 
terials incautiously  heaped  on  them  to  stifle  and  extinguish  their 
flame.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare, on  this  occasion,  ought  to  be  helmets  and  shields,  rather  than 
swords  and  spears ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  rather  stand  on 
the  defensive  by  gentleness,  patience,  and  forbearance,  yet  with  firm- 
ness, than  be  offensively  active  in  the  bitter  spirit  of  dispute  and  con- 
troversy. 

But  I  hasten,  secondly,  to  a  subject  of  far  more  importance,  which 
seems  to  have  occupied  much  of  your  attention,  and  on  which  you 
are  desirous  to  know  my  opinion — I  mean  the  subject  of  education. 

On  this  point,  however,  I  am  happy  to  think  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  amongst  the  members  of  the  Lord's  New  Church,  because  by 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  we  are 
constrained  to  see,^  that  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis,  or  foundation-stones  of  all  education,  since  they 
form  the  groundwork,  not  only  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  natural  and 
civil  life,  but  of  the  perfection  too  of  spiritual  and  religious  life.  The 
single  question,'  therefore,  seems  to  be  this — ^how  may  languages,  arts, 
and  sciences,  be  most  successfully  acquired  ?  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion I  would  not  say  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  "  our  great  schools  make 
a  great  waste  of  time  in  teaching  Latin,  for  that  any  old  woman  in 
the  country  might  teach  it  in  two  years,**  nor  would  I  lay  so  much 
stress,  as  our  Milton  does,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  on  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  for  I  think  it  possible  that  too  much,  as  well  as  too 
litUe,  attention  may  be  paid  to  bodily  health  and  activity.  I  would 
therefore  say,  that  all  learning  implies  mental  exercise,  and  even 
laboTf  and  that  this,  probably,  is  one  of  its  uses,  to  excite  the  mental 
powers,  and  by  excitation  to  increase  both  their  activity  and  their 
vigor.  Yet,  it  must  be  allowed,,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  mental 
powers  may  be  too  much  excited,  especially  when  their  activity  and 
vigor  bear  an  undue  proportion  to  bodilv  health  and  strength,  and 
thus  tend  to  weaken  and  destroy  them,  rerhap^  then  the  advantages 
of  education  would  be  best  secured  by  establishing  a  proper  counter- 
poise between  the  exertions  of  mind,  and  the  infirmities  of  matter,  so 
that  the  former  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  latter.  But  here  again 
arises  another  question,  viz :  what  is  the  best  or  fittest  counterpoise  on 
soeh  occasion  7  I  would  not  scruple  to,  answer  this  question  by  say- 
ing; (hat  it  is  some  sort  of  manuat  labors  especially  a  labor  Nubl^VL  ^ 
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once  exercises  and  renovates  the  body,  and  which  besides  is  attended 
with  some  profit,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  community.  Still  I 
am  of  opinion,  and  this  decidedly,  that  games^  sports^  and  recreations 
of  amusement,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
young  persons,  because  the  love  of  such  things,  as  we  now  learn,  is 
inspired  from  heaven,  and  seems  therefore  to  be  of  providential  ap- 
pointment to  promote  at  once  the  health  and  activity  both  of  mind  and 
body.  Let  the  pursuits  of  science  then  be  accompanied  with  a  proper 
attention  to  the  demands  of  the  body,  and  let  those  demands  be  com- 
plied With,  either  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  whether  in  the  way 
of  agriculture,  or  gardening,  or  by  gymnastic  and  military  exercises ; 
or  lastly,  by  sports  and  pastimes ;  and  I  am  of'  opinion  tnat,  in  such 
case,  all  the  ends  of  education  will  be  secured,  because  those  ends  are 
all  comprised  in  the  ancient  maxim,  "  Ut  mens  sit  sana  in  corpora 
sa7w,-^ — a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  endeavoring  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  church  in  this  country  ;  yet  I  am  aware  at 
the  same  time  that  the  view,  which  I  have  to  present,  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  might  be  wished.  For  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  great  body  of  what  arc  commonly  called  the  learned  and  the  or- 
thodox still  continue  to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  bright  light  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  many  instances 
this  intellectual  blindness  is  the  result,  not  only  of  a  careless  and  cri- 
minal indifference  to  spiritual  concerns,  but  of  decided  hatred  and  hos- 
tility against  the  very  name  of  the  enlightened  herald,  who  was  com- 
missioned from  above  to  proclaim  the  descent  of  the  Holy  City,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  modern  scribes  and  pharisees,  it  is  delightful  to  observe 
numbers  amongst  the  laity,  and  a  few  amongst  the  clergy,  who  admit 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  announced  at  this  day  unto  all  people, 
with  their  wliole  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  Others  again  receive 
our  author  as  an  expositor  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  cannot  give 
him  credit  for  li is  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world,  and  for^the 
memorable  relations  of  what  he  heard  and  saw  there.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  to  me,  that  the  reception  of  the  Lord  at  his  second  advent, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  his  first,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  what  was  said  to  the  Jews  of 
old  will  apply  to  modern  Christendom — The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
taken  from  you^  and  given  to  a  nation  bearing  fruit.  Thus  our  au- 
thor's testimony  is  likely  to  be  confirmed,  where  he  says,  that  **  a  New 
Church  is  rarely,  if  ever,  established  amongst  the  men  of  a  former 
church'^ — (A.  C.  2910).  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  a  consolation  to 
think  that  the  seed  of  the  new  kingdom  is  sown  here  below,  and  that, 
like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  it  will  grow  up  into  a  tree^  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven  will  build  their  nests  in  its  brandies,  and  therefore  it 
is  of  little  concern  whether  the  root  of  the  tree  be  fixed  in  Europe 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

In  devout  prayer  for  your  welfare,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  and 
for  that  of  all  your  society,  to  whom  I  beg  my  kindest  remembrances, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  gratefully  and  affectionately,  yours,  *         

J.  CLOWES. 
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P.  S. — ^If  you  have  never  seen  any  account  of  Fellenberg's  System 
of  Education,  as  established  on  his  estate  in  Switzerland,  it  maybe 
worth  your  while  to  inquire  for  it.  You  will  find  it  accurately  de- 
scribed in  some  late  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 


Manchester,  April  16,  1823. 

My  Dear  Sir. — Your  kind  and  welcome  favor,  bearing  date  the  80th 
of  September  last,  was  received  with  gratitude,  and  would  not  have 
remained  so  long  unanswered,  had  health  and  leisure  permitted  me  to 
take  up  my  pen.  But  I  have  had  to  struggle  with  a  winter  of  much 
bodily  infirmity,  whilst  at  the  same  time  my  hands  have  beeii  op- 
pressed with  an  unusual  load  of  business,  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions necessary  to  bring  to  the  press  the  new  version  of  the  Gospel, 
according  to  Luke,  accompanied  with  explanatory  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  our  illustrious  E.  S.  Adored  however  be  the  Di\'ine  Pro- 
vidence  of  our  Most  Merciful  Lord,  who,  in  His  goodness,  has  been 
pleased  to  remove  both  these  causes  of  silence,  by  restoring  me,  in 
the  first  place,  to  my  usual  strength,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  en- 
abling me  to  complete  the  work  intended  for  publication,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

But  now,  when  neither  sickness  nor  business  any  longer  stop  the 
way  of  communication,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  contents  of  your  in- 
teresting letter  ?  In  the  first  place  I  would  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
vou  have  taken  in  circulating  information  respecting  the  state  of  the 
New  Church  in  your  country,  which  circulation,  like  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  body,  has  its  important  uses,  by  imparting  nourishment, 
refreshment  and  strength  to  the  various  organs  and  members  of  the 
Lord's  spiritual  bodv  the  church,  in  their  present  scattered  state, 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  view,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  to 
you  the  effect  which  a  letter,  written  by  a  devout  member  of  the  New 
Church  in  America,  produces  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Church  in  this  countiy.  We  literally  devour  all  the  intelligence 
which  it  contains,  aiid  feed  upon  it  as  on  a  dainty  sent  down  to  us 
from  above.  You  cannot  therefore,  in  future,  be  too  minute  and  par- 
ticular in  your  information  of  what  is  passing  in  your  reforming 
States,  since  it  is  not  only  the  rare  and  general  foi^m  of  the  fertdc,  the 
ImAUS^b  wife,  which  we  are  delighted  to  behold,  but  we  are  eager  also 
to  note  if  it  be  only  the  length  of  her  little  finger^  and  the  color  of  her 
nails.  You  will  tell  us  perhaps  that  her  fingers  and  nails  are  not  yet 
grown,  and  that  therefore  you  cannot  describe  them.  Let  us  hear 
then  of  the  parts  which  are  grown,  and  we  will  make  our  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  rest,  under  a  full  assurance  that  if  there  be  a 
sound  heart  and  sound  lungs,  all  the  other  members,  organs  and  viscera 
will,  in  due  time,  acquire  a  maturity  of  growth  and  pertection  of 
form.  And  here  we  wish  to  apprise  you,  that  we  do  not  reckon  so 
much  on  the  numbers  of  those  who  read  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  are  thus  called  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  above 
bride,  as  on  the  disposition  in  which  they  read,  and  on  the  sincerity 
wiUi  which  they  apply  what  they  read  to  the  reformation  and  rege 
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neration  of  their  lives.  Oar  idea  therefore  is,  that  the  descent  of  th 
New  Jerusalem  is  more  effectually  promoted  by  one  practical  Ghrif 
tian,  than  by  a  thousand  national  ones ;  in  other  worclsy  that  the  birt 
and  growth  of  the  hride^  the  lamb's  wife^  is  accomplished  in  proportia 
as  the  evil  of  sin  is  removed  by  sincere  repentance,  and  admission  i 
thus  given  to  the  graces  of  heavenly  love,  charity,  and  life. 

You  see  how  my  pen  is  disposed  to  ramble,  and  your  goodness  wil 
I  trust,  make  an  apology  for  its  rambling,  by  imputing  it  to  the  talka 
tiveness,  which  is  the  common  infirmity  of  old  age.    I  have  not,  how 
ever,  yet  done  with  my  rambling,  because  I  think  it  of  importance  ti 
observe  further  on  the  above  subject,  that  it  is  not  allowed  perhaps  t4 
human  eyes  to  discern  the  full  measure  of  the  growth  and  formatioi 
of  the  fair  lady  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  since  human  eyes  cai 
only  see  her  external  shape  and  coloring,  but  cannot  at  all  penetrate 
into  her  internal  character,  so  as  to  discovet*  what  her  real  quality  i 
in  the  sight  of  her  God.    For  who,  except  the  Omniscient,  is  able  U 
perceive  clefiirly  how  far,  or  to  what  extent,  sin  is  removed  in  th< 
minds  of  men,  and  holiness  implanted  ?      Or,  to  express  it  otherwise 
what  other  eye,  but  that  of  the  Almighty,  can  ascertain  precisely  ii 
what  degree  the  defiled  loves  of  self  and  of  the  world,  are  submittec 
to  the  rule  and  guidance  of  the  pure  loves  of  the  Lord  and  of  oui 
neighbor ;  thus,  in  what  degree  the  Lord  is  exalted  and  magnified 
by  being  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  All  and  Everything,  whilst 
man,  at  the  same  time,  is  abased  and  made  little,  by  being  seen  anc 
acknowledged  to  be,  in  himself^  or  when  left  to  himself,  nothing  bat 
the  most  infernal  evil,  filth,  and  wretchedness  7     Yet,  until  our  vie^ 
of  the  heavenly  bride  can  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  her  mind,  an<! 
spirit,  and  temper,  how  plain  is  it  to  see  that  we  must  be  very  income 
petent  judges  of  the  advancement  she  has  made,  or  is  msJdng,  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  her  beauty  and  her  bliss  !     We  must  not, 
however,  be  discouraged  by  the  dimness  of  our  optics,  but  rather  take 
c6mfort  from  the  reflection,  that  though  we  are  short-sighted,  yet  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty  is  interminable,  and  therefore  he  may  be  re- 
joicing over  the  increasing  excellencies  of  His  bride,  at  the  very  time 
that  toe  are  bewailing  her  want  of  excellence,  and  the  slowness  oi 
her  advancement  towards  it. 

Our  Intellectual  Repository  will  have  acquainted  you  with  the  ge^ 
neral  state  of  the  New  Church  in  this  country,  but  it  cannot  record 
particulars.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  present  period 
appears  to  be  a  season  rather  of  harvest  and  ingatherings  than  of  th^ 
semination,  and  though  the  demand  for  the  writings  of  our  enlightened 
scribe  certainly  increases,  yet  its  increase  is  not  in  that  degree  which 
might  be  expected  in  an  united  kingdom  containing  so  many  millions 
of  inhabitants.  We  hope,  however,  and  trust,  that  our  deficiency  in 
numbers  is  amply  compensated  by  an  improvement  in  quality ,  and  that 
if  our  vine  be  not  exuberant  in  the  quantity  of  her  fruit,  it  still  re- 
wards the  care  of  its  dresser  by  yielding  fruit  both  well  ripened  and  of 
a  good  flavor.  For,  after  all,  the  important  Question  is,  not  so  much 
concerning  the  extent  of  branches,  the  redundancy  of  leaves  and  Ubf- 
soms,  or  even  the  size  and  magnitude  of  grapes,  as  concerning  the 
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I  connot  conclade  my  long  letter  iritbout  congratulating  both  your- 
lelf,  and  your  brethren  in  the  United  States,  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  advocate  of  the  ete&nal  tbuth  in  thn  person  of  the  Rev.   —— 

,  of  P .      A  copy   of  his  sermon   on  the   character  and 

wusMton  of  the  bos  of  maw  was  lately  sent  me  by  Mr. ,  to- 

g^er  with  an  account  of  his  farewell  address  to  his  congregation, 
from  all  of  which  I  am  led  to  augur  most  favorably  respecting  the 
Bothor,  and  to  bow  down  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
providence  of  the  most  high,  who  hath  been  pleased  to  send  into  His 
vineyard  a  laborer,  so  well  qualified  to  dreu  and  to  keep  it. 

Please  now  to  accept  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  your  kind  letter, 
and  to  allow  me  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  another,  in 
irtiich  hope  I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  best  love  to  the  brethren,  and  de- 
vout prayer  for  you  all. 

Yours,  gratefully  and  affectionately, 

J.  CLOWES. 


ARTICLE   lU. 


THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRirOAL  IMPOBT, 

No.  II. 
TQC   WALLS. 

Th»  description  of  the  frame-work  of  the  Tabemaele  in  om-  last 
was  designedly  brief  and  general.  Some  farther  details  of  the  stme- 
tiir«  will  enable  us  the  better  to  compass  the  spiritual  intent  of  the 
whole. 

As  the  walls  of  the  building  were  designed  to  support  a  consider- 
aUe  weight  in  the  superincumbent  curtains  or  coverings,  they  re- 
fdrea  to  he  firmly  set  on  their  foundation,  as  well  as  securely  con- 
fignated  or  compacted  together.  The  annexed  cut  of  the  boarcU  and 
sockets  will  show  how  this  was  efiected. 
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The  details  are  thus  given  by  Moses,  Exod.  xxvi.  15-21^—'*  And 
thou  shalt  make  boards  for  the  tabernacle  of  shittim-wood  standing 
up.  Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of  a  board,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
shall  be  the  breadth  of  one  board.  Two  tenons  shall  there  be  in  one 
board,  set  in  order  one  against  another  :  thus  shalt  thou  make  for  all 
the  boardis  of  the  tabernacle.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  boards  for 
the  tabernacle,  twenty  boards  on  the  south  side  southward.  And  thou 
shalt  make  forty  sockets  of  silver  under  the  twenty  boards :  two 
sockets  under  one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two  sockets  under 
another  board  for  his  two  tenons.  And  for  the  second  side  of  the 
tabernacle  on  the  north  side  there  shall  be  twenty  boards.  And  their 
forty  sockets  of  silver ;  two  sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board."  As  the  length  of  the  boards  or  planks  consti- 
tuted the  height  of  the  tabernacle,  it  follows  from  this,  according  to 
the  common  computation  of  the  cubit,  that  it  was  five  yards  or  fif« 
teen  feet  high.  As  there  were  twenty  of  these  on  each  side,  each  of 
which  was  a  cqt)it  and  a  half,  or  twenty-seven  inches  in  breadth,  it 
made  the  whole  length  thirty  cubits  or  fifteen  yards.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  said  of  the  thickness  of  the  boards,  which  Lightfoot  fixes  at 
nine  inches,  and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  did  not  fall 
short  of  that  estimate,  though  the  Rabbins  make  it  an  entire  cubit 
This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint  renders 
the  original  by  «miXo<,  pillars^  which  they  would  scarcely  have  done 
had  they  understood  it  to  mean  only  hoards — a  very  inadequate  ma- 
terial certainly  for  such  a  structure.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
Swedenborg  renders  it  plaiiks. 

As  to  the  two  tenons  in  each  board,  these  are  in  the  original  yn- 
doth^  handsy  and  projected,  we  suppose,  from  the  bottom  of  each  plank, 
as  represented  in  the  cut.  The  term  hands  may  be  considered  as 
well  applied  to  denote  their  holding  fast  in  the  sockets  into  which 
they  were  mortised.  '^  As  some  commentators,  however,  suppose  that 
the  two  tenons  were  projections  from  the  side  inrstead  of  the  end  of 
each  board,  and  were  inserted  into  corresponding  receptacles  in  the 
ac^oining  plank  in  order  to  give  more  compactness  to  the  wall,  we 
have  had  both  modes  of  constriittion  indicated  in  the  cut,  and  the 
reader  can  take  his  choice  between  them.  The  sockets  were  each 
of  them  composed  of  a  talent  of  silver,  and  every  two  of  them  joined 
together  equalled  in  length  the  width  of  one  of  the  planks,  and  so 
formed,  when  united,  one  entire  foundation,  which,  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  architects,  might  be  termed  a  silver  ground-sill. 

In  the  attempt  to  unfold  the  spiritual  import  of  the  wall  of  the 
Tabernacle  as  thus  described,  we  can  go  of  course  only  as  we  are  led 
by  the  wisdom-fraught  guidance  of  the  hierophant  of  these  sacred 
mysteries.  And  first,  as  to  the  wood  itself,  "  shittim-wood,"  the  only 
species  of  wood  employed  about  the  building  in  any  of  its  parts,  this 
we  are  informed  {A.  C.  9472)  denotes  the  good  of  merits  which  is 
the  good  proceeding  from  the  Divine  Human  of  the  Lord,  and  this  is 
Christian  good,  or  the  spiritual  good  appertaining  to  man,  the  good  by 
which  alone  he  is  saved ;  as  the  gCNDid  proceeding  from  any  other 
source  is-  not  good,  the  Divine  principle  being  not  in  it,  thus  neither 
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heaven  nor  salvation  being  in  it.  **  Inasmuch,*'  says  our  author, "  as 
the  good  of  merit,  which  is  of  the  Lord  alone,  is  the  only  good  which 
reigns  in  heaven,  and  which  constitutes  heaven,  therefore  that  wood 
was  the  only  wood  which  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, by  which  heaven  was  represented,  as  to  the  ark  itself^  in 
which  was  the  testimony  ;  to  its  staves  ;  to  the  table  on  which  was  the 
bread  of  faces  (shew-bread),  and  to  its  staves  ;  to  the  poles  for  its 
habitation ;  to  the  staves  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  covering ;  also  to 
the  altar  and  its  staves^  As  the  divine  good  is  the  very  essence  of 
every  thing  heavenly,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  peculiarly  fitting  that  it 
should  be  represented  by  the  material  which  constituted  the  inner 
substratum,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  various  appenda- 
ges. By  the  planks  themselves  is  signified  good  supporting  that  hea- 
ven which  the  Tabernacle  represents,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak 
shortly.  The  reason  why  planks  denote  good  supporting  is,  be- 
cause they  were  of  wood  and  supported  the  curtains  (vails)  and  the 
coverings  over  them.  But  curtains  and  every  thing  of  the  nature  of 
garments,  denote  truths,  so  that  it  resolves  itself  at  length  into  good 
invested  by  truth.  It  may  here  also  be  remarked,  after  our  author, 
that  as  all  the  representatives  which  are  in  nature  have  reference  to 
the  human  form,  and  have  a  signification  according  to  that  reference, 
so  also  have  the  planks  of  the  Tabernacle  ;  these  correspond  to  the 
muscular  or  fleshy  part  in  man,  which  supports  the  encompassing 
coats  and  skins ;  and  what  renders  the  analogy  more  complete  is,  that 
by  flesh  also  is  signified  good. 

The  forty  silver  sockets  (Heb.  baseSy  as  they  are  also  rendered  by 
Swedenborg)  denote  plenary  support  by  truth,  as  forty  convej's  the 
idea  of  fulness,  bases  of  support,  and  silver  of  truth.  **  The  reason 
why  the  bases  were  of  silver,  and  the  planks  covered  over  with  gold 
was,  because  by  planks  is  signified  good,  and  by  bases  truth,  and  good 
has  power  and  thereby  support  by  truth.  The  reason  why  good  has 
power  by  truth  is,  because  truth  is  the  form  of  good,  and  good  there- 
by has  quality,  for  where  quality  is,  there  form  is,  thus  it  has  whereby 
it  can  operate  on  something  else  in  this  or  that  manner.  Hence  it  is 
that  good  has  faculty,  but  not  determinate,  except  by  truth.  Deter- 
minate faculty  is  actual  power,  consequcYitly  supporting  power. 
Bases  also  correspond  to  the  feet  and  soles  of  the  feet,  in  man  ;  in 
general  to  the  bones,  which  support  all  the  fleshy  substance  in  the  body. 
By  feet  and  by  bones,  in  like  manner,  is  signified  truth  supporting, 
and  by  what  is  fleshy  in  the  body  the  good  which  supports  itself  by 
truth.*'  The  general  idea,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  foundation  of  truth 
snpporting  a  superstructure  of  good.  But  a  foundation  which  is  a 
common  basis,  denotes  the  truths  of  faith  and  faith  itself,  so  that  the 
silver  sockets  or  bases  of  the  Tabern.acle  answer  in  eflect  to  the 
twelve  foundations  of  precious  stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which 
are  expressly  declared  by  Swedenborg  to  denote  the  truths  of  faith. 

THE  CURTAINS  OR  COVERINGa 

**  Moreover,  thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of 
fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet ;  with  cherubims 
of  conning  work  shalt  thou  make  them.** — iSxod.  ucn.  \. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  "  wilh"  in  the  first  olatuH  la  print- 
ed in  Italica  to  denote  that  the  term  answering  to  it  in  the  original  is 
wanting,  and  this  fact  is  important  here,  as  going  to  confirm  the  view 
of  many  of  the  best  critics  that  "tabernacle"  in  this  passage,  in- 
stead of  denoting  the  building  itself,  is  really  used  to  signify  the  tnner 
let  of  curtains.  The  meaning  of  "Tabernacle"  is  "  tent,"  and  the 
curtains  themselves  would  form  a  "  tent,"  independent  of  the  wooden 
walls,  and  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  is,  "  Thou  shhlt  make  the  taber^ 
Dacle  ten  cartaioN,"  &c.  These  curtains,  which  the  writer  goes  on  to 
describe,  did  not  constitute  the  whole  envelope  of  the  Tabernacle,  as 
titere  were  four  sets  in  all,  tbe  general  appearance  of  which  upon  the 
edifice  may  be  inferred  from  the  accompanying  cut. 


Of  these  curtains  the  innermost  here  described  were  by  far  the  rich- 
est and  most  exquisite.  They  were  made  of  the  finest  linen,  dyed  of 
the  most  beautiful  colors,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  curiously  em- 
broidered all  over  with  cherubim,  as  if  intended  to  intimate  that  the 
beings  thus  represented  were  vitally  interested  in  the  great  truths 
shadowed  forth  by  these  most  recondite  and  central  mysteries. '  By 
"  Ghembim  of  cunning  \vork,"  is  meant  the  figures  of  Cherubim  em- 
broidered into  the  tapestry  of  which  the  linen  curtains  were  compos- 
ed. Considering  that  the  inner  set  of  curtains  here  described  was  or- 
namented throughout  with  this  splendid  coloring  and  embroidery,  we 
are  on  the  whole  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Bahr  (Sym- 
bolik  lies  Mosaixchen  CuUus,  p.  04),  that  no  part  of  it  hung  on  the  out- 
tide  of  the  structure,  but  that  it  served  as  an  interior  lining  to  both 
the  outer  and  inner  rooms  of  the  Tabernacle.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fhct  that  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  the  linen  cartaios 
were  not  as  much  an  ohel  or  tent  as  the  gouts'  hair,  it  follows  from 
the  ordinary  interpretation,  that  all  that  part  of  the  beautiful  em- 
broidered work  which  fell  outside  of  the  walls  was  entirely  concealed 
from  view ;  that  is  to  say,  that  out  of  1 120  square  cubits  of  this  ex- 
quisitely wrought  tapestry,  only  300,  or  the  portion  over-head  were 
visible,  leaving  820,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  tbe  eye,  either  within  or  without,  except  when  the  Tab- 
emaele  was  taken  down  or  set  up ;  and  then  they  would  be  exposed 
to  the  general  gaze,  which  was  equally  abhorrent  to  the  sacredness  of 
their  design.  It  may  then  be  safely  asked,  whether  this  is  probable  T 
Would  infinite  wisdom  have  aathorised  such  a  superfiuous  ezpeiue  of 
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workmanship,  such  a  prodigal  waste  of  splendid  imagery  ?  Suppose 
this  curtain-work,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  wholly  suspended  witkin 
the  rooms,  and  the  whole  of  the  embroidery  was  or  might  be  visible. 
And  in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  that  in  the  Temple,  which  was 
modelled  after  the  Tabernacle,  the  figures  of  the  Cherubim  were 
carved  on  the  inside  walls  all  around  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place 
(1  Kings  vi.  29).  It  is  true  indeed  that  this  view  of  the  subject  re- 
quires us  to  suppose  that  these  curtains  were  attached  by  some  kind 
of  fastenings  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  boards,  after  passing  across 
and  forming  the  roof;  but  as  the  separating  vail  (v.  32)  was  suspend- 
ed from  the  pillars  by  means  of  hooks  or  loops,  so  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  imagine  that  a  similar  expedient  was  adopted  here.  The 
more  the  matter  is  considered,  the  more  probable  we  think  will  this 
suggestion  appear ;  although  we  have  in  the  figure  above  represent- 
ed the  inner  set  of  curtains  as  hanging' without;  but  this  is  simply 
with  a  view  to  display  the  difference  of  their  texture  from  that  of 
the  others. 

The  dimensions  of  the  curtain  are  thus  given :  **  The  length  of  one 
curtain  shall  be  eight  and  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  cur- 
tain four  cubits:  and  every  one  of  the  curtains  shall  have  one  mea- 
sure. The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  another ; 
and  other  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  one  to  another."  The  ten 
curtains,  therefore,  were  to  be  formed  into  two  separate  hangings, 
five  breadths  in  each,  which  were  probably  sewed  together,  while 
the  two  hangings  were  coupled  by  loops  and  golden  clasps.  With 
one  of  these  large  and  gorgeous  pieces  of  tapestry  the.  Holy  Place 
was  covered,  w^ith  whose  dimensions  it  very  exactly  corresponded, 
and  with  the  other  the  Most  Holy.  This  was  doubtless  the  reason  of 
the  twofold  division.  But  as  the  Most  Holy  Place  was  only  five 
yards  long,  there  remained  a  surplus  of  five  yards,  which  hung  down 
on  the  west  end  of  that  room,  being  just  sufficient  to  cover  it. 

The  second  set,  with  their  dimensions,  is  thus  described :  "  And 
thou  shalt  make  curtains  of  goat's  hair  to  be  a  covering  upon  the  ta- 
bernacle: eleven  curtains  shalt  thou  make.  The  length  of  one  cur- 
tains shall  be  thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cu- 
bits :  and  the  eleven  curtains  shall  be  all  of  one  measure." 

The  nature  of  this  material  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  modem 
fabric  called  camlet.  It  was  made  of  the  finest  hair  of  the  goat,  and 
in  the  eastern  countries  the  cloth  made  of  this  material  was  finer 
than  that  made  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  or  lamb.  The  ciutains  made 
of  it  on  this  occasion  were  designed  as  a  protection  to  the  finer  fabric 
of  the  inner  set.  The  breadth  of  each  piece  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former,  but  as  there  was  one  more  of  the  camlet  than  of  the  linen,  it 
made  the  whole  covering  when  coupled  together  two  yards  longer  and 
one  yard  broader  than  the  interior  one.  For  this  reason,  it  hung 
down  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  side- walls,  and  one  yard  in  front 
over  the  entrance,  which  part  of  it  was  ordinarily  doubled  back. 

Of  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  envelopes,  which  were  made 
of  the  still  coarser  fabric  of  skins,  the  account  is  very  brief, 
its  being  all  comprised  in  the  following  verses :  ^  And  thou  shalt 
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make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  rams'*  skins  djred  red,  and  a  co- 
vering above  of  badgers'  skins."  Nothing  is  said  of  thb  dimen- 
sions of  either,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  each  was  some- 
what larger  than  the  one  immediately  next  it,  and  to  which  it 
served  as  a  '^covering."  It  is  not  expressly  stated  whether  the 
curtains  lay  flat  or  Sloping  on  the  top  of  the  tabernacle ;  if  flat, 
there  was  more  need  of  so  many  distinct  coverings  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  soaking  through  and  injuring  the  inner  and  flner  set,  or 
from  dropping  into  the  sanctuary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
successive  layers  would  of  themselves  sufRciently  round  the  t<)p  of 
tabernacle  to  carry  off  the  water,  of  which  but  little  would  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  that  arid  region.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  in 
good  weather,  and  on  more  solemn  occasions,  the  exterior  and  coarser 
hangings  were  folded  up  on  the  sides  so  as  to  let  the  inner  and  finer 
appear  in  all  their  beauty ;  and  as  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  the 
inner  hangings  came  lower  than  to  the  upper  side  of  the  silver 
ground-sill,  that  splendid  foundation  would  be  thus  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  whole  together  would  present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  In  bad  weather,  or  at  night,  the  skin-cover- 
ings were  probably  let  down  to  their  full  length,  which  was  sufficient 
to  cover  the  silver  sleepers,  and  thus  protect  them  from  rain  or  snow. 
Such  was  the  array  of  curtains  that  formed  the  fourfold  envelope  of 
the  sacred  tent.  In  aiming  to  compass  their  spiritual  purport^  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  envelopes  or  clothing  denote  truths,  and  as 
truths  are-of  various  quality,  so  these  different  textures  denote  truths 
of  more  refined  or  grosser  character,  or  truths  more  interior  or  exterior. 
As  by  the  tabernacle  itself  is  signified,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  the  mid- 
dle or  second  heaven,  which  is  heaven  from  the  reception  of  the  divine 
truth,  which  is  from  the  divine  good  of  the  Lord  ;  hence  the  curtains  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  with  which  it  was  covered,  denote  the 
truths  of  faith,  which  are  of  the  jiew  intellectual  principle.  The  interior 
curtains  denote  of  course  interior  truths,  as  truths  of  a  more  exterior 
kind  are  signified  by  the  coarser  goats'  hair  curtains.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tacit  allusion  to  this  set  of  curtains  in  the  spiritual  diction  of  the  forty- 
fifth  Psalm,  Y.  13,  14:  '*  The  King's  daiijrhter  is  all  glorious  within; 
her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the?  King 
in  raiment  of  needle- work."  That  curtains  denote  the  truths  of  faith 
appertaining  to  those  who  are  in  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  passages  in  the  Word  where  they  are  named,  as  Is.  liv.  1-3: 
**  Sing  thou  barren  who  hast  not  borne  because  more  are  the  sons  of 
the  desolate  than  the  sons  of  her  that  is  married  ;  enlarge  the  place  of 
thy  tenty  and  let  them  extend  the  curtains  of  thine  habitation.  Make 
long  the  ropes,  because  thou  shalt  burst  forth  to  the  right  hand  and 
to  the  left,  and  thy  seed  shall  inherit  the  nations."  Here  the  subject 
treated  of  is  the  church  about  to  be  established  among  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  said  to  have  more  sons  than  the  sons  of  lier  that  is  married, 
because  it  has  more  truths  than  the  truths  of  the  former  church  de- 
vastated, for  sons  denote  truths ;  to  enlarge  the  place  of  a  tent  denotes 
the  holy  principle  of  worship  derived  from  the  good  of  love  ;  to  extend 
the  curtains  of  habitations,  denotes  the  holy  principle  of  worship  de- 
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rived  from  the  truths  of  faith*  Hence  to  *'  stretch  out  the  heavens  as 
a  curtain**  denotes  to  enlarge  the  heavens  by  the  influx  of  truth* 

The  colors  of  these  curtains  partake  also  of  their  symbolical  charac- 
ter. As  the  tabernacle  represented  heaven,  so  the  things  of  which  it 
was  constructed,  compacted,  and  adorned,  represented  celestial  and 
spiritual  things,  which  are  of  good  and  truth.  The  fine  twined 
linen  denotes  truth  from  a  celestial  origin  as  apprehended  by  the 
new  intellectual  principle  of  the  regenerate  man,  and  the  blue,  being 
a  celestial  color,  denotes  the  celestial  love  of  truth,  while  the  purple 
points  to  the  celestial  love  of  good  ;  and  the  scarlet  double-dyed  the 
good  of  mutual  love.  ''The  reason  why  scarlet  double-dyed  denotes 
the  good  of  mutual  love  and  its  truth  is,  from  its  appearance  in  the 
other  life ;  for  when  the  sphere  of  that  good  and  truth  is  presented  in 
the  lower  heaven,  it  then  appears  of  a  scarlet  color,  for  what 
flows  down  from  the  celestial  heaven,  and  appears  beneath,  this 
derives  a  color  from  what  is  flaming,  and  beneath  becomes  scar- 
let from  the  brightness  of  the  light  of  the  middle  heaven,  which 
it  passes.  Hence  it  is  that  double-dyed  scarlet^  amongst  other  colors, 
was  applied  on  the  curtains  of  the  habitation,  on  the  veil  before  the 
ark,  on  the  coverings  for  the  door  of  the  tents,  and  of  the  court,  on  the 
ephod,  on  the  belt,  on  the  breast-plate  of  judgment,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  cloke  of  the  ephod.  That  scarlet  double-dyed  signifies  the  good 
of  mutual  love,  which  is  the  external  good  of  the  celestial  kingdom 
or  church,  is  evident  from  this  consideration,  that  cloth  of  scarlet 
dooble-dyed  was  to  be  spread  over  the  table  where  the  bread  of  faces 
was.  For  the  inmost  things  which  are  of  the  celestial  kingdom  or 
church  were  signified  by  the  things  which  were  on  the  table,  espe* 
cially  by  the  bread." 

The  second  set  of  curtains  made  of  goats'  hair,  termed  collectively 
ohelj  or  tent^  denoted  the  external  of  heaven,  which  is  from  truths  that 
are  from  external  celestial  good.  This  appears  from  the  signification 
of  curtains  as  denoting  the  interior  truths  of  faith  ;  in  this  case  the 
exterior  truths  of  faith,  because  they  were  for  the  tent  which  was 
over  the  habitation  (tabernacle).  And  from  the  signification  of  the 
wool  of  she-goats,  of  which  those  curtains  were  to  be  made,  as  de- 
noting the  external  of  heaven,  ibr  by  the  habitation  is  signified  heaven, 
and  by  the  tent  which  over-covered  it,  the  external  thereof.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  by  the  curtains  of  wool  of  she-goats  for  the  tent 
over  the  habitation,  are  signified  truths  which  are  from  external  ce- 
lestial good,  of  which  the  external  of  heaven  is  composed. 

The  remaining  coverings  of  rams'  skins  and  badgers'  skins,  which 
were  made  of  still  coarser  materials,  naturally  indicated  still  more 
external  truths  and  goods,  and  such  as  were  of  a  containing  nature. 
The  reason  why  they  denote  truths  and  goods  keeping  together  is,  be^ 
cause  all  external  things  keep  together  (contain)  internal  things, 
which  is  also  here  evident  from  the  use  of  those  skins,  in  that  they 
served  for  coverings. 

Into  the  more  detailed  and  recondite  import  of  the  various  things 
of  the  tabernacle  Swcdenborg  does  not  enter,  as  they  would  scarce 
enter  into  the  ideas  of  thought  with  men  from  their  prevailing  ig- 
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norance  of  heavenly  things.  He  remarks,  moreover,  that  **  scarcely 
any  one  knows  that  man,  who  is  in  the  good  of  love  and  of  faith,  is  a 
heaven  in  the  least  form,  and  that  such  a  man,  both  as  to  his  interiors 
and  exteriors,  corresponds  to  heaven.  If  these  things  had  been 
known,  the  learned  in  the  Christian  world,  who  have  procured  to 
themselves  any  knowledge  concerning  the  form  of  the  human  body, 
might  have  been  in  some  intellectual  light,  consequently  in  some  idea^ 
concerning  heaven,  and  in  such  case  might  have  apprehended  what 
things  in  heaven  are  represented  by  the  ark,  its  propitiatory,  and  the 
cherubs  over  it ;  what  by  the  table  upon  which  were  the  breads  of 
faces,  and  by  the  candlestick,  and  by  the  golden  altar  for  incense ; 
also  what  things  are  represented  by  the  habitation,  its  curtains,  planks, 
and  bases ;  and  next  by  the  tent,  and  by  its  two  coverings,  for  similar 
things  appertaining  to  man  occur  in  his  internals  and  in  his  exter- 
nals, and  they  are  also  presented  in  a  material  form  in  his  body,  to 
which  these  internals  exactly  correspond  ;  for  unless  the  externals, 
which  are  corporeal,  exactly  corresponded  to  the  internals,  which  are 
intellectual  and  voluntary,  there  would  not  be  any  life  in  the  body, 
thus  neither  any  correspondent  acts.  It  is  said  that  similar  things 
occur  in  the  tabernacle  as  with  man,  since  the  representatives  in  na« 
ture  have  reference  to  the  human  form,  and  have  a  signification  ao* 
cording  to  their  relation  to  it ;  in  the  externals  appertaining  to  man 
there  are  four  coverings,  which  encompass  and  enclose  together  all 
the  interiors,  and  which  are  called  coats  and  skins ;  similar  things 
were  represented  in  the  coverings,  which  constituted  the  expanse  of 
the  tabernacle  ;  hence  the  understanding  may  borrow  some  light  con- 
cerning the  forms  of  heaven ;  nevertheless  that  light  will  be  extin- 
guished with  all  those  who  have  not  a  distinct  knowledge  concerning 
the  things  which  are  in  the  human  body,  and  who  have  not  at  the 
9ame  time  a  distinct  knowledge  concerning  the  spiritual  things  which 
are  of  faith  and  concerning  the  celestial  things  which  are  of  love,  to 
which  those  things  correspond.  Inasmuch  as  both  the  latter  and  the 
former  things  with  the  generality  are  in  a  shade,  yea,  in  thick  dark- 
ness, not  only  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  also  from  want  of  faith, 
therefore  it  is  thought  needless  to  give  any  further  explication  of 
these  things,  since,  as  was  said  above,  they  would  fall  into  no  idea, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  intellectual  light  in  such  things." — A.  C. 
9632. 

We  conclude  our  expositions  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  and 
its  paraphernalia  by  the  following  interesting  remarks  of  Swedenborg 
upon  the  direction,  Exod.  xxvi.  6 :  "  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches 
of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains  together  with  the  taches  ;  and  it  shall 
be  one  tabernacle."  "  That  hereby  is  signified  the  whole  heaven 
thus  altogether  one,  appears  from  the  signification  of  the  habitation, 
as  denoting  heaven.  That  it  is  one  when  so  joined  together,  is  evi- 
dent ;  for  heaven  consists  of  myriads  of  angelic  societies,  and  still  the 
Lord  leads  them  as  one  angel,  or  one  man.  The  reason  of  this  is, . 
because  there  prevails  amongst  all,  mutual  love  grounded  in  the  love 
of  the  Lord.  When  this  love  prevails  amongst  all  and  in  all,  then  all 
are  capable  of  being  arranged  into  a  celestial  form,  which  is  such  that 
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several  are  one,  and  the  more  numerous  they  are  the  more  strongly 
they  are  one.  The  case  herein  is  similar  to  that  of  the  innumerable 
things  in  the  human  body,  which,  although  they  are  distinct  and 
varioas,  still  make  one.  The  reason  is,  because  they  are  in  a  similar 
form  to  that  in  which  heaven  is,  for  they  correspond,  as  has  been 
shown  at  the  close  of  several  chapters;  and  from  correspondence  they 
arc  in  mutual  love,  and  thereby  joined  together.  Hence  it  is  that 
man,  ^who  is  in  the  good  of  love  and  of  faith,  is  a  heaven  in  the  least 
form,  and  that  the  whole  heaven  before  the  Lord  is  as  one  man.  All 
the  conjunction  of  such  innumerable  angelic  societies  in  heaven,  with 
the  mode  of  their  conjunction,  was  represented  in  the  form  of  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  habitation  and  the  tent,  which  are  treated  of  in  this 
chapter.  But  the  modes  of  conjunction,  such  as  they  are  in  heaven, 
cannot  come  thence  to  the  idea  of  man,  by  reason  that  man  does  not 
even  know  that  by  the  habitation  was  represented  heaven ;  and  if 
he  know  this,  still  he  docs  not  know  that  the  heavenly  societies  are 
so  joined  together  by  love  as  to  resenible  one.  But  all  those  things 
flow  in  fully  into  the  idea  of  the  angels,  when  these  things  relating 
to  the  habitation  are  read,  for  all  and  singular  the  things  of  this  des- 
cription have  an  internal  sense,  which  being  manifested  by  the  Lord 
before  the  angels,  presents  the  state  of  the  conjunction  of  all  things 
of  the  whole  heaven  one  with  another  by  the  love  which  is  from  the 
Lord.  The  conjunction  of  the  angelic  societies  into  one  heaven  has 
reference  to  these  laws.  1.  That  every  one  (thing)  in  the  form  of  the 
heavens  exists  according  to  the  heavenly  harmony  of  several  conso- 
ciated.  2.  That  love  is  spiritual  conjunction,  whence  comes  heavenly 
harmony.  3.  That  there  must  be  a  universal  bond,  to  the  intent  that 
singular  things  may  be  kept  joined  together  one  witli  another.  4. 
That  the  universal  bond  must  flow-in  into  the  singular  bonds,  and 
constitute  them.  5.  That  the  universal  bond  is  the  Lord,  thus  love 
from  Him,  and  hence  love  to  Him.  6,  That  the  singular  bonds  are 
thence  derived,  and  that  they  are  of  mutual  love  or  charity  towards 
the  neighbor.     These  are  the  laws  from  which  heaven,  consisting  of 

innamerable  angelic  societies,  is  still  as  one  man." — A.  C.  9613. 

G.  B. 
{To  be  Continued.)  • 


EXTRACTS. 


«' 


ETory  desire  which  a  man  favors  forms  the  life  of  his  will,  and  every  principle  or 
pemiasion  of  what  is  false  forms  the  life  of  his  understanding,  and  these  lives  make' a 
one  when  the  truths  or  doctrinals  of  faith  are  immersed  in  cupidity.  Every  man  thus 
forms  himself,  as  it  were,  his  own  soul,  and  his  life  after  death  is  fixed  accordingly."— 
A,  C.  794. 

"  Love  is  the  very  essence  of  man,  and  thence  ia  the  principle  of  life ;  it  forms  man  ac- 
cording to  an  image  of  itself,  just  as  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  his  interior  essence,  as  it 
were,  creates  or  effigies  the  body  to  an  image  of  itself,  and  indeed  so  that  by  the  body  it 
acts  and  has  sensation  altogether  as  it  wills  and  thinks,  and  thus  the  body  is  as  the  ctfect, 
and  the  soul  as  the  cause  in  which  is  the  end,  consequently  the  soul  is  the  all  in  the  body, 
as  the  oaase  of  the  end  is  all  in  the  effect." — A,  C.  4727. 
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ARTICLE    IT. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  THOSE  WHO  SHOULD  INSTRUCT  IN  THE  NEW 

JERUSALEM,  SHOWN  FROM  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 

QUALITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  ITSELF. 

If  the  quality  of  the  church  be  not  seen  the  quality  of  its  instnic* 
tors  cannot  be  seen,  and  although  the  quality  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
has  been  fully  shown  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  this 
has  been  little  regarded,  but  instead  thereof  the  receivers  of  its  doc- 
trines have  viewed  it  from  the  light  derived  from  the  faith  of  other 
churches.  What  transcends  one's  plane  of  thought  is  not  regarded  ; 
and  may  not  this  be  the  reason  why  the  teachings  of  E.  S.  upon  this 
subject  have  been  so  little  attended  to  ? 

The  quality  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  is  very  distinct  from  all  for- 
mer churches,  and  its  distinctive  features  are  new  and  transcend  in 
beauty  and  excellence  any  hitherto  seen  in  the  world.  Thus  the 
Most  Ancient  Church  called  Adam  or  Man  was  in  the  innocence  of 
wise  children,  and  taught  by  immediate  revelation.  The  Lord's  New 
Church  is  in  innocence  also,  but  in  the  innocence  of  wise  men,  and 
is  to  be  rationally  instructed  as  men,  not  merely  by  immediate  reve- 
lation but  by  and  through  the  written  Word. 

The  ancient  church  called  Noah,  was  not  in  the  same  degree  of  in- 
nocence as  the  most  ancient  church,  but  it  was  spiritual  and  was 
taught  by  correspondences  of  which  it  had  the  science.  The  New 
Jerusalem  is  both  celestial  and  spiritual  and  is  ^.cquainted  not  only 
with  correspondences,  but  with  the  internal  sense  of  the  written 
Word,  as  well  as  the  correspondences  of  the  countless  objects  of  na- 
ture. It  is  gifted  also  with  perception  and  open  intercourse  in  a 
higher  degree  than  was  the  ancient  church,  and  by  means  of  the 
Word  and  the  revelations  of  E.  S.  its  acquaintance  with  the  spiritual 
world  will  transcend  beyond  measure  all  former  churches. 

The  representative  of  a  church  which  was  instituted  with  the  sons 
of  Israel*  was  merely  in  externals  without  an  internal,  and  was  in 
ritual  observances  which  represented  and  prefigured  the  very  good 
into  which  the  New  Jerusalem  was  to  come.  They  worshiped  and 
humbled  themselves  before  the  representatives  of  the  Lord  and  of 
good,  but  the  New  Church  beholds  the  Lord  Himself  and  is  coi^join- 
ed  to  hirn  and  inherits  the  very  good  which  the  sons  of  Israel  only 
saw  in  representation.  The  Jewish  church  anointed,  to  represent 
good,  the  New  Church  by  a  heavenly  anointing  after  washing,  be- 
comes the  form  of  good  itself.  The  superiority  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem over  former  churches  already  mentioned  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  it  is  over  the  first  church  called  christian.  That  church  was 
mostly  for  those  who  were  external  men,  without  a  knowledge  of 
correspondences  or  tlie  internal  sense  of  the  Word  unlocked  thereby. 
Its  communication  with  heaven  was  by  means  of  the  sense  of  the 
letter  of  the  Word.     It  had  little  knowledge  of  heavenly  things  and 
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%  fbture  life.  It  had  no  rational  perception  of  the  heavenly  arcana 
10  abundantly  revealed  to  the  men  of  the  New  Church.  The  Lord's 
New  Church  will  possess  these  things  in  abundance  and  is  taught  of 
the  Lord  through  the  Word,  and  is  one  with  the  heaven  to  which  it 
is  conjoined. 

This  being  the  truth,  we  may  well  realize  the  Lord's  words  when 
!ie  said  of  it,  "  I  create  all  things  newJ^  And  if  the  Church  be  both  new 
lod  transcendant  in  quality,  who  are  its  priesthood  but  the  angels  ? 
ind  who  its  grand  high-priest  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  alone 
is  woistiiped  in  her?  And  who  are  its  earthly  mediums  to  sp«ak  to 
lie  brethren  but  those  wise  men-angels,  whose  loves  are  those  of 
leaching  as  a  work  of  spiritual  charity,  and  whose  delight  is  that 
ieavenly  joy  which  is  reward  itself  ? 

Bat  these  things  are  not  to  be  seen  by  those  who  are  wedded  to 
he  things  which  pertain  only  to  the  errors  of  the  former  churches 
rhen  viewed  before  the  Lord  as  one  man.  But  I  will  not  detain 
lie  reader  with  any  description  of  its  beauty  and  excellence.  I  will 
iresent  him  with  the  sifbstance  of  what  is  to  be  found,  in  extenso,  in 
he^Apoc.  Rev.  on  ch.  xxi.  To  quote  the  paragraphs  entire  would  be 
mnecessary.  Several  of  the  principles  will  be  sufficient  for  those 
irho  can  refer  to  the  original,  and  those  who  cannot,  will  be  content 
o  receive  the  summary  until  they  can  read  from  the  work  itself. 

1.  JTie  New  Jerusalem  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

The  new  heaven  was  formed  from  among  christians  by  the  Lord, 
irhich  is  at  this  day  called  the  Christian  heaven,  where  they  are  who 
kooe  worshiped  the  Lord,  and  lived  according  to  his  commandments  in 
!kf  Word,  in  whom  therefore  there  is  charity  and  faith ;  in  which  also  are 
dl  the  infants  of  christians.  By  new  earth  is  meant  the  earth  be- 
onging  to  that  heaven,  where  the  angels  dwell.  The  church  of  the 
Lord,  called  the  New  Jerusalem,  comes  down  out  of  the  angelic  hea- 
ven, because  the  angels  of  heaven  and  men  upon  earth  in  all  things 
"elating  to  the  church,  make  one.  As  the  Divine  proceeding  from  the 
Lord  is  the  Lord  because  from  Him,  so  is  the  Lord's  church  on  earth 
ne  with  the  church  in  heaven,  because  it  is  from  heaven,  and  they 
ue  one  as  internal  and  external  arc  one. 

Sea  is  also  spoken  of  in  relation  to  heaven  and  the  church. 
(^ere  the  word  sea  is  mentioned  without  words  added,  it  ^  signi- 
ies  the  ultimate  boundary  of  the  spiritual  world,  where  are  collected 
hose  who  had  some  religion  and  consequent  worship,  but  no  good  of 
ife."  But  by  **  a  sea  of  glass,"  is  signified  the  new  heaven  of  chris- 
ians  who  were  in  truths  of  a  common  or  general  nature  from  the 
iteral  sense  of  the  Word — {A,  R.  238).  Our  author  says  it  was 
lermitted  him  to  see  the  seas  which  bound  the  heavens,  and  to  con- 
verse with  those  who  are  therein,  and  thus  to  know  the  truth  of  this 
uUter  from  experience  ;  they  seemed  to  him  to  he  in  a  sea, "  but  they 
aid  they  were  not  in  a  sea  but  in  an  atmosphere  ;  from  which  it  was 
nanifest  to  him  that  the  sea  was  an  appearance  of  divine  truth  pro- 
eeding  from  the  Loi;d  in  its  boundaries." — lb.  j 
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**  The  sea,  which  signifies  the  external  of  the  heaven  collected  from 
among  christians,  was  collected  from  the  iirst  establishment  of  the 
church  ;  but  the  internal  heaven  of  Christians  was  not  fully  formed 
by  the  Lord,  till  a  little  before  the  last  judgment,  and  also  after  it." — 
A.  R.  878. 

Those  first  mentioned  as  a  sea  are  not  the  sea  which  is  in  the  bor« 
ders,  but  this  sea  is  that  with  which  that  sea  is  united.  And  when  the 
last  judgment  was  executed  it  was  dispersed. — {A.  R.  878.)  Bat  the 
new  heaven  of  christians  extended  itself  to  the  sea  of  glass,  mingled 
with  fire,  for  this  sea  of  glass  is  the  external  heaven  of  Christians. 

As  the  last  judgment  effected  a  breaking  up  and  dissolving  of  the 
heaven  formed  and  called  sea,  so  the  New  Church  will  have  no  ex- 
ternal, which  will  be  one  with  such  a  sea.    "  There  was  no  more  sea." 

The  New  Jerusalem  which  John  saw  is  the  New  Church  which 
will  be  consociated  with  the  new  heaven,  for  its  good  flows  down 
thence.  It  is  called  a  city  and  described  as  a  city  from  doctrine  and 
from  a  life  according  to  doctrine.  It  is  called  holy  from  the  Lordi 
who  alone  is  holy,  and  from  the  divine  truths  which  are  in  it  derived 
from  the  Word  from  the  Lord,  which  are  called  holy,  and  it  is  called 
neio  because  he  who  sat  on  the  throne  said,  *'  Behold  I  make  all  things 
ncM',"  and  it  is  said  to  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  because  It 
descends  from  the  Lord  through  the  new  Christian  heaven,  for  the 
church  upon  earth  is  formed  through  heaven  by  the  Lord,  that  it  may 
act  as  one  and  be  consociated. — A.  R,  879. 

The  New  Jerusalem  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  "  For  behold  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  re- 
membered nor  come  into  mind  ;  but  be  glad  and  rejoice  forever  in 
that  which  I  create  ;  for  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and 
her  people  a  joy.  And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem  and  joy  in  her 
people.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  then  feed  together ;  they  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain."  In  another  place  It 
is  said  of  this  Church  that  "  into  it  the  uncircumcised  and  unclean  shall 
no  more  come."  John  saw  the  New  Jerusalem  as  a  city  represen- 
tively,  and  as  an  espoused  virgin  spiritually,  consequently  under  a 
two  fold  idea,  one  within  or  above  the  other,  just  as  the  angels  do  who 
when  they  see  or  hear  or  read  in  the  Word  of  a  city,  in  an  idea  of  in-t 
ferior  thought  perceive  a  city,  but  in  an  idcji  of  superior  thought  pei^ 
ceive  the  church  as  to  doctrine,  and  the  latter  if  they  desire  it  and 
pray  to  the  Lord  they  see  as  a  virgin  in  beauty  and  apparel  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  church. — lb. 

Let  any  one  entert.T-in  this  truly  spiritual  idea  of  the  New  Jemsa- 
1cm, — let  him  think  of  her  as  a  virgin  espoused  to  the  Lord,  and 
then  let  liim  put  the  question  to  himself  whether  he  can  conceive  of 
this  heavenly  Bride  as  cherishing  in  her  bosom  any  unworthy  love  of 
recompense  lor  the  charities  which  she  is  ]>rompted  to  bestow  and 
which  she  would  be  pained  to  withhold  ?  Will  not  all  her  goods  done 
be  gratituous?  Is  not  a  spontaneous  outflow  of  her  beneficence 
her  very  genius  ?  Will  not  the  bare  proffer  of  reward  move  her  as 
a  temptation  from  Satan?  What  has  her  charity  to  do  in  the  "way  of 
t  affic  or  barter  with  any  thing  that  shall  minister  to  her  natural  de- 
tg  bts,  whether  in  the  Ibrm  of  lucre,  fame,  rule,  or  pre-eminence  I 
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•Freely  ve  have  received,  freely  give,**  is  evermore  her  motto.  The 
Lord  is  the  bridegroom  and  husband  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  her 
delight  is  in  him,  and,  as  his,  to*  do  his  will. 

2.  Its  conjunction  with  the  Lord ;  and  its  felicity. 

The  Lord  is  now  present  among  men  in  his  Divine  Humanity,  and 

a  the  Word  is  speaking  and  declaring  glad  tidings,  from  love  to  man. 
is  annunciation  is  that  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  or  in 
other  words  that  He  is  present  in  his  Divine  Humanity.  This  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  the  celestial  church, -find  in  a  universal  sense  the 
Lord's  celestial  kingdom,  and  in  a  supreme  sense  his  Divine 
Humanity.  This  is  the  Gospel, — the  good  news  which  is  to  be 
proclaimed  from  the  Lord  by  the  Word.  But  there  is  more  added 
to  this  good  news,  which  is  that  the  Lord  will  conjoin  Himself  to  his 
people,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them  and  be  their  God,  and  that  the  Lord  will  dwell  in  them  and  they 
in  Him.  To  dwell  together  is  to  be  coiyoined.  Thus  in  John,  *'  Abide 
in  me  and  I  in  you.  •  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  *'  Conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lord  is  one  thing,  *  and  his  presence,  another;  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lord  being  given  only  to  such  as  approach  Him  imme- 
diately, and  his  presence  to  the  rest." — A.  R.  883. 

Conjunction  with  the  Lord  is  only  given  to  those  who  are  in  the 
particular  or  smallest  form  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  as  such  ap- 
proach Him  immediately.  And  none  can  approach  Him  unless  they 
do  so  by  the  Word.  Thus  by  a  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Word*  Do  those  who  in  heart  regard  recompense  or  merit  thus  live, 
and  are  they  thus  conjoined  ? 

The  felicity  of  those  who  are  conjoined  to  the  Lord  as  the  New 
Jerasalem  is  next  described.  A  transcript  of  it  would  fill  many 
pages.  The  Lord  will  take  away  all  grief  of  mind,  they  shall  have  no 
more  damnation  or  fear  of  it,  they  shall  have  no  more  fear  of  evils 
from  helL  They  will  have  no  more  fear  of  falses  from  hell  or  pain 
from  temptations,  and  all  this  is  because  the  dragon  or  faith-alone 
principle  has  been  cast  out.  It  is  expressed  in  John  thus,  '*  And  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  pain  any 
'  more  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."  But  this  is  said  prin- 
dfrnlly  of  a  state  of  things  in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  the  wicked 
are  in  the  continual  lust  of  seducing.  At  this  day  much  of  this  pro- 
mised state  would  be  realized  if  men  would  shun  evil  and  approach 
the  Lord. 

8.  The  government  of  the  New  Church, 

The  Lord  is  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  in  the 
heavens  and  earths  were  made  by  him,  and  are  governed  by  his  di- 
vine providence,  and  are  done  according  to  it.  Former  churches 
have  established  governments,  these  are  treated  of  by  E.  S.  But  the 
New  Jerasalem  has  no  need  of  any  such  government.  Its  members 
are  ooqjoined  to  the  Lord  and  consociated  with  angels  and  have  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts.    They  have  no  need  of  roles  and  edicts^ 
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of  counsels  and  recommendations  of  self-constitxitcd  conventionR.  This 
view  of  sfovernment  leads  to  the  very  serious  query,  whether  the  genius 
of  the  New  Church  has  not  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  those  who 
would  perpetuate  in  it,  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the  old  church,  which 
is  in  fact  but  a  continuation  of  an  economy  of  representatives  and 
types  that  are  now  done  away.  While  the  New  Church  has  teachers, 
these  teachers  are  not  priests,  for  a  priesthood  would  not  fail  to  gen- 
erate a  hierarchy,  and  a  hierarchy  is  but  another  name  for  Babylon, 
The  Lord  is  the  only  Lawgiver  of  his  Church  and  his  laws- are  not, 
like  the  Roman  tables,  hung  up* objectively  to  view,  but  are  written 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people  ;  and  by  them  he  governs  the  Church  in 
all  its  members,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.    Babylon  is  fallen. 

4.  TVic  illustration  of  those  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

To  all  those  who  desire  truths  for  an  end  of  any  spiritual  use,  the 
Lord  will  give  from  himself,  through  the  Word,  all  things  that  are 
conducive  to  that  use.  "  I  will  give  to  him  that  is  athirst,  of  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  life  freely."  By  him  that  is*  athirst,  is  signified, 
he  who  desires  truth  for  the  sake  of  any  spiritu<il  use,  as  will  be  seen 
presently;  by  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  is  signified  the  Lord 
and  the  Word  ;  by  giving  it  freely,  is  signified  from  the  Lord,  and  not 
from  any  self-derived  intelligence  of  the  man  himself.  I  do  not  see 
that  in  the  above  the  Lord  respects  the  persons  of  those  whom  the 
Church  have  ceremonially  inaugurated.  It  applies  to  all  other  thirs- 
ty ones,  to  all  who  desire  truths  from  any  end  of  spiritual  use.  But 
if  truths  be  desired  for  a  natural  use  1o  the  preacher  himself^  the  Lord 
docs  not  give,  and  all  he  gets  is  from  memory  and  preconceived 
opinions. 

5.  Tlic  equality^  in  tlie  New  Jerusalem,  of  the  degrees  of  the  good 
if  love  and  the  truth  of  wisdom. 

Those  who  are  to  instruct  others  in  the  church  should  be  able  to 
know  and  understand  the  quality  of  the  Lord*s  New  Chtlrch ;  they 
should  be  able  to  measure  the  city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the 
walls  thereof.  Tliis  faculty  is  necessary  in  order  to  explore  some- 
what the  quality  of  the  goods  and  truths,  with  those  who  approach 
the  church  and  place  themselves  in  a  condition  to  be  instructed.  And 
Swedenborg  teaches  that  there  is  given  by  the  Lord  to  those  who  are 
^  in  the  good  of  love,  the  faculty  of  knowing  and  understanding  what 
the  quality  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  is  as  to  doctrine  and  its  intro- 
ductory truths,  and  as  to  the  Word  from  which  they  are  derived. 
But  the  unregenerate  are  not  in  this  good  and  therefore  it  is  not  given 
them  to  measure  the  Holy  City  or  church  as  to  doctrine  and  truths  in- 
troductory, and  as  to  the  Word.  Who  in  the  church  should  need  more 
wisdom  than  those  who  are  the  Lord's  mediums  to  instruct  T  **  AU 
things  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  proceed  from  the  good  of  love" — {A. 
R.  907).  The  reason  why  it  is  said  that  the  length,  breadth,  and  height 
of  it  are  equal,  is,  that  all  things  of  that  church  were  derived  from  that 
source,  for  length  signifies  its  good,  breadth  the  truth  derived  from  that 
good ;  and  by  height  is  signified  good  and  truth  together  in  every  de- 
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me ;  for  height  is  from  the  supreme  to  the  lowest,  and  the  supreme 
descends  to  the  lowest  by  degrees,  which  are  called  degrees  of  alti- 
tude in  which  the  heavens  are  from  the  supreme  or  third  heaven  to 
the  ultimate  or  first. — lb. 

Suppose  we  have  for  instructors  in  the  New  Jerusalem  those  who 
have  truths,  but  these  truths  are  not  the  forms  of  the  good  with  them. 
b  the  city  of  such  an  one,  four  square  ?  Has  it  come  down  from  God 
ont  of  heaven  7  It  has  width,  apparently,  but  not  really,  for  it  must 
have  length  from  which  to  form  its  width  in  every  degree.  Its  width 
spreads  out  from  its  length  and  if  it  have  no  length  it  can  really  have 
no  width,  and  without  both  it  has  no  height.  The  growth  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  first  length,  from  this  length  its  breadth  forms, 
and  both  rise  to  the  height  of  the  length  and  breadth  according  to 
degrees  of  altitude.  If  therefore  one  be  set,  or  set  himself,  to  instruct 
in  the  New  Jerusalem  who  is  not  in  charity  or  love  to  the  neighbor 
and  thus  is  not  a  regenerate  man,  the  society  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  ifl^  is  like  fruit  rotten  at  the  core.  Or  it  is  a  whited  sepulchre  beaa- 
tifal  without,  but  within  full  of  the  bones  of  the  dead.  He  that 
hath  the  measuring  rod  will  reject  all  such.  They  are  not  four 
square.    They  are  not  really  anything  but  evil. 

6.  The  understanding  of  t/ie  Word  of  those  who  are  in  the  New  Je- 
rusalemm 

Those  whp  are  in  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  a  life 
according  to  it,  are  illustrated  when  they  read  the  Word.  It  shines 
fiiom  the  Lord  t|;^rough  the  spiritual  sense,  because  the  Lord  is  the 
Word,  and  the  spiritual  sense  is  in  the  light  of  heaven  which  proceeds 
from  the  Lord  as  a  sun,  and  this  light  is  in  its  essence  the  divine  truth 
of  his  divine  wisdom.  This  light  is  the  glory  of  God,  '*  and  the  light 
thereof  was  like  unto  a  most  precious  stone,  even  like  a  jasper  stone, 
clear  as  crystal."  But  none  who  are  not  in  form  the  New  Jerusalem, 
see  this  glory  when  they  read  the  Word  ;  this  light  is  from  its  spirit- 
nal  sense,  and  shines  through  the  letter,  so  that  by  its  light  the  spirit- 
nal  sense  may  be  understood ;  and  the  church  with  every  one  is  ac- 
eording  to  his  understanding  of  the  Word.  From  the  above  we  see 
Aat  all  those  who  attempt  to  instruct  in  the  church,  without  being 
in  good  and  in  doctrine  which  is  therefrom,  and  in  truth,  have  no 
ability  to  understand  the  Word  because  the  precious  stone  is  not,  in 
their  hands,  translucent  How  very  little  perception  there  is  of  the 
internal  sense  of  the  Word  in  the  so-called  New  Church  is  easily 
seen,  if  we  reflect  that  common  readers  do  not  usually  see  it  at  all ; 
and  that  the  clergy  seldom,  without  previous  study,  attempt  to  read 
and  open  that  sense  in  public.  Yet  those  who  instruct  others  should 
be  the  Lord's  mediums  of  that  very  sense ;  they  should  be  full  of  light, 
and  that  light  should  be  set  upon  a  hill,  that  it  may  shine  and  be  seen. 

7.  External  worship  without  interna^  will  not  be  in  the  New  JerU" 
solmi  nor  unll  there  ie  a  ministry  one  with  such  worship. 

Very  few  are  aware  to  what  an  extent  external  worship  without 
aa  intamal,  prevails  in  the  churches.    But  with  all  who  attend  upon 
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external  worship  in  public  and  institute  it  in  the  family,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  in  evil  of  life,  are  in  extemsti  worship  which  has  not 
an  internal.  Their  loves  are  conjoined  with  the  hells,  while  they  are 
a  little  elevated  towards  heaven  as  to  their  understandings.  With 
such  what  they  do  is  not  actual  hypocrisy,  because  they  are  self- 
deceived,  and  merely  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them ; 
that  they  are  in  external  worship  is  not  their  sin,  but  their  practice 
all  the  week  of  breaking  the  commandments,  and  their  real  denial  of 
the  Lord  in  his  providence,  these  are  the  things  which  blacken  their 
spirits,  and  glue  them  to  the  infernals.  A  description  of  those  who 
are  in  external  worship  without  internal  spiritual  worship,  is  given 
as  follows  by  E.  S. 

"  These  are  they  who  frequent  churches,  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  on 
such  occasions  sing  and  pray^  hear  sermons,  and  then  attend  only  to  the  lanr 
guage  and  little  or  nothing  to  the  substance  of  what  is  said ;  who  are  some- 
what moved  by  prayers  uttered  with  affection,  as  in  confessing  that  they  axe 
sinners,  but  aever  reflect  upon  themselves  and  the  lives  they  lived.  Who  B\ao 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  once  a  year^  pour  out  prayer 
morning  and  evening,  and  also  say  grace  at  dinner  and  supper,  and  sometimes 
discourse  about  God,  heaven,  and  eternal  life,  and  at  such  times  can  quote 
passages  from  the  Word,  and  act  the  Christian,  although  they  are  not  such: 
tor  as  soon  as  tliey  have  done  these  things,  they  make  nothing  of  adolteij 
and  obsceuencss,  revenge  and  hatred,  clandestine  thefts  and  depredations,  lies 
and  blasphemies,  and  concupiscences  and  intentions  to  evils  of  every  kind ; 
such  persons  do  not  believe  in  any  God,  much  less  in  the  Lord ;  if  they  are 
asked  in  what  the  good  and  truth  of  religion  consists,  they  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  think  it  of  no  moment  to  inquire :  in  short,  they  live  to  themselves 
and  the  world,  thus  to  their  bodies  and  inclinations,  and  not  to  God  and  the 
neighbor,  therefore  not  to  the  spirit  and  soul ;  from  which  it  is  plain,  their 
worship  is  external  without  internal  worship ;  these  also  readily  receive  the 
heretical  doctrines  of  faith  alone,  especially  when  they  hear  that  man  cannot 
do  any  good  of  himself,  and  that  they  are  not  under  the  yoke  of  the  law." — 
A.  R.  859. 

The  quality  of  those  above  described  is  principally  shown  (1.)  by 
their  making  nothing  of  shunning  the  evils  mentioned  to  be  shunned 
in  the  commandments.  (2.)  In  their  ignorance  in  what  the  good  and  ' 
truth  of  religion  consists.  (3.)  Their  living  to  themselves  and  the 
world.  (4.)  The  little  real  interest  they  manifest  when  they  convene 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  (5.)  Their  readiness  to  receive  and  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  faith  alone.  All  such  are  in  external  worship 
without  an  internal.  Yet  if,  at  this  day,  any  one  in  the  old  Christian 
Church,  or  in  the  New  Church  societies  now  existing,  were  to  live  in 
essentially  the  above  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  be  externally  as 
observant  of  forms,  and  as  studious  of  shunning  open  evil,  and  should 
contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  preaching  and  other  church  ex- 
penses, he  will  be  apt  to  be  called  a  very  bright  and  shining  light,  a 
most  exemplary  Chrii^ian,  and  at  his  death  will  receive  distinguished 
funeral  ceremonies.  The  above  quotation  from  the  Ap,  Rev,  is  one 
of  the  most  faithfully  drawn  pictures  of  the  prevalent  Christian  wor- 
ship and  life  any  where  to  be  found.  And  what  is  such  worship,  and 
what  the  quality  of  those  who  are  in  it  7  Our  author  tells  us  that  it 
is  external  worship  in  which  there  is  not  an  internal,  and  that  those 
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who  are  in  it  ''  do  not  in  heart  believe  in  any  God,  much  less  in  the 
Lord."  One  additional  mark  of  such  worship  is,  that  those  who  are 
in  it  are  willing  to  be  instructed  by  a  young,  unregenerate,  showy,  ar- 
tistic clergy,  and  to  such  persons,  venerable,  regenerate,  heavenly- 
minded  teachers,  who  love  to  be  the  Lord's  servants,  and  are  in 
heavenly  delight  when  in  their  uses,  are  not  pleasing.  They  do  not 
draw  well.    They  do  not  minister  to  the  loves  of  the  hearers. 

Turn  from  this  to  the  existing  New  Church  organizations,  and  ex- 
ternal worship — how  much  more  can  yet  be  said  of  them  ?  Do  the 
members  in  general  show  themselves  to  be  in  charit}%  shunning  all 
the  evils  mentioned  to  be  shunned  in  the  commandments  7  and  al- 
though they  know  in  what  the  good  and  truth  of  religion  consists  from 
teachings,  do  they  know  it  from  life  ?  Do  they  not  essentially  live 
to  themselves  and  the  world  7  When  conversing  about  the  things  of 
heaven  and  eternal  life,  are  they  in  their  inmost  delights,  or  are  they 
not  so  when  the  subject  of  acquiring  gain  or  pre-eminence,  or  favor, 
is  discoursed  about  7  And  though  they  in  word  and  thought  repu- 
diate the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  do  they  not  separate^ 
charity  from  faith  in  their  life  7  And  do  they  not  manifest  the  same 
indifference  about  having  teachers  who  are  far  from  being  regenerate 
men,  as  those  in  the  Old  Church  7  Nay,  do  they  not  for  the  most  part 
prepare  them,  inaugurate  them,  and  license  them,  in  the  same  way 
and  upon  evidence  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  doctrine,  without 
insisting,  upon  a  regenerate  life  7  But  there  is  no  descending  Jcoru- 
salem  in  all  this.  It  is  not  internal,  unless  evils  of  life  are  shunned  as 
sins  against  God,  and  unless  the  Lord  alone  be  worshiped  in  sincerity 
and  truth. 

John  says  of  the  church  which  he  saw  descending,  that  he  saw  no 
temple  therein,  for  its  temple  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  the 
Lamb.  Swedenborg  says  that  this  signifies  that  in  this  church  there 
will  not  be  any  external  separated  from  what  is  internal,  because  the 
Lord  himself,  m  His  divine  humanity,  from  whom  is  derived  the  all 
of  the  church,  is  alone  approached,  worshiped,  and  adored.  By  ''  I 
saw  no  temple  therein/'  is  not  meant,  that  in  the  New  Church,  which 
is  the  New  Jerusalem,  there  will  not  be  temples,  but  that  in  it  there 
will  not  be  an  external  separated  from  what  is  internal ;  the  reason  is, 
becanse  by  a  temple  is  signified  a  church  as  to  worship,  and  in  the 
mpreme  sense,  the  Lord  himself,  as  to  the  divine  humanity,  who  is  to 
be  worshiped,  and  since  the  all  of  the  church  is  from  the  Lord,  therefore 
it  is  said,  ^for  its  temple  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  the  Lamb,** 
by  which  is  signified  tne  Lord  in  his  divine  humanity ;  by  the  Lord 
Ciod  Almighty  is  meant  the  Lord  from  eternity,  who  is  Jenovah  him* 
sel^  and  by  the  Lamb  is  signified  his  divine  humanity.  X. 
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EXTRACT. 


**  Whea  man  it  regenerate,  the  angels  have  the  dominion,  and  inspire  him  with  what- 
ever ia  good  and  true,  infusing  at  the  same  time  a  dread  and  feax  of  what  is  erll  and 
fiOje.*— ^.  C.  50. 
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SELECTIONS.- 


The  luge  space  deyoted  in  our  last  to  the  extracts  liom  Mrs.  Crowe's  '*  Night  side  of 
Natnre,'*  prevented  the  insertion  of  tho  following  from  her  chapter  entitled, "  The  Fntara 
that  awaits  us.**  The  views  are  certainly  remarkable  for  one  who  gives  no  partaeiilar 
evidence  of  having  acquainted  herself  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  they  are  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  strong  current  of  inquiry  setting  in  the  direction  of  the  New 
Church  philosophy  and  theology.  Every  work  of  this  nature  does  something  to  pavv  ihm 
way  for  the  prevalence  of  the  truth. 


In  all  ages  of  the  worid,  and  in  all  parts  of  it^  mankind  have  eamesdr  de- 
aired  to  learn  the  fate  that  awaited  them  when  they  had  *^  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil ;"  and  those  pretending  to  be  their  instructors  have  built  up  dif- 
ferent svstems  which  have  stood  in  the  stead  of  knowledge,  and  more  or  lev 
satisfied  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  interest  on  this  subject  is,  at  the 
present  period;  in  the  most  hignly  civilized  portions  of  the  globe,  less  than  IC 
nas  been  at  any  preceding  one.  The  great  proportion  of  us  live  for  this  woild 
alone,  and  think  very  little  of  the  next ;  we  are  in  too  great  a  hnzry  of  ple^ 
sure  or  business  to  bestow  any  time  on  a  subject  of  which  we  have  such  vagna 
notions — notions  so  vague,  that,  in  short,  we  can  scarcely  by  any  effon  of  the 
imagination  bring  the  idea  home  to  ourselves ;  and  when  we  are  id>oat  to 
die  we  are  seldom  in  a  situation  to  do  more  than  resign  ourselves  to  what  is 
inevitable,  and  blindly  meet  our  fate ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  ge- 
nerally called  the  religious  world,  is  so  engrossed  by  its  struggles  for  power 
and  money,  or  by  its  sectarian  disputes  and  enmities  3  and  so  narrowed  and 
circumscribed  by  dogmatic  orthodoxies;  that  it  has  neither  inclination  nor 
liberty  to  turn  back  or  look  around,  and  endeavor  to  gather  up  from  past  re^ 
cords  and  present  observation,  such  hints  as  are  now  and  agam  dropt  in  onr 
path  to  give  us  an  intimation  of  what  the  truth  may  be.  The  rationalistie 
agC;  too,  out  of  which  we  are  only  just  emerging,  and  which  succeeded  000 
of  gross  superstition,  having  settled,  beyond  appeal,  that  there  never  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  ghost ;  that  the  dead  never  do  come  back  to  tell  us  the  se-; 
crets  of  their  prison-house,  and  that  nobody  believes  such  idle  tales  bni 
children  and  old  women,  seemed  to  have  shut  the  door  against  the  only  chan- 
nel through  which  any  information  could  be  sought.  Revelation  tells  as  very 
little  on  this  subject,  reason  can  tell  us  nothing ;  and  if  nature  is  equally 
silent,  or  if  we  are  to  be  deterred  from  questioning  her  from  the  fear  of  ridieulei 
there  is  certainly  no  resource  left  for  us  but  to  rest  contented  in  ourignoranoe^ 
and  each  wait  till  the  awful  secret  is  disclosed  to  ourselves.  A  great  many 
things  have  been  pronounced  untrue  and  absurd,  and  even  impossible,  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  die  age  in  which  they  lived;  which  have,  afterwards^ 
and  indeed  within  a  very  short  period,  been  found  to  be  both  possible  and 
true.  I  confess  myself,  for  one,  to  have  no  respect  whatever  for  these  do|^ 
matic  denials  and  affirmations,  and  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  vulgar  incredu- 
lity is  a  much  more  contemptible  thing  than  vulgar  credulity.  We  know  veiT 
little  of  what  15,  and  still  less  of  what  may  be ;  and  till  a  thing  has  been  pipveOi 
by  induction,  logically  impossible,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  prononnee 
that  it  is  so.  As  1  have  said  before,  a  priori  conclusions  are  perfectly  worth- 
less ;  and  the  sort  of  investigation  that  is  bestowed  upon  subjects  of  the  class 
of  which  I  am  treating,  something  worse;  inasmuch  as  they  deceive  the 
timid  and  the  ignorant,  and  tliat  very  numerous  class  which  pins  its  faith  on 
authority,  and  never  ventures  to  think  for  itself,  by  an  assumption  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge;  which,  if  examined  and  analysed,  would  very  frequently 
prove  to  be  nothing  more  respectable  than  obstinate  prejudice  and  rash  M 
•ertion. 
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For  mjr  own  part,  I  repeat,  I  insist  upon  nothing.  The  opinions  I  have 
fonned  uom  the  evidence  collected  may  be  quite  erroneons :  if  so,  as  I  seek 
cnJy  the  truth,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  undeceived,  and  shall  be  quite  ready  to 
accept  a  better  explanation  of  these  fiaicts  whenever  it  is  offered  to  me ;  but  it 
is  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  this  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called 
imagination,  or  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerves,  or  an  unusual  excitement  of 
the  organs  of  color  and  form,  or  in  imposture ;  or  in  all  these  together.  The 
existence  of  all  such  sources  of  error  and  delusion,  I  am  far  from  denjring,  but 
I  find  instances  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reduce  under  any  one  of  these 
eategories,  as  we  at  present  understand  them.  The  multiplicity  of  these  in- 
Haaeee,  too ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  large  number  that  are  never  made  known, 
or  eaiefiilly  concealed,  if  I  were  to  avail  myself  liberally  of  cases  already  r^ 
eoided  in  various  works,  many  of  which  I  know,  and  man^  others  I  hear  of 
•s  existing,  but  which  I  cannot  conveniently  get  access  to,  I  might  fill  volumes — 
Gemwn  literature  abounds  in  them — the  number  of  the  examples,  I  repeat, 
eteo  on  die  supposition  that  they  are  not  fiaicts,  would  of  itself  form  the  sub- 
ject of  m  very  curious  physiological  or  psychological  inquiry.  If  so  many 
people  in  respectable  situations  in  life,  and  in  apparently  a  normal  state  of 
Manh,  are  either  capable  of  such  gross  impostures,  or  tne  subjects  of  svLch 
extnuirdinary  spectral  illusions,  it  would  certainly  be  extremely  satisfactorr 
to  leam  something  of  the  conditions  that  induce  these  phenomena  in  sncn 
•bnndance ;  and  all  I  expect  from  my  book  at  present ^is,  to  induce  a  suspi- 
ekm  that  we  are  not  quite  so  wise  as  we  think  ourselves ;  and  that  it  mi^it 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  seriously  into  reports,  which  may  perchance 
torn  oot  to  have  a  deeper  interest  for  us  than  all  those  various  questions,  pul^ 
lio  and  private,  put  together,  with  which  we  are  daily  agicaUng  our  minds. 

When  the  body  is  about  to  die,  that  which  cannot  die,  and  which,  to  spare 
wocde,  I  will  call  the  jou^  departs  from  it,  whither  ?  We  do  not  know :  ou^ 
in  the  fint  place,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  space  destined  for  its 
Ittbitation  is  ha  removed  from  the  earth,  since,  knowing  nothing  about  it,  we 
tre  equally  entitled  to  suppose  the  contrary ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  which  we 
eaU  dietance  is  a  condition  that  merely  regards  material  objects,  and  of  which 
a  spiiit  is  qnite  independent,  just  as  our  thoughts  are,  which  can  travel  from 
hen  to  China,  imd  back  again,  in  a  second  of  time.  Well,  then,  suppose  this 
bong  to  exist  somewhere — and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
soak  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  planet  continue  to  hover  within  the  sphere  of 
that  planet,  to  which,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  they  may  be  attached  oy  mag- 
aedc  attnustion— supposing  it  to  find  itself  in  space,  free  of  the  body,  endowed 
with  the  memory  ot  the  past,  and  consequently  with  a  consciousness  of  ite 
own  deaerts,  ible  to  perceive  that  which  we  do  not  ordinarilv  perceivCi 
aamely,  those  who  have  passed  into  a  similar  state  with  itself,  wiU  it  not  na» 
Unally  eeek  its  place  amongst  those  spirits  which  most  resemble  itself,  and 
with  wbom,  therefore,  it  must  have  the  most  affinity  1  On  earth,  the  good 
ladL  tiba  good,  and  the  wicked  the  wicked ;  and  the  axiom  that  '*  like  Baat^ 
OMiaa  wiui  like,**  we  cannot  doubt  will  be  as  true  hereafter  as  now.  "  In  n^ 
FhdMi's  house  there  are  many  mansions,^*  and  cur  intuitive  sense  of  what  is 
fit  and  joat  must  needs  assure  us  that  this  is  so.  There  are  too  many  degreea 
al  worth  and  of  moral  unworth  amongst  mankind,  to  permit  of  our  sn|h> 
that  justipe  could  be  satisfied  by  an  abrupt  division  mto  two  opposite 
On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  infinite  shades  of  desert,  and  as  we 
that  that  which  a  spirit  enters  into  on  leaving  the  body,  is  not  s^ 
flUHh  a  pAswt  as  a  condition^  so  there  must  be  as  many  degrees  of  happiness  or 
soAriag  aa  there  are  individuals,  each  carrying  with  him  his  own  Heaven  or 
HelL  ret  it  is  a  vul^  notion  to  imagine  that  Heaven  or  Hell  are  piacu ;  they 
are  atatea ;  and  it  is  in  ourselves  we  must  look  for  both.  When  we  leave  the 
body,  we  cany  them  with  us  ^  "  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  shall  lie."  The  soni 
whiek  Imtc  has  wallowed  in  wickedness  or  been  sunk  in  sensuality,  will  not 
be  suddenly  purified  by  the  death  of  the  body  j  its  moral  condition  remaina 
~~^'~*^  ita  earthly  scjonm  has  trained  it  to,  but  Us  means  of  indulging  ita  pn^ 
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penBitieo  are  lost .  If  it  has  had  no  godly  aspirations  here,  it  will  not  be  drawn 
to  God  there  ;  and  if  it  has  9o  bound  itself  to  the  body  that  it  has  known  no 
happiness  1)ut  that  to  \i'hich  the  body  ministered,  it  wiU  be  incapable  of  hap- 
piness \i'hen  deprived  of  thot  means  of  enjo^'ment.  Here  wo  must  see  at  once 
what  a  variety  of  conditions  must  necessarily  ensue ;  how  many  compara- 
tively negative  states  there  must  be  betwixt  those  of  positive  happmess  or  po- 
sitive misery. 

We  may  thus  conceive  how  a  soul,  on  entering  upon  this  new  condition; 
must  find  its  own  place  or  state  ;  if  its  thoughts  and  aspirations  here  have 
been  heavenward,  and  its  pursuits  noble,  its  conditions  will  be  heavenly.  The 
contemplation  of  God's  works,  seen  not  as  by  our  mortal  eyes,  but  m  their 
beauty  and  their  truth,  and  e\'er-glowing  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and,  for  aught  wc  know,  good  ofiices  to  souls  in  need,  would  constitnte  a 
suitable  heuven  or  happiness  for  such  a  being ;  an  incapacity  for  such  plea- 
sures, and  the  absence  of  all  others,  would  constitute  a  negative  state,  in 
which  the  chief  suffering  would  consist  in  mournful  regrets,  and  a  vague  long- 
ing for  something  better,  which  the  untmined  soul  that  never  lifted  itself  from 
the  earth,  knows  not  how  to  seek  :  whilst  malignant  passions  and  unquench- 
able desires  would  constitute  the  appropriate  hell  of  the  wicked  ;  for  we  most 
remember,  that  uhhough  a  spirit  is  independent  of  those  physical  laws  which 
are  the  condition  of  matter,  the  moral  law,  which  is  indestnictible,  belongs 
peculiarly  to  it — that  is,  to  tlie  spirit,  and  is  inseparable  from  it 

We  must  remember,  that  this  eanhly  body  we  inhabit  is  more  or  less  a 
mask;  by  means  of  which  we  conceal  from  each  other  those  thoughts  which, 
if  constantly  exposed,  would  unlit  us  for  living  in  community ;  but  when  we 
die,  this  mask  falls  away,  and  the  truth  shows  nakedly.  There  is  no  more 
disguise;  we  iippear  as  we  arc,  spirits  of  light  or  spirits  of  darkness;  and 
there  can  be  no  difTicuity,  1  should  think,  in  -conceiving  this,  since  we 
know  that  even  our  present  opaque  and  comparatively  inflexible  features,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  tne  contrary,  will  be  the  index  of  the  mind ;  and  that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  gradually  moulded  to  the  fashion  of  the  thoughts.  How 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  fluent  and  diaphanous  body  which 
we  expect  is  to  succeed  the  fleshy  one ! ' 

Thus,  1  tliink,  we  have  arrived  at  forming  some  conception  of  the  state  that 
awaits  tis  hereafter ;  the  indestructible  moral  law  fixes  our  place  or  condi- 
tion ;  affinity  governs  our  associations ;  and  the  mask  under  which  we  con 
ceal  ourselves  having  fallen  away,  we  appear  to  each  other  as  we  are ;  and 
I  must  here  observe,  tliat  in  this  last  circumstance  must  be  comprised  one 
very  important  element  of  happiness  or  misery ;  for  the  love  of  the  pure  spirits 
for  each  other  will  be  for  ever  excited  by  simply  beholding  that  beauty  and 
brightness  which  will  be  the  inalienable  expression  of  th^ir  goodness ;  whilst 
the  reverse  will  be  the  case  with  the  spirits  of  darkness ;  for  no  one  loves 
wickedness,  either  in  themselves  or  others,  however  we  may  practise  it.  We 
must  also  understand,  that  the  words  dark  and  light,  which  in  this  world  of 
appearanf!C  we  use  metaphorically  to  express  good  and  evil,  must  be  under- 
stood literally  when  speaking  of  that  other  world  where  everything  will  be 
seen  as  it  is.  Goodness  is  truth,  and  truth  is  light;  and  wickedness  is  felse- 
hood,  and  falsehood  is  darkness,  and  so  it  will  be  seen  to  be.  Those  who 
have  not  the  light  of  truth  to  guide  them  will  Avander  darkly  through  this 
valley  of  tlie  shadow  of  death ;  those  in  whom  the  light  of  goodness  shines 
will  dwell  in  the  light,  which  is  inherent  to  themselves.  The  former  will  be 
In  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  of  light.  All  the  re- 
cords existing  of  the  blc^ised  spirits  that  have  appeared,  ancient  or  modem. 
exhibit  them  as  robed  in  light,  whilst  their  anger  or  sorrow  is  symbolized  by 
their  darkness.  Now,  there  appears  to  me  nothing  incomprehensible  in  this 
view  of  the  future;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  one  which  I  ever  foond 
myself  capable  of  conceiving  or  reconciling  with  the  justice  and  mercy  of  our 
Creator.  He  does  not  punish  us,  we  punish  ourselves ;  we  have  built  up  a 
heaven  or  a  hell  to  our  own  hking,  and  we  carry  it  with  us.  The  fire  tnat 
for  ever  bums  without  consuming,  is  the  fiery  evil  in  which  we  have  chown 
our  part;  and  the  heaven  iu  which  we  shall  dwell  will  be  the  heayenly 
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peace  which  will  dwell  in  us.  We  are  our  own  judges  and  our  own  chasti- 
ten;  and  here  I  must  say  a  few  words  ou  the  subject  of  that,  apparently  to 
U8^  preternatural  memory  which  is  developed  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former  chapter.  Evciy  one  will  have  heard 
that  persons  who  have  been  drowned  and  recovered  have  had,  in  what  would 
have  been  their  last  moments  had  no  means  been  used  to  revive  them,  a 
strange  vision  of  the  past  in  which  their  whole  life  seemed  to  float  before 
them  in  revie%v ;  and  I  have  heard  of  the  same  phenomenon  taking  place  in 
moments  of  impending  death  in  other  forms.  Now,  as  it  is  not  during  the 
struggle  for  life,  but  immediately  before  insensibility  ensues,  that  this  vision 
ocenn,  it  must  be  the  act  of  a  moment ;  and  this  renders  comprehensible  to 
as  what  is  said  by  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  and  other  somnambules  of  the 
highest  order,  namely,  that  the  instant  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  body,  it  sees 
its  whole  earthly  career  in  a  single  sign ;  it  knows  that  it  is  good  or  evil,  and 
pronounces  its  own  sentence.  The  extraordinary  memory  occasionally  exhi- 
bited in  sickness,  where  the  link  between  the  soi!^!  and  the  body  is  probably 
loosened,  shows  us  an  adumbration  of  this  faculty. 

But  this  self-pronounced  sentence,  we  are  led  to  hope  is  not  final,  nor  does 
it  seem  consistent  with  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  that  it  should  be  so.  There 
must  be  few  indeed  who  leave  tht^  earth  fit  for  heaven ;  for  although  the  im- 
mediate frame  of  mind  in  which  dissolution  takes  place,  is  probably  veiy  im- 
portant, it  is  surely  a  pernicious  error,  encouraged  l>y  jail  chaplains  ana  phi* 
Janthropists,  tliat  a  late  repentance  and  a  few  parting  prayers  can  purify  a  soul 
sullied  by  years  of  wickedness.  Would  we  at  once  receive  such  an  one  into 
onr  intimate  communion  and  love  ?  Should  we  not  require  time  for  the  stains 
of  vice  to  be  washed  away  and  habits  of  virtue  to  be  formed  ?  Assuredly 
we  should !  And  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  purity  of  heaven  is  to  be 
sullied  by  that  approximation  that  tiie  puritv  of  the  earth  would  forbid  1  It 
would  be  cniel  to  say,  irrational  to  think,  that  this  late  repentance  is  of  no 
avail }  it  is  doubtless  so  far  of  avail  that  the  straining  upwards  and  the  hea- 
venly aspirations  of  the  parting  soul  are  carried  with  it,  so  that  when  it  is  free, 
instead  of  choosing  the  darkness,  it  will  flee  to  as  much  light  as  is  in  itself; 
and  be  ready,  through  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  ministering  of  brighter 
spirits,  to  receive  more.  But  in  this  case^  as  also  in  the  innumerable  instances 
Of  those  who  die  in  what  may  be  called  a  negative  state,  the  advance  must 
be  progressive,  though  wherever  the  desire  exists,  I  must  believe  that  this 
advance  is  possible.  If  not,  wherefore  did  Christ,  after  being  '*  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,'^  go  and  "  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison  ?-'  It  would  have 
been  a  mockery  to  preach  salvation  to  those  who  have  no  hope }  nor  would 
they,  having  no  hope,  have  listened  to  the  preacher. 

I  think  these  views  are  at  once  cheering,  encouraging,  and  beautiful;  and 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  were  they  more  generally  entertained  and  more  in- 
timately conceived,  they  would  be  very  beneficial  in  their  eflects.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  extremely  vague  notions  people  have  of  a  future  life,  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  exercising  any  great  influence  upon  the  present.  The 
picture,  on  one  side,  is  too  revolting  and  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  divine 
goodness  to  be  deUbcrately  accepted  ;  whilst,  with  regard  to  the  other,  our 
leelings  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  little  girl,  I  once  knew,  who,  being 
told  by  her  mother  what  was  to  be  tlie  reward  of  goodness  if  she  were  so 
happy  as  to  reach  heaven,  put  her  finger  in  her  eye  and  began  to  cry,  ex- 
daiming,  "Oh,  mamma!  how  tired  I  shall  be  singing!'^ 

Hie  work  of  Mrs.  Crowe,  from  which  we  have  drawn  these  and  our  preced- 
ing extracts,  is,  as  a  whole,  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  to  Newchurchmen 
leplete  with  hopeful  omen.  He  reads  in  it  an  assurance  that  the  human  mind 
k  awaking  to  a  serious  conviction  that  there  is  a  world  of  souls  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  world  of  bodies,  and  both  religion  and  philosophy  have  been 
hitherto  in  fault  in  accounting  for  phenomena  of  world-wide  occurrence,  but 
whioh  saints  and  sages  have  conspired  to  scout  olT  the  field  of  science  into  the 
dark  domain  of  superstition.    May  such  works  be  multip\\c(i  axvYixmiit^iV  lc\^« 
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HISCELLANT. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  J.  P.  STUART. 

20  MiU  Stand,  Wamn  Cowily,  Qiao. 

0BAB  Snt    AHD  BROTHER, 

Yesterday  came  a^in  to  hand  the  Repository,  ever  a  welcome  viaitor.  I 
may  be  able  to  obtain  several  subscribere,  and  if  so,  I  shall  gladly  do  it.  I 
•aw  brother  Robert  Sweeny  at  Lebanon,  a  few  days  ago;  he  will  continne  his 
•nbscription.  Many  of  our  brethren  in  my  circuit  are  poor,  and  are  abeady 
iabscribers  for  the  Magazine,  and  consequently  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  as 
much  for  the  Repository  as  I  should  like  to  do. 

The  work  of  propagating  and  defending  the  Heavenly  Doctrioea  is  aasamiog 
an  active  and  systematic  form  in  this  State.  Brother  Barrett  sustains  lumself 
well  at  the  city,  and  is  doing  an  extensive  work.  Brother  Hough  is  again  in 
the  missionary  field,  and  his  lectures  are  attracting  laj^e  houses.  When  I  last 
heard,  he  was  at  Newark,  doing  a  very  fine  work  there.  I  have  been  con- 
atantiy  in  the  field  during  the  past  fall  and  winter,  and  my  audiences  have  ge- 
nerally been  large,  frequently  crowded,  and  always  attentive.  In  many  of  onr 
inland  towns  and  cities,  the  New  Jerusalem  begins  to  have  a  vinbU  miclnif ; 
and  the  result  of  every  agitation  of  the  general  question  in  the  commnnity^is 
to  add  to  the  number  of  such  as  cluster  around  these  nuclei,  in  a  state  more  or 
less  receptive  of  truth. 

At  Lebanon,  there  is  a  society  of  receivers  numbering  about  twenty.  At 
Dayton  there  is  a  society  of  about  fifteen.  At  Sprin^eld,  about  the  same 
number.  At  Urbana,  about  the  same.  At  Bellefontaine  brother  R.  S.  Canby 
and  family  stand  })retty  much  alone,  but  this  brother  is  a  kott ;  he  ia  greatly 
esteemed  among  his  neighbors,  and  many  of  his  books  are  constantly  ont  do- 
ing service. 

The  day  of  mere  negative,  sullen  contempt  of  the  New  Doctrines  is  drawing 
to  a  close;  in  some  meridians  that  sun  is  already  down.  The  day  is  already 
beginning  to  dawn  when  the  masters  of  Babylon  will  feel  constrained  to  defend 
the  rationality  of  their  dogmas  in  the  light  of  the  New  Church;  but  when  that 
day  fully  arises,  tlien  the  triumph  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  will  be  at  hand. 
I  have  found  that  much  in  the  degree  in  which  the  guides  of  the  Old  Church 
have  come  forward  to  the  defence  of  their  standard  doctrines,  in  the  same  de- 
gree has  inquiry  and  doubt  become  rife,  and  tlie  reception  of  the  New  Doc- 
trines been  augmented. 

Respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

J.  P.  STUART. 


Letter  from  a  recent  receiver. 
HEAR  SIR, 

While  I  write  this  a  glow  of  joy  courses  through  me.  I  went  last  evening 
to  visit  a  man  on  his  death-bed,  my  wife  accompanying  me,  and  entered  into 
a  religious  conversation  with  the  panner  of  tiie  invalid.  She  told  me  a  little 
story — that  when  a  child,  she  first  Iieard  the  names  Lord,  God,  and  Christ,  in  a 
conversation.  She  asked  a  playmate,  whom  they  meant;  the  answer  was, 
**  They  are  all  one.'*  Thus  she  first  derived  an  accurate  idea  of  the  sole  God- 
head in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  a  half  century  of  Tripersonal  preach- 
ing has  failed  to  destroy.  She  was  visiting  Mrs.  H.  some  years  since,  and 
while  there,  opened  a  little  tract  without  a  title  pa^e ;  it  interested  her,  and 
flhe  borrowed  it  to  read.  It  contained  the  very  doctrine  in  which  firom  chQd- 
hood  she  had  been  confirmed.    She  went  and  begged,  with  strong  interest 
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for  more  reading ;  the  result  was  entire  abearance  of  the  tmrh ;  and  ao  now. 
inclading  my  lady  in  the  number,  we  have  in  this  school-district,  four  re- 
ceivers of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  For  this  we  will,  under  God,  ascribe  ore- 
ditto  the  quiet,  patient,  persevering  course  pursued  by  Mrs.  H. 

Truly  there  is  hope.  I  feel  more  courage  to  open  my  mouth  as  a  herald  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord's  New  Church.  Tiie  lovely  dispensation  of  pure  reli- 
gion which  has  been  manifested  through  the  Seer  of  Sweden,  is  worth  labor, 
flaffeiinff,and  reproach.  « 

The  four  numbers  of  the  New  Church  Repository,  have  ever  come  to  me 
with  a  welcome.  I  desire  that  you  may  be  sustained.  I  have  written  four 
letters  to  call  out  attention.  Whether  I  succeed  or  not,  I  shall  show  my  good 
will. 

The  Spiriraal  Diary  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  manifestations  and  experiences 
of  our  illuminated  scribe,  which  are  deeply  interesting.  We  feel  that  he  is  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  us ;  and  yet  that  he  has  received  communications 
from  on  high. 

I  have  considerable  hope  of  increasing  the  number  of  readers,  and  caUing 
attenti6n  to  the  sacred  subject.  8ome  four  or  five  now  peruse  our  publications 
who  would  not  be  considered  as  endorsing  our  sentiipents.  This  is  the 
inilaz  of  the  New  Jerusalem  distilling  as  the  dew ;  and  witnesses  are  arising 
to  attest  the  goodness  of  our  Lord,  and  the  purity  of  our  doctrines. 

Several  Old  Church  societies  in  our  vicinity  are  making  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements to  close  their  existence.  We  have  strong  hopes  that  they  will 
soon  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  The  Lord  God.  even  the 
Lunb,  is  our  temple,  and  the  sun  which  giveth  light  to  our  city.  Write  tome. 
Let  the  Repository  live. 

Your  brother,  pupil,  and  friend. 

The  writer  of  the  foUowing  has  at  this  time  advanced  beyond  the  point  where  any  dif- 
flenltiet  of  the  Memorabilia  trouble  him. 

mAB  01R9 

I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  tlie  number  I  have  received  of  the  Memora 
bilim  of  Swedenborg,  and  also  the  numbers  of  his  Diary. 

I  had  read,  before  you  published,  the  memorable  relations  of  Swedenborg  an- 
nazed  to  the  chapters  in  his  Arcana  Celestiar— but  I  think  it  proper  to  telfyou 
that  your  commentaries  have  assisted  me  in  understanding  and  being  recon- 
ciled to  many  of  his  disclosures.  '  It  is  now  three  vears  since  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted witn  the  writings  of  this  gifted  man,  and  have  coutinned  to  this  time 
roread  them  with  increased  interest,  and  I  may  add,  instruction  ;  for  truly  the 
Bible  was  a  dark  letter  to  me  until  1  began  to  understand  it  in  the  light  of  his 
interpretations. 

Excuse  me  for  saying  this  much,  and  believe  me  to  be  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


The  following  communications  are  from  one  who  has  happily  persevered  in  his  read- 
ing and  research  till  he  has  reached  the  point  of  fall  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Hea- 
vealy  Doctrines.    The  Repository  has  contained  several  articles  from  his  pen. 

mus  SIR, 

Before  entering  into  the  subjects  concerning  which  I  address  you,  propriety 

dictates  that  I  should  first  introduce  myself.    I  am  a  native  of ,  ana  was 

for  some  time  a  member  of  a  Congregational  Church.  But  in  February,  1840, 
being  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  was  induced  to  discard  several  of  my  Cal- 
▼iniattc  sentiments.  I  then  associated  myself  with  the  Perfectionists.  For 
time  I  resided  with  Mr.  N.  of  P.  In  February,  1844, 1  left  his  house,  and 
time  after  withdrew  from  his  fellowship.    The  reasons  for  this,  thon|^ 
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•  satisfactory  to  myself  are  of  course  not  pertinent  to  mention  here.  Dnring 
that  season,  I  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  a  neighbor,  a  lady  who  from  my 
earliest  r^ollections  had  been  especially  friendly  to  me.  She  had  while  re- 
siding in  Ohio,  become  a  reader  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Church  ;  and 
though  in  external  connection  with  a  methodist  society,  is  to  some  extent  a 
receiver  of  the  Doctrines.  She  placed  in  my  hands  from  time  to  time  a  series 
of  the  New  Church  Magazine ;  which,  though  somewhat  biased  against,  I 
nevertheless  essayed  to  give  a  candid  perusal.  Many  things  harmonised 
with  my  previous  sentiments.  For  example  :  "  The  Atonement,"  and  the 
ofilce  of  tne  T^e  Church,  remarkably  coincided.  But  some  other  doctrinals 
have  not  been  so  easy  of  credence.  I  will  instance  them  ;  and  if  you  can  as- 
sist my  objections  I  would  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  condescension. 

1.  The  Trinity.  I  prefer  this  to  the  conunon  notion.  Indeed  all  natnreisa 
trinity,  all  life  threefold.  Of  course  the  source  of  life  must  be  a  tripartite  being. 
But  I  have  been  habituated  to  regard  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  distinct,  subordinate 
personality  from  the  Father.  Yet  is  the  Father  manifest  in  the  Son.  StUl  he 
asserts  a  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father,  before  the  world  was. 

2.  Sweaenborg*s  office.  It  is  easy  to  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  conviii- 
ced  that  he  entered  the  arcana  of  the  unseen  world.  But  I  cannot  see  that  be 
is  the  only  true  standard  in  the  matter,  the  only  mediator,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself.  ^Vhy  cannot  others  enter  the  same  mysteries,  and  even  transcend 
him?  Why,  if  he  be  the  only  true  prophet  to  open  the  bidden  truth,  did  not 
prophets  announce  his  advent  ?  Do  not  his  writings  ever  militate  with  the 
plam  text  of  scripture  1 

8.  Tiie  Internal  Sense.  Mtieh  of  the  internal  meaning  commends  itself  to 
my  heart  and  understanding.  But  if  I  except  several  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Grenesis,  the  Apocalypse  and  perhaps  some  other  places,  I  can  see  no  pro- 
priety of  associating  such  a  sense^  any  more  than  I  would  to  my  own  lan- 
guage, or  to  our  every  day  history.  Why  am  I  not  correct?  In  this  connec- 
tion let  me  ask  you  whetlier  you  consider  such  scriptures  as  the  109th  Psalm 
to  be  the  pure  word  of  God  ? 

I  am  not  disposed  to  be  controversial.  I  seek  instruction.  You  were  com- 
mended to  my  notice  by  the  following  circumstances.  A  year  ago  I  purchas- 
ed your  works  on  the  Resurrection,  Soul,  Millennium,  Resurrection  of  Christ; 
since  that,  "  The  Valley  of  Vision,"  "  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg."  Though  not 
adopting  implicitly  your  teachings,  they  proved  very  useful  in  theological  in- 
vestigation. I  want  to  know  the  truth,  and  therefore  have  desired  a  coires- 
pondcnce  with  some  New  Church  teacher.  Knowing  of  no  one  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  being  acquainted  with  your  writings,  I  concluded  to  address  you. 

Yours,  truly  and  respectfully. 

From  the  same  dated  a  few  weeks  later. 
DEAR   SIR, 

Your  note  of  the  21st  ult.  came  to  hand  in  good  time;  also  the  pam- 
phlets, for  which  you  will  except  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  nave 
perused  most  of  them  with  imabated  interest.      Many  of  the  subjects  appear 

rlainer  to  my  mind  than  before  ]  but  still  there  is  much  difRculty  remaining, 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  invoke  your  attention  and  assistance. 

It  appears  evident  that  the  clairvoyance  of  Baron  Swedenborg  was  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  great  body  of  mesmerizers.  I  am  satisfied,  too,  that  it 
was  not  produced  by  a  human  will ;  nor  can  I  at  present,  like  J.  H.  N.,  atnri- 
bute  it  to  the  devil,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  such  perst)nage  exists.  But  if 
an  evil  spirit  spoke  to  him,  error  and  wickedness  would  be  the  harvest  of  his 
revelations.  And  although  New  Churchmen  generally  may  have  been  remiss 
upon  the  great  reform  questions  of  the  day,  they  have  been  no  worse  than 
other  religionists  of  equally  imposing  claims. 

I  remember  seeing  a  remark  m  one  of  Mrs.  Child's  Letters  from  New  Yotk, 
that  neither  the  opposers  or  disciples  of  Swedenborg  properly  understood 
many  of  his  relations.     Mrs.  Child  is^  I  believe,  a  receiver  of  the  heavendy 
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doctrines,  and  probably  would  not  wish  to  ^ve  a  false  view  of  the  subject.  I 
IniTe  seen  the  same  thing  noted  elsewhere  in  a  "  Letter  to  a  Swedenborgian.^ 
It  is  very  possible  that  such  maybe  the  case;  but  if  so,  to  whom  are  we  to 
kx>k  for  a  correct  exposition  ?  Were  I  to  embrace  the  views  of  the  New 
Church,  I  should  desire  by  all  means  to  escape  another  edition  of  Old  Church 
sectarianism.  r 

When  I  first  read  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  it  seemed  to  me  chi* 
merical  and  visionarv.  But  reading  some  of  the  revelations  of  that  sense, 
surprise  was  induced  that  they  harmonize  greativ  with  previous  conceptions 
oftmtli.    But  for  three  years  I  have  considered  the  matter,  without  arriving 

at  a  conclusion  upon  which  I  could  rest.    Mr.  N urged  me  to  throw  tlie 

subject  by  as  useless  and  hurtful.  I  accepted  the  counsel  for  a  time ;  but  as  I 
hacbnot  sufficient  faith  in  him  to  allow  htm  to  think  and  decide  for  me,  I  was 
induced  to  consider  again,  and  to  push  newincruiries. 

^  Man  is  a  spirit  in  regard  to  his  interiors."  I  admit  it.  It  then  must  result, 
that  within  the  record  of  his  history  must  lie  an  internal,  which  would  be  the 
indication  of  the  character  and  operations  of  his  spirit,  so  that  his  story  would 
have  an  "  internal  sense."  Further :  the  divine  agency  of  charity  must  have 
tn  influence,  object,  and  operation  for  good  or  for  evil,  thus  giving  an  in* 
timate  or  ^  celestial  sense."  Is  this  the  philosophy  of  the  three  senses  Y 
I  am  aware,  if  it  is,  that  some  of  the  books  set  down  as  destitute  of  such  a 
sense,  might  lay  claim  to  possessing  it;  also  that  profane  and  modern  history 
would  not  be  destitute  ot  pretension. 

I  notice  that  the  soul  and  spirit  are  spoken  of  by  Swedenborg  as  synonymous. 
So* also  by  Davis.  Do  you  regard  them  as  similar  entities  ?  Your  work  on 
the  soul  had  led  me  to  a  far  differeut  conclusion. 

The  doctrines  of  second  advent  and  judgment  are  still  too  hard  for  me.  I 
have  for  many  years  received  the  idea  generally  held  by  Perfectionists,  and 
endorsed  by  yourself  in  the  appendix  to  your  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  Not  the  overstrained  theory  of  Mr.  N mnning  out  into  two  judg- 
ments and  resurrections ;  but  the  sentiment  that  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  forth  from 
the  Lord  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension  (for  before  this  it  could  not  be 
so  sent  forth),  introduced  judgment  into  the  earth,  agreeably  to  the  word,  "  Now 
is  the  judgment  of  this  world."  I  have  viewed  this  judgment  to  be  substan- 
tially a  spiritual  operation,  and  always  in  direct  connection  with  the  receiving 
or  rejection  of  the  Word  by  each  inaividual.  It  brought  the  Jewish  aion  to  a 
crisis  as  recorded  in  Matthew,  xxiv.  and  xxv.,  also  2  Peter,  iii.,  Apoc.  xvii. 
llien  the  true  church — the  heavenly  Jerusalem — began  her  glorious  career, 
introducing  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  This  I  expect  to  produce  a  third 
crisis,  for  that  of  Babylon  was  first  (see  Isaiah  xiii.  and  xiv.),  in  which  the  holy 
city  shall  descend  out  of  heaven.  Then  will  the  world  know  in  the  spirit  what 
before  they  fancied  from  the  external  form.  Thus  will  the  celestial  age  be 
diffused — the  dam  habbau  be  introduced  among  men.    Yours,  &c. 


The  letter  hero  given  was  written  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  author's  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.    He  is  now  a  confirmed  receiver. 

0£A&    SIR, 

My  chief  theological  reading  now  is  confined  to  Swedenborg^s  True  Chris- 
tian Keligion,  which,  after  having  skipped  about  a  good  deal,  I  am  now  read- 
ing in  regular  course.  I  have  got  into  his  Relations  under  the  head  of  The 
Trinity.  I  find  it  quite  difficult  to  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  there  are 
three  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead  each  being  separate  yet  all  being  one,  in 
which  doctrine  I  have  been  brought  up.  That  such  an  idea  involves  a  contra- 
^ction  of  terms  I  well  know  ;  and  that  it  also  involves  a  plurality  of  Gods^ 
who  in  fact  are  not  one^  seems  to  me  from  the  common  method  in  which  I  have 
always  heard  the  plan  of  salvation  familiarly  explained.    This  method,  assum- 
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log  the  existence  from  all  eteniity  of  these  three  persons  (oraUj  confessed  to 
be  one),  proceeds  to  teach  that  God  the  Father  at  a  certain  time  being  outraged 
to  divine  fury  by  the  unqualified  wickedness  of  the  human  race,  condemned 
tiie  whole  fanulv  of  Adam  to  everlasting  torments  to  expiate  the  gnilt  of  his 
violated  law  :  that  from  this  doom  there  was  no  rescue,  whereimon  God  the 
Son  advanced  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  God  the  Father  whereby  it  was 
agreed  that  in  consideration  of  the  Son's  assuming  to  bear  the  wrath  of  the 
Imthei^s  offended  majesty,  taking  upon  himself  the  human  form,  triumphing 
over  temptation  and  living  a  life  of  strict  obedience  to  the  law,  submittug  to 
death  as  the  penaity  of  general  human  transgressions,  enduring  the  cross  and 
descending  into  hell,  that  thereupon  God  the  Father  would  relax  the  impend- 
ing doom  of  mankind  and  save  such  as  should  believe  and  be  discipled  as  the 
fbUowers  of  God  the  Son.  I  have  not  stated  the  method  venr  fullyt  but 
enough  to  show  that  in  my  judgment  this  involves  a  plurality  of  Gods  i  be- 
cause it  supposes  a  eontraa^  and  every  contract  implies  two  contraotiDg^ur- 
ties,  who  being  separate  a^e  together  upon  some  particular  subject  ^  Every 
contract  is  voluntairy — mav  be  made  or  not — and  implies  distinct  volition  in 
each  contracting  party.  Therefore  the  common  method  to  my  weak  and  er- 
ring judgment  seems  to  imply  that  God  the  Father  and  Grod  the  Son  had  dis- 
tinct volitions  in  the  making  of  this  contract  for  the  benefit  of  fallen  man.^  I 
liardly  dare  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  for  it  seems  to  me,  after  reading 
Swedenborg,  to  be  wicked  to  state  ihe  various  diversities  actual  and  pombu 
which  the  above  distinction  of  volition  seems  to  imply.  Yet  it  is  the  view 
which  I  have  been  taught  from  childhood  and  even  yet  it  seems  wonderfully 
rooted  in  me  though  my  reason  dissents  from  it.  There  is  one  thing  very  cer- 
tain ;  I  can  recollect  no  petition  in  the  Testament  made  or  enjoined  to  be  made 
*^  for  Christ's  sake,''  though  there  are  several  passages  respecting  petitions  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  **  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  fsoaic,^  ftc, 
does  not  that  mean  giving  to  the  Father  my  name^  thus  implying  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  ?  *'  Name,"  cannot  be  used  here  m  the  sense  of  MuJf^  for  thea  the 
petitioner  would  be  the  mere  agent  in  asking,  would  he  not  % 

Yours,  very  truly. 

From  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  now  residing  In  the  far  West. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  received  a  week  or  two  since  through  the  mail  a  pamphlet  containing 
your  ^*  Reasons  for  embracing  Swedenborgianism,"  and  have  read  it.  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the  Nos.  of  the  *^  Swedenborg  Library,"  noticed  on 
the  cover  of  your  pamphlet  and  if  they  are  published  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail  without  very  high  postage  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  yon,  if  yon 
will  forward  to  me  those  entitled  '^  Introduction,  containing  a  general  view  of 
Swedenborg's  claims,"  "  Of  Heaven,"  "  Of  the  Conjugal  Relation  in  Heaven." 

These  will  afford  me  a  specimen.  Any  other  documents  you  choose  to 
send  I  shall  be  happy  to  see,  bearing  on  the  subject.  I  am  a  believer  to  some 
extent  in  Mesmerism,  having  seen  some  experiments,  but  I  am  entirely  incre- 
dulous in  regard  to  Swedenborg's  claims  to  be  considered  a  divinely  authori- 
sed messenger  of  God,  or,  as  you  term  him,  a  Seer.  I  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  natural  somnambulist.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  Noble's  Appeal,  to 
which  you  refer,  but  suppose  it  is  a  volume  which  cannot  be  received  by 
mail.  Is  there  any  summary  or  compend  of  the  Swedenborgian  doctrines  t 
I  know  you  say  we  must  not  judge  by  such  a  view  j  but  if  true  there  must  be 
enough  in  such  a  compend  of  these  doctrines  as  will  satisfy  me  that  the  sub- 
ject is  toorth  investigating.  The  mass  cannot  be  expected  to  explore  all  Swe- 
denborg's  volumes.  I  have  sent  for  Pond's  review  of  Swedenborg.  If  any 
reply  should  be  published  let  me  see  it. 

Respectfully  and  truly,  yours. 

P.  S.    T  have  now  been  laboring  in  the  ministry  between  five  and  six  years. 


ifflftl  EditarudUem. 


SilTORUL  ITBH8. 

Im  die  *•  Thedlogioid  tt^  Literary  Joumml,  No.  4,**  of  Mr.  Lord,  noticed  et  lengdi  on 
a  fbffinar  page,  occurs  an  extended  essay  on  Coleridge's  philosophy  of  Christianity » which 
bo  denominates  and  treats  throughout  as  an  "  atheistic  idealism.**  Among  other  points 
which  the  writer  makes  in  his  critique  is  one  which  will  have  some  interest  to  the  New- 
ehniohman,  yIs.  that  the  patsroity  of  Coleridge's  theory  of  the  understanding  and  of  the 
whole  train  of  his  speculations  in  respect  to  time  and  space  is  due  to  Kant,  the  Geiman 
VMIaphysiclan,  and  that  Kant  himself  is  indebted  to  Swedenborg  for  the  leading  ideas  of 
hit  wpitma  on  these  subjects.  **  Kant  seems  to  have  adopted  them,**  says  Mr.  L.,  <*  irein 
8wedenborg*s  representation  of  the  spiritual  world,  or  the  power  and  agencies  of  ineor- 
poieal  beings.  That  writer  held  that  incorporeal  intelligences,  such  as  disembodied  spirit! 
and  aogels,  have,  instead  of  organs  of  sense,  a  mental  faculty  of  generating  conceptions  of 
<»>"ro^  objects,  lilce  those  of  this  world;  in  such  a  manner  that  they  both  seem  to  the 
mind  to  have  an  external  and  independent  existence,  and  jire  perceptible  to  other  inteUi- 
g^nees."  He  then  goes  on  to  quote  at  considerable  length  from  the  "  Swedenborg  Libi«- 
ly,**  and  from  Swedenborg  himself,  paragraphs  disclosing  the  namre  of  the  visible 
•oenesy  in  the  other  life,  and  affinning  that  space  and  time  in  that  world  are  not  rtaHiu$, 
but  mffiorancei — appearances  produced  by  changes  of  state  in  the  percipients.  He  then 
md  **  Kant's  theory  of  our  perceptions  of  external  things  is  thus  nothing  else  than  this 
dream  of  Swedenborg,  respecting  the  perceptions  of  incorporeal  beings.  He  published 
bit  Gritiok  of  Pure  Reason  only  nine  or  ten  years  after  Swedenborg's  death,  and  it  was 
from  him*  doubtless,  that  he  drew  his  hypothesis  respecting  the  understanding,  time, 
and  space  ;  with  no  other  alteration  than  the  rejection  of  the  parts  that  are  most  inoon 
aistent  with  our  consciousness.  The  chief  differences  are,  first,  in  respect  to  the  occasion 
of  the  mind's  giving  birth  to  these  spectra  of  external  existences.  Swedenborg  regarded 
tlie  tkou^i  and  afftetum$  of  the  spirits  as  the  immediate  antecedent  and  occasion  of 
their  projection  outward  and  perception  of  the  external  things,  which,  according  to  him, 
are  representatives  of  those  thoughts  and  affections.  Kant  held  that  it  is  the  action  of 
some  unknown  agent  on  the  organs  of  sense,  that  occasions  the  understanding  to  generate 
its  perceptions  of  external  objects.  Secondly,  in  respect  to  the  perceptibility  of  the  q>ec- 
tra  by  other  agents.  Swedenborg  exhibits  those  of  spirits  as  perceptible  by  others^  as 
weU  as  by  those  by  whom  they  are  generated.  As  that,  however,  is  not  consistent  with 
oar  experience,  it  is  not  adopted  by  Kant.  But  whatever  may  be  the  source  from  which 
be  drew  his  theory,  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
qrHem."  '*  A  candid  consideration  of  what  he  has  taught  on  the  subject,  we  think,  will 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  his  philosophical  theory  expresses  his  genuine  belief,  and  that 
that  which  he  regarded  as  Christianity  was  not  the  system  of  the  Scriptures ;  that,  in  fact, 
like  the  German  rationalists,  from  whom  he  drew  his  rdigion  as  well  as  his  philosophy, 
be  Was  nothing  more  than  an  atheistic  idealist,  or  ideal  pantheist ;  his  system  being  a 
mixture  of  Swedenborgianism  and  Spinozism,  as  the  one  was  modified  by  Kant,  and  the 
odier  by  Hegel." 

The  amount  of  it  is,  that  the  system  of  Swedenborg,  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  <*  dream,"  is  a 
system  of  "  atheistic  idealism,"  and  that  the  theory  of  Coleridge  may  be  termed  idealistic 
or  pantheistic  just  as  prominence  is  given  to  the  Swedenborgian  or  the  Spinozian  element 
which  enters  into  its  composition.  Now  while  it  is  impossible  for  the  intelligent  read^  of 
Swedenborg  not  to  feel  amused  at  the  above  classification — somewhat  as  we  once  were  at 
hearing  John  Calvin  tanoccat/y  spoken  of  as  an  Arabian  philosopher — ^yet  wo  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  Kant  may  havel^een  indebted  to  Swedenborg  for  the  germ  of  his  specn- 


lations  respecting  time  and  space.  We  are  in  possession  of  a  Germui  pamphlet  hf  Dt, 
Tafel  in  which  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  the  biographer  of  Kant  has  laltified  dasai, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  screening  his  master  from  Ae  imputation  of  having  been  con* 
Tersant  with  the  works  of  the  Swedish  Seer  prior  to^o  publication  of  his  own.  Boi 
whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  matters  little  to  the  question  of  the  intrinsic  tmth  orlalsitj  ol 
the  principle  involved,  and  on  this  head  we  are  very  free  to  say  that  if  Kant  or  Coleridge 
affirm  nothing  more  than  what  is  advanced  by  Swedenborg,  they  may  present  a  bold  fiont 
to  every  charge  of  heresy  that  may  be  tabled  against  them.  We  should  like  to  see,  at  the 
hand  of  Mr.  L.,  or  any  one  else,  an  attempt  to  show  that  space  or  time  can  either  of  them 
pertain  to  the  spiritual  world.  They  are  both  inherent  in  matter,  as  Des  Guajrsjias  amply 
evinced  in  his  exposition  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  Swedenborg.  Space  cannot  be 
thought  of  apart  from  tlie  boundaries  of  a  material  body  or  its  local  relations  to  other 
bodies,  nor  can  time  be  conceived  of  except  as  measuring  the  duration  of  a  material  ob» 
ject.  Into  the  spiritual  world  nothing  material  enters,  consequently  there  is  nothing 
there  to  generate  time  or  space. 

Nothing,  moreover,  can  well  be  wider  of  the  truth  than  what  Mr.  L.  ascribes  to  Sw<^ 
denborg  in  regard  to  the  state  of  spirits  in  the  other  life.  "  Disembodied  spirits  and  an- 
gels have,  instead  of  organs  of  sense,  a  mental  faculty  of  generating  conceptions  of  exter* 
nal  objects  like  those  in  this  world."  Surely  there  must  be  a  "  mental  faculty  of  general 
ing  mif-conceptions"  with  any  one  who  could  attribute  such  a  sentiment  to  Swedenborg. 
It  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  knows  nothing  of  spirits  disembodied  in  the 
sense  in  which  Mr.  L.  understands  the  term,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  unpardonable 
perversion  that  he  can  be  represented  as  teaching  that  they  are  destitute  of  "  organs  of 
sense.**  One  who  is  prepared  to  afHrm  anything  concerning  Swcdenborg's  doctrines  can- 
not but  know  that  ho  declares  directly  the  contrary  of  what  is  here  asserted.  "  From 
theso  considerations,"  says  he,  "  it  may  be  evident  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  eqnaHy  in  a 
form,  and  that  it  is  in  the  human  form,  and  that  it  enjoys  sensories  and  the  senses  as  well 
when  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  as  when  it  was  in  the  body,  and  that  all  of  the  life  of 
the  eye,  and  all  of  the  life  of  the  ear,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  life  of  sense  which  a  man  has, 
is  not  of  his  body,  but  of  bis  spirit  in  them,  and  in  their  minutest  particulars.  Hence  it 
Is  that  spirits  as  well  as  men  see,  bear,  and  feel,  but  after  being  loosed  from  the  body,  not 
in  the  natural  world,  but  in  the  spiritual.**  This  is  not  the  language  of  detached  and  oc- 
casional passages,  but  the  constant  vein  ofhis  teachings  throughout  his  entire  w^orks.  How 
unfairly  then  is  this  man  dealt  with  by  those  who  would  create  odium  against  him  !  Yet 
there  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  if  he  is  to  be  overwhelmed  with  obloquy  it  is 
not  on  the  account  of  what  he  has  said,  but  of  what  he  liat  not  said. 

How  strange,  again,  that  Mr.  L.  should  imagine  that  the  **  mental  faculty  of  genemt- 
ing  conceptions  of  external  objects,'*  should  bo  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  "  oi^ 
gans  of  sense,**  such  as  spirits  are  endowed  witli.  Do  not  men,  even  in  tl\is  world,  fre- 
quently **  generate  conceptions  of  external  objects'*  which  become  as  real  to  them,  and  as 
uuly  govern  their  actions,  as  the  most  positive  entities  that  come  under  their  sight  or  hear- 
ing ?  Grant  that  this  eifect  may  be  due  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  faculties,  still  it  is  snf* 
iicient  to  prove  the  trutli  of  the  principle,  that  imaginary  creations  may  be  bodied  forth 
and  assume  all  the  characters  of  reality,  while  still  the  percipient  is  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  the  **  organs  of  sense.'*  Mr.  L.  is  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  Swedenborg  has 
given  his  readers  to  know  on  this  head. — We  have  already  extended  our  remarks  on  this 
article  far  beyond  our  original  intention,  but  wo  cannot  withhold  from  our  pages  the 
closing  paragraph  in  which  the  author  comes  forth  with  his  grand  panacea  for  all  such 
pantheistic  ulcers  and  atheistic  imposthumes  as  are  breaking  out,  in  the  writings  of  Kant 
and  Coleridge,  on  the  body  of  Christendom.  **  It  is  sometimes  asked,  in  respect  to  the 
purpose,  which  Christ  has  revealed,  of  again  manifesting  himself  visibly  to  men,  and 
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ra^gBlnf  on  esrth ;— >Whmt  ntefal  end  can  it  sabMrve  1  One  of  the  great  effects  which  It 
wlH  achieve  ii>  the  eternal  annihilation  of  the  atheism,  pantheism,  and  other  forms  of  un* 
bsiief,  which  the  prood  and  impious  cherish,  and  vindication  of  his  works  from  the  mis- 
itpicsentations  with  which  they  are  maligned  by  such  errorists.  The  almighty  Redeem- 
er will  then  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  to  thote  bodily  tent€$  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  da- 
nooBoed  and  calumniated  as  unworthy  of  credence,  and  show  that  they  are  formed  to  be 
the  channds  of  an  absolute  and  lofty  knowledge  of  his  being,  and  demonstrate  thereby  the 
juttioe  of  their  condemnation  who  refuse  to  know  him  through  his  works."  After  dwell- 
ing at  tome  length  on  the  degree  to  which  the  Coleridgian  error  prevails,  especially  among 
edaeated  young  men,  he  proceeds  ;  <*  It  is  Crod  alone,  therefore,  that  can  confute  them  : 
and  he  is  to  accomplish  It  by  unveiling  to  their  eyes  the  dazzling  splendors  of  his  pre- 
senoe,  disarming  their  boasted  reasoning  of  its  usurped  authority  over  the  senses,  and 
fining  their  whole  nature  with  a  resistless  realization  of  his  deity  and  dominion.  <  The 
Loid  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chiist.'  And  what  a  deliverance  will  it  be  to  those  who  survive  ?  The  next  in  greatness . 
to  the  exemption  from  Satan's  tempting  agency,  which  is  at  the  san^e  epoch  to  be 
wxoaght,  by  his  banishment  to  the  abyss.  These  conspirators  against  God  and  man  have 
fed,  and  are  now  leading,  millions  to  destraction  ;  l^ut  their  influence  will  then  end,  and 
their  systems  vanish,  ne^er  to  reappear.  No  Spinoza  or  Kant  will, — after  that  great 
moment, — ^no  Eichom  or  Paulus,  no  Fichte  or  Hegel,  no  Coleridge  or  Cousin, — (why 
not  add — no  Swedenborg  1)— lise  and  undertake,  by  denying  the  truth  of  our  senses  and 
reason,  to  strike  God  from  existence,  and  convert  religion  into  a  dream  :  *  For  the  earth 
shall  be  fhll  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas.*  " 

Now  all  this  holds  out,  to  be  sure,  to  the  sophists  the  prospect  of  a  very  terrible  kind  of 
logic,  but  wherein  precisely  its  power  of  dialectic  confutation  lies  we  confess  ourselves 
tt  a  loss  to  perceive.  If  the  wise  man  spake  wisely  and  truly  when  he  said  that  though  a 
ibol  were  brayed  in  a  mortar,  yet  would  not  his  folly  depart  from  him,  it  is  perhaps  quite 
as  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  mere  visible  display  of  the  Lord's  bodily  presence,  in  all 
its  **  dazzling  splendors,*'  made  to  the  outward  senses  should  tend  to  '*  disarm  their  boast- 
ed reasoning  of  its  ursurped  authority,"  or  "  eternally  to  annihilate  atheism,  pantheism, 
and  other  forms  of  unbelief,**  unless  by  eternally  annihilating  their  espousers  and  advo- 
cates, which  is  a  doom  that  Mr.  L.  probably  hardly  anticipates  even  for  such  scarlet 
dyed  delinqnenU  as  Kant,  Coleridge  and  Swedenborg.  If  the  incorrigibly  wicked  trans 
oendentalists  are  allowed  ftill  to  exist,  we  opine  that  their  transcendentalism  will  exist 
with  them,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  from  this  source  in  falsities,  so  far  are  thoy  in  heU» 
where  their  spirits  will  be  very  apt  to  remain,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  Lofd*t 
Second  Advent  Where  does  Mr.  L.  learn  that  the  **  dazzling  splendors**  of  the  Lard*t 
epiphany  have  any  intrinsic  efiicacy  to  tmnsform  the  darkness  of  error  into  the  light  of 
troth  1  We  commend  to  his  reflection  the  wordb  of  the  prophet ;  *<  Let  favor  be  showed 
10  tbe  wicked,  yet  wHl  he  not  learn  righteousness  :  in  tkt  kind  of  upriifUniU  wiUlu  dial 
«V«ftly,  and  will  not  b^iold  tht  majttty  of  th$  Lord,*' 

Noticing  in  the  papers  not  long  since  an  intimation  that  some  one  of  the  stars  as  seen 
through  the  telesc<fpe  appeared  now  to  be  iu  a  state  of  conflagration,  several  queries  oc- 
eiiried  as  demanding  solution  before  we  could  adopt  any  such  conclusion,  however 
anomalous  might  be  the  aspect  of  tliese  twinkling  orbs.  In  the  first  place,'  have  we  good 
iMtson  to  believe  that  the  stars  in  our  universe  are  suns,  and  that  their  constituent  mate- 
fial  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  sun  of  our  own  system  1  Analogy  would  doubtless  de- 
cide very  positively  in  the  affirmative.  If  so,  the  question  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  whal 
is  moant  by  a  sun's  being  on  fire  ?    Is  not  our  son— are  noc  all  sun»— viitnaUy  on  flea 
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•UdietlflM?  btiMra«Bf oUMrllaiy«l6iiMitino«r0wnoraiif odiKMmteatiuitftom 
Whidk  tlieir  haftt  mnd  light  originmi*— ooe  whie|i  woald  be  oApmblo  of  rabjectiiig  a  aofatf 
bodf  toeonflagmtioik  1  If  tOy  whmt  it  it,  and  what  are  iti  propertietl  Iithelig^tof 
■ooh  a  Aie  capable  of  making  itsdf  viiible  over  and  abore  that  of  the  natiTe  and  normal 
light  of  a  ran  1  The  only  theory  of  solar  conflagration  which  we  can  we&ooooeive  ii  that 
fraaded  npon  the  rappocition  of  an  opaqne  nncleus  rarrminded  by  a  Ivmlnoatenirelopty 
and  upon  the  possibility  of  this  immense  mass  taking  fire  Arom  within  and  the  flames  bnrsl* 
ing  through  its  extsrior  covering.  This  hypothesis  involves  too  many  violent  rappoeitions 
to  be  rationally  entertained.  Bat  grenting  that  these  stellar  bodies  were  actoally  capable 
of  some  kind  of  ignition  that  shoaid  give  rise  to  flames  emanating  to  a  great  eztant  on  every 
tide,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  should  shoot  forth  so  hi  from  Am  central  mass  as  to  caase 
any  perceptible  enlaigement  or  any  irregular  outline  in  the  visible  disc  of  die  star  to  ea 
eye  placed  at  such  an  immense  distance  as  our  planet  1  What  proportion  would  the  «■• 
MBt  of  the  radiation  of  the  flames  bear  to  the  diameter  of  the  whole  mass?  Until  these 
qnestions  are  answered  in  a  somewhat  satisfactory  manner  we  are  disposed  to  rest  in  the 
admission  oi  the  fact  of  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  at  times  of  oertain  elait 
for  which  even  science,  in  its  present  state,  is  wholly  unable  to  account. 

The  following  notice  has  at  least  the  circumstance  in  its  favor  of  relating  to  persons  of 
eomewhat  public  note  and  of  poesessing  that  kind  of  authenticity  which  arises  from  the 
non-denial  of  a  fact  asserted  when  such  a  denial  would  inevitably  be  made  were  the  as- 
•ertion  Alse. — •'  All  readers  of  Lieut.  Lynch's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  interested  in  Lieut,  Dale,  and  affected  by  the  circumstance  of  his  death,  as  re* 
corded  in  the  last  chapter.  A  writer  in  the  iVa^'oaoi  JnitOigtncer  says  that  on  the  34th  of 
July  ICrs.  Dale  was  riding  with  some  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  when  one  them  of  noticed 
an  unusual  depression  and  sadness  in  her  manner.  On  his  inquiring  the  cause  she  said 
to  him, '  I  wish  you  to  note  this  day ;  my  spirits  are  so  oppressed,  my  feelings  are  so  na* 
«ocountably  strange,  that  I  am  sure  some  great  calamity  awaits  me — note  it,  that  diis  is 
die  34th  of  July.'  It  was  the  day  her  husband  died.  At  the  last  preceding  accounts  he 
had  been  reported  as  in  perfect  health.  She  soon  saw  the  newspaper  report  of  his 
death,  and  returned  disconsolate  r  to  her  home  in  Boston  to  follow  her  husband  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  leaving  two  little  children  with  only  the  inheritance  of  their  £sther*s 
name  and  their  mother's  prayers." 

We  have  received  a  very  encouraging  letter  from  Laporte,  Ind.  The  writer  seods  for* 
ward  a  goodly  list  of  new  subscribers  and  says  moreover  in  concluding  :— '*  Some  of  as 
here  have  purchased  oecaslonaily  or  fell  upon  and  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  tha 
books  of  the  New  Church,  and,  unless  we  mistake  the  signs,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  get  up  a  litde  library  which  may  be  ready  for  any  who  have  ears  to  hear* 
We  request  of  you  that  you  would  make  out  and  forward  to  me  a  list  of  such  books  as 
you  would  recommend  to  us  to  purchase, — at  first  to  the  amount,  say,  of  #100.  We  eaa 
better  arrange  matters  here  by  having  such  a  schedule  before  us.'*  This  is  a  very  hope* 
ful  beginning  in  a  place  where  the  doctrines  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  bat  reoeni^ 
proclaimed. 

Professor  Olmsiead,  in  a  long  and  able  article,  gives  his  reason  for  believing  that  al^ 
though  there  may  be  and  is  an  absence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  has 
i^tlve  connection  with  Cholera.  The  only  connection  the  professor  thinks  exists, 
fiom  the  variation  of  heat  and  moisture.  One  important  fact,  long  suspected,  the  pio* 
ftssor  establishes,  and  that  is,  that  contamination  arises  from  sprinkling  the  streets  in  hot 
weather,  especially  if  they  are  in  a  filthy  condition,  since  water  is  no  sooner  applied  to 
••oh  mbstanoes  than  they  begin  to  fbrment  and  genemte  efiluvia,  whUe  the  streets,  whoa 
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Jato  which  the  mountain  descended  denotes  a  nation  of  the  Roman 
empire  (why  not  the  whole  empire  ?),  and  that  the  angels  symbolized 
bf  the  mountain  must  be  agents  therefore  that  acted  on  a  people  of 
tiiat  empire  ;  and  thence  that  into  which  the  sea  was  changea  was 
representative  of  their  blood  (where  blood,  it  appears,  contrary  to  the 
{ninciple,  is  a  symbol  of  blood).  And  such  agents  were  the  Vandals 
who  conquered  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  in  the  fifth  century, 
established  an  independent  government  there,  consigned  immense 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  death  by  the  sword,  and  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  into  Italy  and 
Qreece,  slaughtering  the  people,  sacking  and  burning  the  cities,  and 
^ffeading  the  country  with  devastation."  Such  is  Mr.  L.'s  interpret- 
^on,  founded  confessedly  on  an  apprehended  analogy  between  the 
qrmbol  and  the  subject,  in  regard  to  which,  however,  fifty  other  expo- 
Btors  might  fail  to  see  it  with  Mr.  L.'s  eyes,  as  in  fact,  the  history  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  book  makes  abundantly  manifest.  Yet  our 
author  seems  quite  averse  to  allowing  the  p6ssibility  of  any  other  ex- 
position being  correct.  ^  And  there  is  no  other  class  of  actors,  and  no 
other  species  of  agencv,  that  answers  in  that  manner  to  the  symbols, 
hi  the  consideration,  then,  that  there  is  no  other  explication  that  is 
not  wholly  ineligible,  and  that  this  has  all  the  elements  that  can  en- 
title a  solution  to  be  received  as  legitimate,  we  have  all  the  reasons 
that  we  can  with  propriety  ask,  for  regarding  this  as  the  true  inter- 
pretation." What  we  ask  is  positive  demonstration  that  this  and  no 
other  is  the  truly  meant  import  of  the  inditing  spirit  in  this  figured 
prediction.  We  understand  Mr.  L.  as  propounding  a  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, the  observance  of  which  will  preclude  conjecture.  But  it 
seems,  from  Mr.  L.'s  own  showing,  that  Grotius,  Hammond,  Cocceius, 
Daubuz,  Vitringa,  Mede,  Newton,  Cressener,  Cuninghame,  and  Dean 
Woodhouse,  have  each  of  them  proposed  a  different  solution  from 
that  of  Mr.  L.,  and  each  no  doubt  was  as  ready  as  Mr.  L.  to  suppose 
that  "  no  other  class  of  actors,  and  no  other  species  of  agency  answered 
to  the  symbols,"  and  that  every  other  explication  was  "  wholly  ineli- 
gible." We  do  not  design  by  this  to  intimate  that  Mr.  L.'s  interpret- 
ation may  not  be  more  "  legitimate"  than  any  of  the  others  which  he 
has  recited  ;  but  our  object  is  to  say  that  Mr.  L.  comes  to  his  conclu- 
don  on  the  subject  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  the  others,  viz., 
by  a  careftil  study  and  pondering  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and 
Qiot  in  virtue  of  any  inspired  rule  or  criterion  of  judgment. 
So  also  in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  the  third  trumpet. 

"  There  is  a  like  necessity  for  construing  the  symbols  of  the  third  trumpet, 
18  denoting  agents  of  an  order  that  differ  from  themselves ;  as  no  star  ever  fell 
m  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  embittered  one-third  of 
heir  waters  so  as  to  render  them  deadly,  and  cause  the  death  of  many  who 
[rank  them.  The  waters  must  again  be  taken  as  symbols  of  peoples  and 
dbes,  and  the  star  as  a  body  of  foreigners  making  a  descent  on  them,  and  in- 
piring  them  with  a  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a  passion  for  war  and  conquest, 
ike  that  by  which  they  became  destructive  to  those,  who  afterwards  under- 
ook  to  appropriate  them  to  their  use  by  conquest ;  and  the  symbolization 
tins  construed  had  a  conspicuous  fulfilment  in  the  fifth  cenXxitv .  tYi^  ^^^ 
ent  of  Attiia  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire,  his  conquest  oi  t^e  Uv;>«a  ^QU%>^Dk& 
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Danube  and  Rhiney  and  in  the  north  of  Ital^i  and  conflicts  with  the  1 
Ostrogoths,  Alans,  and  Romans,  who  united  in  resisting  him,  infused  int( 
as  a  new  element,  a  spirit  of  independence  and  love  of  war  and  con^ui 
his  own,  which  led  them  ever  after,  on  the  one  hand,  to  oppose  all  mi 
of  their  territories  by  new  bands  from  the  north,  and  on  the  other,  by  tl 
tablishment  as  independent  nations,  to  endeavor  for  many  ages  to  c 
one  another,  that  generally  resulted  in  a  vast  destruction  of  the  in^ 
The  French,  English,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Italians,  have  been  ao 
with  hostile  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  engaged  in  almost  in< 
wars  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  and  Italy  has  often  been  the! 
ground." — Tkeol.  and  Lit.  Journal^  No.  II. 

Here  also  a  score  of  interpretations  might  easily  be  given, 
of  them  having  to  oar  minds  far  more  intrinsic  probability  tha 
of  Mr.  L.  As  stars  are  admitted  by  Mr.  L.  to  be  in  some  case 
bols  of  religious  teachers^  and  as  fountains  evidently  stand  else 
for  truths  of  doctrine,  the  falling  of  the  star  upon  die  fountain 
embittering  their  waters,  would  seem  much  more  naturally  to  s 
forth  the  apostacy  of  a  religious  teacher,  and  the  poisoning  the  ' 
of  truth  by  the  inculcation  of  heretical  doctrines,  such  as  those 
Arians,  in  respect  to  which  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  Ulphilas^ 
its  prime  apostles,  says,  that  ''he  infected  the  barbaric  , world 
heresy,'*  and  that  Arianism,  as  taught  by  him,  was  the  means  i 
fusing  a  deadly  poison  into  the  cup  of  salvationJ^  This  strike 
mueh  more  like  tne  action  of  the  ^  star  Wormwood''  than  thatoi 
with  his  ravaging  hordes.  Indeed,  Mr.  L.  himself  recognizes 
the  import  of  the  symbol  in  another  connexion.  ^  There  is  a 
blance  between  the  attempts  of  a  monster  dragon  to  destroy 
woman  by  casting  a  flood  of  water  from  its  mouth,  and  the  end 
of  usurping  and  apostate  rulers  to  sweepa  body  of  pure  wor 
by  a  torrent  of  false  doctrines^  and  superstitious  and  idolatrou 
There  is  a  likeness  between  the  opening  of  the  earth  and  abs4 
of  such  a  flood,  and  the  reception  by  the  multitude  of  the  dc 
ajid  superstitions  of  their  rulers"  (p.  232).  But  we  allude 
simply  to  evince  how  completely  arbitrary  are  the  constructic 
by  Mr.  L.  upon  the  prophetic  symbols,  notwithstanding  his  s 
crying  up  of  a  law  of  interpretation  which  has  all  the  certit 
geometry  and  algebra. 

So  also  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  having  the 
under  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  her  hea 
being  on  the  eve  of  parturition.  After  dwelling  at  greater 
than  was  necessary  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  any  ^ut- 
event  to  be  indicated,  he  goes  on  to  give  the  true  interpre 
^  She  must  of  necessity  be  taken  as  representing  agents,  not  li 
self  in  stature,  condition,  and  agency,  but  of  a  different  and 
gouB  order.  She  symbolizes,  not  a  woman,  or  succession  of  t 
bat  a  community  of  the  worshipers  of  God ;  as  is  shown  by  h 
sequent  flight,  and  residence  in  the  desert — a  body  as  vast  i 

Earison  .of  a  single  church,  or  congregation  of  worshipers, 
erself  was,  compared  to  an  ordinary  woman  our  race.     He 
child  mnbolizes  a  race  of  princes  whom  the  church  desired  to  < 
to  the  iitipwi^l  throDiey  and  her  end»&NOT^  \.o  X^^ax^  xJoa  effoi 
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Our  object  thus  far  has  been  to  unfold,  as  distinctly  as  our  com« 
pelled  brevity  would  allow,  the  peculiar  features  of  Mr.  Lord's  theory 
in  regard  to  the  figurative  and  symbolical  language  of  Scripture. 
We  h&ve  viewed  his  principles  mainly  in  the  abstract,  reserving  to  a 
subsequent  page  the  display  of  their  practical  bearing  in  the  inter- 
^pretation  of  the  holy  volume.     That  he  has  investigated  the  nature 
and  genius  of  tropical  speech  with  great  assiduity,  that  he  has  more 
nicely  discriminated  the  various  species  of  Ifigures,  and  more  acutely 
analysed  their  several  functions  and  laws,  than  any  former  writer  on 
sacred  tropology,  it  is  probably  no  more  than  just  to  admit.     We 
Would  not  detract  from  any  real  value  which  his  labors  may  possess. 
We  give  him  credit  for  a  certain  acuminated  aDSthetic  sense  in  deal- 
ing with  the  rhetorical   elements  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  this 
keen  perception,  coupled  with  a  powerful  logic  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  his  pre-established  data,  has  enabled  him  to  detect  and  expose  the 
fallacies  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  does  not  only  with  a 
master  hand  but  also  with  the  air  of  one  whose  tender  mercies  do  not 
offer  any  very  strong  protest  against  the  most  unflinching  vivisection 
of  his  suljjects.     In  forming  this  judgment  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished, we  contemplate  him  as  occupying  and  acting  upon  the  same 
plane  with  the  great  mass  of  commentators  and  critics — the  plane  of 
the  literal  sense,  which  is  far  below  the  lofly  level  gained  by  the  New- 
cbnrchman.     He  looks  down  from  his  spiritual  eminence  upon  the  bat- 
tle field  on  which  Mr.  L.  is  engaged  with  his  opponents,  as  did  Moses^ 
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Aaron,  and  Har  upon  the  Amalekites  and  Israelites  warring  in  tk^ 
vale  below,  albeit  with  far  less  interest  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest 
He  can  deem  it  a  very  easy  matter  for  our  author  to  discomfit  a  legioi 
of  mistaken  expositors  by  hurling  at  them  his  exegetical  missiles,  o] 
by  conjuring  up  against  them  the  ghosts  of  murder^ed  metaphors,  o 
bleeding  symbols,  of  maimed  allegories,  and  of  halting  hypocatastasa 
But  when  the  victory  is  achieved  what  trophies  are  won  for  truth' 
What  positively  new  light  is  shed  upon  the  inner  mysteries  of  Reve 
lation  ?  What  clew  is  put  into  our  hands  to  conduct  us  to  the  mind  o: 
the  Spirit  in  those  higher  oracles  whose  burden  is  the  workings  of  tb 
regenerate  life  and  the  soul's  conjunction  with  its  Divine  source' 
Mr.  L.  may  demonstrate  that  a  host  of  his  predecessors  in  the  depart 
ment  of  prophetic  interpretation  have  been  wrong,  but  it  by  no  mean 
follows  from  this  that  he  himself  is  right.  He  may  have  pointed  ou 
the  rocks — the  immane  dorsum — on  which  others  have  split,  and  yc 
a  beacon  may  be  necessary  to  warn  the  unwary  off  from  the  quidi 
sands  that  beset  his  own  track.  Indeed,  we  incur  little  hazard  in  thi 
attempt  to  show  that  in  many  instances  Mr.  L.  has  himself  fallei 
into  the  very  errors  for  which  he  castigates  so  severely  most  of  hi 
predecessors.  While  he  declaims  against  rash  and  arbitrary  con 
structions,  and  a  disregard  of  first  principles,  it  were  easy  to  siddae 
proof  that  he  again  and  again  lays  himself  open  to  the  same  charge 
The  sequel  of  our  remarks  will  irce  us  from  censure  on  the  score  Q 
making  gratuitous  assertions.  Our  object,  however,  at  present  is  t 
put  to  the  probation  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  prominent  prind 
pies.  We  would  see  whether,  between  him  and  his  opponents,  it  b 
not  '*  each  claiming  truth  and  truth  disclaiming  both." 
•  It  is  evident  that  nothing  looms  up  to  the  view  of  Mr.  L.  with  mor 
imposing  grandeur  than  the  law  which  he  regards  himself  as  having 
established  in  respect  to  the  symbol,  to  wit,  that  the  agent  or  action  o 
object  denoted  by  the  symbol  should  be  of  a  different  order  from  th 
symbol  itself.  **  The  first  great  law  of  symbolization  is,  that  the  sym 
bol  and  that  which  it  symbolizes,  are  of  different  species  or  orders. 
This  canon  he  considers  as  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  revelatio 
itself,  inasmuch  as  the  inspired  interpretations  of  the  symbols  occurrin 
in  the  prophets  will  always  be  found  to  conform  to  it.  This  law  c 
symbols,  therefore,  he  holds  to  be  a  revealed  law,  entitled  to  th 
same  reverential  regard  with  any  other  portion  of  the  body  of  Scrij] 
ture.  He  does  indeed  admit  exceptions,  but  these  he  contends  do  nc 
invalidate  the  principle,  as  they  grow  out  of  the  exigency  of  the  ca» 
and  occur  only  where  no  analogous  representatives  could  be  founc 
as  in  regard  to  the  Lord  himself,  to  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs,  the  saint 
raised  to  life,  &c.  Granting  now  an  intrinsic  truth  to  this  can<M 
how  far  does  it  go  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
of  prophecy?  From  its  very  nature  the  law  is  negative  and  not  poj 
itive.  It  merely  enables  us  to  say  that  a  given  symbol  does  not  n 
present  a  given  subject,  but  it  does  not  itself  inform  us  what  it  doi 
represent.  It  is  a  chemical  test  which  detects  a  spurious  coin,  bv 
does  not  precipitate  a  genuine  one.  It  is  a  staff  which  wards  o 
enemies,  but  not  a  magic  wand  that  summons  aiding  spirits.    It  is 
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fan  that  winnows  away  the  chaff,  but  not  a  measure  yielding  good 
grain.     By  means  of  the  principle  Mr.  L.  may  expose  fifty  false  in- 
terpretations without  eatablishing  one  true  one.    We  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  something  gained  even  on  this  score.    It  is  well  to  have 
a  criterion  that  shall  enable  us  at  once  to  reject  a  false  construction, 
but  it  would  seem  that  a  rule  of  such  vaunted  value  should  enable  us 
to  do  more  than  this.     A  canon  of  interpretation  of  which  it  can  be 
said,  that  *'  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  geometry,  algebra,  or  flux- 
ions are  not  more  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  than  are  the  means  which  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah  and  John  furnish  to  the  explication  of 
tfieir  visions,"  ought  to  be  capable  of  yielding  results  of  a  far  more 
positive   character  than  any  thing  iwe    have    yet  found  in    the 

rcimens  of  Mr.  'L.'s  symbol-craft  in  any  of  his  works.  Yet 
this  rule  he  claims  the  sanction  of  divine  authority,  and  has 
given  a  list  of  148  interpreted  symbols  out  of  the  grand  total  of 
415,  which  he  says  comprises  the  whole  number  employed  in  the 
Scriptures.  These  interpreted  cases,  he  contends,  are  amply  sufii- 
cient  to  indicate  that  the  laws  by  which  they  are  framed  are  the  laws 
universally  of  the  several  classes  of  symbols  to  which  they  are  applied. 
No  reason  exists  for  declining  to  take  them  as  exemplifying  the  laws 
of  symbols  in  all  cases.  There  are  no  other  laws  of  symbolization  re- 
vealed in  the  prophecies,  nor  any  symbols  that  are  known  to  be  em- 
ployed on  different  principles.  This  certainly  is  building  a  very  high 
fence  around  one's  theoretical  manor-grounds.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
vl^ther  it  has  any  pregnable  points.  For  this  purpose  we  present  the 
reader  with  several  specimens  of  his  interpretation. 

In  the  second  No.  of  the  **Theol.  and  Lit.  Journal,'*  Mr.  L.  has 
given  an  extended  list  of  the  symbols  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
amounting,  as  was  observed,  to  415  in  all.  They  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically as  follows. 

Abyss  in  the  earth.    Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  11 ;  xx.  1,  3. 

Abyss  of  waters.    Rev.  xi.  7 ;  xvii.  8. 

Air.    Rev.  ix.  2;  xvi.  17. 

Altar  of  incense.    Ezekiel  xli .  22.    Rev.  viii.  3,  5  ;  ix.  13 ;  xiv.  18. 

Altar  of  sacrifice.    Ezek.  ix.  2  :  xl.  47.    Rev.  vi.  9  ;  xi.  1. 

Ancient  of  Days.    Daniel  vii.  9-13. 

Ancients  of  Israel.     Ezek.  viii.  11,  12 ;  ix.  6. 

Angels.    Daniel  vii.  10.    Rev.  v.  11  ]  vii.  1,  2,  11  j  viii.  3-6  ;  ix.  15; 

X.  1 ;  xii..7,  8  ;  xiv.  6,  8, 9, 15,  18,  19  ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  17. 
Angels  that  have  fallen.    Rev.  xii.  7, 8,  9. 
Angel  of  the  star  and  pit.    Rev.  ix.  1,  11. 
Apostles.    Rev.  xviii.  20. 
Arches.    Ezek.  xl.  16, 22,  and  many  others. 
Ark  of  the  covenant    Rev.  xi.  19. 
Armageddon.    Rev.  xvi.  16. 
Annies  of  heaven.    Rev.  xix.  14, 19. 
Armies  of  the  kings  and  wild  beast.    Rev.  xix.  19. 
Artisans.    Rev.  xviii.  22. 

Attendants,  as  assisting  priests  or  servants.    Zech.  iii.  4,  5, 7,  8. 
Balance.    Ezek.  v.  1.    Rev.  vi.  5. 
Band*.    Ezek.iv.8.    Daniel  iv.  15, 23. 
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Bank  of  the  river.    Ezek.  xlvii.  7,  12.    Rev.  xxii.  2. 
Barley.    Rev.  vi.  6.    Ezek.iv.  9. 
Battering  rams.    Ezek.  iv.  2. 
Battle.    Rev.  xvi.  14;  XX.8. 
Bay.    Zech.  vi.  3. 
&c.  &c. 

How  it  is  that  Mr.  L.  should  have  thought  of  limiting  the  number 
of  symbols  to  415,  we  can  hardly  imagine,  when  we  will  pledge  our* 
selves  at  any  time  to  add,  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  one  hundred  to 
the  list  that  are  just  as  well  entitled  to  a  place  as  those  which  he  has 
selected.  At  any  rate,  if  their  claim  is  disputed,  we  will  engage  to 
show  that  it  is  upon  the  most  arbitrary  grounds.  By  what  rule  .shall 
the  following  for  instance  be  excluded  ? — serpent^  arroWf  Balaam^  Balh 
ylon^  Egypt,  bride  or  wife^  Canaan^  &c.,  &c. 

But  waiving  this  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  interpretations  which  he 
exhibits  as  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God  of  several  of  these  symbols. 

Dan.  ii.  31-45.  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands 
"symbolizes  the  kings  whom  God  is  to  establish  in  his  kingdom.** 
But  who  are  these  kings  ?  Are  they  literal  or  figurative  ?  And  how 
do  the  "  kings"  difier  from  the  "  kingdom,"  which,  instead  of  kings,  is 
expressly  declared,  v.  44,  45,  to  be  symbolized  by  this  inconoclastic 
stone  : — "  The  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  those  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand 
forever."    It  is  a  kingdom  which  is  to  destroy  the  image. 

Dan.  iv.  10,  12,  22.  "  The  tree  denotes  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  its  height 
and  beauty,  his  greatness  and  conspicuity  ;  its  fair  leaves  and 
branches  his  splendid  habiliments  and  badges."  We  find  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  represent  the 
royal  attire.  Moreover,  if,  as  our  author  says,  beasts  and  birds  repre- 
sent the  king's  subjects,  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  are  not  informed  by 
the  interpreting  angel,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  birds  dwelling 
in  the  branches  of  the  symbolic  tree  ?  Did  his  subjects  lodge  in  the 
folds  of  his  garments  ? 

Dan.  vii.  9.  The  "  Ancient  of  days"  is  a  symbol  of  the  Most  High. 
But  why  is  not  this  a  direct  denomination  instead  of  a  symbol  ?  Did 
the  prophet  actually  behold  some  symbolical  personage  who  was  pri- 
marily intended  by  the  title  ?  If  so,  in  what  form  ?  In  that  of  a  ven- 
erable man  with  snowy  locks  and  aged  mien  ?  But  this  would  be 
to  contradict  the  position  so  expressly  assumed,  that  no  created  being 
can  be  properly  made  a  representative  of  the  Most  High.  "  The  same 
reason  that  renders  it  unsuitable  that  the  Redeemer  should  be  sym- 
bolized by  a  created  agent  obviously  renders  it  improper  that  God  the 
Father  should  be  represented  by  a  creature."  Wc  wait  therefore  for 
a  declaration  of  the  sense  in  which  the  "  Ancient  of  days"  is  a  symbol 
denoting  God  the  Father,  or  the  Most  High.  Why  is  not  God  8had- 
dai  or  Almighty  as  much  a  symbol  of  Jehovah,  or  the  Son  of  Man  a 
symbol  of  Jesus,  as  the  title  before  us  a  symbol  of  the  Father  ? 

Zech.  i.  S-1 1.  "  The  horsemen  seen  by  Zechariali  are  interpreted  as 
symbolizing  those  whom  God  sent  forth  to  traverse  the  earth  as  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  doubtless,  and  the  effect  of  whose  ministry  was,  that 
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tie  earth  sat  still,  or  its  population  was  at  rest.**  This  Mr.  L.  gives 
«fcs  the  inspired  interpretation  of  the  angel,  which  is  singularly  enough 
qualified  in  his  report  by  a  doubtless,  which  secretly  hints  at  a  doubtful. 
The  fact  is,  however,  the  horsemen  are  not  afiirmed  to  be  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  nor  do  competent  authorities  acquaint  us  with  any  period 
of  gospel-history  when  such  an  effect  was  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  If  it  be  said  that  the  period  is  yet  future,  we  demand  the 
seasons  for  the  averment,  for  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  whole  chapter  refers  to  substantially  the  same  order  of 
events  as  that  indicated  by  the  scattering  power  of  the  four  horns  which 
Mr.  L.  himself  interprets  of  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks  and 
Homans.  As  then  the  assigning  of  the  sense  of  gospel-ministers  to 
the  symbol  of  the  horsemen  is  wholly  gratuitous,  this  case  can  have 
no  force  as  an  example  of  the  inspired  interpretation  of  symbols. 

Rev,  i.  20.     The  seven  stars  denote  "  the  messengers  of  the  seven 
churches."    But  the  Lord  says  they  are  the  angels  of  the  churches, 
and  though  it  is  true  that  angel  is  a  term  denoting  a  messenger,  yet  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  idea  of  messenger  was  intended  to  be  the 
prominent  idea  conveyed  in  this  passage  by  angel, 
•mRev.  vii.  9, 13-17.     The  palm-bearing  multitude  represents  "  a  mul- 
titude of  men  in  the  body  who  survived  the  great  tribulation."    On  the 
first  reading  of  this  we  had  not  the  least  conception  that  by  '^  men  in 
tiie  body,"  our  author  intended  any  others  than  men  living  on  earth  in 
their  natural  bodies  and  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity.     But 
we  became  enlightened  as  we  proceeded,  although  at  a  very  slow 
rate.     For  while  they  are  of  our  race,  yet  they  are  not  risen  and  glori- 
fied saints,  as  they  are  discriminated  from  the  living  creatures  and 
elders  that  represent  the  redeemed  that  have  died.     They  represent 
therefore^  a  different  order  of  the  race.     Still  they  are  sanctified,  as 
they  have  purified  their  robes  in  Christ's  blood.     They  are  justified 
and  freed  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin.    They  have  entered  on 
a  new  and  glorious  life.     They  have  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation, 
and  are  never  more  to  suffer  trials,  but  are  to  serve  God  day  and 
night  in  his  temple,  and  God  is  to  dwell  with  them.     Still  they  are  in 
bodies,  and  in  natural  bodies,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  predicates  as- 
cribed to  them.     They  are  to  live  in  our  world  ;  otherwise  the  pro- 
mise of  exemption  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  heat  would  have  no, ap- 
propriateness.    Their  period  is  to  be  after  the  advent  of  Christ  and 
the  commencement  of  his  visible  reign  on  earth,  as  is  shown  by  the 
promise  that  he  shall  guide  them,  and  le^d  them  to  the  fountains 
of  the  waters  of    life.     Who    are   they?      What  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  such  a  nondescript  class  of  beings  inhabiting  the  earth  in 
natural  bodies,  yet  free  from  sin  and  its  curse,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
personal  presence  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom  ?     The  question  is  answer- 
ed.    •*They  denote  the  saints,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  who  are  to  live 
at  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  are  to  be  gathered  by  the  risen  and 
glorified  saints  symbolized  by  the  majestic  being  seated  on  a  white 
eloud,  and  are  to  continue  in  the  natural  body  and  live  a  perfect  and 
blessed  life  until  transfigured."  (!)    But  when  are  they  to  be  trans- 
figured?   The  living  saints,  according  to  Paul,  are  to  be  changed  in 
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the  twinkling  of  an.  eye  at  the  coming  of  Christy  and  not  at  some  ii 
definite  period  afterwards.  And  then  as  to  the  "  gathering,"  if  th^» 
reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  intended  by  this  process  as  per^ 
formed  by  the  symbolic  being  seated  on  a  white  cloud,  who  is  like  th^ 
Son  of  Man,  and  yet  is  not  He  (as  our  author  affirms) ;  we  find  th^ 
problem  solved  somewhat  farther  on.  The  passage  referred  to,  it  wilL 
be  recollected,  is  the  following : — "  And  another  angel  came  out  of" 
the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the  cloudy 
Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe. 
And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the  earth  ;  mA 
the  earth  was  reaped."  The  symbolic  reaper  in  this  verse  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  L.,  a  risen  and  glorified  saint  who  represents  a  similar  class 
of  beings,  that  is,  ^  human  beings  raised  from  the  dead  in  glory  like 
the  human  form  of  Christ  in  his  exaltation.  He  obviously  is  not  the 
representative  of  angels."  He  represents,  according  to  Mr.  L.,  a  risen 
and  glorified  portion  of  the  human  race  whose  office  it  is  to  harvest 
the  sanctified  then  living  on  the  earth  and  who  are  the  same  with  the 
palm-bearing  multitude.  '*  He  personates  beings  of  his  own  order, 
therefore,  and  his  agency  is  symbolic  of  the  gathering  of  the  saints 
who  are  living  at  the  coming  of  Christ  which  is  foretold  in  the  pre- 
diction, Matt.  xxiv.  31,  that  he  shall  send  his  angels  or  messengers  and 
gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds."  **  As  crops  are  harvested  for  the 
purpose  of  preservation  and  appropriation  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  raised  ;  so  the  feaping  of  the  subjects  of  this  harvest  xlenotes  their 
being  gathered  for  preservation  and  appropriation  to  the  ends  for 
•which  they  are  sanctified.  The  symbol  thus  foreshows  that  ere  the 
final  destruction  of  the  vassals  of  antichrist,  the  living  saints  are  to 
be  gathered  together  for  preservation,  and  probably  for  the  judgment 
and  acceptance  which  are  symbolized  by  the  parable  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  that  the  raised  and  glorified 
dead,  symbolized  by  the  reaper,  arc  to  be  the  angels  who  are  to  gather 
together  the  elect,  and  that  they  are  previously  to  descend  to  the 
clouds,  await  the  approach  of  the  great  moment,  and  receive  a  signal 
from  heaven  when  to  enter  on  their  work.'*  All  this,  it  is  evident,  runs 
on  in  quite  a  novel  vein  of  suggestion,  but  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
following  ?  **That  this  symbol  cannot  personate  men  in  the  natural 
body,  is  seen  also  from  the  relation  in  which  men  are  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  agency.  It  is  on  men  and  the  sanctified,  that  the  acts 
symbolized  by  reaping  are  to  be  exerted ;  and,  like  grain,  they  are  to 
be  subjected  to  their  agency  whom  he  represents,  in  a  passive  re- 
lation.  They  are  to  be  gathered  by  force  from  the  scene  in  which 
they  live,  and  placed  in  another,  for  preservation  and  appropriation  to 
the  end  for  which  they  are  sanctified.  There  is  no  moral  agency  by 
which  men  are  passively  transferred  from  one  scene  to  another,  in  a 
manner  symbolizing  the  reaping  of  a  grain  field  by  a  risen  and  glori- 
fied saint,  stooping  from  a  cloud." — ThcoL  and  Lit.  Jour.  No.  II.  p.  244. 
What  idea  to  form  of  this/orctWc  deliverance  of  men  that  are  so  high- 
ly sanctified  and  who  might  be  supposed  readily  to  yield  to  an  ad- 
monition to  remove  from  a  perilous  proximity  and  transfer  themselves 
to  a  place  of  safety,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  as  we  are  also  what 
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aagwers  could  be  given  to  an  army  of  queries  that  suggest  themselves 
in  view  of  this  scheme  of  eschatology,  but  which  our  limits  will  not 
sdlow  us  to  propose.  We  can  only  say  of  the  whole,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  Shakspeare's  personages,  after  wandering  for  a  long  time 
through  unknown  forest  wilds,  '*  Kerens  a  maze  trod  indeed  through 
forthrights  and  meanders !" 

Rev.  xiii.  7.  The  wild  beast  of  seven  heads  is  a  symbol  of  civil 
rulers  ;  so  likewise  its  head  and  horns  both  denote  kings.  This  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  heads  and  horns,  but  not  in  regard  to 
the  beast  himself.  He  is  no  where  said  to  denote  civil  rulers  ;  be- 
sides, this  would  be  to  confound  the  body  of  the  beast  with  his  heads, 
^\idiich,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  Mr.  L.  does  throughout. 
Ifet  he  is  professing  to  give  us  all  along  inspired  expositions  of  the 
symbols. 

.  Rev.  xix.  7,  8.  The  Lamb's  wife  and  also  the  New  Jerusalem, 
iHrhich  is  equivalent,  symbolize  the  risen,  justified,  and  glorified  saints. 
This  again  is  gratuitously  said.  The  interpreting  angel  does  not 
affirm  that  those  who  constitute  the  New  Jerusalem  are  saints  who 
liave  risen  from  the  dead  in  Mr.  L.'s  sense  of  resurrection,  which  is 
that  of  the  body.  Neither  is  it  said  that  the  souls  of  those  who  were  be- 
beaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  who  sat  on  thrones  and  reigned 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  are  the  same  with  the  saints  who  con- 
stitute the  Lamb's  wife  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  is  Mr.  L.'s 
inference  growing  out  of  his  peculiar  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  it  will 
be  found,  in  numerous  instances,  that  what  he  has  set  down  as  tfi- 
spired  interpretation,  is  no  more  than  his  own  interpretation,  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  admit  as  of  divine  authority.  We  deny  most 
emphatically  the  truth  of  his  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in 
this  connexion.  If  he  believes  that  this  is  the  true  intent  of  the  oracle, 
let  him  propound  it  as  his  belief  formed  from  the  best  light  he  can 
obtain ;  but  let  him  not  exalt  his  conjectural  commentary  to  a  level 
with  the  authority  of  the  text  itself.  We  are  here  reminded  of  one  of 
Mr.  L.'s  own  sentences  in  speaking  of  Faber,  **  What  certainty  of  in- 
terpretation can  there  be,  if  the  prophecy  may  thus  be  wrested  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  expositor,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his  false  hy- 
pofliesis  ?" 

Rev.  viii.  8,  11  ;  xvi.  4,  5.  Rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,  spoken 
ot  under  the  judgments  of  the  second  and  third  trumpets,  and  of  the 
second  and  third  vials,  denote  peoples.  This  again  is  inference.  The 
angel  merely  says,  "  The  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore 
sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues."  These 
Mr.  L.  himself  admits  were  "  waters  that  were  seen  surrounding  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome  "  which  must  of  course  have  been  the  sea,  and  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  rivers  and  fountains  denote  the 
same,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  with  the  sea. 

Dan.  ii.  41,  42,  43.  The  inadhesion  of  the  iron  and  clay  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image  represents  the  want  of  union  between  the  mo- 
narchs  and  their  people  holding  the  elective  franchise.  This  will 
be  seen  to  be  an  inference,  and  a  very  far-fetched  one,  by  any  one 
who  will  consult  the  passages  referred  to.  He  will  have  to  look  long 
before  finding  any  allusion  to  the  ^  elective  franchise." 
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Dan.  vii.  20,  21,  25.    The  investiture  of  one  like  the  Son  of  jM 
with  dominion  over  all  nations,  signifies  the  investiture  of  Christ  am 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  on  earth,  in  which  his  risen  sain 
are  to  reign  with  Him.     Where  does  Mr.  L.  find  anything  in 
angePs  explanation  respecting  the  risen  saints  reigning  with  Christ 
in  his  kingdom  on  earth  ?     What   is  this  but  compelling  the  Wordi. 
of  God  to  bear  witness  to  a  private  interpretation  of  our  own  F 
**He  that  hafli  my  word  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.     What  is 
the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord." 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  this  Mr.  L.  professes  to  be  stating 
the  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  propounding  his  own. 
He  adduces  the  above,  among  a  multitude  of  similar  instances,  as 
illustrative  of  what  he  declares  to  be  the  general  law  of  symbols,  to 
wit,  that  they  shall  be  of  a  different  order  from  the  persons  or  things 
represented.  This  may  be  true  in  the  main,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  it  is ;  but  we  think  It  clear  that  in  the  above  cases  he  has 
failed  to  invest  the  rule  with  the  divine  sanction,  as  he  claims  with  & 
certain  confidence  of  tone  to  have  done.  Not  only  so  ;  the  rule  not 
only  fails  in  several  cases  to  be  duly  authenticated ;  but  even  should 
this  be  granted,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  principle  is  wholly 
inadeauate  to  the  emergenc}' — that  it  does  not  afford  a  competent 
Key  lo  aecipner  the  enigmas  of  the  prophets,  and  is,  therefore,  unde- 
serving the  high  laudations  which  Mr.  L.  bestows  upon  it. 

In  the  article  on  the  "  Laws  of  Symbolic  Representation"  {Theol. 
^  Lit  Journal,  No.  IL),  from  which  we  have  thus  far  for  the  most 
part  quoted,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  the  asserted  law  is  indispen- 
sable, as  a  clew  by  which  alone  a  large  clstss  of  uninterpreted  sym- 
bols can  be  explained  consistently  with  the  truth  of  the  prophecies. 
They  admit,  he  says,  of  no  explication  that  can  be  verified,  except  on 
the  ground  that  the  agents  and  acts  foreshown  are  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  those  by  which  they  are  represented.  One  of  these  is  the 
symbolic  apparatus  of  the  second  trumpet,  viz.  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain falling  into  the  sea,  and  turning  one-third  of  the  waters  into 
blood,  and  destroy ing^ne-third  of  the  fish  and  of  the  ships.  This 
cannot,  of  course,  denote  any  event  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  no 
explosive  elements  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  accumulated  in 
such  quantity  at  one  point  in  the  earth,  as  would  be  adequate  to 
throw  up  a  vast  mountain  from  its  base,  and  project  it  into  the  sea. 
Something  else  then  must  be  represented  by  the  symbol,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely here  that  we  need  the  aid  which  Mr.  L.'s  rule  does  not  afford  us. 
We  want  a  positive  intimation  as  to  the  import  of  the  imagery.  But  no 
such  adminicular  hint  occurs,  and  we  are  thrown  upon  analogy  for  our 
clew.  "  There  is  an  analogy,"  says  Mr.  L.,  "  between  the  symbolic 
dejection  of  such  a  volcanic  mountain  into  the  sea  and  destruction 
by  it  of  fish  and  ships,  and  a  sudden  and  novel  invasion  of  an  empire 
by  an  extraordinary  people,  conquering  a  province,  establishing  a  se- 
parate and  independent  government,  and  sending  from  their  capital 
slaughtering  and  devastating  armies  into  the  surrounding  regions. 
And  as  waters  are  interpreted  in  the  prophecy  as  the  symbols  of  peo- 
ples and  multitudes  and  nations  and  tongues,  we  know  that  the  sea 
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into  which  the  monntain  descended  denotes  a  nation  of  the  Ronoian 
empire  (why  not  the  whole  empire  ?),  and  that  the  angels  symbolized 
1>y  the  mountain  must  be  agents  therefore  that  acted  on  a  people  of 
that  empire  ;  and  thence  that  into  which  the  sea  was  changed  was 
representative  of  their  blood  (where  blood,  it  appears,  contrary  to  the 
principle,  is  a  symbol  of  blood).     And  such  agents  were  the  Vandals 
^who  conquered  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  in  the  fifth  century, 
established  an  independent  government  there,  consigned  immense 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  death  by  the  sword,  and  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  into  Italy  and 
Greece,  slaughtering  the  people,  sacking  and  burning  the  cities,  and 
^reading  the  country  with  devastation."    Such  is  Mr.  L.'s  interpret- 
ation, founded  confessedly  on  an  apprehended  analogy  between  the 
symbol  and  the  subject,  in  regard  to  which,  however,  fifty  other  expo- 
sitors might  fail  to  see  it  with  Mr.  L.'s  eyes,  as  in  fact,  the  history  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  book  makes  abundantly  manifest.     Yet  our 
author  seems  quite  averse  to  allowing  the  p6ssibility  of  any  other  ex- 
position being  correct.     ^  And  there  is  no  other  class  of  actors,  and  no 
other  species  of  agency,  that  answers  in  that  manner  to  the  symbols. 
In  the  consideration,  then,  that  there  is  no  other  explication  that  is 
^ot  wholly  ineligible,  and  that  this  has  all  the  elements  that  can  en- 
title a  solution  to  be  received  as  legitimate,  we  have  all  the  reasons 
that  we  can  with  propriety  ask,  for  regarding  this  as  the  true  inter- 
pretation."   What  we  ask  is  positive  demonstration  that  this  and  no 
«ther  is  the  truly  meant  import  of  the  inditing  spirit  in  this  figured 
prediction.     We  understand  Mr.  L.  as  propounding  a  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, the  observance  of  which  will  preclude  conjecture.    But  it 
seems,  from  Mr.  L.'s  own  showing,  that  Grotius,  Hammond,  Cocceius, 
Daubuz,  Vitringa,  Mede,  Newton,  Cressener,  Cuninghame,  and  Dean 
Woodhouse,  have  each  of  them  proposed  a  different  solution  from 
that  of  Mr.  L.,  and  each  no  doubt  was  as  ready  as  Mr.  L.  to  suppose 
that  "  no  other  class  of  actors,  and  no  other  species  of  agency  answered 
to  the  symbols,"  and  that  every  other  explication  was  "  wholly  ineli- 
gible."   We  do  not  design  by  this  to  intimate  that  Mr.  L.'s  interpret- 
ation may  not  be  more  **  legitimate"  than  any  of  the  others  which  he 
has  recited  ;  but  our  object  is  to  say  that  Mr.  L.  comes  to  his  conclu* 
sion  on  the  subject  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  the  others,  viz., 
by  a  careful  study  and  pondering  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and 
not  in  virtue  of  any  inspired  rule  or  criterion  of  judgment. 
So  also  in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  the  third  trumpet. 

'*  There  is  a  like  necessity  for  construing  the  symbols  of  the  third  trumpet, 
as  denoting  agents  of  an  order  that  differ  from  themselves ;  as  no  star  ever  feu 
on  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  embittered  one-third  of 
their  waters  so  as  to  render  them  deadly,  and  cause  the  death  of  many  who 
drank'  them.  The  waters  must  again  be  taken  as  symbols  of  peoples  and 
thbes,  and  the  star  as  a  body  of  foreigners  making  a  descent  on  them,  and  in- 

Sihng  them  with  a  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a  passion  for  war  and  conquest, 
:e  that  by  which  they  became  destructive  to  those,  who  afterwards  under- 
took to  appropriate  them  to  their  use  by  conquest ;  and  the  symbolization 
thus  construed  had  a  conspicuous  fulfilment  in  the  fifth  century.  The  des- 
cent of  Attiia  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire,  his  conquest  of  the  tribes  along  the 
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Danube  and  Rhine,  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  conflicts  with  the  Franki,  I 
Ostrogoths,  Alans,  and  Romans,  who  united  in  resisting  him,  infused  into  them,  ^ 
as  a  new  element,  a  spirit  of  independence  and  love  of  war  and  concjuest  hke 
his  own,  which  led  them  ever  after,  on  the  one  hand,  to  oppose  all  mvasiom  - 
of  their  territories  by  new  bands  from  the  north,  and  on  the  other,  by  their  e^ 
tablishment  as  independent  nations,  to  endeavor  for  many  ages  to  conquer 
one  another,  that  generally  resulted  in  a  vast  destruction  of  the  invaden. 
The  French,  English,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Italians,  have  been  animated 
with  hostile  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  engaged  in  almost  incessant 
wars  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  and  Italy  has  often  been  their  battle 
ground." — Theol.  and  Lit.  Journal,  No.  II. 

Here  also  a  score  of  interpretations  might  easily  be  given,  some 
of  them  having  to  our  minds  far  more  intrinsic  probability  than  that 
of  Mr.  L.    As  stars  are  admitted  by  Mr.  L.  to  be  in  some  cases  sym- 
bols of  religious  teachers,  and  as  fountains  evidently  stand  elsewhera 
for  truths  of  doctrine,  the  falling  of  the  star  upon  the  fountains,  and 
embittering  their  waters,  would  seem  much  more  naturally  to  shadow 
forth  the  apdstacy  of  a  religious  teacher,  and  the  poisoning  the  waten 
of  truth  by  the  inculcation  of  heretical  doctrines,  such  as  those  of  the 
Arians,  in  respect  to  which  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  Ulphilas,  one  of 
its  prime  apostles,  says,  that  "he  infected  the  barbaric  world  with  a 
heresy,"  and  that  Arianism,  as  taught  by  him,  was  the  means  of  "  «•• 
fusing  a  deadly  poison  into  the  cup  of  salvationJ^     This  strikes  us  as 
mueh  more  like  the  action  of  the  **  star  Wormwood"  than  that  of  AttUa 
with  his  ravaging  hordes.      Indeed,  Mr.  L.  himself  recognizes  this  as 
the  import  of  the  symbol  in  another  connexion.     "  There  is  a  resem- 
blance between  the  attempts  of  a  monster  dragon  to  destroy  such  a 
woman  by  casting  a  flood  of  water  from  its  mouth,  and  the  endeavors 
of  usurping  and  apostate  rulers  to  sweep  a  body  of  pure  worshipers 
by  a  torrent  of  false  doctrines,  and  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites. 
There  is  a  likeness  between  the  opening  of  the  earth  and  absorption 
of  such  a  flood,  and  the  reception  by  the  multitude  of  the  doctrines 
and  superstitions  of  their  rulers"  (p.  232).      But  we  allude  to  this 
simply  to  evince  how  completely  arbitrary  are  the  constructions  put 
by  Mr.  L.  upon  the  prophetic  symbols,  notwithstanding  his  zealous 
crj^ng  up  of  a  law  of  interpretation  which  has  all  the  certitude  <rf 
geometry  and  algebra. 

So  also  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  having  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  her  head,  and 
being  on  the  eve  of  parturition.  After  dwelling  at  greater  length 
than  was  necessary  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  any  sui-sinnktr 
event  to  be  indicated,  he  goes  on  to  give  the  true  interpretation ; 
•*  She  must  of  necessity  be  taken  as  representing  agents,  not  like  her- 
self in  stature,  condition,  and  agency,  but  of  a  different  and  analo- 
gous order.  She  symbolizes,  not  a  woman,  or  succession  of  women, 
but  a  community  of  the  worshipers  of  God  ;  as  is  shown  by  her  sub- 
sequent flight,  and  residence  in  the  desert — a  body  as  vast  in  com- 
Earison  of  a  single  church,  or  congregation  of  worshipers,  as  she 
erself  was,  compared  to  an  ordinary  woman  our  race.  Her  num- 
child  symbolizes  a  race  of  princes  whom  the  church  desired  to  elevate 
to  the  imperial  throne,  and  her  endeavors  to  bear,  the  efforts  and 
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straggles  of  the  church  to  cause  the  investiture  of  such  a  dynasty : 
and  the  vision  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  endeavors  of  the  church,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Constantine  and  his  family  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire.  This  solution  is  natural/*  But  the  question  is,  is  it  true  f 
And  if  so,  Avhat  are  the  evidences  by  which  its  truth  is  established  T 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  Mr.  L.  to  claim  an  implicit  deference  to 
his  opinion,  when  everv  other  commentator  has  the  data  before  him 
OQ  which  to  judge  for  himself. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  multiply  ad  libitum  these  speci- 
mens of  arbitrary  interpretation  put  forth  in  a  style  of  oracular  as- 
surance, and  virtually  claiming  for  themselves  the  credit  of  exposi- 
tions  to  which  the  author  has  been  conducted  by  a  divine  guidance. 
For  his  avowed  object  is  to  show  the  application  of  a  law  of  symbols 
wluch  he  labors,  through  scores  of  pages,  to  prove  is  sustained  by  ex- 
press revelation  from  heaven.  After  all,  to  what  does  it  amount? 
Warrior  horsemen,  burning  mountains,  falling  stars,  parturient  wo- 
men, dragons,  beasts,  locusts,  scorpions,  and  a  long  array  of  sym- 
bolic imageiT,  do  not  denote  their  kind,  but  objects,  agents,  and  ac- 
tions of  anotner  order.  Very  well:  granted;  but  what  do  they  de- 
note? What  are  the  5pcct/?c  substances  that  are  to  be  recognized 
Under  these  symbolic  shadows  ?  Here,  alas,  the  principle  is  utterly  at 
faalt.  It  fails  us  in  the  very  pinch  that  requires  its  aid,  if  it  had  any 
aid  to  give.  I  read,  for  instance,  respecting  the  vfourth  vial-angel, 
tiiat  •*  he  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sun  ;  and  power  was  given 
Unto  him  to  scorch  men  witii  fire."  I  turn  to  Mr.  L.,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  put  the  key  of  his  inspired  exegesis  into  the  wards  of 
this  lock,  upon  which  I  have  tried  every  other  in  vain,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  I  hear  it  turn : 

"  No  vial  has  been  poured  on  the  sun  that  caused  it  to  scorch  men  with 
fire.  The  sun  must  be  interpreted  of  some  agent,  or  combination  of  agents, 
that  receive  an  extraordinary  power  'of  injuring  and  harassing  men  in  some 
analogous  manner ;  and  such  men  are  oppressive  and  bloody  rulers,  who  rob, 
tnnoy,  and  devour  their  subjects  by  a  despotic  sway ;  and  it  had  its  accom- 
plishment in  the  rulers  of  France  especially,  and  of  the  nations  conquered  by 
the  French,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  the  imperial  reign  that  fol- 
lowed."—TA«o/.  and  Lit.  Journal,  No.  IL,  p.  233. 

Here  is  a  din  and  a  clatter  made  by  the  key,  but  the  bolt  is  not 
sprang.  How  do  I  know,  or  rather  how  does  Mr.  L.  know,  that  the 
son  must  be  interpreted  in  the  manner  stated  ?  How  does  he  know^ 
and  how  can  he  assure  me,  that  this  symbolic  prophecy  had  its  ao- 
oomplishment  in  the  rulers  of  France,  and  of  the  nations  conquered 
by  the  French,  at  the  period  referred  to  ?  Is  it  anything  more  than 
a  graiif  dictum^  or  the  expression  of  a  private  opinion  ?  What  has 
the  boasted  rule  effected  in  this  case  ?  It  has  merely  shown  me  that 
the  effusion  of  the  vial  upon  the  sun  does  not  mean  the  effusion  of  a 
literal  vial  upon  the  literal  sun.'  Its  utmost  power  of  application 
**  hath  this  extent — no  more."  It  does  not  advance  me  a  single  step 
towards  a,  positive  solution  of  the  problem.  And  yet  of  this  marvet* 
loos  menstruum,  which  is  so  lacking  in  solvent  power,  our  author  dia- 
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courseth  as  follows :  **  In  all  these  instances  we  are  thus  constrained 
by  the  nature  of  the  symbols  to  regard  them  as  denoting  agents  and* 
acts  of  a  different  order  from  themselves.  We  also  in  all  of  them 
find  agents  and  acts  of  a  different  species,  that  present  to  them  suck 
correspondences  as  are  required  by  analogy,  and  that  such  agents 
have  appeared  in  the  Roman  world  and  exerted  agencies  in  analogy 
with  those  ascribed  to  the  symbols.  We  have  all  the  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  can  reasonably  be  required,  and  that  can  naturally  exist, 
that  the  laws  by  which  we  have  interpreted  these  symbols  are  the 
true  lawsJ'  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  laws  here  established  do  not 
sustain  the  claim  made  for  them  on  the  score  of  importance.  We 
feel  that  we  are  somehow  imposed  upon  by  the  lofty  pretensions  set 
up  in  their  behalf.  As  was  once  said  in  another  case,  we  are  not  a 
little  struck  by  "  the  contrast  between  the  magniloquence  of  the  plead- 
ing and  the  pantaloon  of  the  subject."  It  is  a  rule  that  answers  a 
purpose,  but  not  the  purpose. 

The  foregoing  remarks  bear  but  upon  one  phasis  of  Mr.  L.'s  theory* 
We  have  much  richer  developments  to  make  in  other  directions,  and 

shall  return  to  the  field  here  opened  in  our  next. 

G.  B. 
{To  be  contintiecL) 


ARTICLE    II. 


BIBLICAL  EXPOSITIONS. 
No.  VI 

Rev.  II.  26,  27. 

"  And  he  that  overcometh  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will 

1  give  power  over  the  nations  ;   and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  j  as 
the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers." 

The  point  in  this  passage  which  admits  of  a  striking  explication  by 
means  of  the  spiritual  sense  is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  original  word 
rendered  rule.  This  is  iroiftawh,  poimanei,  a  derivative  ftom  mt/mi^, 
poimeriy  a  shepherd,  and  implies  the  acting  the  part  of  a  shepherd  to- 
wards .his  flock,  especially  in  feeding  them.  In  a  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  translated  by  feed,  as  is  also  the  Hebrew  t^y\  ra^&h^  for 
which  voiftaiwcj  is  employed  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  It 
is  the  word  that  occurs  in  the  following  among  many  other  passages; 

2  Sam.  v.  2,  "Thou  shalt/cei  my  people  Israel."  Is.  xl.  II,  "He 
shall /ecrf  his  flock  like  a  shepherd."  John  xxi.  16,  "He  saith  unto 
him,  feed  my  sheep."  Rev.  vii.  17,  "  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them."  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  these 
passages  the  act  indicatea  is  not  that  of  literal  feeding,  but  of  some- 
thing analogous,  as  the  real  subjects  are  not  brute  beasts  but  men.    And 
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vhat  can  this  be  bat  instruction^  which  is  to  the  mind  "whht  feedinff  is 

0  the  body  ?  and  the  very  definition  o{  pastor^  i.  e.  teacher,  is  feeder. 
imsequently  Swedenborg  says,  "  that  to  feed  signifies  to  instruct 
say  appear  without  further  exposition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  custom 
Mved  from  the  Word  to  call  those  who  teach,  pastors,  and  those 
rho  are  instructed,  the  fiock ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is  not  yet  known, 
id  therefore  it  shall  be  explained.  In  heaven,  all  things  which  ap- 
ear  before  the  eyes  are  representative,  for  they  represent,  under  a 
atnral  appearance,  the  spiritual  things  which  the  angels  think  and 
rhh  which  they  are  afifected ;  thus  their  thoughts  and  afifections  are 
resented  before  their  eyes  in  forms  such  as  are  in  the  world,  or  in 
imilar  forms  of  natural  things,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  correspon- 
Bnce  which  is  established  by  the  Lord  between  spiritual  things  and 
itnral.  It  is  from  this  correspondence  that  there  appear  in  heaven 
ocks  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  goats,  feeding  in  green  pastures,  and  also 
i  gardens ;  which  appearances  exist  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
re  in  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  church,  and  who  think  thence  intel- 
g;ently  and  wisely.     Hence,  then,  it  is  that  in  the  Word  mention  is 

1  often  made  of  fiock,  also  of  pastures,  of  feeding,  and  of  a  pastor  or 
lepherd ;  for  the  Word  in  the  letter  consists  of  such  things  as  ap- 
3ar  to  the  sight  in  heaven,  by  which  are  signified  correspondent 
liritual  things."—^.  E.  482. 

So  Glassius  in  his  Philologia  Sacra^  p.  1780  remarks  that  pascere^ 
•  feed^  is  equivalent  to  docere,  to  teach^  when  applied  to  the  ministers 
f  the  church,  of  which  usage  he  quotes  Acts  xx.  28,  as  an  instance, 
Take  heed  therefore  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
le  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God," 
«5. ;  as  also  Prov.  x.  21,  **  The  lips  of  the  righteous /eed  many ;"  that 
I,  by  wholesome  instruction. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  intelligible  and  obvious.  The  mass  of  expos- 
lors  would  indeed  call  it  metaphor,  while  we  call  it  correspondence, 
ut  they  would  admit  the  soundness  of  the  interpretation.  But  when 
re  meet  with  the  usage  exhibited  in  the  following  passages,  they 
nist  inevitably  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  without  the  clew  of  the  spirit- 
al  sense.  Mai.  vii.  4, "  Feed  {^oifiwc)  thy  people  with  thy  rod."  Matt, 
.  0;  **  Out  of  thee  shall  come  a  governor  that  shall  rule  (votnavti)  my 
eople  Israel."  Rev.  xii.  5,  "  And  she  brought  forth  a  man-child  who 
ras  to  rule  (iroifiaivuv)  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron."'  Ch.  xix.  15, 
And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword  that  with  it  he  should 
nite  the  nations,  and  he  shall  rule  {noinaph)  them  with  a  rod  of  iron." 
UB  the  more  legitimate  sense  of  the  original  is  to  feed  and  not  to  ruZe, 
le  question  arises,  what  can  properly  be  meant  by  feeding  with  a  rod 
firon?  A  rod  of  this  kind  is  a  proper  instrument  for  dashing  in 
ieces,  but  not  for  feeding  ;  nor  is  it  in  fact  a  fitting  expression,  even 
J  way  of  metaphor,  for  a  shepherd's  crook,  although  it  has  been  sug- 
ested  that  the  term  rule  in  these  latter  connections  is  to  be  consider- 
1  as  denoting  an  agency  exerted  upon  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
milar  to  that  which  is  put  forth  by  the  shepherd  iu  defending  his 
Dck  by  means  of  his  crook  against  the  assaults  of  wild  beasts.  But 
isstiU  a  problem  how  a  term  implying  the  kind  and  gentle  care  de- 
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noted  by  iroi/iarrw  can  be  properly  used  to  signify  the  severe  and  destruc- 
tive treatment  of  the  Lord's  enemies.  Viewed  simply  in  the  letta, 
therefore,  we  see  nothing  to  relieve  the  phrase  from  tne  air  of  a  gh^ 
ing  incongruity.  If  the  .action  were  designed  to  correspond  to  the 
instrmnent,  wc  can  perceive  no  reason  why  another  verb  should  not 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  fa^t,  however,  is  palpaUe, 
that  a  word  which  strictly  and  normally  denotes  the  tender  offices  of 
a  shepherd  towards  his  flock  is  here  used  to  denote  the  violent  action 
of  an  iron  instrument  in  dashing  potters'  vessels  to  pieces.  There  ii^ 
no  refined  explication,  no  philological  finesse,  which  can  by  SLof  pos- 
sibility evade  the  recognition  of  the  solecism  to  which  we  have  pant- 
ed. What  then  is  its  true  solution  ?  What  ijiterpretation  does  tiie 
spiritual  sense  ofier  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  7 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  feed  denotes  to 
instruct^  as  we  have  already  remarked.     It  is  indispensable  then  that 
the  subsequent  adjected  clause  should  be  construed  in  such  a  sense 
as  shall  harmonize  with  the  import  ascribed  to  the  verb.    The  nd 
must  bear  a  meaning  that  sustains  an  easy  relation  to  teaching* 
How  then  does  our  author  explain  it  ?    Rod  or  staff  in  general  de- 
notes, he  tells  us,  in  the  spiritual  dialect,  power  or  ability,  **  as  well 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  used  by  shepherds  for  the  sake  of  having 
power  over  their  flocks,  as  from  its  serving  for  the  support  of  the  body, 
and,  as  it  were,  for  a  right  hand,  for  hand  signifies  ability.     Because 
this  was  the  signification  of  rod,  it  was  used  of  old  by  kings  ;  hence 
a  stafi"  and  also  a  sceptre  was  a  badge  of  royalty  ;  nor  was  it  used 
by  kings  only,  but  also  by  priests  and  prophets,  that  these  latter  also 
by  a  rod  might  signify  the  ability  which  they  had,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.     In  consequence  of  the  signification  of  rod  being 
ability,  the  Egyptian  magicians  also   used  it,   when  they  performed 
magical  miracles.     Hence  at  this  day,  magicians  are  represented  by 
rods  in  the  hand.     From  these  facts  it  may  appear  that  rod  signifies 
ability." — {A.   C.  4013.)     Tak'ing  with  us  then  the  general  idea  of 
power  or  ability  as  couched  under  the  term,  we  find  it  modified  in  the 
present  and  similar  passages  where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  iron. 
To  rule  or  to  teach  with  a  rod  of  iron,  according  to  our  author,  is  to 
operate  by  means  of  truths  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  and  at 
the  same  time  by  rational  principles  derived  from  natural  light.    As 
rod  signifies  power  and  iron  natural  truth,  the  two  combined  denote 
the  instructing  or  correcting  power  of  the  literal  or  natural  sense  of 
the  Word,  acting  upon  the  natural  principle  of  man  to  which  it  is  es- 
pecially adapted.     ''The  reason  that  iron  signifies  truths  in  the  natu- 
ral man,  is,  because  metals,  as  well  as  all  other  things  of  the  earth,  from 
correspondence,  signify  things  spiritual  and  celestial,  all  which  have 
reference  to  truths  and  goods.     Gold  signifies  the  good  of  the  internal 
man,  silver  its  truths  ;  copper  or  brass  the  good  of  the  external  or  na- 
tural man,  iron  its  truth.     Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients  called  the 
ages  by  the  names  of  metals,  namely,  golden,  silver,  copper,  and  iron ; 
golden  from  the  most  ancient  men,  who   lived  in  the  good  of  love ; 
silver  from  the  ancients  after  them,  who  lived  in  truths  from  that 
good ;  copper  from  their  posterity,  who  were  in  external  or  natural 
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food ;  iron  from  the  posterity  of  these  latter,  who  were  in  natural 
tmth  alone  without  good.  Natural  truth  is  truth  in  the  memory,  and 
lot  in  the  life  ;  truth  which  is  of  the  life  is  good." — A,  E.  176. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  taught  in  the  writings  vouchsafed  to  the 
lew  Church  than  that  Divine  truth  is  in  its  power  in  the  ultimates 
if  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  which  is  the  basis,  continent,  and 
upport  of  the  spiritual  sense.  Ruling  or  teaching  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
i  the  putting  forth  of  this  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  convict,  chastise, 
ad  dissipate  the  falsities  and  evils  of  the  natural  principle  in  man, 
liiere  in  fact  they  have  their  appropriate  seat.  Accordingly  it  is 
aid  in  parallel  diction  by  the  prophet  that  the  Lord  '^  shall  smite  the 
larth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  (spirit)  of  his 
ips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked,"  where,  we  are  informed,  by  the  rod  of 
lis  mouth  is  signified  divine  truth  or  the  Word  in  the  natural  sense, 
md  by  the  breath  or  spirit  of  his  lips  is  signified  divine  truth  or  the 
Word  in  the  spiritual  sense,  both  destroying  the  false  of  evil  in  the 
ikurch. 

With  this  key  in  our  hands  we  are  enabled  to  unlock  the  purport  of 
die  language  in  the  passage  before  us,  which  is  an  evident  quotation 
bom  the  second  Psalm,  v.  9,  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  thou  sh&lt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  Instead 
jf**  break"  which  here  occurs,  the  N.  T.  writer  employs  the  word  mtftmw, 
Aall  rule  or  feed,  a  version  in  which  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and 
lome  others  coincide.  It  is  one  which  is  equally  agreeable  with  the 
original  provided  it  be  read  without  points,  W*in  t^rem  instead  of 
tmrvim,  and  the  points,  though  usually  correct,  are  by  no  means  an 
infallible  criterion  of  the  sense.  From  the  verse  immediately  preced- 
ing, "  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
aiid  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession,"  it  is  evident 
that  the  interior  scope  of  the  annunciation  is  merciful  and  not  menac- 
ing, and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  John  has  expressed, 
in  (he  word  mi/iaMi,  the  genuine  drift  of  the  promise.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  end  for  which  the  heathen  or  Gentiles  are  made 
the  Lord's  inheritance  is  that  they  may  be  dashed  in  pieces  like  the 
fictile  fabrics  of  the  potter.  Such  a  result  would  be  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  predicted  rule  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to  be  mild 
and  beneficent  instead  of  severe  and  destructive.  To  rule  the  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  is,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  to  convict  and  subdue  the 
evils  and  falsities  of  the  natural  man,  and  this,  though  the  process  is  se- 
Tere,  is  the  fniit  of  mercy  and  not  of  anger,  as  might  be  implied  from  the 
comparison  employed.  "  A  potter's  vessels,"  says  our  author,  **  signi- 
fies such  things  as  are  from  self-derived  intelligence,  thus  falsities  in 
the  natural  man,  and  the  reason  is,  that  potter's  ware  or  earthen 
vessels  correspond  to  a  device,  and  a  device  is  that  which  springs 
firoin  the  self-derived  intelligence  of  man,"  and  for  such  devices  falsities 
is  but  another  name.  The  term  for  potter  in  the  original  is  ^\  yotzir^ 
a  former,  and  is'^,  y^tzer,  formation,  figment,  is  the  term  employed. 
Gen.  vi.  6,  **  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in 
dM  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  {yetz^)  of  >the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually.*'    This  depraved  and  vicious  train  of 
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imaginations  or  perverted  thoughts  is  the  real  pottery  which  is  to 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  iron  rod  of  truth,  and  it  is  pertinently  remar 
ed  by  Swedenborg,  that  although  in  the  literal  sense  the  expression 
a  comparison,  since  it  is  said  as  a  potter's  vessels,  yet  in  the  intern 
sense  comparisons  are  not  perceived  as  comparisons,  inasmuch 
comparisons  are  equally  from  significatives.    That  is  to  say,  t\xe 
force  of  the  correspondence  bears  down  and  nullifies  the  import  of 
the  particles  denoting  comparison.    The  potter's  vessels  broken  are^ 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  the  falsities,  because  they  are  the /orma/ton^  or 
figments  of  self-derived  intelligence,  and  the  one  is  not  nearly /lAeneif 
to  the  other. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  same  clew  we  come  to  the  interpretatioB 
of  Rev.  xii.  5,  ^  She  brought  forth  a  man-child  who  was  to  rule  all 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron."  By  this  we  are  informed  is  signified  thi 
power  of  natural  truth  from  spiritual,  arguing  with  and  convincing 
those  within  the  limits  of  Christendom  who  are  in  falses  and  evils. 
As  by  the  woman  who  brought  forth  is  signified  the  New  Church,  so 
by  the  male-child  is  signified  the  doctrine  of  that  church.  The  doc- 
trine then  of  this  church  is  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  falsities  and 
evils  of  the  old  church,  through  the  medium  of  the  literal  sense,  and  of 
rational  arguments  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature  aftd  addressing 
themselves  to  the  natural  principle  of  those  who  are  immersed  in 
such  falsities  and  evils.  The  efiect  is,  with  those  who  are  in  a  state 
to  feel  the  force  of  this  kind  of  appeal,  to  break  down,  demolish,  and 
batter  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  the  fabrics  of  falsities  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  New  Church  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  entire 
absence  of  polemics  trom  its  sphere  of  action.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  part  of  its  mission  to  enter,  by  argumentative  discussion,  into 
active  warfare  with  the  prevailing  errors,  arid  it  is  to  press  into  its 
service  every  species  of  science  and  reasoning  which  is  adapted  to 
reach  and  teach  the  natural  intelligence  of  those  who  will  give  the 
truth  a  hearing.  All  such  works,  therefore,  as  Noble's  Appeal,  Clis- 
sold's  Letter,  Parson's  Essays,  Des  Guays'  Letters,  &c.,  are  in  fact  the 
iron  rod  here  spoken  of  by  which  the  nations  are  to  be  ruled.  Every 
one  who  contributes  a  volume,  a  tract,  or  an  essay  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  New  Church  truth  and  to  the  refutation  of  the  opposite  error 
is  in  fact  wielding  with  more  or  less  effect  the  same  iron  rod  to  the. 
same  convincing  purpose.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  every 
one  in  the  church  will  be  a  controvertist  by  the  lip  or  the  pen,  but 
every  one  can  do  something  towards  sustaining  the  hands  that  are  to 
wield  the  rod.  At  this  day  it  is  through  the  press  that  this  power  of 
confutation  is  to  be  exerted,  and  he  that  contributes  to  the  support  of 
the  press  with  this  aim  is  converting  his  material  gold  and  silver  into 
spiritual  iron. 

EXTRACT. 

**  A  man  who  does  not  shun  evils  as  ?ins  may  indeed  love  trntha,  but  then  he  does  not 
love  them  because  they  are  truths,  but  b(K;ause  they  serve  to  extend  his  reputation,  whcnc« 
he  derives  honor  or  gain  ;  >)rhereforo  when  they  no  longer  are  subservient  to  hit  end,  h0 
ceaies  to  love  them." — JDoctriHt  of  Id  ft,  35. 
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THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  III. 

THE  TABERNACLE  AND  THE  COURT. 

In  the  command  given  to  Moses  to  construct  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXV.  8)  it  is  said,  "  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them."  The  Heb.  word  for  sanctuary  is  mikdash,  a 
Jualy  placCy  from  kAdash,  to  sanctify^  to  hallow.  It  denotes  a  holy  ha- 
liUttion^  expressly  consecrated  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Deity  by  the 
representative  signals  of  his  presence.  This  is  indicated  in  a  very 
expressive  manner  by  the  original  word  shakanti,  from  shAkan,  to 
dwell  in  a  tent  or  tabernacle,  especially  by  means  of  the  Shekinah,  a 
derivative  from  the  same  root.  The  renderings  of  some  of  the  an- 
cient versions  give  more  prominence  to  this  idea  than  our  own.  The 
Greek  has  **  I  will  be  seen  among  you  ;"  the  Chaldaic,  "  I  will  make 
my  glory  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  ;"  the  Arabic,  "  That  I  may 
make  my  splendor  to  inhabit  among  them."  The  import  plainly  is,  that 
the  Most  High  would  dwell  among  them  by  the  signal  manifestations 
of  his  presence  in  what  is  termed  by  the  Rabbinical  writers  the  She- 
kmah — a  term  employed  by  them  to  denote  what  they  understood  by 
the  Divine  glory  or  splendor.  The  radical  letters  of  the  root  shakan, 
vix.  jr(«A),  A,  w,  are  the  same  in  the  Greek  «in.ij,  skene,  tent,  or  taber- 
node,  from  which  comes  whkow,  skeno-o,  to  tabernacle,  which  occurs, 
John  i.  14,  "The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  {wKitPo^t,  es- 
kenose,  tabernacled  or  shekinized)  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory." 
This  is  doubtless  spoken  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  the  divine  resi- 
dence in  the  tabernacle  among  the  Israelites.  The  term  again  occurs 
in  equivalent  allusion  to  these  words  of  Moses,  Rev.  xxi.  3,  **  And  I 
heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  {vKnpwnt,  skenosei)  with  them." 
This  is  in  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  uttered  by  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  26, 
27,  **  And  I  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore ; 
my  tabernacle  also  shall  be  with  them ;  yea,  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people,"  announcing  a  period  when  there  shall  be  a 
far  more  transcendant  display  of  the  divine  glory  on  earth  than  at  any 
former  period,  although  of  a  far  different  nature  from  that  which 
forms  the  burden  of  the  dreams  of  Millenarianism.  It  is  the  period 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  upon  which  we  have  now  in  the  providence 
of  God  entered,  and  of  which  the  same  prophet  says,  ch.  xlviii.  35, 
"The  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be.  The  Lord  is  there.^^ 

The  design  of  the  tabernacle  then  was  to  furnish  a  dwelling-place 
for  the  Most  High ;  but  his  appropriate  dwelling-place  is  heaven, 
and  the  inference  is  very  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  intended 
a  very  close  symbolical  relation  between  this  structure  and  heaven — 
a  remark  equally  applicable  to  the  temple,  which  was  substantially 
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the  tabernacle  on  a  larger  scale.  This  relation  in  not  only  confirmed 
by  the  express  inlimationn  of  Scripture,  but  was  distinctly  recognized 
by  Josophus  and  Philo,  although  it  may  be  thought  that  they  founded 
their  analogieH  rather  upon  philosophical  than  symbolical  pounds. 
Philo  especially  considered  ihe  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  with  their 
courts  and  outer  and  inner  sanctuaries,  to  have  been  modelled  in  imi- 
tation of  ihe  general  ^ystrm  of  the  world,  in  which  I  he  outer  room, 
where  the  priests  entered,  denoted  the  sea  and  land,  the  habitation  of 
men,  white  the  inner  apartment,  which  was  forbidden  to  the  com- 
mon priests,  "  was,  as  it  were,  a  heaven  peculiar  to  God."  Again  he 
says,  "When  Moses  distinguished  the  tabernacle  into  three  partB, 
and  allowed  two  of  them  to  the  priests,  as  a  place  accessible 
and  common,  he  denoted  the  land  and  the  sea,  they  being  of  ge- 
neral access  to  ail ;  but  hf.  set  apftrl  the  third  division  for  Ckxl,  be- 
cause heaven  is  inaccessible  to  men."  Gussetius  also,  an  eminent 
Hebrew  Lexicographer,  contends  that  all  the  "  pattern"  shown 
to  Moses  on  the  mount  was  the  heavens  themsehef.  There  ii 
little  reason  (o  suppose  that  his  views  on  this  score  were  at  all 
adequate,  compared  with  the  light  which  we  now  enjoy,  but  they 
still  rested  on  a  basis  of  truth.  The  symbolical  aflinity  between  the 
ideas  of  heaven  and  of  the  tabernacle  with  its  two  apartments  and 
its  outer  courts  is  doubtless  much  stronger  than  would  appear  to  a 
superficial  view  of  the  subject.  This  will  be  fully  evinced  from  the 
spiritual  exposition  that  follows  in  a  subsequent  No.  in  relation  to 
the  outer  and  inner  rooms  of  the  edilice.  At  pre^ient  we  exhibit  a 
view  of  the  tabernacle,  with  its  curtains  dropped  from  it,  surrounded 
by  its  court,  and  surmounted  with  the  pillar  of  cloud  : 


The  order  for  the  construction  of  the  court  runs  as  follows,  Ex. 
xvii.  9-12,  "  And  thou  shalt  make  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  :  for 
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the  soath  side  sonthward  there  shall  be  hangings  for  the  court  of  fine 
twined  linen  of  a  hundred  cubits  long  for  one  side  :  and  the  twenty 
pillars  thereof  and  their  twenty  sockets  shall  be  of  brass :  the  hooks 
of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  shall  be  of  silver.     And  likewise  for  the 
north  side  in  length  there  shall  be.  hangings  of  a  hundred  cubits  long, 
and  his  twenty  pillars  and  their  twenty  sockets  of  brass ;  the  hooks  of 
the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver.     And  for  the  breadth  of  the  court 
on  the  west  side  shall  be  hangings  of  fifty  cubits :  their  pillars  ten,  and 
their  sockets  ten.''    This  court  or  open  enclosure,  in  which  the  taber- 
nacle stood,  was  of  an  oblong  figure  of  a  hundred  cubits  (about  fifty- 
eight  yards)  in  length  by  half  that  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  en- 
closing fence  or  curtain  was  five  cubits,  or  nearly  three  yards,  being 
half  the  height  of  the  tabernacle.     The  enclosure  was  formed  by  a 
plain  hanging  of  fine  twined  linen  yarn,  which  seems  to  have  been 
worked  in  an  open  or  net- work  texture,  so  that  the  people  without 
might  freely  see  the  interior.    The  door-curtain  was  however  of  a 
difierent  texture  from  the  general  hanging,  being  a  great  curtain  of 
"  fine  twined  linen,"  embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.    It  is 
described  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  door-curtain  of  the  ta- 
bernacle itself,  and  was  of  the  same  fabric  with  the  inner  covering  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  vail  before  the  Holy  of  Holies.     It  was  fur- 
nished with  cords,  by  which  it  might  be  drawn  up  or  aside  when  the 
Eriests  had  occasion  to  enter.    The  curtains  of  this  enclosure  were 
ung  upon  sixty  pillars  of  brass,  standing  on  bases  of  the  same  metal, 
but  with  capitals  and  fillets  of  silver.     The  hooks  also,  to  which  the 
curtains  were  attached,  were  of  silver.    The  entrance  to  the  court  was 
at  the  east  end  opposite  that  to  the  tabernacle,  and  between  them 
stood  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering,  but  nearer  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle than  to  that  of  the  court.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  brazen 
laver  was  interposed  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
or  not.      Chap.  xxx.  18,  certainly  conveys  that  impression ;  but  the 
Rabbins^  who  appear  to  have  felt  that  nothing  could  properly  inter- 
pose between  the  altar  and  tabernacle,  say  that  the  laver  was  indeed 
nearer  to  the  tabernacle  than  was  the  altar,  but  still  that  it  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  line  with  the  altar,  but  stood  a  little  on  one  side  to 
the  south.     As  to  the  position  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  court,  nothing 
is  said  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  less  probable  that 
it  stood  in  the  centre  than  that  it  was  placed  towards  the  farther  or 
•'^restem  extremity,  so  as  to  allow  greater  space  for  the  services  which 
'^rere  to  be  performed  exclusively  in  front  of  the  tabernacle.    Within 
the  precincts  of  this  court  any  Israelite  might  enter,  but  none  but  the 
priests  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  outer  room  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  into  its  inner  recess  admission  was  forbidden  to  all  but  the  high 
Priest. 

The  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  made  of  shittim-wood, 
and  plaiced  at  five  cubits  distance  from  each  in  sockets  of  brass  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut  representing  a  pillar 
and  its  sockets,  together  with  its  "  cords,"  and  "  stakes"  or  "  pins." 
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The  nails,  pins,  or  small  stakes  were  driven  into  tlie  ground  that 
the  hangings,  attached  to  them  by  cords,  might  he  made  fast  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  represented  in  the  cut  above.  In  allusion  to 
these  and  in  view  of  its  future  glorious  enlargement,  the  prophet  thus 
apostrophises  the  church,  Is.  liv.  1-3,  "  Sing,  0  barren,  that  thou  didst 
Dot  bear ;  break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not 
travail  with  child  :  for  more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the 
children  of  the  married  wife,  eaith  the  Lord.  Enlarge  the  place  of 
thy  tent,  and  Jet  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thy  habitations ; 
spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes ;  For  thou 
shait  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  thy  seed 
shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make  the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabit- 
ed." The  original  for  "  fillets"  viz.  haskukim,  comes  from  h&shak,  to 
connect,  to  conjoin,  and  according  to  RosenmuUer  and  others  denotes 
connecting  rods  of  silver  between  the  heads  of  the  pillars,  on  which 
the  curtains  were  suspended.  The  rendering  in  our  version,  fillets, 
has  arisen  from  the  impression  that  the  term  meant  raised  bands  or 
mouldings  encircling  the  tops  of  the  pillars.  But  the  other  is  the 
more  probable  sense,  and  it  is  coniirmed  by  Swedenborg  who  saj'S  that 
by  the  hooks  and  fillets  are  signified  modes  of  conjunction  by  truth,  as 
truth  is  represented  by  silver. 

In  exhibiting  from  Swedenborg  the  spiritual  import  of  the  Taber- 
nacle as  a  whole  we  begin  with  the  outer  court  as  above  described. 
"  That  hereby  is  signified  the  ultimate  heaven,  appears  from  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  court  of  the  habitation,  as  denoting  the  external  of  heaven, 
thus  the  ultimate  heaven,  fur  there  are  three  heavens,  the  inmost,  the 
middle,  and  the  ultimate  ;  the  inmost  was  represented  by  the  inmost  of 
the  habitation  where  was  the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  the  middle  by  the 
habitation  out  of  the  vail  ;  the  ultimate  by  the  court,  which  is  the 
subject  now  treated  of.  This  heaven  is  called  the  court,  because  in  it 
are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  faith,  and  not  yet  in  the  good  of  char- 
ity towards  the  neighbor ;  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  are  in 
the  middle  heaven.  They  who  are  in  the  ultimate  heaven,  which  is 
called  the  court,  are  called  angelic  spirits ;  they  who  are  in  the  mid- 
4ile  heaven,  are  called  spiritual  angels  ;  but  they  who  are  in  Uie  in- 
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most  heaven,  celestial  angels.  The  good  itself  of  faith,  which  is  the 
good  of  the  ultimate  heaven,  is  also  a  court,  for  by  it  man  is  introduced 
into  the  good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  which  is  the  good  of 
the  middle  heaven.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  good  appertaining  to 
man  makes  his  heaven,  and  that  his  heaven  is  such  as  his  good  is. 
There  are  three  goods  which  follow  in  order,  the  good  of  faith,  the 
good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  and  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord. 
The  good  of  faith  meikes  the  ultimate  or  first  heaven,  as  was  said 
above ;  the  good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor  makes  the  middle  or 
second  heaven  ;  and  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  makes  the  inmost 
or  third  heaven.  That  it  may  be  the  better  known  how  the  case  is 
with  the  heavens,  it  may  be  expedient  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  heavens  are  distinguished  into  two  kingdoms,  into  the 
celestial  kingdom,  and  into  the  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  in  each  king- 
dom there  is  an  internal  and  external  ;  in  the  internal  of  the  celestial 
kingdom  are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  its 
external  are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  mutual  love ;  but  in  the  in- 
ternal of  the  spiritual  kingdom  are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity 
towards  the  neighbor,  and  in  its  external  are  they  who  are  in  the 
good  of  faith.  The  external  of  each  heaven  is  what  is  called 
Uie  ultimate  or  first  heaven,  and  was  represented  by  the  court ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  court  was  two-fold  about  the  temple,  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior ;  the  exterior  court  denoted  those  who  are  in  the  external  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  the  interior  court  denoted  those  who  are  in  the 
externals  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  the  ul- 
timate heaven  which  was  represented  by  the  outer  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, is  the  good  of  faith  which  makes  it ;  and  in  the  ultimate  heaven 
which  was  represented  by  the  inner  court,  is  the  good  of  mutual  love. 
They  who  are  in  the  good  of  mutual  love,  are  in  the  affection  of  good 
for  the  sake  of  good,  but  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  faith  are  in  the 
afiection  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  for  good  has  rule  in  the  celes- 
tial kingdom  but  truth  in  the  spiritual  kingdom.  That  the  ultimate 
heaven  is  signified  by  courts,  is  evident  from  the  passages  in  the  Word 
where  they  are  named,  as  in  Ezekiel,  *  The  glory  of  Jehovah  lifted  up 
itself  from  above  the  cherub  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  and  the  cloud  filled  the  inner  dourt,  and  the 
court  was  full  of  the  splendorof  the  glory  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
wings  of  the  cherubs  was  heard  even  to  the  outer  courts  x.  3,  4,  5.  In- 
asmuch as  the  court  was  representative  of  the  ultimate  heaven,  there- 
fore it  was  filled  with  a  cloud  and  the  splendor  of  the  glory  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  tl^e  house  itself;  for  a  cloud  and  glory  is  Divine  Truth. 
Again,  *  The  Spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  introduced  me  into  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple;  when  behold  the  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  house; 
and  I  heard  one  speaking  to  me  out  of  the  house,  saying.  Son  of  Man, 
the  place  of  My  tnrone,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  My  feet,  where  I 
'will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  Israel  forever,' xliii.  5  to  7; 
where  the  temple  with  the  court  is  called  the  place  of  the  throne  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  His  feet,  because  the  temple 
with  the  court  represented  heaven.  The  throne  of  Jehovah  is  the 
spiritual  heaven ;  the  place  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  is  the  ultimate  hea- 
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FILLAS    AND   CORDI. 


The  nails,  pins,  or  small  stakes  were  driven  into  the  groand  that 
the  hangings,  attached  to  them  by  cords,  might  be  made  faat  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  represented  in  the  cut  above.  In  allusion  to 
these  and  in  view  of  its  future  glorious  enlargement,  the  prophet  thna 
apostrophises  the  church,  Is.  liv.  1-3,  "  Sing,  O  barren,  that  thou  didst 
not  bear ;  break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not 
travail  with  child  :  for  more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the 
children  of  the  married  wife,  saith  the  Lord.  Enlarge  the  place  of 
thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thy  habitations ; 
spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes ;  For  thou 
8oalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  thy  seed 
shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make  the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabit- 
ed." The  original  for  "fillets"  viz.  haskukim,  comes  from  h&shak,  to 
connect,  to  conjoin,  and  according  to  Rosenmuller  and  others  denotes 
connecting  rods  of  silver  between  the  heads  of  the  pillars,  on  which 
the  curtains  were  suspended.  The  rendering  in  our  version,  fillets, 
has  arisen  from  the  impression  that  the  term  meant  raised  bands  or 
mouldings  encircling  the  tops  of  the  pillars.  But  the  other  is  the 
more  probable  sensf^  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Swedenborg  who  saj-s  that 
by  the  hooks  and  fillets  are  signified  modes  of  conjunction  by  truth,  as 
truth  is  represented  by  silver. 

In  exhibiting  from  Swedenborg  the  spiritual  import  of  the  Taber- 
nacle as  a  whole  we  begin  with  the  outer  court  as  above  described. 
*'  Thathereby  is  signified  the  ultimate  heaven,  appears  from  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  court  of  the  habitation,  as  denoting  the  external  of  heaven, 
thus  the  ultimate  heaven,  for  there  are  three  heavens,  the  inmost,  the 
middle,  and  the  ultimate  ;  the  inmost  was  represented  by  the  inmost  of 
the  habitation  where  was  the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  the  middle  by  the 
habitation  out  of  the  vail  ;  the  ultimate  by  the  court,  which  is  the 
subject  now  treated  of.  This  heaven  is  called  the  court,  because  in  it 
are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  faith,  and  not  yet  in  the  good  of  char- 
ity towards  the  neighbor ;  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  are  in 
the  middle  heaven.  They  who  are  in  the  ultimate  heaven,  which  is 
called  the  court,  are  called  angelic  spirits ;  they  who  are  in  the  mid- 
dle  beavea,  are  called  spiritual  angels  ;  but  they  who  are  in  the  in- 
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most  heaven,  celestial  angels.  The  good  itself  of  faith,  which  is  the 
giood  of  the  ultimate  heaven,  is  also  a  court,  for  by  it  man  is  introduced 
into  the  good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  which  is  the  good  of 
the  middle  heaven.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  good  appertaining  to 
man  makes  his  heaven,  and  that  his  heaven  is  such  as  his  good  is. 
There  are  three  goods  which  follow  in  order,  the  good  of  faith,  the 
good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  and  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord. 
The  good  of  faith  makes  the  ultimate  or  first  heaven,  as  was  said 
above ;  the  good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor  makes  the  middle  or 
second  heaven  ;  and  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  makes  the  inmost 
or  third  heaven.  That  it  may  be  the  better  known  how  the  case  is 
with  the  heavens,  it  may  be  expedient  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  heavens  are  distinguished  into  two  kingdoms,  into  the 
celestial  kingdom,  and  into  the  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  in  each  king- 
dom there  is  an  internal  and  external  ;  in  the  internal  of  the  celestial 
kingdom  are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  its 
external  are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  mutual  love ;  but  in  the  in- 
ternal of  the  spiritual  kingdom  are  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity 
towards  the  neighbor,  and  in  its  external  are  they  who  are  in  the 
good  of  faith.  The  external  of  each  heaven  is  what  is  called 
the  ultimate  or  first  heaven,  and  was  represented  by  the  court ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  court  was  two-fold  about  the  temple,  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior ;  the  exterior  court  denoted  those  who  are  in  the  external  of  the 
q>iritual  kingdom,  and  the  interior  court  denoted  those  who  are  in  the 
externals  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  the  ul- 
timate heaven  which  was  represented  by  the  outer  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, is  the  good  of  faith  which  makes  it ;  and  in  the  ultimate  heaven 
which  was  represented  by  the  inner  court,  is  the  good  of  mutual  love. 
They  who  are  in  the  good  of  mutual  love,  are  in  the  affection  of  good 
for  the  sake  of  good,  but  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  faith  are  in  the 
affection  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  for  good  has  rule  in  the  celes- 
tial kingdom  but  truth  in  the  spiritual  kingdom.  That  the  ultimate 
heaven  is  signified  by  courts,  is  evident  from  the  passages  in  the  Word 
where  they  are  named,  as  in  Ezekiel,  *  The  glory  of  Jehovah  lifted  up 
itself  from  above  the  cherub  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  and  the  cloud  filled  the  inner  dourt,  and  the 
court  was  full  of  the  splendorof  the  glory  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
wings  of  the  cherubs  was  heard  even  to  the  outer  courts  x.  3,  4,  5.  In- 
asmuch as  the  court  was  representative  of  the  ultimate  heaven,  there- 
fore it  was  filled  with  a  cloud  and  the  splendor  of  the  glory  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  the  house  itself;  for  a  cloud  and  glory  is  Divine  Truth. 
Again,  *  The  Spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  introduced  me  into  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple;  when  behold  the  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  house; 
and  I  heard  one  speaking  to  me  out  of  the  house,  saying,  Son  of  Man, 
the  place  of  My  tnrone,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  My  feet,  where  I 
will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  Israel  forever,' xliii.  5  to  7; 
where  the  temple  with  the  court  is  called  the  place  of  the  throne  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  His  feet,  because  the  temple 
with  the  court  represented  heaven.  The  throne  of  Jehovah  is  the 
spiritaal  heaven ;  the  place  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  is  the  ultimate  hea- 
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veti.  The  ultimate  heaven  also  is  si^ified  by  a  conrt  and  by  courts 
in  the  following  passages  :  '  Blessed  is  he  whom  thoa  choosesty  and 
makest  to  approach,  he  shall  inhabit  thy  courts ;  we  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  good  of  Thy  house,  with  the  holiness  of  Thy  temple/  Psalm 
hcv.  4.  That  to  inhabit  courts  is  to  inhabit  heaven,  is  evident.  Again, 
'  A  good  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  ;  '  I  have  chosen  to 
stand  in  the  gate  of  the  house  of  my  Grod,'  Psalm  Ijxxiv.  10.  Again, 
'  Give  to  Jehovah  the  glor}'  of  His  name,  bring  a  present,  and  come 
into  his  courts^  Psalm  xcvi.  8.  Again, '  Praise  ye  the  name  of  Jehovah ; 
praise,  O  ye  servants  of  Jehovah,  who  stand  in  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God*  Psalm  cxxxv.  1, 2.  And  in  Isaiah, 
-'They  shall  gather  together  corn  and  new  wine,  they  shall  eat  toge- 
ther and  praise  Jehovah,  and  they  who  are  gathered  together  shall 
drink  it  in  the  courts  of  My  holiness^*  Ixii.  9.  In  the  above  passages, 
courts  denote  the  ultimate  heavens,  for  the  interior  heavens  are  called 
the  house  of  Jehovah  and  His  temple.  And  in  the  Apocalypse,  *'  The 
angel  said,  Rise  and  measure  the  temple,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that 
worship  in  it,  but  the  court  which  is  without  the  temple  cast  forth  abroad^ 
and  measure  it  not,  because  it  is  given  to  the  gentiles,  who  shall  tread 
down  the  holy  city  forty-two  months,'  Apoc.  xi.  1, 2.  The  temple  and 
the  altar,  ana  they  who  worship  in  it,  are  the  Church  and  the  wop- 
-ship  of  the  Church  ;  the  court  without  the  temple  denotes  the  good  of 
mutual  love,  as  was  said  above  ;  the  gentiles,  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
tread  down  the  holy  city,  denote  the  evils  of  self-love  and  the  love  of 
the  world  which  destroy  the  Church.** — A,  C.  9741. 

The  interior  explication  of  the  outer  and  inner  rooms,  or  the  holy 
and  most  holy  place  of  the  Tabernacle  we  reserve  to  our  next. 

G.  B. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 

For  the  N.  C.  Repository. 

•*HOW  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  NEW  CHURCH  SHOULD  BE  FORMED." 

In  an  article  under  the  above  caption,  found  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Repos* 
itory,  the  writer,  who  signs  himself  S.  J.,  has,  I  think,  fallen  into  some  error. 
He  supposes  that  an  evil  man  in  the  life  of  the  body,  and  tchile  in  evil,  is  the 
centre  of  infernal  societies  ;  and  instead  of  being  himself  led  and  governed 
by  infernal  spirits  in  this  state,  he  leads  and  governs  them.  *^  He  commands 
and  they  obey."  The  passage  which  contains  what  is  regarded  as  an  error, 
reads  thus  : 

"  The  difference  between  heavenly  consociation  and  infernal  is,  among  other 

things,  that  one  who,  while  in  the  life  of  the  body,  is  as  to  his  spirit  in  infernal 

societies,  is  the  centre  thereof,  and  those  spirits  who  adjoin  themselves  are  of 

•the  same  quality  and  gather  round  about.    He  commands  and  thev  obey. 

They  conform  to  him  and  ministes  tp  his  peculiar  genius,  and  angels  only  keep 
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lU  in.  cheek.  Bat  when  one  is  conjoined  to  a  heavenly  society  he  takes  his 
Mate  (rom  the  society  in  which  he  is.  Societies  of  angels,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  in  order  and  are  led  of  the  Lord,  are  not  conformed  to  the  man  by  his  con- 
JQOction  with,  them,  but  they  conform  tliC  man  to  themselves^  because  all  alike 
snfler  themselves  to  be  led  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  this  writer  seems  to,  that  an  evil  man  on  earth, 
and  while  in  the  indulgence  of  evil  feelings  and  intentions,  is  a  centre  and 
niler  of  the  evil  spirits  with  whom  he  is  in  association.  On  the  contrary  the 
infemals  have  the  ascendency,  and  rule  him.  It  is  only  when  the  man  com- 
mends or  does  what  is  good,  that  he  commands  the  infernals,  and  they  are 
bound  to  obey.  Then  the  evil  spirits  think  in  unison  with  the  man,  and  are 
GompNelled  as  it  were  to  bring  forth  good  things.  This  is  clearly  taught  by  our 
illumined  scribe  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Spiritual  Diary,  under  the 
caption,  That  Evil  Spirits  are  bound  to  obey, 

"While  speaking  with  myself,  or  thinking  with  myself,  concerning  the  im- 
port of  the  word  rib  of  which  the  woman  was  built,  evil  spirits  spake  and 
thought  with  themselves  precisely  as  I  did.  Shortly  after  they  said  that  they 
had  done  so,  and  yet  that  subsequently  to  this  they  acted  in  opposition  to  me. 
Hence  it  was  given  to  know,  that  while  the  Lord  rules  the  thoughts  and  speech 
of  man  through  the  angels,  evil  spirits  cannot  but  think  in  like  manner,  and 
that  then  they  know  no  otherwise  than  that  it  is  from  themselves.  The  case 
is  similar  with  the  preacher  of  bad  life,  when  he  commends  what  is  good  ; 
eyil  spirits  think  ana  excite  the  same,  but  when  the  preacher  is  in  his  true  life, 
then  evil  spirits  have  the  ascendency.  Thus  it  is  clearly  manifest  how  the 
e?il  bring  forth  good  things."— 5.  D.  4129. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  difference,  alleged  by 
S.  J.,  between  heavenly  and  infernal  consociation,  so  far  as  man  in  this  world 
is  coQcerned.  The  individual  takes  his  state  from  the  society  in  which  his 
spirit  dwells,  whether  it  be  heavenly  or  infernal.  And  if  he  is  evil,  he  is  at  all 
tunes  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  devil,  save  when  his  mind  is  elevat- 
ed to  receive  influx  out  of  heaven  from  the  Lord.  Then  the  man  is  tlie  master 
and  the  devil  the  servant. 

In  the  same  article  S.  J.  alludes  to  New  Church  societies,  formed  upon  Old 
Church  principles,  which,  to  cite  his  own  language,  "  are  composed  of  those 
^ho  lead  themselves,  and  each  one  is  a  centre,  and  his  spirits  with  him  of  his 
own  genius. — ^They  all  think  of  doing  good  hoping  to  receive  again  like  publi- 
cans and  sinners.  They  call  and  dictate  terms  to  the  preacher;  they  require 
him  to  regard  them  as  the  focal  centres  to  be  served  and  delighted,  and  the 
Lord  and  heaven  in  the  last  place.  Therefore  when  the  preacher  ceases  to 
give  delight  to  them  in  their  ways,  they  get  together  and  by  a  vote  decline 
to  employ  and  pay  him  any  longer." 

This  language  has,  to  my  mind,  rather  a  strange  aspect    The  writer's  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  pretty  obvious,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  tl>at  I  understand  hirn. 
It  is  really  hard  to  believe '  that  he  can  mean  what  he  says.    That  there  is  in 
the  members  of  New  Church  societies  a  disposition  more  or  less  strong  to  lead 
themselves,  instead  of  suffering  the  Lord  to  lead  them,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
This  must  ever  be  the  case  among  unregenerate  men  ;  and  no  sensible  or 
humble-minded  Newchurcbman  claims  to  be  free  from  evils — fully  regenerate. 
Snch  a  claim  would  of  itself  argue  a  most  deplorable  state  in  the  claimant,  and 
evince  the  presence  and  power  of  hell  in  his  heart  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
But  if  by  New  Church  societies  ''  formed  upon  Old  Church  principles,"  S.  J. 
means  that  they  are  formed  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  orderly  and  right  for  each 
one  to  lead  himself,  and  be  a  centre,  in  the  sense  spoken  of, — ^with  the  under- 
standing and  acknowledgment  that  this  is  a  principle  of  true  order— then  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  any  such  New  Church  society,  and  pre- 
sume that  no  one  else  ever  did.    Neither  did  I  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as 
New  Church  societies  requiring  their  minister  **  to  regard  the  Lord  and  heaven 
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in  the  last  place."  Where  is  there  a  New  Chnrch  society,  who  might  not  just- 
ly regard  the  intimation  of  any  such  requirement  on  their  part  as  the  basest 
kind  of  a  slander  1  Where  is  there  a  society  who  would  long  listen  to  tlie 
teachings  of  one^  who  should  appear  to  regard  the  Lord  and  heaven  in  the  last 
place  1 

Then  as  to  "  dictating  terms"  to  the  preacher  whom  a  society  may  "  call*»  to 
minister  to  them  in  spiritual  things,  I  certainly  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  this 
within  the  limits  usually  observed.  Is  it  not  right  that  the  members  of  a 
New  Church  society  should  require  their  minister  to  be  faithful,  industrious, 
efficient,  and  that  he  teach  them  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church! 
Is  not  $0  much  irapled  in  their  "  call  1"  So  far,  then,  it  seems  perfectly  right 
and  proper  that  the  people  should  "  dictate  terms  to  the  preacher;"  and  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  the  members  of  a  New  Church  society  going  beyond  this  in 
the  matter  of  dictation.  Surely  S.  J.  would  not  set  up  a  claim  of  infallibilitf 
for  the  priesthood  in  the  New  Church.  Surely  he  would  not  have  the  laity  re- 
ceive for  truth  all  that  their  minister  may  say,  without  exercising  their  own 
rationality  upon  it — comparing  it  with  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  tie  writings 
of  the  Church  ;  for  this  would  be  endorsing  a  doctrine  of  papal  Rome,  and 
one  for  which  no  intelligent  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  can  be  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  much  affinity.    It  is  true  that  the  minister  ought  to  look  to  the 
ord,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  led  by  Him )  and  ought  not  the  people  to  do  so 
likewise  %    In  the  degree  that  they  do  this,  the  Lord  w'dl  undoubtedly  lead 
both  people  and  priest  in  the  right  way.    But  suppose  (for  certainly  it  is  a 
supposable  case)  that  the  minister  does  not  look  to  the  Lord,  bat  rather  to  his 
own  intelligence.    Suppose  he  falls  under  the  dominion  of  spirits  of  darkness, 
and  is  led  by  them  into  many  crooked  wa^s  ]  suppose  he  imbibes  from  them 
many  hurtful  errors — many  foolish,  fantastic  and  ridiculous  notions,  which  he 
nevertheless  believes  to  be  true,  and  teaches  to  the  people  for  truth — what 
then  ?    Shall  the  people  abandon  their  rationality — suffer  themselves  to  be  led 
blindfold  by  the  blind  leader — receive  all  the  utterances  of  their  minister 
with  implicit  faith,  as  if  they  came  from  God  out  of  heaven  ?    Or  shall  they  not 
rather  "  get  together,  and  by  a  vote  decline  to  employ  and  pay  him  any  lon- 
ger ?"   "Which  course  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Heaven  ? 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  in  question,  the  writer  speaks  of  socie- 
ties in  the  true  Church  being  formed  after  the  pattern  of  the  societies  in  the 
heavens,  and  adds  :  "  When  societies  of  the  church  are  thus  formed,  they  will 
have  stability,  peace,  order,  mutual  love,  and  progress  from  one  state  and  de- 
gree of  life  to  another."  Undoubtedly.  But  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  world  is  not  heaven,  but  only  a  place  of  preparation  for  heaven. 
It  is  not  a  world  in  which  the  Lord  ever  designed  that  men  should  be  arranged 
in  those  societies  wherein  thev  will  remain  forever — wherein  their  spiritual 
affinities  will  be  all  completely  met  and  satisfied.  Do  we  not  expect  too 
much,  therefore,  if  we  expect  in  societies  of  the  church  on  earth  that  "  stabi- 
lity, peace,  order  and  mutual  love,"  which  exist  in  the  heavenly  societies  1 

Moreover,  it  is  known  from  the  doctrines  of  heaven  that  regeneration  is  im- 
possible without  temptation-combats.  And  it  is  while  man  dwells  in  the  low- 
er sphere— a  region  or  state  between  heaven  and  hell — that  these  combats 
must  be  carried  on  in  him.  There  are  no  temptation- combats  properly  so 
called  in  heaven.  And  while  these  combats  are  taking  place  witnin  us,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  enjoy  the  peace  or  stability  that  the  angels 
experience.  Every  one  can  see  the  truth  of  this  in  relation  to  individuals. 
And  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  social  regeneration  without  the  regenera- 
tion of  individuals.  Must  there  not,  then,  exist  social  strifes  and  combats  so 
long  as  those  internal  commotions  necessary  to  the  regeneration  of  individ 
nals  continue  1    Do  we  not  expect  quite  too  much,  if  we  expect  that  societiei 

of  the  New  Church  on  earth  will  be  formed  as  they  are  formed  in  heaven 
before  the  individuals  composing  such  societies  have  been  all  brought  into  i 
heavenly  state  ?  Must  not  mstability,  discord,  and  disorder,  exist  in  the  socia 
man,  so  long  as  there  are  any  remains  of  these  things  in  the  hearts  of  Individ 
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wis,  1.  e.  so  long  as  anv  evils  remain  which  render  temptation-combats  neces- 
Hurjr  ?  If  so,  then  we  shall  do  well  to  moderate  our  expectations  accordingly. 
We  shall  see  that  it  is  unwise  and  unreasonable  to  expect  heavenly  stability, 
peace,  order,  and  love,  in  any  society,  unless  the  individuals  composing  such 
society  have  each  attained  to  a  heavenly  state — a  state  of  complete  regenera- 
tion signified  by  the  Sabbath  day.  And  it  would  argue  a  most  aeplorable  con- 
dition of  any  society  on'  earth,  whose  members  should  pro/ess  to  nave  arrived 
at  snch  a  celestial  state. 

B.  F.  B. 

REBIARKS. 

The  principal  objection  of  B.  F.  B.  to  the  article  of  S.  J.  is  made  to  what  S.  J.  desig- 
nates  as  the  difference  between  heavenly  consociation  and  infernal.  S.  J.  says  "  the  dif- 
ference between  heavenly  consociation  and  infernal  is,  among  other  things,  that  one  who, 
while  in  the  life  of  the  body,  is  as  to  his  spirit  in  infernal  societies,  is  the  centre  thereof, 
and  those  spirits  who  adjoin  themselves  are  of  the  same  quality  and  gather  round  about." 

In  H.  &  H.  295,  Swedenborg  teaches  :  "  Such  spirits  are  adjoined  to  man  as  he  himself 
it  as  to  affection  or  as  to  love  ;  but  good  spirits  are  adjoined  to  him  by  the  Lord,  whereas 
evil  spirits  are  invited  by  the  man  Kimidf.**  If  he  regards  himself  the  host  and  invites 
his  guests  is  he  not  the  centre  thereof  and  do  not  the  invited  spirits  gather  round  about  1 
Again,  in  the  same  No.,  speaking  of  those  who  cannot  be  reformed  and  regenerated,  he 
myn  **  Their  immediate  conjunction  is  with  evil  spirits  who  communicate  with  hell, 
whence  they  have  such  spirits  as  the  men  themselves  are."  The  evil  spirits  flow  into  his 
evil  affections  and  inflame  him,  but  if  he  changes  any  of  his  evil  loves  he  shuts  the 
door  of  the  spirits  which  flow  in  there,  and  invites  others  to  himself  who  minister  to 
the  new  love. 

What  S.  J.  next  says  in  opening  the  principle  before  stated  is  spoken  according  to  the 
appearance  and  does  not  seem  to  be  forced  when  he  says  :  "  He  [the  man  in  evil]  com- 
mands and  they  [the  spirits]  obey.  They  conform  to  him  and  minister  to  his  peculiar 
genius  and  angels  only  keep  all  in  check."  They  do  it  by  good  spirits  who  Swedenborg 
says  "  are  adjoined  that  by  them  they  may  be  withheld  from  evil  as  much  as  possible." 

So  in  A.  C.  4069,  Swedenborg  says,  "  He  who  takes  delight  in  revenge  invites  ituch  as 
are  in  similar  delight ;  and  so  in  other  cases.  Such  spirits  communicate  with  hell,  and 
man  it  in  the  midtt  of  them,  and  is  ruled  altogether  by  them  so  that  he  is  no  longer  under 
hit  own  power  and  guidance,  but  under  theirs,  although  he  tuppoui  from  the  delight  and 
consequent  liberty  which  he  enjoys,  that  he  rules  himself."  Does  not  he  appear  to  com- 
mand and  as  all  thought  flows  in  in  one  direction  does  he  not  seem  to  himself  to  liave  it 
all  his  own  way  1  Yet  his  own  peculiar  evil  genius  or  love  is  the  inviting  principle. 
And  he  acknowledges  no  power  superior  to  himself.  He  appears  to  himself  to  be  in 
freedom  and  thus  to  govern,  though  he  is  in  fact  ruled  by  the  influence  of  the  company  he 
has  invited. 

When  it  is  afterwards  said  of  societies  that  they  are  composed  of  those  who  lead  them- 
selves, and  each  one  is  a  centre,  &;c.,  it  is  also  said  of  them  according  to  their  principles 
and  states  of  interior  belief  which  appears  from  what  they  do.  Thus  they  appear  to  them- 
selves, and  are  principled  in  selecting,  calling,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  ruling  those 
who  preach  to  them,  they  practically  require  him  to  preach  acceptably  to  them.  Of 
eonrse  they  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  themselves  are  on  the  Lord's  side  or  that  He  is  on 
theirs.  Thus  when  the  preacher's  orthodoxy  is  not  their  doxy  they  resort  to  the  principle 
of  withholding  supplies — they  cease  to  employ  and  pay  and  listen  to  him.     Is  not  this  so  1 

Is  the  above  described  state  of  things  according  to  true  order,  or  according  to  inverted 
order  1    Where  order  is  inverted  the  New  Church  is  not,  for  it  is  to  be  built  up  in  true  order. 

8.  J. 
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ABSTRACT   OF  THE   JOURNAL  OF   PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIBTIZ 
FIRST  GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  Convention  met,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  June  Idth,  1849,  in  the  Temple  of  te 
Second  Society  of  the  New  Church  in  the  city  of  Ptuladelphia.  The  number  of  delegalM 
of  whom  several  were  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  was  twenty-seven,  besidet  three  or  km 
clergymen  who  were  present,  not  as  delegates,  but  were  invited  to  sit  as  eorrespondioi 
members.  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  was  elected  President,  and  Rev.  T.  B.  Haywaic 
Secretary.  The  session  was  continued  from  Wednesday  during  the  remainder  of  thi 
week,  and  as  the  discussions  were  in  the  main  conducted  with  much  brotherly  love,  uk 
the  measures  adopted  with  a  prevailing  unanimity,  the  season  was,  we  believe,  genefaU] 
regarded  as  a  very  pleasant  one  to  those  in  attendance,  and  hopeful  in  its  results  for  thi 
good  of  the  Church.  The  reports  handed  in  from  the  several  societies  in  connexion  wid 
the  Convention  formed  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting,  particularly  that  froB 
the  Boston  Society,  which  disclosed  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  New  Church  in  XbMi 
vicinity.  The  most  important  report  of  the  meeting  was  that  of  the  Committee  on^tbi 
Rules  of  Order,  who  brought  in  the  draft  of  what  is  virtually  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  coa 
stitution,  in  connexion  with  which  was  offered  also  a  similar  programme  from  the  Ohk 
Association.  Both  were  laid  over  for  definite  action  at  the  next  Convention,  which  meel 
in  New  York. 

The  following  embrace  the  leading  resolutions  and  reports  which  were  presented  anc 
acted  upon  at  this  meeting.  As  the  proposed  modifications  in  the  Rules  of  Order  confld 
tated  the  grand  feature  of  the  Convention  at  this  sitting,  we  commence  with  them,  giviBi 
first  the 

Report  of  tlu  Committee  on  the  Case  of  the  Ohio  Association  and  the  Rules  of  Order 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  o 
the  New  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  directed  to  *^  take  into  considen 
tion  our  Rules,  and  Recommendations,  and  correspond  with  the  Ohio  Aaao 
ciation,  or  with  individuals  on  their  behalf,  and  with  other  bodies  of  th< 
Church  in  this  country,  with  the  view  of  arranging  the  reception  of  that  As 
sociation  into  this  Convention  on  grounds  satisfactory  to  that  Association 
and^  as  far  as  may  be  found  proper,  common  to  all  the  Associations  and  othe 
bodies  of  the  New  Church,  whicn  are  or  shall  become  members  of  this  Con 
vention,"  respectfully  report : 

In  discharging  the  duty  assigned  them,  they  have  considered  our  Rules  o 
Order  in  the  relations  suggested  by  their  appointment,  and  have  corresponded 
as  directed  ]  and  tliey  offer  the  result  in  tne  form  of  the  amendments  here 
with  submitted. 

These  amendments  substitute  a  Constitution  for  Rules  of  Order.  This,  how 
ever,  in  itself,  is  little  more  than  change  of  words.  The  substantial  difference 
being,  that  the  Convention  is  made  to  embrace  as  members  all  associate! 
bodies  of  Receivers,  and  all  individual  Receivers,  in  the  United  States,  wh< 
wish  to  belong  to  it. 

The  associated  bodies  appear  bv  delegates ;  for  societies  can  vote  only  b] 
delegates :  and  if  their  votes  may  be  countervailed  by  the  same  number  o 
individuals  who  vote  only  for  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  an  act  of  thi 
Convention,  instead  of  being  indicative  of  the  opinion  or  expressive  of  th< 
will  of  the  whole  church,  may  be  its  precise  opposite. 

Probably  the  most  important  alteration  recommended  is  in  the  provisio&f 
respecting  the  ministry.  It  is  proposed  to  have  but  one  ordination  into  the 
ministry.  Licentiates  are  not  ministers,  and  are  not  ordained.  Ministers  an 
ordained  as  such :  and  when  settled  as  Pastors,  or  when  ordaining  powen 
are  given  to  them  by  vote  of  Convention,  they  are  not  ordained  again. 

The  Committee  think  it  proper  to  state  very  briefly  their  reasons  for  thii 
change. 
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Krf      Dm  ConBtitation  of  the  Convention  ought  to  he  such  as  to  exclude,  by  the 
efiectB  of  its  provisions,  none  who  ought  to  be  its  ipembers.    All  receivers  of 
the  Heavenly  Doctrines  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  its  members.     It, 
therefore,  on^ht  to  contain  the  essentials  of  the  Church—which  we  have  suf- 
ficient authority  for  believing  that  we  certainly  know,  and  can  with  certain 
iccnracy  ezi)res8 — and  no  others.    The  Committee  have  no  desire  to  conceal 
their  own  opinion,  and  there  should  be  three  permanent  discrete  degrees  in 
'^l    the  ministry.    But  they  are  unanimous  in  the  belief,  that  we  have  no  such 
iQthority  for  the  distinctions  between  these  degrees,  as  they  exist  in  the  Rules, 
u  warrants  their  insertion  in  the  Constitution,  when  that  insertion  must  ex- 
clade  those  whose  conscientious  convictions  are  the  other  way.     For  we 
hold,  that  when  these  conscientious  convictions  exist,  ihe  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Church  may  nevertheless  be  sincerely  and  intelligently  received  and 
loved. 

The  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  not  required  to  be  a  member  of  a  society, 
bf  the  proposed  Constitution,  because  the  ordaining  authority  may  demand 
<ach  testimony  of  his  fimess  as  will  satisfy  them,  and  such  membership  may 
form  a  part  of  this  testimony.  But  cases  may  occur  in  which  it  should  be 
dispensed  with;  and  this  cannot  be,  if  it  is  a  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  much  condensed  the  provisions  respecting  or- 
dinations, &c. ',  not  because  the  words  and  manner  now  prescribed  are  not 
excellent,  but  because  we  doubt  whether  the  Constitution  should  contain  these 
details.    We  have  no  doubt  a  similar  method  will  be  adopted  in  practice ; 
^nd  it  will  always  be  easy  to  make  a  rule  requiring  it,  or  advising  it,  when- 
ever that  shall  be  thought  best. 

We  have  made  no  other  alterations,  excepting  such  as  these  require  for 

tlie  sake  of  consistency.    There  are  many  things  we  should  have  altered,  and 

^ome  alterations  we  should  deem  important.     But   we  forbear  to  suggest 

^em,  for  the  reason,  that  we  wish  to  present  the  proposed  fundamental 

changes,  wholly  unconnected  with  collateral  questions,  or  questions  of  detail. 

And  we  should  not  discharge  our  whole  duty,  if  we  did  not  earnestly  recom- 

tnend  to  the  Convention  to  consider  this  question  altogetlier  by  itself.     If  the 

oonsideration  of  amendments,  details,  and  collaterals,  be  entertained  by  the 

Convention,  it  will  be  very  difiiult,  if  not  impossible,  to  come  to  a  deiermina- 

tion.    For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  time  of  Convention  is  very  limited, 

Hnd  cannot  be  all  given  to  any  one  subject. 

If  a  majority  of  the  Convention  prefer  tlie  Rules  of  Order  substantially  as 
they  are,  it  seems  to  us  important  that  they  should  say  so,  by  a  general  re- 
jection of  the  proposed  amendments ;  and  the  subject  will  then  be  open  for 
whatever  other  alterations  they  may  offer  at  a  future  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  majority  of  the  Convention  desire  the  proposed  fundamental 
changes,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  way  in  wliicn  such  a  desire  can  be 
carried  into  effect,  but  by  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. And  if  these  are  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  any  special  alterations  of 
the  amendments,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  open  for  con- 
sideration and  adoption,  at  the  same  or  any  future  meeting  of  Convention. 

[The  references  are  to  the  Rules  of  Order  as  they  are  pruited  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  Magazine  for  July,  1848.] 

Striis  out  all  as  far  as  the  second  article  of  the  first  chapter^  and  insert  the  following  : 

CONSTITUTION 

OP  THZ   OKNXKAL  CONVEMTION  OF  TUB   NKW  JERUSALSM   IN  THB  VNITXD  8TATSS. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Of  the  Membership,  Form,  and  Procedure  of  Convention, 

Artici^  First.      Of  Membbrshif. 

Sec.  Ist.  This  Convention  consists  of  Societies,  other  associated  bodies,  and 
individuals,  who  are  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 
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Sec.  2d.  All  societies,  or  other  associated  bodies  which  are  now  membtn, 
or  may  become  so  by  vote  of  Convention,  may  be  present  in  Convention  l/f 
delegates.  Each  society  may  send  three  delegates.  Each  association  « 
other  associated  body  may  also  send  three  delegates.  Only  ministers  and  ds* 
legates,  and  only  those  present  in  Convention,  shall  vote. 

Sec.  3d.  All  individual  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  who  shall  bl 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  shall  report  themselves  to  the  Secretary,  and  shaH 
be  admitted  by  vote  as  members  thereof,  mav  exercise  all  the  rignts,  and  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  membership,  except  that  they  shall  not  vote. 

Sec.  4th.  Every  society  shall  send  to  the  Convention  at  everjr  meeting 
thereof,  by  its  delegates  or  otherwise,  a  written  statement  of  baptisnis,  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  of  what  else  they  may  deem  interesting  information. 

Sec.  5th.  By  the  *'  Heavenly  Doctrines,"  wherever  mentioned  in  this  Coi* 
stitution,  are  meant  those  which  contain  and  express  the  three  essentials  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  as  contained  in  No.  259  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg's  Tret* 
tise  on  the  Divine  Providence. 

Sec.  6th.  By  "  a  Society,"  wherever  mentioned  in  this  Constitution,  is  meant 
a  body  of  baptized  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  who  have  united  for 
the  purpose  of  social  worship,  and  a  life  in  conformity  with  these  doctrines. 

Sec.  7th.  By  **  an  Association"  is  meant  a  body  consisting  of  societies. 

Sec.  8th.  By  "  other  associated  body"  is  meant  a  body  consisting  of  socie- 
ties, or  of  Associations,  or  of  insulated  individuals. 

After  the  words  "  Article  second^^^  strike  out  "  Officers  of  Conventions^  and  insert 
the  vjords^  Of  the  Form  of  Convention.  The  residue  of  this  article  ^all  sttm^ 
as  at  present. 

After  the  words  "  Article  third,'''*  strike  out  "  meeting  of  Conventions^  and  inttrf 
Of  the  Procedure  of  Convention. 

Strike  out  the  first  section  of  this  arttde,  and  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  22d.  This  Convention  shall  meet  annually.  The  time  and  place  of 
each  meeting  shall  be  appointed  at  the  preceding  meeting.  When  not  so  ap- 
pointed, or  when  circumstances  shall  render  the  meeting  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  impracticable  or  manifestly  inconvenient,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Convention  shall  appoint  a  meeting  at  another  time  and 
place,  and  give  due  notice  thereof. 

To  the  present  2Zd  section  add  the  words,  "  and  of  the  other  members."  2^ 
residue  of  this  article  to  remain  as  printed. 

Strike  out  the  first  four  Articles  of  chapter  second,  and  insert  the  following  : 

CnAPTER    SECOND. 
Of  the  Ministry. 

Sec.  1st.  The  Presiding  Minister  of  an  Association,  if  an  ordaining  minister, 
(or  if  any  other  associated  body  which  shall  become  a  member  of  this  Con 
vention)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Association  or  other  associated  body,  oi 
of  its  Committee  of  Ministers  and  its  Committee  of  Laymen  conjointly  (or  if  i 
have  not  these  committees,  of  such  other  committees  as  by  vote  of  the  Asso 
ciation,  or  otlier  associated  body,  shall  exercise  the  functions  of  these  commit 
tees  in  this  respect),  and  any  ordaining  Minister,  with  the  concurrence  of  i 
Coimcil  consisting  of  not  less  than  two  pastors,  and  not  less  than  three  mem 
bers  of  the  Committee  of  Laymen  of  the  Convention,  shall  have  authority  U 
introduce  candidates  into  the  ministry  by  ordination. 

Sec.  2d.  The  candidate  must  desire  and  intend  to  devote  himself  to  tin 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and  present  a  written  declaration  to  that  effect  to  thi 
Ordaining  Minister;  and  also  present  three  written  discourses,  one  concemin| 
the  Lord,  one  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  one  concerning  Life;  am 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a  New  Churchman,  and  capable  of  die 
charging  the  duties  of  the  ministry. 

Sec.  3d.  Ordination* into  the  ministry  shall  be  performed  substantially  ii 
the  following  manner : 


c^ 
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flm  CMBining  Minister  shall  lay  his  hands  upon  the  candidate  (other  or- 
iiumw  ministers  present  aiding  in  such  wise  as  may  seem  to  them  proper,) 
Hid  address  him  to  this  effect.  He  shall  say,  that  by  the  authority  committed 
tohun(or  them)  he  (or  they)  hereby  ordain  the  candidate  into  the  ministry  of 
the  New  Jenisalem.  He  shall  then  enumerate  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  ex- 
hort hhn  to  discharge  them  faithfully ;  and  he  shall  close  with  invoking  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord. 

Sec.  ith.  The  office  and  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  New  Jerusalem  shall 
be  to  lead  in  public  worship  ]  to  read  the  Word  and  say  the  prayers ;  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism ; 
to  officiate  at  funerals;  to  receive  members  into  the  societies  where  they  are 
settled ;  to  watch  over  the  members,  and  instruct  and  lead  and  aid  them  in  the 
way  of  life ;  to  officiate  at  weddings ;  and  to  perform  such  other  appropriate 
daues  as  shall  be  in  their  power.  The  Holy  Supper  may  be  administered  by 
iay  Ordaining  Minister,  or  any  minister  settled  over  a  society,  or  any  minister 
expressly  authorized  by  this  Convention,  or  by  the  Association,  or  other  asso- 
ciated body  which  ordained  him. 

Sec.  5th.  Those  ministers  who  now  have  ordaining  powers,  or  shall  here- 
after have  them  by  vote  of  this  Convention,  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Ordaining  Ministers.     In  addition  to  the  duties  of  ministers,  it  shall  be  their 
office  and  duty  to  ordain  ministers ;  to  institute  societies,  and  receive  them 
into  the  New  Church;  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  Convention  and  of  Asso- 
ciations, and  to  administer  the  Holy  Supper  on  those  occasions. 

These  powers  may  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  or  limited,  or  modified,  by  the 
Convention. 

Sec.  6th.  The  same  authority  which  may  ordain  a  candidate  into  the  mi- 
i^istry,  may  settle  a  minister  over  a  society.  And  the  ceremony  of  ordination 
^hall  be  such,  and  so  conducted,  as  shall  be  judged  appropriate  by  those  per- 
forming the  same. 

A  minister  settled  over  a  society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pastor. 
Sec.  7th.  The  same  authority  which  may  ordain  a  candidate  into  the  mi- 
nistry, may  also  give  a  license  to  suitable  persons,  to  lead  in  public  worship  ; 
to  read  the  Word,  and  say  the  prayers;  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church; 
to  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  to  officiate  at  funerals ;  or  any 
portion  of  these  duties ;  and  under  such  rules  and  conditions  as  may  seem  to 
them  expedient.    Persons  so  licensed  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Licen- 
tiates.   The  license  may  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  same  authority  which  conferred  it,  or  by  Convention. 

Sec.  8th.  All  ordinations  and  licenses,  and  all  revocations  or  modifications 
of  a  license,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Convention  ac  its  next  meeting. 

Sec.  9th.  TTiis  skaU  he  the  same  as  Article  5/A  of  Chapter  Second  {bottom  of  page 
383). 

STANDING    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Before  Chapter  First  insert  the  following : 

The  (Convention  acknowledges  the  entire  right  of  every  Society,  Association, 
or  associated  body,  to  decide  for  itself  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of  its  organi- 
zation ;  and  the  duty  of  paying  a  proper  regard  to  peculiarities  of  position, 
capability,  or  condition.  But  having  found  the  following  recommendations 
useful,  the  Convention  submits  tliem  in  the  way  of  advice  or  suggestion,  and 
in  that  way  only. 

Str^  o%U  the  iZth  Recommendation. 

In  the  25th  Recommendation  insert  between  **  located*"^  and  ^^find^^  the  words,  "  or 
otherwise  located,  or  for  other  reasons." 

STANDING  RESOLUTIONS. 
Strike  out  the  2d,  Hie  3d,  and  the  5th,  on  page  389. 

THEOPHILUS  PARSONS, 

Per  order  of  the  Conmiittee. 
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In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  we  pieeent  the  Preamble  and  Coii8titati<m  ofoedhj 
Rer.  Mr.  Barrett,  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  delegation,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Aet^ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Association,  and  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  delegatloa 
from  that  State  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  foregoing.  This  constitution  was  reoeiv«d 
and  read,  and  was  voted  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal  with  the  other,  and  that  both  be 
referred  to  the  next  Convention. 

PREAMBLE,  CONSTITUTION,  AND  RULES  FOR  THE  GENERAL  CON- 
VENTION,  PROPOSED  BY  THE  OlHO  ASSOCIATION. 

PRKAMBLX. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  human  body  consiBts  of  a  great  number  of  parts, 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  form  and  organization,  yet  all  consoiring  to- 
gether so  as  to  produce  a  consentaneous  action  of  the  whole,  wnile  each 
maintains  its  distinctive  form  and  organism. 

And  it  is  known  from  the  revelations  made  for  the  use  of  the  Lord^s  New 
Church,  that  the  bodv  of  man,  considered  in  respect  to  the  intimate  relation, 
the  various  forms  and  functions,  and  the  consentaneous  action  of  the  numer- 
ous parts  which  compose  it,  furnishes  the  most  perfect  representative  image 
of  the  form  and  order  of  heaven,  and  of  every  heavenly  society. 

And  it  is  also  known,  from  these  same  revelations,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  that  the  order  of  his  kingdom  and  church  on  earth  should  resem* 
ble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  order  of  his  kingdom  and  church  in  the  heavens. 

Therefore^  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  &e  heavenlv  order,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Lord's  kingdom  and  church  on  eartn.  we,  the  members  of 
the  General  Convention  of  Societies  and  other  associated  bodies  of  the  New 
Church  in  the  United  States,  do  adopt  for  the  future  government  of  this  body, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  our  existing  Rules  of  Order,  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  This  body  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Greneral  Convention 
of  the  New  Church,  m  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art.  II.  The  objects  of  this  Convention  shall  be  to  print  and  publish  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  contained  in  the  theological  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  ]  to  establish  schools  and  colleges  to  be  conducted  upon 
tlie  principles  of  tlie  New  Church  ;  to  found  New  Church  Libraries,  and  to 
supply  other  Libraries  with  the  writings  of  the  church  •  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  New  Church  ministers,  and  for  inducting  tnem  into  the  ministerial 
office  :  to  promulgate  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  through  the  medium  of  mission 
aries,  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals;  and  to  perform  such  other  general  uses  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  the 
Lord's  New  Church. 

Art.  III.  This  Convention  shall  consist  of  Societies,  other  Associated  Bo- 
dies, and  individuals,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  receivers  of  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines.* 

•  Explanatory  Note.  By  the  **  Heavenly  Doctrines,**  wherever  mentioned  in  thii 
Constitution,  are  meant  those  which  contain  and  express  the  three  essentials  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  as  contained  in  No.  259  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg*s  Treatise  on  the  Divine 
Providence. 

By  a  **  Society,'*  wherever  mentioned  in  this  Constitution,  is  meant  a  body  of  receivers 
of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  who  have  united  for  the  purposes  of  social  worship,  instrue* 
lion  in  these  doctrines,  and  a  life  in  conformity  therewith. 

By  an  **  Association,"  or  other  '*  Associated  Body,**  wherever  mentioned  in  this  Consti* 
tution,  is  meant  a  body  consisting  of  Societies  or  of  Associations,  or  of  individuals  asso . 
elated  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  knowledge- and  influence  of  the  Heavenly  Doc  J 
trinet. 
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Abt.  IY.  All  Societies  and  other  Associated  Bodies,  which  are  now  or 
hich  may  hereafter  become  members  of  this  Convention,  shall  be  represent- 
therein  by  delegates.  Every  Society  or  other  associated  Body  shaft  be  en- 
led  to  two  delegates.  Every  Society  or  other  Associated  Body  consisting  of 
J  members  shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates,  and  an  additional  delegate  for 
eiy  additional  fifty  members.  And  only  the  delegates  and  ministers  present 
Convention  shall  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Ut.  V.  All  individual  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  who  may  be 
isent  at  any  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and  who  shall  report  themselves  to 
J  Secretary  and  be  admitted  by  vote,  shall  be  members  thereof.  They  shall 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  may  perform  all  the  duties,  of 
ler  members,  except  that  of  voting. 

Ut.  VI.  The  Officers  of  this  Convention  shall  be  a  President,  a  Recording 
1  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee,  and  an 
clesiastical  Council.  These  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot, 
1  shall  continue  to  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
biT.  VII.  The  President  shall  be  an  ordained  minister,  of  at  least  forty 
ITS  of  age,  who  shall  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  New 
arch  Ministry  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  He  shall  preside  at  all 
etings  of  the  Convention,  and  in  his  absence  this  duty  shall  devolve  on  the 
est  minister  present.  He  shall,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  Exe- 
hre  Conmiittee,  call  extra  meetings  of  the  Convention  at  such  times  and 
^s  as  they  may  conjointly  determine ;  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
Eure  implied  by  the  name  of  his  office. 

liT.  VIII.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  pro- 
idings  of  the  Convention,  shall  preserve  all  important  documents  that  may 
De  before  the  Body,  except  such  as  are  pjrinted  with  the  Journal^  and  attend 
inch  other  duties  as  usually  belong  to  this  office. 

LtT.  IX.  The  Correspondmg  Secretary  shall  be  the  official  organ  of  com- 
nication  with  the  Convention  during  its  recess.  He  shall  respond  to  all 
itmunications  addressed  to  him  relative  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Convention, 
dl  open  such  correspondence  with  other  General  Bodies  or  with  individuals 
the  New  Church,  as  he  may  think  proper,  or  as  the  Convention  may  at  any 
le  dit>ect;  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  properly  belong  to  his  of- 
3,  or  as  may  from  time  to  time  he  assigned  to  him  by  the  Convention. 
Ut.  X.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  contributions  and  donations  to  the 
ids  of  the  Convention,  for  general  uses,  and  shall  hold  the  same  subject  to  the 
ler  of  the  Convention  or  of  its  Executive  Committee  :  he  shall  also  receive 
itributions  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  printing  and  distributing  the  writ- 
is  of  the  church,  supporting  missionaries,  and  educating  candidates  for  the 
oistry,  and  shall  hola  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Convention  or  of 
Committees  having  in  charge  these  subjects  respectively. 
Lrt.  XI.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  seven 
mbers,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  laymen.  They  shall  be  the  executive 
an  of  the  Convention  when  not  in  session,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the 
y  of  carrying  into  effect  all  resolutions,  orders,  acts,  &c.,  which  may  be 
»ed  by  the  Convention,  and  whose  execution  may  not  have  been  commit- 
to  other  officers.  They  shall  have  the  general  interests  of  the  Convention 
ler  their  care  and  supervision  during  the  recess,  shall  form  a  Committee  on 
iiness  during  the  sittings  of  Convention,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
scial  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  them.  They  shall  have 
hority  to  fill  all  vacancies,  occurring  in  their  own  body,  and  shall  report  their 
ngs  to  each  meeting  of  the  Convention,  accompanied  by  any  suggestions  or 
omroendatious  which  they  may  think  proper  to  make. 
Lrt.  XII.  The  Ecclesiastical  Council  shall  consist  of  at  least  seven  ordain- 
ministers  (and  the  President  of  the  Convention  shall  be  the  Chairman), 
sh  of  whom  shall  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  New  Church 
listry  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  seven  years.  To  this  Council  shall  be  re- 
red  all  applications  for  license  and  ordination  which  may  come  before  the 
ayention  during  any  of  its  sittings.  They  shall  also  have  authority  to  de- 
e  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  receive  ojCLd^gnsx 
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such  applications  for  license  and  ordination  as  may  be  made  to  tbem  daring 
the  recess,  and  to  provide  for  inducting  candidates  into  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper  ;  provided,  however,  that  the^ 
shall  not  require  of  candidates  (without  their  own  wish  or  consent,)  to  sabnul 
to  more  than  one  ordination,  as  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  performance 
of  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  priestly  office. 

Art.  XIII.  Wherever  State  Associations  exist,  consisting  of  three  or  more 
organized  Societies  of  the  New  Church,  or  of  two  hundred  receivers  of  the 
Heaveuly  Doctrines,  they  shall  be  represented  in  this  Convention  as  Associai- 
tions.  Such  Associations  shall  be  allowed  to  institute  New  Church  Societies 
in  their  own  way,  to  grade  and  regulate  their  ministry,  and  to  provide  for  in- 
ducting candidates  into  the  ministerial  office  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper,  and  as  may  seem  to  them  best  suited  to  their  wants  and  circum- 
stances ;  provided,  however,  that  their  provisions  for  a  ministry  shall  be  spe- 
cified in  the  Constitution  of  such  Associations, — this  Convention  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  such  constito- 
tional  provisions,  previous  to  receiving  any  such  Association  into  membership. 

Art.  XIV.  Any  license  or  ordination  may  be  revoked  by  the  same  author- 
ity which  conferred  it  And  all  ordinations  and  licenses,  and  all  revocations 
or  modifications  of  a  license,  whether  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Council,  or  by  As- 
sociations, shall  be  reported  to  this  Convention  at  its  next  meeting. 

Art.  XV.  Whenever  a  Society  or  Association  desires  to  become  a  member 
of  this  Convention,  such  Society  or  Association  shall  present  to  this  Body, 
through  its  President,  Secretary,  or  one  of  the  Delegates,  a  written  request  to 
that  effect,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  its  Constitution,  specifying  the  time  of 
its  adoption,  and  the  number  of  members  (male  and  female)  composing  such 
Society  or  Association. 

Art.  XVI.  Any  Society  or  Association  belonging  to  this  Convention  shall 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  same,  on  presenting  to  the  Convention  a 
written  application  to  that  effect,  specifying  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  its  wish 
to  withdraw  ;  but  the  separation  shall  not  be  considered  as  consummated,  undl 
action  upon  such  request  shall  have  been  had  by  the  Convention;  provided, 
however,  that  the  request  shall  be  acted  upon  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention after  the  presentation  of  such  request. 

Art.  XVII.  The  Convention  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  annul  the 
membership  of  any  Society  or  Association  belonging  to  it,  provided  that  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  such  suspension  or  annulment  shall  have  been  com- 
municated in  writing  to  said  Society  or  Association  at  least  one  year  previous, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  shall  be  in  favor  thereof. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Convention  shall  be  held  annual- 
ly at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Convention  may  appoint.  But  in  case  the 
(;onverition  should  at  any  time  neglect  to  appoint  a  meeting,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  and  Executive  (Committee  conjointly,  to  determine  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  and  give  notice  thereof,  through  each  of  the  New  Church 
periodicals  in  our  country,  at  least  two  months  previous. 

Art.  XIX.  All  further  details  shall  be  provided  for  by  Rules,  By-Laws,  and 
Standing  Resolutions,  which  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  XX.  Any  alteration  or  amendment  in  this  Constitution  may  be  made 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  j  provided  the  nature  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment  shall 
have  been  specified  in  writing  at  least  one  year  previous,  and  been  published 
with  the  Journal  of  Proceedings.  . 

RUL£S   FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  BUSINESS   DURING  THE  SITTINGS  OF  CONVENTION. 

Rule  1.  The  first  thing  in  order  at  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
shall  be  a  public  Address  or  discourse  from  the  President,  or  from  some  other 
minister  whom  he  or  the  (invention  may  appoint — together  with  such  other 
religious  exercises  as  the  person  officiating  may  think  proper. 
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BvuB  3.  After  the  Addfera  the  Convention  shall  be  called  to  older  hjr  tfia 
JPketideDt,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  oldest  minister  present ;  and  the  Delegates 
aflsembled  shall  then  present  the  certificates  of  their  appointment :  and  indir 
▼idnal  receivers,,  who  desire  to  sit  as  members,  shall  report  themselves  to  tha 
SfMsetarv. 

RvuB  S.  The  President,  assisted  by  the  Secretary^  shall  receive  and  examine 
the  cerdficates  presented,  and  shall  cause  a  list  to  be  made  ont  of  the  Dele* 
Siites,  and  other  Receivers  present  who  desire  to  sit  as  members.  And  when 
audi  individual  Receivers  shall  have  been  admitted  members  by  a  vote  of  the 
I>elegates,  the  names  of  the  members  presented  shall  then  be  culed,  each  one 
mnswering  to  the  call  of  his  name. 

SuuB  4.  The  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  then  be  chosen  by  ballot, 
in  the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  in  the  Constitution. 

RuuB  5.  So  much  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the  ConventioQ 
as  may  be  deemed  'necessary  to  introduce  business  shall  then  be  read. 

RvLB  6.  Communications  to  the  Convention  shall  then  be  laid  on  the  table,. 
mad  be  disposed  of  in  such  way  as  the  Convention  shall  direct. 

R|7LB  7.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  then  make  their  reports ;  after 
"Wluch  the  reports  of  special  Committees  appointed  at  previous  meetings  shall 
be  called  for  and  read .  And  all  reports  of  Committees  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

RvuB  8.    Other  deferred  business  and  new  business  shall  then  be  attended 


RvLX  9.  The  mles  and  regulations  which  obtain  in  deliberative  assemblies- 
generally  shall  be  observed  by  this  Convention. 

Rdlk  10.  llie  roll  shall  be  called  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  Con* 
V'«ntion  during  its  sittings,  and  each  member  shall  answer  to  his  name. 

RvLK  11.  All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
v-ention,  unless  otherwise  ordered . 

RvLK  12.  '  All  resolutions  shall  be  presented  in  writing  before  taking  the 
«|nestion  on  their  adoption. 

Rule  13.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken,  whenevevthey  are  called  for  by 
ODe-fifth  of  the  persons  voting. 


A  Committee  upon  the  foEegoing  subject  of  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Confea- 
tioa  bad  been  appointed  some  time  previous  by  the  Ohio  Association^  and  their  report 
tbetenpon  is  published!  in  the  Journal  in  thia  connection.    Thisalao  we  here  insert* 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  document  containing  the  altera- 
tions which  are  proposed  ro  be  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Con* 
Tention,  which  was  presented  to  this  body  through  Mr.  Glascoe,  have  given 
the  subject  all  the  consideration  which  seems  to  be  called  for  at  this  time,  and 
would  say,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  principles  given  in  the  Preamble  as  the 
basis  of  tne  Constitution,  are  such  as  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  General 
Chnrch,  and  with  these  we  are  fully  satisbed.  If  we  were  required  to  express 
an  opinion  of  the  articles  in  detail,  we  would  snggest  that  all  details  of  fona. 
relating  to  the  ministry,  &c.,  be  left  to  the  several  State  AssociaUoas. 

M.  G.  Williams,  Chairman. 

.    Ordination  of  Messrs.  Abiel  Silver  and  Jabez  Fox,. 

Bev.  Mr.  Carll  presented  the  application  of  Mr.  Abiel  Silver,  and  Mr.  Jabes 
Fox  for  ordination  as  Missionaries,  together  with  a  Report  expressing  the 
opinion  of  a  council  consisting  of  an  Ordaining  Minister,  two  Pastors,  and 
three  members  of  the  Committee  of  Laymen,  and  the  gentlemen  above  named 
should  be  so  ordained,  and  that  the  Resolution  which  requires  a  previous  UU 
oenae  should  be  in  this  case  suspended . 
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The  following  it  6ie  appltoation  and  report  above  mentioned  t 

The  undersigned  being  desirone  to  become  permanent  public  teachers  oj 
the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Word  as  explained  in  the  writings  of  Emaniie! 
Swedenborg,  do  hereby  apply  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  General  Con 
yention  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States,  now  convened  at  Philadil' 
phia,  for  ordinatioa  into  the  ministry,  with  powers  to  administer  the  oidi' 
nances  of  Baptism,  Marriage^  and  the  Holy  Supper. 

Pkiladdpkia,  June  litky  1849.  (Signed,)  j^^^  p^ 

Th^  above  application,  accompanied  with  documents  as  to  character,  qnali< 
fications,  &c.,  naving  been  laid  before  the  appropriate  Committee,  it  wvlm  v» 
solved  unanimously,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ihi 
case,  and  the  applicants  having  virtually  though  not  formerly  acted  as  licot 
tiates  with  acceptance,  that  the  Rules  bearing  upon  the  point  in  questuM 
be  suspended  on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  petition  of  the  applicants  bi 
granted. 

The  abore  zeport  having  been  adopted,  it  was  thereupon 

R$§olved,  That  the  Resolution  of  this  Convention,  requiring  a  candidate  ti 
preach  under  a  license  previous  to  his  ordination  as  a  ^f  issionary,  be  sot 

Einded  in  this  case,  ana  that  this  Convention  approves  of  the  ordination  o 
essrs.  Abiel  Silver  and  Jabez  Fox  as  Missionaries. 

Mtmorial  of  Rev.  /.  P.  Stuart,  relative  to  the  Ordination  of  htimeif  and  of  A 
Rev.  Sabin  Hough,  with  Report  of  the  Committee  thiereupon. 

Philadelphia,  June  12th,  1849« 

To  the  President  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Societies  and  other  as 
eociated  bodies  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States  : 

The  undersigned  wishes  to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you,  to  the  appro 
priate  functionaries  of  the  General  Convention,  the  facts  of  his  ordination,  to 
gather  with  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Sabin  Hough,  of  Columbus.  Ohio  •  memo 
ralizing  you  to  take  such  action  in  the  premises  as  your  deliberate  judgmen 
may  dictate  and  approve. 

The  facts  are  simplv  these :  Rev.  Sabin  Hough  and  the  undersigned  wen 
ddained  in  1847  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Wills,  then  residing  in  Jeffersonville,  In 
diana.  The  ordination  in  both  cases  was  in  consequence  of  petitions  fron 
New  Church  Societies  to  the  Western  New  Church  Convention,  and  by  tin 
special  order  of  that  body,  requesting  Mr.  Wills,  or  any  other  Ordaining  Mi 
nister  of  the  New  Church,  to  perform  tlie  ordination  upon  tlie  application  c 
the  candidates. 

The  ordination  was  in  both  cases  into  all  the  functions  of  the  New  Chniol 
mmistry,  excepting  the  power  of  ordaining  others;  and  the  formularly  uaei 
was  that  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Conference. 

Mr.  Hough  and  the  undersigned  have  exercised  the  functions  of  the  miail 
try  under  this  authority  and  sanction,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  undersigned  has  learned,  since  reaching  thi 
city,  tliat  questions  have  heretofore  arisen  in  regard  to  the  ordaining  powc 
of  Mr.  Wills;  and  inasmuch  as  doubts  may  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  some,  a 
to  the  propriety  and  validity  of  ordinations  by  him  ;  and  inasmuch  as  doubt 
may  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  undersigned,  and  of  Rev.  Sabin  Hongl 
exercising  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  pending  these  doubts ;  and,  inasmuei 
aa  harm  may  thus  be  unnecessarily  done  to  the  states  of  some ;  and  to  pn 
^teut  doubts  and  questions  which  may  be  liable  hereafter  to  arise  from  th 
same  source  ;  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  himself,  and  also  in  behalf  of  Mi 
Hough,  presents  hereby  this  his  memorial  to  your  body,  praying  that  this  sol 
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jaet  may  be  taken  up,  and  defioitelv  settled.  The  petHioneie  would  know,  if 
jxwnble,  how  their  ordination  shall  be  declared  and  determined  by  this  body; 
'^Mher  an  ordination  into  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry  except  the  — 
^fcpnty  of  ordaining  others;  or  simply  an  ordination  into  the  first  grade  oi 
'■unistry;  or  whether  valid  in  no  respect  whatever. 

^^  The  decision  of  your  body,  determining  the  question  in  whatever  way,  

implicitly  concurred  in  by  the  undersigned,  and  he^  doubts  not  aUo  by 
r.  ST.  Hough. 

Your  memonaiist  shall  ever  pray, 

J.  P.  STUABT. 

The  abors  memorial  having  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Eccleeiasticai  AM91, 
with  ao  muob  of  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  Convention  ai  relates  to  the  nrdtnatj— 
.  Ellas  Tolee,  said  Committee  reported  as  follows,  and  their  report  was  adopted : 


From  documentary  evidence  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Western 
^v^ntion  for  1847,  pages  S4  and  35,  it  appears  that  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Wills  tei 
^Athority  granted  him  by  the  terms  of  his  ordination,  to  ordain  others  into  the 
xuinifltry  at  tlie  request  of  any  regularly  organized  society  of  the  New  Chnnh. 
^talao  appears,  from  the  same  Journal,  page  34,  that  the  ordination  of  MesMiL 
Hough  and  Stuart  was  requested  by  the  New  Church  Societies  at  ColumbiMf 
XDsytoo,  and  Louisville ;  and  Mr.  Wilis  was  then  acting  in  connection  with 
Uie  Western  New  Church  Convention.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Committae 
^tfe  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordination  of  these  gentlemen  into  th^ 
^ministry  of  the  New  Church  has  been  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  it 
Xheiefoxe  valid. 

The  ease  of  Mr.  Yulee  is  one  of  entirely  different  character.  It  appeaxt 
^^lat  his  ordination  was  not  performed  at  the  request,  nor  with  the  approbf^ 
Uon,  of  any  regularly  organized  society  of  the  New  Church.  And  it  also  ai^ 
Jpeaxa,  from  a  private  letter  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Wills,  under  date  of  Nov.  I4th,  ISA^ 
an  the  hands  of  your  Committee,  that  the  ordination  was  conducted  by  hiqi 
^tinder  a  false  impression  that  the  persons  who  requested  it  were  the  repre* 
i^entatives  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  the  New  Church.  And  Mr.  Wills  de» 
^ares  that  he  should  not  have  granted  the  application  of  Mr.  Yulee,  "  had  At 
■9%at  emiirdy  misunderstood  the  grounds  on  which  it  Ufas  madeJ*^ 

Yoiv  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  inasmuch  as  one  condition 
^asential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Yulee,  namely,  the  request  or 
approbation  of  some  regularly  organized  society  of  the  New  Churcn,  wae 
^^iranting  in  this  instance,  therefore  the  act  is  to  be  regarded  as  invalid.  All 
^^Hiich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Invitation  to  the  Rev,  Mr,  De  Charms, 

The  following,  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  was  adopted  : 
Whereas,  it  is  understood  that  Rev.  Mr.  De  Charms,  of  Baltimore,  is  in  the 
%aitf  at  this  time,  therefore, 

»  roted,  That  the  same  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  Conventi^tt, 
which  was  sent  to  Rev.  Mr.  Benade  yesterday,  bo  extended  to  Rev.  Mr.  Ih 
Charms ;  and  that  a  messenger  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  present  this  invj* 
Utkm  to  Mr.  De  Charms. 

The  Secretary  shortly  afterwards  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  De  Charms,  expressing  his  l»- 
gmt  at  being  unable,  from  previous  arrangements,  to  accept  the  invitation  tead«od 
him. 

Invitatum  to  the  First  Society, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Small :  Resolved,  That  the  First  Society  of  the  New  Je> 
rosalem  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Bensde, 
be  invited  to  partake  of  the  most  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  w^jk 
the  Convention  at  its  meeting  for  that  purpose  on  next  Sabbath  aftehuxikiii 
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hf  and  throDgh  the  lower  erganiem,  bnt  even  independently,  and  when  dih 
connected  from  it. 

It  is  this  psyche  or  animns — the  external  of  the  spirit^  that,  from  all  that  I  hm 
yet  learned  on  the  subject,  I  take  to  be  the  true  seat  of  what  is  called  niei> 
meric  influence :  the  psyche  or  animal  soul  of  the  operator,  influences  the 
•ame  external  spiritual  organic  principle  in  the  subject ;  and  from  the  aaimMi 
^e  influence  flows  downvfards,  to  use  analogous  natural  tenhs,  and  thence  i^ 
fects  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  hence,  I  propose  to  call  that  part  of 
mesmerism,  whicti  manifests  mental  and  super-sensual  phenomena,  d^  tlw 
name  of  Psycheisn,  or,  the  Science  tjf  the  Soul  as  manifegted  in  nature-;  while  to 
the  lower  and  physical  stai^es,  the  liame  of  Somnousm  may  be  applied^  as  in- 
dicative of  its  sleep-like  and  dream-like  character. 

Now  as  to  the  ptychological  change  induced  by  mesmerism.    It  is  a  common 
law  of  our  being,  that  conscious  perception  should  have  its  apparent  seat  in 
the  ultimate^  or  extreme,  of  every  development    Thus,  although  it  is  a  well  e» 
tablished  fact,  that  the  sensorium  is  within  the  brain,  and  that  if  a  sensory  nem 
be  divided,  no  sensation  will  be  experienced  :  yet  it  is  as  well  known,  that  if 
we  prick  a  finger,  the  pain  will  be  felt  where  the  wound  is  inflicted.    So,  pol^ 
withstanding  the  body  feels  and  acts  by  and  through  the  spirit,  our  conscioMl 
])erception,  in  the  usual  normal  condition,  is  confined  to  the  bodily  organi» 
tiou ;  because,  while  in  the  present  state,  the  body  is  the  vhimate  devdopment  4 
the  spirit.    When  death  severs  the  connection  hietween  mind  and  body,  tai 
vltimate  of  the  immortal  man  is  the  psyche  or  animus ;  and  to  it  is  transfemi 
all  conscious  perceptions  and  sensations.    It  is  from  this  differing  seat  of  the 
conscious  perceptions,  that,  in  our  ordinary  state,  we  have  no  senstUi&nal  knov^ 
ledge  of  the  spirit-world,  or  of  its  laws.    But  psycheism,  or  the  higher  stags 
of  mesmerism,  may  aptly  be  compared  to  partial  death.     For  it  is  a  dosingi^  d 
the  common  external  of  our  being ;   a  transfer  of  the  sensational  perception, 
from  the  ultimate  of  the  bodu  to  the  ultimate  of  the  spirit :  and  thence,  and  silh 
ply  from  this  transfer  of  ultimates,  arises  an  awakening  of  the  conscious  sefr 
aational  perception  of  the  inner  man,  or  spirit.    All  those  apparently  miracA* 
lous  powers,  which  we  sometimes  see  displayed  by  good  mesmeric  subjecti, 
are  in  fact,  but  the  result  of  the  psyche  or  animus  being  so  far  set  free  frcA 
the  bodily  ultimate,  as  to  enable  the  spiritual  body  to  act  nearly,  if  not  qails 
independently  of  the  sensual  organs,  and  by  perception,  and  in  light  from  an 
inner  world :  but  the  connection  of  the  mind  and  body,  is  yet  sufficient  to  eo* 
able  the  soul*s  sight  and  feeling  to  be  manifested  to  our  physical  senses,  bj 
and  through  the  natural  organization  of  a  clairvoyant. 

From  this  transfer  of  consciousness  and  sensational  perception,  we  may  abs 
account  for  the  anomalous,  and  often  incongruous,  statements  and  descriptiooi 
of  clairvoyants.  They  forget  much  of  that  mode  of  speaking  of  things  which 
is  common  to  our  external  condition,  but  which,  in  itself,  is  often  purely  l^ 
bitrary  and  conventional ;  aud  they  speak  according  to  their  newly-awakened 
and  uninformed  consciousness.  As  we  have  to  learn  to  talk,  and  even  to  se^ 
or  rather  rightly  to  interpret  what  the  eye  reveals  ;  so  do  clairvovants  reqahe 
a  continued  exercise  of  their  peculiar  power  to  familiarize  them  with  te 
use. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  by  which  the  influence  of  the  operattf 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  nis  subject,  that  sometimes  too,  at  considerable  disttfk* 
ces  ]  for  I  have  found  a  subject  aflected  by  my  influence,  even  when  mesmeris- 
ing another  party,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  :  but  this  may  be  considered  an 
iiausual  case,  ft  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  things  should  be  surrounded  by  si 
effluvium  or  sphere  which  emanates  from  them,  aud  is  always  of  the  pecafiai 
nature  or  quality  of  the  body  from  which  it  emanates ;  and  these  effluvia  an 
regulated  by  certain  definite  laws.  Thus  the  fragrance  which  surrounds  thi 
rose,  is  the  effluvium  or  sphere  emanating  from  it ;  and  this  effluvium,  \r, 
being  dissolved  in  the  surrounding  cerial  atmosphere,  becomes  sensible  to  ofl 
organs  of  smell,  and  an  idea  of  its  existence  and  quality,  is  then  transmitted  t 
our  general  sensorium.  But  there  are  effluvia  of  which  we  should  for  ever  n 
msun  ignorant,  did  we  not  perceive  them  ratimudly  by  their  xnaors.     Tha 


<xf  the  ministnr  by  some  appropriate  religious  ceremony ;  and  if  it  be  thought 
ihal  he  shodd,  what  this  ceremony  should  be,  and  how  it  shonld  be  per- 
famed,  and  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

Report  of  tAe  Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence  respectfully  rei>ort : 
That  they  have  not  received  many  letters  from  abroad  during  the  last  year, 
Init  those  which  have  reached  us  concur  with  the  general  information  derived 
^om  other  sources,  in  representing  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  calm  aud  prosperous,  though  not  making 
maj  apparent  rapid  progress.  We  add  some  extracts  from  an  interesting  letter 
seceiv^  from  our  respected  brother.  Dr.  Tafel.  We  are  certain  that  the  wh<^ 
Chorch  will  sympathise  with  the  regrets  of  Dr.  Tafel,  if,  as  he  fears,  Uie 
snanoscripts  of  Swedenborg  must  be  returned  to  Stockholm,  unpublished. 

Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  Oermany. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sampson  Reed^  were  adopted : 
Muoived — I.  That  this  Convention  views  with  gratification  the  formation 
<if  a  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  Germany;  and  that  it  extends  its  cor- 
dial congratulations  to  that  body. 

ReeoivSl — 2.  That  the  Secretary  do  send  to  Dr.  Tafel,  for  the  use  of  that  body, 
mnth  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal,  as  the  Committee  on  the  Journal  think 
jifoper. 

Resoiution  respecting  the  Ratio  of  Representation, 

Remdved^  That  Article  I.  Section  IV .  of  the  Rules  of  Order,  be  amended,  eo 
'Chat  aJl  bodies  entitled  to  be  represented  at  Convention  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
%wo  delegates ;  and  every  body  numbering  fifty  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
'^hree  delegates,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  everjr  additional  fifty  mem^o 
%3er8  :*  provided,  however,  that  no  society  or  other  associated  body  shall  be  en* 
titled  to  more  than  seven  delegates  ;  and  provided  also  that  whenever  the  de- 
legates from  any  three  societies  request  it,  the  vote  on  any  question  afifecting 
^tte  societies  as  such,  shall  be  taken  by  societies,  and  the  question  determined 
1»y  a  majority  of  the  societies  represented. 

Respecting  the  Solemnization  of  Marriage. 

Rteohed^  That  when  the  laws  of  a  State  do  not  require  that  the  minister per- 
faming  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  a  settled  minister,  a  minister  or  the 
^»t  grade,  as  defined  in  the  Rules  of  Order  previous  to  their  amendment  at 
the  present  Convention,  may  perform  it  when  requested. 

The  Mode  of  giving  out  the  Invitation  to  the  Holy  Supper, 
Bar.  llr.  Barzett presented  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted. 

Whereas  we  learn  from  No.  722  of  the  True  Christian  Religion  by  Emannel 
Swedenborg,  "  that  they  approach  the  Holy  Supper  worthily  who  are  under  the 
inflnence  of  faith  towards  the  Lord,  and  of  charity  towards  their  neighboTi*^ 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That,  in  giving  public  notice  from  the  pulpit  of  the  time  and  place 
of  celebrating  the  Holy  Supper  by  this  Convention,  the  President  be  requested 
to  extend  ^e  invitation  to  all  those  who  have  received  the  ordinance  of  Bap- 
tism, and  who  humbly  trust  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  persons  here  d^ 
fjgnat^  by  our  Ulumiued  teacher. 

nrhe  yea^  and  najp  on  this  question  were  as  follows  : 

Teas :  Messrs.  Gerrish,  Rodman,  Miller,  M*Craith,  Carll,  Bumham,  BallingaTt 
LeittftTf  fidebotluun,  ftiyder,  Small,  Barrett,  Silver^  Fox,  and  Worrell. 
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opinion,  that  the  extraordinanr  condition  of  her  brain  is  the  result  of  a  Tery 
large  dose  of  opium,  which  she  once  took  by  mistake,  and  which,  for  t  <bj 
or  two,  occasioned  very  serious  symptoms.  But  this  may  be  considered  « 
very  doubtful.    She  completed  her  twenty-second  year  in  December,  1841. 

She  will  be  constantly  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Elmma. 

«  «  *  *  **  «  •  • 

In  the  ensuing  passage  is  given  a  specimen  of  her  clainroyance  as  appM 
Co  Physiology  and  Medicine. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1848,  an  opportunitv  was  afforded  for  an  entiiell 
new  manifestation  of  Emma^s  powers.  A  highly  respectable  gentlemaaa 
Manchester,  having  at  that  time  a  daughter  seriously  ill  with  a  cerebral  di^ 
ease,  which  baffled  the  ordinary  medical  treatment,  and  which,  in  additiA 
to  bodily  infirmity,  had  produced  a  state  of  insanity,  had  been  recommeodid 
to  try  whether  by  clairvoyance  a  mode  of  cure  could  be  discovered.  B$ 
came  on  the  previous  day ;  but  Emma  then  being  in  a  state  of  trance,  |0 
be  presently  described,  he  could  not  obtain  tlie  information  sought.  He  Mt 
with  mc  a  few  pencil  marks  made  by  the  lady,  as  a  means  of  forming  t 
medium  of  connection.  On  the  date  above  I  gave  this  piece  of  paper  H 
Etoma,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  find  the  persoa  who  made  the  marks,  aai 
tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  her:  for  at  that  time  I  had  no  ideaoflM 
selecting  any  appropriate  remedies.  She  soon  found  the  lady;  described, 
accurately,  the  external  symptoms  of  her  complaint,  and  also  the  intenal 
condition  of  her  brain :  to  which  organ  she  referred  the  whole  cause  of  il- 
ness.  Af^er  recommending  various  mesmeric  passes,  she  exclaimed,  poia^ 
ing  at  the  same  time  towards  tlie  ceiling  of  the  room— '^  There  is  what  wil 
cnre  that  lady,  along  with  mesmerism  ^  Eh !  what  little  bottles  !'*  These  ski 
described  as  containing  little  things  hke  the  small  comfits,  generally  called 
'* thousands.^^  I  said,  ''Is  there  anything  like  them  in  my  shop  or  sujgeiyf  ' 
"  No !  you  have  nothing  like  them."  "  Where  can  they  be  obtained  t"  **  Thine 
— in  that  big  town  (pointing  towards  Manchester),  in  that  shop  with  a  head 
in  the  window;  they  arc  kept  there  in  a  drawer."  It  would  not  have  occn^ 
red  to  me  what  medicines  she  meant,  but  that  in  the  previous  month,  when 
in  London,  I  had  been  shown  by  a  lady  a  case  of  homcDopathic  medicine!' 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  before  seeing  any  ;  and  I  was  quite  ignorant  at  tbit 
time  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  and  using  them.  I  am  certain  also,  thit, 
in  her  normal  state,  Emma  knew  nothing  about,  nor  had  ever  seen,  any  w 
these  medicines.    The  shop,  I  subseqnei^tly  found,  was  Mr.  Turner's,  honUBO- 

gathic  chemist,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  and  in  the  shop  window  there  wae  I 
ust  of  Hahnemann,  tlie  founder  of  homcuopathy .  But  I  was  ignorant  that  theie 
was  such  a  shop  in  that  neighborhood,  having  seldom  occasion  to  go  to  that 
part  of  the  city.  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman,  informing  him  of  Emma's  re- 
marks; and  he  directly  purchased  a  case  from  Mr.  Turner,  and  came  over  to 
Bolton  to  ascertain  the  particulars.  The  sealed  box  was  put  mto  Emma's  handf 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  put  it  over  her  head,  F^he  said  that  it  contained  thi 
medicines  she  before  saw,  and  pointed  especially  to  the  situation  of  onebol' 
tie  in  the  case.  When  the  case  was  opened,  she  selected  a  bottle  from  the 
place  she  had  pointed  out,  and  tasted  the  globules  through  the  glass^  without  el* 
tempting  to  draw  the  cork.  By  way  of  test,  the  bottle  was  put  into  another 
part  of  the  case,  and  other  Ix^ttles  slipped  into  her  hand  ;  but  she  invariablj 
detected  the  change,  by  tasting  through  the  glais^  and  putting  the  bottle  to  her 
forehead.  From  that  time  the  prescribed  globules  were  daily  administered, 
and  the  mesmeric  passes  regularly  made  ;  and  the  result  is,  the  restoration  of 
the  lady  to  health,  both  in  mind  and  body. 

That  exalted  sense^  before  referred  to,  which  enables  her  to  see  things  to 
which  her  attention  is  directed,  as  apparently  within  the  sphere  of  vision, 
whatever  their  locality,  is  also  manifest,  though  in  another  mode,  in  her  8^ 
lection  of  medicines ;  for,  by  tasting  through  Vie  bottle,  she  has  been  enabled  to 
identifv  the  homoDopathic  globules  with  the  tinctures  from  which  they  are  pre- 
pared .*    This  may  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  a  mfidiciiMd 
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Rnpecting  PastoreU  and  c^her  Addremu. 

Dr.  Small  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  Convention  heretofore  to  appohit 
persons  and  Committees  to  act  as  the  organ  thereof  in  addressing  commnni- 
ciUions  to  the  chnrch  at  large,  and  to  foreign  New  Church  associations,  with- 
out requiring  an  act  of  approval  of  such  communications  before  being  sent^ 
therefore, 

Maolved^  That  whenever  anv  individual  or  Committee  is  charged  with  the 
tfaitjr  of  making  a  pastoral  address  to  societies  and  receivers  in  this  countiy, 
Off  of  addressing  any  New  Church  body  in  this  country  or  any  other,  in  behalf 
nithe  Convention,  such  address  as  the  individual  or  Committee  may  prepaie 
to  tend  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  Convention  for  its  adoption. 

Address  from  the  President  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  first  thing  in  order  at  each  annual  meeting  of  this  Con- 
vention be  a  public  Address  from  the  President,  (or  from  some  other  minister 
previously  appointed  bv  him  or  by  the  Convention,)  together  with  such  other 
religions  exercises  as  tne  speaker  may  deem  proper ;  and  that  such  annual 
Address,  after  receiving  the  approbation  of  the  Convention,  be  published  with 
the  Journal  of  Proceedings. 

Abolition  of  the  first  Grade  in  the  Ministry. 
On  motion  of  S.  Reed, 

Resolved — 1.  That  that  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  grade  Id 
the  ministry  be  hereafter  abolished,  and  that  for  the  present  there  be  two 
mdes  only ;  and  that  those  of  the  first  grade  (formerly  the  second)  be  called 
Kistoris  or  Missionaries,  and  those  of  the  second  (formerly  the  third)  be  called 
Ocdaining  Ministers. 

R/wdv^ — 2.  That  the  above  resolution  shall  not  affect  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  act  of  ordination  upon  any  individual  now  in  the  ministry. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary,  with  the  aid  of  the  President,  alter  the  Rules, 
Recommendations,  and  Resolutions  of  the  Convention;  in  conformity  with  the 
above  resolution. 

Closing  Services  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Convention  met  Sunday  afternoon,  June  17,  for  religious  services 
igreeably  to  adjournment;  and  the  President  ofilciated  at  public  worship, 
and  preached  a  sermon  from  Luke  xxiv.  27,  30,  31,  32. 

The  President  then  ordained  Mr.  Abiel  Silver  and  Mr.  Jabez  Fox  as  Mia- 
aionaries,  agreeably  to  a  foregoing  resolution  of  the  Convention. 

The  President,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Seddon  and  Worrell,  then  adminis- 
tered the  Holy  Supper  to  about  one  hundred  communicants.  This  closed  the 
session  of  the  Convention. 


We  shonld  have  been  glad  had  oar  space  allowed  the  insertion  of  the  Reports  of  Soole- 
tiflc,  but  as  it  is  we  give  only  that  of  the  New- York  City  Society,  with  a  view  to  make 
soms  remarks  upon  it. 

Report  of  the  New  York  City  Society. 

This  Society  numbers  one  hundred  and  ttpelve  members.  Since  our  report 
to  the  Convention  in  1848,  six  persons  have  been  admitted  as  members,  and 

&  members  have  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  joining  other  Societies. 
re  has  been  but  one  baptism  (an  adult)  during  tlie  past  year. 
Professor  Bush  has  continued  to  conduct  our  public  worship  since  our  laat 
report.    On  the  20th  of  August,  1843,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  Professor 
Bmh  was  ordained  as  our  pastor,  by  Rev.  Lewis  Been.    He  was  also  at  the 
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tame  time  ordained  to  the  performance  of  all  the  fandions  of  the  thm  a 
grades  of  the  New  Churcn  ministry,  as  defined  by  the  Rules  of  Order 
Convention.  Bnt  in  Januasy,  i849,  Professor  Bush  tendered  to  the  Soci 
resignation  of  the  office  of  pastor,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  de 
discontinue  his  services  in  conducting  public  worship,  as  soon  as  the  S 
conld  supply  his  place.  The  resignation  of  Professor  Bush  was  aoci 
bat  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to  obtain  a  pastor,  he  Ins  ceatin 
conduct  the  Sabbath  morning  exercises  to  the  present  time. 

Our  eocial  meetings  on  Sabbath  evenings  have  been  continued.  Lf 
however,  we  regret  to  add,  a  variety  of  causes  have  combined  to  dii 
their  interest,  and  they  have  not  been  so  well  attended  as  we  could  < 
We  «re  however,  happy  to  say,  that  the  Society  residing  in  Brooklyi 
held  social  meetings  on  Sabbath  evenings  chiring  the  past  year,  with  u 
ing  interest  in  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  .to  revive  our  Sunday  School,  though  v 
cherish  the  hope  of  doing  so  at  no  distant  day. 

Our  Library  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  collateral  works  i 
ed  to  explain  and  defend  them,  has  been  kept  constantly  open  for  the  1 
books.  The  Society  has  expended  a  considerable  amount  to  increase  th< 
ber  of  volumes,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  apply  for  books  is  com 
mcreasing.  We  consider  our  Library  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
command  of  the  Society  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Doc 
We  have  also  a  Library  of  juvenile  works,  intended  for  the  children  w 
quent  our  place  of  worship,  which  are  read  with  interest,  and  we  belie 
doing  good.  The  New  Church  Repository,  a  monthly  periodical  by  Pn 
Bosh,  is  also  doing  much  to  call  attention  to  the  New  Church  in  our  cil 
its  vicinity. 

Although  our  Societv  has  not  increased  in  number  during  the  past  ye 
can  confidently  state  that  the  number  of  readers  and  receivers  of  the  He; 
doctrines  in  our  city  has  considerably  increased .  Many  are  known  to  b 
ing  to  the  New  Jerusalem  as  their  home  and  contemplating  her  walls  w 
li^t,  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enroll  their  names  among  us.  We  a 
stantly  receiving  evidence  of  a  surprising  state  of  preparation  in  the  mi 
men  for  the  reception  of  truth. 

The  average  attendance  on  our  quarterly  meetings  for  the  administra 
the  Holy  Supper  is  about  seventy- five.  The  average  attendance  upon  ov 
lie  worship  is  about  ttoo  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  facts  stated  la  the  above  report  respecting  my  ordination  are  correct,  and  ] 
wrong  impression  may  be,  and  as  I  learn  has  been,  conveyed  by  it,  it  may  be  pre 
me,  in  ray  own  person,  to  append,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  substance  of  the  i 
made  to  the  Convention  at  the  reading  of  the  report  during  its  late  session  in  Phila< 

On  being  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  Society  of  the  New  Jei 
in  this  city,  it  was  intimated  to  me  as  the  earnest  desire  of  a  majority  of  the  n 
that  I  should  receive  ordination  in  the  usual  way,  as  the  Society  was  in  connectit 
the  General  Convention  and  wished  to  adhere  to  its  rules,  and  as  it  would  moreo^ 
them  more  freedom  in  receiving  the  ordinances  as  administered  at  my  hand,  a 
for  which  they  had,  previously,  aAer  Mr.  Barrett^s  removal,  been  dependent  on  1 
offices  of  others.  To  this  I  replied  that  I  had  no  objection  to  the  measure,  pro^ 
could  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  compromise  my  conscientious  sentiment 
gaid  to  the  nature  of  the  rite  itself— that  I  did  not  regard  the  ceremony  of  ordini 
enating,  bnt  simply  as  recognising,  official  character  in  the  Church — that  I  cla 
be  already  a  minister  of  the  Word  in  virtue  of  what  I  ventured  to  regard  as  a  km 
of  die  truth  and  a  love  of  the  uses  of  die  New  Dispensation,  together  with  some  d 
fltnett  on  the  soore  of  attainments  for  the  work  of  teaching — and  that  I  could  not< 
entlj  oonfent  to  any  ecdesiastioal  act^  which  would  naturally  be  construed  ai  an 
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OB  my  part  that  I  looked  upon  the  Convention  in  any  of  its  branches  as  die  primaiy 
searee  or  oeoessazy  medinm  of  ministerial  fiinctioo.  I  remarked,  moreorer,  that  as  I  be- 
lieved the  general  impression  in  the  Church,  founded  upon  its  formnla  of  inauguration, 
was  that  such  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Convention,  I  could  not  feel  free  in  m  j  own  mind 
Isieeeive  ordination  at  the  hand  of  any  ordaining  minister  of  the  Convention  as  mck*  but 
dnft  I  would  readily  receive  it  at  the  hand  of  any  such  minister  in  his  private  and  iodepend* 
eat  capacity,  provided  he  could  so  far  accord  to  my  views  as  to  perform  the  rite  simply  as 
an  aet  of  recognition  and  fellowship,  an  acknowledgment  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  call* 
•d  of  the  Lord  to  take  part  in  this  ministry. 

After  some  deliberation  the  Society  saw  fit  to  comply  with  my  wishes  in  this  respeot, 
mad  I  accordingly  communicated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beers  on  the  subject  stating  to  him 
what  I  stated  to  the  Society  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  I  was  willing  to  be  ot- 
dained.  To  these  conditions  he  saw  fit  to  assent,  and  I  was  accordingly  ordained  by  him 
«t  the  time  and  in  the  form  specified  below,  the  reverend  brother's  health  being  then  to 
infirm  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  his  own  house,  though  in  the  presence  of  a 
wonhiping  assembly.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate. 

At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  first  New  Jerusalem  Church  and  Society  of  the  city 
oC  New- York,  also  with  the  consent  and  direction  of  the  united  socie^  of  Danby  and 
bhaea,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  George  Bosh  to  be  ordained — I  did  on  Lord's  day, 
August  30th«  1848,  ordain  the  said  Geo.  Bush  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  said  New 
Jarasalem  Church  Society  in  the  city  of  New-Tork,  agreeably  to  the  following  form  ;  vis. 

Hy  beloved  brother,  our  blessed  Lord,  by  and  through  me  as  a  medium,  ordaineth  yon 
a  Minister  in  his  New  Jerusalem  Church  with  primary  reference  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
mid  Church  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  wheresoever  his  providence  may  direct  yon; 
10  perform  the  various  functions  pertaining  to  the  ministry,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
■ew  and  last  dispensation  of  the  Church,  administer  the  Holy  Supper,  celebrate  marria* 
gm,  baptise  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  organize  societies,  ordain  ministers  wlierever  the  in- 
levest  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  shall  require  it,  and  attend  funerals,  and  also  the 
■any  other  nameless  things  that  may  occur  in  the  discharge  of  your  ministerial  duties. 

LEWIS  BEERS,  Minister  N.  J.  C. 

There  was,  I  presume,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter  throughout.  I  had  explicit- 
ly made  known  my  views  to  the  Society,  to  Dr.  Beers,  and  also  to  the  congregation  pre- 
Mot  on  the  occasion^  as  I  took  an  opportunity  before  the  ceremony  was  entered  upon  ex- 
ptessly  to  declare  that  in  the  rite  about  to  be  administered  I  did  not  consider  myself  as  re* 
esiving  any  new  authority  as  a  minister  of  the  Word,  but  simply  as  complying  with  aa 
oideriy  form  of  recognition  by  which  I  was  acknowledged  as  already  such  a  minister  hf 
the  Lord's  appointment. 

As  to  the  formula  recited  above,  it  was  not  submitted  to  my  inspection  before  being  ut* 
iBmd  over  my  head,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  should  have  felt  the  least  objection  to  it  if  it  had* 
I  had  fully  explained  the  sense  in  which  I  understood,  and  would  have  others  understand, 
the  word  **  ordain,"  as  employed  in  my  own  case,  and  it  was  fair  to  presume  thatxthe  or* 
dalner^s  sense  of  it  coincided  with  mine. 

I  could  fain  hope,  after  this  candid  statement,  that  my  proceeding  in  this  matter  may 
give  no  offence  to  my  brethren  whose  deliberate  convictions  on  this  subject  I  respect,  while 
at  tlie  same  time  I  cannot  assent  to  them,  so  far  as  they  are  opposite  to  what  is  stated 
statement  which  I  have  felt  constrained  to  make  in  order  to  relieve  myself  now 
prospectively  from  any  sinister  charge  of  inconsistency  in  view  of  anything  I  have 
mid  or  may  say  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Churoh  ministry,  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
hiprobable  that  my  views  dlfler  essentially,  in  many  polnts»  Ikom  those  of  my  brethren. 

O.  B. 
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see  the  day  when  a  Christian  commentator  shall  reproduce  in  tbe 
Church  the  baldest  letter-lore  of  the  Synagogue,  and,  under  show  of 
vindicating  the  prophecies  from  perversion,  strike  hands  in  interpret* 
ation  with  the  staunchest  school  of  the  lUibbis'  and  priests,  wnose 
readings  of  the  sacred  text  brought  the  Lord  of  Glory  to  the  cross. 
We  make  no  abatement  from  the  strength  of  our  assertion  on  this 
score.  We  are  prepared  to  show,  not  only  that  neither  David  Kim- 
chi,  nor  David  Levi,  nor  Aben  Ezra,  nor  Abarbanel,  nor  Hillel,  nor 
Shammai,  nor  Caiphas,  nor  Gamaliel,  ever  Judaized  more  com- 
pletely in  their  explications  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  than  does  oar 
author,  but  that  the  principles  of  interpretation  propounded  and  do- 
fended  by  him  are  the  very  principles  which  led  the  body  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  to  reject  the  Lord  when  he  '*  came  to  his  own"  according 
to  promise.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  prefer  this  charge  against  Mr. 
L.'8  hermeneutical  canons ;  nor  could  anything  short  of  a  profound 
concern  for  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  Word,  heaven's  crowning  be- 
stowment  upon  earth,  prompt  us  to  incur  so  many  harsh  imputations  as 
we  do  in  making  the  declaration.  But  allegiance  to  truth  is  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration,  and  the  persons  of  men  cannot 
well  be  known  when  the  most  hallowed  interests  are  at  stake. 

But  we  proceed  to  adduce  the  evidence  of  our  positions,  nor  have 
we  far  to  seek.     In  speaking  of  the  frequent  errors  of  commentators^ 
Mr.  L.  adverts  to  their  proclivity  to  interpret  language  as  figurative 
which  involves  no  figure  whatever,  and  cites,  as  a  specimen.  Is.  ii.  2, 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  tbe 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains^  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it" 
This  in  Micah  iii.  12,  is  preceded  by  the  following  prediction ;  **  There- 
fore shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem 
shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places 
of  the  forest."    This,  it  is  well  known,  has  usually  been  regarded  by 
interpreters  as  a  prediction  of  which  the  Christian  church,  in  the 
latter  day,  or  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  is  the  *true  subject 
The  elevation  of  Mount  Zion  over  all  other  mountains  has  been 
understood  to  denote  the  conspicuous  position,  as  it  were,  of  that  i 
church,  the  pre-eminfence  which  it  should  hold  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tions, and  the  source  of  attraction  which  it  should  be  to  them.    We 
have  indeed,  in  the  New  Church,  a  deeper  view  than  all  this  of  the 
import  of  the  figurative  language  here  employed,  but  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bring  forward  at  present,  our  object  being  rather  at  this 
point  of  the  discussion  to  detect  the  false  than  to  develop  the  true. 
The  Christian  interoretation  above  mentioned  Mr.  L.  rejects,  and 
adopts  the  Jewish.    He  contends  that  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  re- 
gard Mount  Zion  in  this,  and  in  a  multitude  of  similar  relations,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Christian  Church,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
figure  by  which  it  can  acquire  that  meaning.      It  is  not  symbolical, 
because  it  has  none  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  symbols.     The 
agents  were  not  seen  exerting  the  actions  ascribed  to  them,  nor  did 
that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house  literally 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  prophet,  or  in^  visionary  act.     Nei* 
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Mmponnded  enbttaime,  but  a  collection  of  innnmerable  parti  and  organs ;  so, 
br  parity  of  reasoning,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  mind,  or  spiritual  body,  as 
the  parent  and  director  of  the  natural  body,  cannot  be  that  simple  entity,  thata6- 
itnU  fwtkingneis^  jso  generally  represented  by  metaphysical  writers ;  but  ra- 
ther that  the  controller  of  the  animal  organism,  must  be  itself  organized  ac- 
eording  to  the  laws  of  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  capable  of  manifesting 
those  laws,  under  certain  circumstances,  through  those  organs  of  the  body, 
that  is,  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  which  are  united  with  it  by  the  law 
cf  correspondent  activity  and  connection.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  spoke  the  lan- 
goage  of  the  profonndest  philosophy,  when  he  declared  that  there  were  spirit- 
aal  bodies  and  natural  bodies,  and  that  the  natural  body  was  the  first  in  its 
development,  and  afterwards  the  sf>iritual  body  j  and  when,  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  defined  the  human  organism,  as  existing  here,  to  be  a  compound  of 
**  spirit,  soul,  and  body  ;"  in  this  respect,  giving  his  apostolic  sanction  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  sages  of  Greece.  The  two  first  terms  used  by  the  apos- 
tle to  describe  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  are  in  the  original  greek  Pnewna  and 
PtlfAe,  and  the  latter  term,  which  in  our  version  of  the  scriptures  is,  in  the 
passage  alluded  to,  translated  aoui^  is  by  the  latin  writers,  called  the  **  animm'f^ 
and  this  term  is  always  used  to  signify  the  animal  sotd^  as  distinguished  from 
the  pneuma,  or  more  interior  human  spirit. 

And  here  it  will  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  no  truth  is  more  evident  to 
sound  rational  inquiry,  than  that  the  Creator  has  given  to  every  department  of 
his  ^handy-work,'*  specific  character ;  and  that  from  the  Creator  to  the  lowest  in- 
ert matter,  there  exists  a  chain  of  deoreks  ;  and  that  each  object  of  creation 
can  only  be  well  and  truly  studied,  by  viewing  it  in  its  own  degree^  and  com- 
paring it  with  objects  in  another  degree.  But  if  we  confound  this  distinction  of 
degrees,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  solution  of  many  im- 
portant facts.  Each  degree  will  be  found  to  have  laws  or  properties  peculiar 
to  itself;  and  if  we  transcend  the  degree  of  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  by  ap- 
plying to  it  <}ualities  or  properties  belonging  to  another  distinct  degree,  we  may 
expect  nothing  but  confusion  and  mystery.  Now  in  our  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  man,  it  is  especicially  necessary  not  to  overtook  these  distinctions 
By  no  process,  can  matter  be  sublimed  into  spirit;  and  spirit  having,  accord- 
inij^  to  apostolic  authoritv  and  the  general  law  of  analogy  observable  in  all 
things,  its  distinctions  and  degrees,  the  properties  of  a  lower  degree  may  not 
apply  to  a  higher  oue.  True  philosophy  also  teaches,  that  if  spirit  in  no  degree 
is  material,  that  is,  does  not  possess  those  properties  which  we  apply  to  pon- 
derable matter ;  still  it  is  no  less  on  that  account,  a  truly  real  ana  substantial 
existence;  more  truly  substantial  than  the  granite  rock,  because,  more  un- 
changing, and  more  enduring. 

Now  viewing  the  spiritual  organism  of  man,  as  consisting  of  two  distinct 
degrees,  called  by  the  apostle  the  pneuma  and  psyche  ;  or  as  possessing  both 
a  spiritual  internal  and  external,  together  forming,  while  in  tliis  mortal  life, 
the  common  internal  of  the  natural  organism ;  the  Pstche  or  Animus  will  be 
the  connecting  medium  between  the  pure  human  spirit,  and  the  nervous  sys» 
tem  of  the  natural  body.  By  its  connection,  through  correspondence  and  vital 
affinity,  with  the  body,  it  is  placed  in  relation  with  outward  nature  :  while  aa 
a  sniritual  entity,  and  by  its  indissoluable  union  with  the  higher  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, it  has.  at  the  same  time,  immediate  connection  with  the  spirit-worid; 
aiid  because  it  is  a  subject  of  the  laws,  and  possesses  the  properties  of  that 
world,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  time^  space,  or  common  matter,  it 
displays  those  powers,  which  can  be  explained  by  no  merely  natural  or  phj^ 
liotogical  knowledge ;  but  which  receive  an  easy,  rational,  and  satisfactory, 
solution,  when  man  is  really  seen  to  be,  that  which  revelation,  philosophy, 
and  the  statements  of  true  clairvoyants  declare  that  he  is — namely,  a  coa^ 
pound  of  spiritual  and  natural  organisms,  intimately  united  by  the  exactest 
correspondence  or  analogy.  And  that  although  the  lower,  or  natural  organs 
ism,  cannot  act  without  the  continued  influence  of  the  higher  or  spiritual  or* 
nnism ;  nor  can  the  spiritual  organism  be  developed  without  the  mediom  of 
Uw  natural  one ;  yet,  when  developed,  the  higher  oiganism  oan  act,  not  oalf 


bf  and  through  the  lower  organrnm,  bnt  even  independently,  and  when  dSi- 
eonnected  from  it. 

It  is  this  psyche  or  animus — the  external  of  the  sprrit^  that,  from  all  that  I  have 
fet  learned  on  the  subject,  I  take  to  be  the  true  seat  of  what  is  called  mes- 
■lerio  influence :  the  psyche  or  animal  soul  of  the  operator,  influences  the 
•ame  external  spiritual  organic  principle  in  the  subject ;  and  from  the  animns, 
ihe  influence  flows  dovrntoards,  to  use  analogous  natural  tenhs,  and  thence  af- 
fects the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  hence,  I  propose  to  call  that  part  of 
mesmerism,  whicti  manifests  mental  and  super-sensual  phenomena,  d]^  the 
name  of  Pstchusn,  or,  the  Science  <f  the  Soul  as  manifested  in  nature-;  while  to 
Che  lower  and  physical  stages,  the  liame  of  Somnousm  may  be  applied^  as  in- 
dicative of  its  sleep-like  and  dream-like  character. 

Now  as  to  the  psychologiceU  change  induced  by  mesmerism.  It  is  a  comnion 
law  of  our  being,  tnat  conscious  perception  should  have  its  apparent  seat  in 
the  ultimate,  or  extreme,  of  every  development  Thus,  although  it  is  a  well  e»> 
tablished  fact,  that  the  sensorium  is  within  the  brain,  and  that  if  a  sensory  nenre 
be  divided,  no  sensation  will  be  experienced  :  yet  it  is  as  well  known,  that  if 
we  prick  a  finger,  the  pain  will  be  felt  where  the  wound  is  inflicted.  So,  DOt> 
withstanding  the  body  feels  and  acts  by  and  through  the  spirit,  our  conacioni 
I>erception,  in  the  usual  normal  condition,  is  confined  to  the  bodily  organisa- 
tiou ;  because,  while  in  the  present  state,  the  body  is  the  ultimate  devdopment  ef 
iike  spirit.  When  death  severs  the  connection  between  mind  and  body,  tlie 
^timate  of  the  immortal  man  is  the  psyche  or  animus ;  and  to  it  is  transferred 
all  conscious  perceptions  and  sensations.  It  is  from  this  diflering  seat  of  the 
conscious  perceptions,  that,  in  our  ordinary  state,  we  have  no  senseSional  know> 
ledge  of  the  spiri^ world,  or  of  its  laws.  But  psycheism,  or  the  higher  stags 
of  mesmerism,  may  aptly  be  compared  to  partial  death.  For  it  is  a  cUmngi^  of 
the  common  external  of  our  being ;  a  transfer  of  the  sensational  perception, 
from  the  ultimate  of  the  bodu  to  the  ultimate  of  the  spirit :  and  thence,  and  sim- 
ply from  this  transfer  of  ultimates,  arises  an  awakening  of  the  conscious  seik> 
aational  perception  of  the  inner  man,  or  spirit.  All  those  apparently  miraeih 
lous  powers,  which  we  sometimes  see  displayed  by  good  mesmeric  subjects, 
are  in  fact,  but  the  result  of  the  psyche  or  animus  being  so  far  set  free  from 
the  bodilv  ultimate,  as  to  enable  the  spiritual  body  to  act  nearly,  if  not  quite 
independently  of  the  sensual  organs,  and  by  perception,  and  in  light  from  an 
inner  world  :  but  the  connection  of  the  mind  and  body,  is  yet  sufficient  to  en> 
able  the  soul's  sight  and  feeling  to  be  manifested  to  our  physical  senses,  by 
and  through  the  natural  organization  of  a  clairvoyant. 

From  this  transfer  of  consciousness  and  sensational  perception,  we  may  also 
account  for  the  anomalous,  and  often  incongruous,  statements  and  descriptions 
of  clairvoyants.  They  forget  much  of  that  mode  of  speaking  of  things  which 
18  common  to  our  external  condition,  but  which,  in  itself,  is  often  purely  a^ 
bitrary  and  conventional ;  and  they  speak  according  to  their  newly-awakened 
and  uninformed  consciousness.  As  we  have  to  learn  to  talk,  and  even  to  see, 
or  rather  rightly  to  interpret  what  the  eye  reveals  ;  so  do  clairvovants  reouiie 
a  continued  exercise  of  their  peculiar  power  to  familiarize  tnem  with  its 
nse. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  by  which  the  influence  of  the  operator 
18  brought  to  bear  upon  nis  subject,  that  sometimes  too,  at  considerable  distan- 
ces ;  for  I  have  found  a  subject  aflfected  by  my  influence,  even  when  mesmerif- 
ing  another  party,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  :  but  this  may  be  considered  an 
nnusual  case.  It  is  a  la  w  of  nature  that  all  things  should  be  surrounded  by  an 
efluvium  or  sphere  which  emanates  from  them,  and  is  always  of  the  peculiar 
nature  or  quality  of  the  body  from  which  it  emanates ;  and  these  effluvia  are 
regulated  oy  certain  definite  laws.  Thus  the  fragrance  which  surrounds  the 
rose,  is  the  effluvium  or  sphere  emanating  from  it;  and  this  effluvium,  by 
being  dissolved  in  the  surrounding  serial  atmosphere,  becomes  sensible  to  oitr 
organs  of  smell,  and  an  idea  of  its  existence  and  quality,  is  then  transmitted  to 
our  general  sensorium.  But  there  are  effluvia  of  which  we  should  for  ever  re> 
nain  ignorant,  did  we  not  perceive  them  rattumally  by  their  xfisoti.     Thus 
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aionnd  magnetized  and  uomagnetized  iront  an  efflavinm  or  sphere  prevailed 
of  which,  in  tJieir  iepartUed  ttate^  our  senses  give  us  no  evidence.  But  we  have 
only  to  bring  them  into  such  proximity,  as  to  be  vfithin  the  influtnu  of  the  /air 
regulating  me  activity  of  their  respective  spheres,  and  their  existence  may 
then  be  instantly  perceived,  in  their  mutual  attraction  and  coherence.  For  it 
has  been  shown  by  one  of  the  profoundest  of  philosophers,  that  these  single 
spheres  have  the  property  of  blending  into  one  larger  sphere,  and  that  hence 
arisea  w^t  is  called  magnetic  attraction. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  higher  stages  of  clairvoyance,  or  independent  in- 
ternal sight,  is  the  knowledge,  that  an  eflSuvium  or  sphere,  analogous  to  what 
we  have  alluded  to,  surrounds  the  mental  organism,  or  spiritual  body  of  every 
individual.    Following  the  general  law  of  nature,  this  spnere  possesses  the  pe- 
culiar mental  qusdities  of  the  organism  from  which  it  emanates.     And  hence 
aiHses  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  to  the  society  of  some  persons,  and  the  plea- 
sure  which  is  experienced  in  the  company  of  others ;  and  to  it,  are  referrible,  all 
the  remarkable  instances  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy,  so  frequently  observed. 
Bot  in  these  ordinary  cases,  the  active  cause  is  latent,  or  hidden ;  yet  in  the 
lugher  mesmeric,  or  rather  psychic  state,  it  often  becomes  sufficiently  obvious, 
even  to  our  physical  senses ;  for  we  may  here  see,  that  similar  to  what  we 
have  said  oi  terrestrial  magnetism,  there  is  an  actual  blending  of  spheres 
Hie  magnet  induces  its  state  on  the  iron,  so  that  it  becomes  magneticaJ ;   and 
the  operator  indnces  his  sphere  on  his  patient  or  subject,  so  that  the  subject 
becomes,  as  it  were,  one  body  with  himself;  the  egoism  or  self-consciousness  of 
the  one,  being  blended  witli  the  egoism  or  self-consciousness  of  the  other. 

Here  then  is  the  psychological  cause,  for  the  physiological  state  already  men- 
tioned. The  change  of  state  induced  upon  the  animus  of  the  subject,  is  the 
frimary  tause  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  cerebrum ;  the  collapse  of 
the  cerebrum  closes  the  external  consciousness,  while  the  union  of  the  spheres 
emanating  from  the  animus  of  both  operator  and  subject,  causes  the  latter  to 
perceive,  as  in  himself,  what  really  is  felt  in  the  active  cerebrum  of  the  for- 
mer. And  this  change  of  state  affords,  I  believe,  the  true  psychological  solu- 
tion to  tlie  whole  apparent  mystery  of  catalepsy,  phantasy,  and  many  other 
curious  mesmeric  phenomena.  As  regards  phreno-mesmerism,  the  arousing 
into  activity  one  particular  organ  of  the  brain,  as  it  would  be  called  by  one 
class  of  phrenologists,  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  called 
by  another  class,  without  the  guidance,  control,  or  balancing  powers  of  the 
other  organs  or  faculties,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  effects  we  see  displayed. 

This  will  seem  to  be  so  strikingly  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
New  Church  that  it  is,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  impossible  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  the  author  is  a  reader  and  to  a  considerable  degree  an  adopter  of 
Swedenborg  as  a  guide  to  the  arcana  of  the  human  spirit.  The  doubts  ex- 
pressed on  this  head  in  our  last  have  given  way  before  a  more  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  work,  although  the  singular  coincidence  there  mentioned  re- 
mains nnexplained. 

F^om  the  Appendix  containing  Notes  of  Mesmeric  and  Psychical  Ex- 
perience we  present  the  following. 

E/L.,  the  young  woman  who  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  following  notes,  is  a 
native  of  Worcestershire.  She  is  about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  rather 
saUow  complexion,  and  of  a  nervous-bilious  temperament.  ■  Her  health,  al- 
though at  tunes  tolerably  good,  is  not  robust,  nor  is  she  capable  of  much 
contmued  exertion.  Before  coming  into  my  house,  she  had  been  the  subject 
of  inflammatory  disease  of  tlie  chest,  and  of  fever ;  and  not  long  before 
coming  to  Bolton,  she  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  General  Hospital,  Bir- 
mingham, on  account  of  an  injury  received  in  t)ic  knee.  The  treatment  thera 
had  reduced  her  general  health,  but  improved  the  knee.  She  was  in  this 
state  when  I  first  saw  her.  Her  head  is  well  formed,  and  fully  developed. 
Before  the  time  about  to  be  referred  to,  she  was  wholly  ignorant  that  she  yoi^ 
sMted  any  peculiar  mesmeric  susceptibilities.     She  haa  aVnc^  ^x.^wmm.  vi 
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opinion,  that  the  eztraordinarv  condition  of  her  brain  is  the  result  of  a  reiy 
large  dose  of  opium,  which  she  once  took  by  mistake,  and  which,  for  a  daj 
or  two,  occasioned  very  serious  symptoms.  But  this  may  be  considered  aa 
very  doubtful.  She  completed  her  twenty-second  year  in  December,  184B. 
She  will  be  constantly  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Emma. 

•  *  *  *  *'*  •  •  * 

In  the  ensuing  passage  is  given  a  specimen  of  bar  clairvoyanoe  as  applied 
to  Physiology  and  Medicine. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1848,  an  opportunitv  was  afforded  for  an  entiiely 
new  manifestation  of  Enuna's  powers.    A  highly  respectable  gentleman  of 
Manchester,  having  at  that  time  a  daughter  seriously  ill  with  a  cerebral  die* 
ease,  which  baffled  the  ordinary  medical  treatment,  and  which,  in  additioa 
to  bodily  infirmity,  had  produced  a  state  of  insanity,  had  been  recommended 
to  try  whether  by  clairvoyance  a  mode  of  cure  could  be  discovered.     Up 
came  on  the  previous  day  \  but  Emma  then  being  in  a  state  of  trance,  Ul 
be  presently  described,  he  could  not  obtain  tlie  information  sought.    He  left 
with  me  a  few  pencil  marks  made  by  the  lady,  as  a  means  of  forming  a 
medium  of  connection.    On  the  date  above  I  gave  this  piece  of  paper  to 
Emma,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  find  the  persoa  who  made  the  maiiLa,  aiid 
tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  her :  for  at  that  time  I  had  po  idea  of  hm 
selecting  any  appropriate  remedies.    She  soon  found  the  lady ;   desciibedt 
accurately,  the  external  'symptoms  of  her  complaint,  and  also  the  internal 
condition  of  her  brain:  to  which  organ  she  referred  the  whole  cause  of  ill- 
ness.   Af^errecommenciing  various  mesmeric  passes,  she  exclaimed,  poin^ 
ing  at  the  same  time  towards  the  ceiling  of  the  room— ^^  There  is  what  wifi 
cure  that  lady,  along  with  mesmerism ;  Eh !  what  little  bottles  !^'    These  shs 
described  as  containing  little  things  like  the  small  comfits,  geuemlly  called 
^Uhousands.^^    I  said,  ''  Is  there  anything  like  them  in  my  shop  or  surgery  f  ' 
"  No !  you  have  nothing  like  them."  **  Where  can  they  be  obtained  1"    *^  There 
-—in  that  big  town  (pointing  towards  Manchester),  in  that  shop  with  a  head 
in  the  window;  they  are  kept  there  in  a  drawer."    It  would  not  have  occniw 
red  to  me  what  medicines  she  meant,  but  that  in  the  previous  month,  when 
in  London,  I  had  been  shown  by  a  lady  a  case  of  homcBopathic  medicines. 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  before  seeing  any;  and  I  was  quite  ignorant  at  that 
time  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  and  using  tliem.    I  am  certain  also,  that, 
in  her  normal  state,  Emma  knew  nothing  about,  nor  had  ever  seen,  any  m 
these  medicines.    The  shop,  1  subsequently  found,  was  Mr.  Turner's,  homcso- 

gathic  chemist,  Picadtlly,  Manchester,  and  in  the  shop  window  there  was  m 
ust  of  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homosopathy .  But  I  was  ignorant  that  there 
was  such  a  shop  in  that  neighborhood,  having  seldom  occasion  to  go  to  that 
part  of  the  city.  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman,  informing  him  of  Emma^s  re- 
marks ;  and  he  directly  purchased  a  case  from  Mr.  Turner,  and  came  over  to 
Bolton  to  ascertain  the  particulars.  The  sealed  box  was  put  into  Emma^s  handi 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  put  it  over  her  head,  she  said  that  it  contained  the 
medicines  she  before  saw,  and  pointed  especially  to  the  situation  of  one  bot> 
tie  in  the  case.  When  the  case  was  opened,  she  selected  a  bottle  from  the 
place  she  had  pointed  out,  and  tastai  the  globules  through  the  glass^  without  al> 
tempting  to  draw  the  cork.    By  way  of  test,  the  bottle  was  put  into  another 

Sart  of  the  case,  and  other  ]K)ttles  slipped  into  her  hand  ]  but  she  invariably 
etected  the  change^  by  tasting  through  the  glass^  and  putting  the  bottle  to  her 
forehead.  From  that  time  the  prescribed  globules  were  daily  administered, 
and  the  mesmeric  passes  regularly  made  ;  and  the  result  is,  tlie  restoration  ot 
the  lady  to  health,  both  in  mind  and  body. 

That  exalted  sense,  before  referred  to,  which  enables  her  to  see  things  to 
which  her  attention  is  directed,  as  apparently  within  the  sphere  of  vision, 
whatever  their  locality,  is  also  manifest,  though  in  another  mode,  in  her  se» 
lection  of  medicines ;  for,  by  tasting  through  the  bottle,  she  has  been  enabled  to 
identify  the  homoBopatliic  globules  with  the  tinctures  from  which  they  are  pre- 
pmtBd  f  This  may  be  consideied  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  a  mf>dicinal 
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Tiitoe  resides  in  them ;  for  so  highly  attenuated  are  the  dilutions  with  whieh 
they  are  saturated,  that,  to  the  ordinary  sense,  they  all  taste  alike,  and  merely 
of  the  sugav  of  milk  of  which  the  body  of  the  globule  is  composed ;  and,  I 
nndeistand,  that  they  are  not  cognizable,  even  by  chemical  test. 

The  following  are  the  developments  made  by  her  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  or 

spiritual  trance  : 

The  subject  of  these  trances  would  afford  matter  for  many  pages ;  but  some 
were  of  a  private  character,  and  although  highly  interesting  to  the  parties  con* 
cemed,  would  not  be  interesting  to  others,  except  as  illustrating  tlie  nature  of 
the  spirit's  home,  and  some  of  the  general  laws  by  which  spiritual  associations 
•SB  regulated.  *  All  that  she  has  said  tends  to  confirm  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  moral  evil,  and  the  impossibility  of  those  who  depart  this 
lifis  in  a  state  of  moral  evil,  attaining  hereafter  to  a  state  of  moral  goodness : 
in  tkii  respectt  being  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the  statements  of  Davis,  the  Ameri» 
can  clairvoyant;  but  wf|o,  according  to  his  own  subsequent  statements,  had 
never  been  in  the  state  of  true  spiritual  extasis,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures 
in  the  mesmeric  state. 

Her  genera  1  statements  represents  man  as  a  spiritual  being  rising  from  the 
Shell  of  the  dead  body,  immediately  after  death,  a  perfectly  organized  exist- 
ence, and  havujg  a  complete  sensational  perception  of  his  fellow  spiritual  beinn, 
and  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  spiritual  spheres;  that  is,  provided  that  he' 
possessed  during  his  natural  life  a  moral  state,  in  hari^ony  with  those  spheres. 
The  male  and  female  sex  retaining  all  the  characteristics  necessary  to  a  spi- 
ritoal  state  of  existence,  and  living  together  in  a  state  of  angelic  union.  Those 
who  have  been  interiorly  united  here,  coming  again  in  a  state  of  union  here- 
titer.    She  represents  male  and  female  spiritual  beings,  thus  united,  as  ap» 
pearing  at  a  distance  as  one,  and  says  that  they  are  not  called  two,  nor  the 
married,  but  the  one.    Infants  and  young  children,  who  have  passed  from  this 
voild  by  death,  are  stated  to  grow  in  a  state  of  adolescence,  but  more  speed- 
ily  than  in  the  natural  world.    During  infancy  and  early  childhood,  they  are 
confined  to  the  care  of  good  female  spirits,  or  angels,  whose  delight  it  is  to 
instruct  them  by  various  methods,  especially  by  represefitatives  of  things.    These 
spiritual  spheres,  and  their  spiritual  inhabitants  are  in  close  association  with 
US,  and  exercise  an  influence  over  us,  although  we  are  unconscious  of  it.    All 
that  is  wanted  to  have  a  sensational  knowledge  of  their  existence,  is  the  closing 
of  the  external  consciousness,  and  a  full  awakening  of  the  internal  conscious* 
ness.    In  the  highest  state  of  trance,  she  appeared  to  herself  to  be  among 
spiritual  beings,  as  one  of  themselves:  at  other  times  she  appeared  to  them 
more  shadoviry.    The  first  receptacle  of  the  departed  spirit  sue  describes  as 
a  sort  of  middle  place  or  state,  from  which  the  good  gradually  ascend  to  higher 
and  more  delighted  places ;  those  that  are  the  best  having  higher  abodes  iban 
the  others.    All  are  welcomed  by  angelic  spirits  on  their  arrival  in  the  spirit- 
worid  :  but  the  evil  will  not  associate  with  the  good,  and  recede  of  their  own 
acoord,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  darker  places  below  and  to  the  left;  but  of 
these  darker  places  she  had  not  been  permitted  to  know  so  much,  as  of  the 
abodes  of  the  good. 

Being  asked,  in  one  of  these  long  trances,  if  she  now  could  explain  ka%» 
she  saw  distinct  individuals  in  the  mesmeric  state,  she  said,  ^^  Yes ;  I  can  see 
how  it  is  now,  but  I  could  not  before :"  and  then  stated,  that  if  spirits  wished 
to  see  each  other,  distance  is  no  interruption ;  and  words  to  that  efiect,  that 
sjnrits  are  not  subject  to  our  laws  of  space  and  time  ;  and  that  man,  as  to  his 
spirit,  is  a  subject  of  the  laws  of  the  spirit-world,  even  while  united  to  the  na- 
tural body.  The  opening  of  her  spiritual  consciousness  gives  her  a  sensation^ 
Eerception  of  the  spirits  of  all  to  whom  her  attention  is  directed :  and  thus, 
owever  distant  the  individual,  he  can  be  mentally  present  with  her.  Bat 
this  she  further  represented,  as  being  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  intermediate 
associate  spirits,  by  whom  the  connection  is  completed ;  and  she  further  re* 
presented  every  one  as  having  a  connection  with  the  spirit  world  generalhf; 
and  a  more  particular  one,  by  means  of  this  associate  spirit  Whenever  Em* 
•peaks  of  going  into  a  trance,  she  always  represenuitaa  ^^  ^cmw^qmnp^ 
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And  ^  going  a  very  long  vtay,^    Of  any  one  that  is  dead,  she  8a3r8,  "Thej  have 
left  their  snell  and  gone  away,"  ana  will  never  admit  that  they  are  dead. 

In  the  mesmeric  state,  Emma  had  represented  the  fibres  of  her  brain  as 
fallhig  forwards,  and  the  hemispheres  separating  at  the  top,  when  she  became 
lucid ;  and  she  further  said,  that  a  brain  capable  of  these  movements  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  attain  to  a  state  of  lucidity.  In  one  of  the  spontaneous 
trances  I  asked  her  if  she  could  see  me  in  the  same  manner  as  when  mesmer- 
ized ?  She  replied,  **  That  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  state  of  her  brain 
while  in  the  mesmeric  state ;  but  that  in  the  state  she  then  was,  everything 
seemed  light,  or  rather  was  seen  in  light.  She  knew  that  she  did  not  see  with 
the  eye,  and  yet  somehow  she  seemed  to  use  her  eyes.  She  saw  me  plainly  ; 
yet  I  did  not  appear  as  I  ordinarily  did ;  she  could  not  explain  the  dinerence, 
only  that  I  appeared  light.  It  appeared  to  her  that  light  issued  from  within. 
outwards.  During  a  subsequent  long  trance,  I  incjuired  whether  she  coula 
see  my  lungs  then,  as  she  han  done  when  mesmerised  1  She  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  said,  **I  can  only  see  you  as  a  cloud ;  y^t  I  know  it  is  you.^* 

The  reader  of  Swedenborg  will  recognize  in  the  annexed  report  of  a  visit 
to  the  moon,  a  very  similar  account  of  things  in  regard  to  that  planet. 

Having  heard  of  clairvoyants  visiting  thevlanets,  I  determined  to  try  the  ex- 

Seriment  with  Emma.  I  therefore  proposea  an  excursion  io  the  moon;  and  not 
len  knowing  how  to  direct  her  attention  to  such  distant  objects :  and  she 
herself  being,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  oy  which 
a  knowledge  of  distant  things  is  obtained ;  and  fancying  that  she  actually 
travelled  by  some  mode,  I  suggested  the  electric  telegraph  as  an  expeditions 
mode  of  conveyance.  The  suggestion  answered  the  purpose,  and  she  wasi 
mentally,  soon  on  our  satelite.  But  on  that  and  subsequent  occasions,  the 
great  excitement  produced  by  the  strangeness  of  what  she  saw,  and  the  dit> 
temce  travelled,  caused  such  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  shorten  the  visits  by  dc-mesmerising  her ;  being  fearful  that  the  great  physi- 
cal excitement  might  produce  some  serious  effect  on  her  health,  if  not  imme- 
diate danger.  Her  description  of  what  she  saw  was  conveyed  in  very  ejacu- 
latory  language,  from  the  surprise  and  pleasure  she  experienced.  Her  state- 
ments were  to  the  effect,  chat  the  moon  is  inhabited ;  that  the  inhabitants  she 
saw  were  very  small — dwarfs — not  larger  than  chilareu  on  our  earth;  their 
heads  were  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  and  the  mouth  vertical  rather 
than  horizontal;  their  voices  harsh,  and  rough,  and  resembling  the  sound  of 
distant  thunder;  and  when  they  spoke,  the  speech  seemed  to  come  up  from 
the  bowels.  Their  ^*iusidcs''  were  not  quite  like  ours :  the  Ipngs  especially 
were  different.  She  saw  some  food,  something  that  looked  somewnat  like 
boread,  but  they  did  not  call  it  by  that  name.  She  saw  only  one  animal, 
something  like  a  very  small  pig.  There  dwellings  were  constructed  of  pieces 
of  rocks,  covered  over  with  green  stuff  resembling  gorse ;  they  were  very  low, 
for  she  could  put  her  hand  to  the  top.  The  place  did  not  look  like  what  she 
conceived  the  moon  to  be ;  but  a  large  place,  and  very  rocky,  with  immense 
precipices,  and  lofty  mountains.  The  **  little  folks,''  as  she  called  the  inha- 
oitants,  could  clamber  up  these  rocks  with  their  hands  and  feet  so  fast  that  she 
could  not  catch  them.  '^  Is  there  any  water  there  ?"  "  Yes ;  but  it  does  not 
look  like  our  water,  but  more  like  milk  and  water,  and  yet  it  is  clear  (mean- 
ing probably  that  it  is  of  greater  density  than  our  water).  It  lies  in  the  bot- 
.  tom  of  hollows,  and  down  tiie  steep  precipices.  The  Mittle  folk'  can  widk 
upon  this  water  and  not  sink  ;  thoy  are  very  light.  They  wear  clothes :  but 
they  are  very  simple  and  all  alike.  They  seem  good  sort  of  people.  They 
havt  a  curious  way  of  jumping  on  the  back  of  each  other.  A  very  little  baby 
y^ns  seen  in  a  sort.of  cradle ;  it  died  :  they  said  what  signified  that,  it  had 
gone  to  sleep ;  bnt  they  did  not  mean  sleep,  but  that  it  was  dead.*^  At  an- 
other time  I  attempted  to  send  her  to  Jupiter  ;  but  the  physical  excitement 
was  so  great,  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  call  ofi  her  attention  before  I  had  ob- 
tained any  definite  remarks.  She  spoke  of  having  been  farther  than  where 
she  had  before  seen  the  ''  little  folks ;"  and  of  seeing  ihem  when  she  came  back. 
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The  full  bearing  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Lord  can  by  no  means  be  perceived  from  the  specimens  we  have 
already  exhibited.  Had  these  principles  proceeded  from  another 
source,  and  owned  an  authorship  of  which  personal  considerations 
did  not  restrain  us  from  speaking  according  to  our  impulse,  we  should 
say  that  the  more  these  "  chambers  of  imagery^  were  explored,  the 
greater  were  the  "  abominations'' discovered.  In  following  out  his 
asserted  laws  of  figurative  interpretation  to  their  ultimatum,  we  find 
ourselves  conducted  to  the  very  grossest  extremes  of  literalism.  His 
expositions  inhere  so  much  in  the  rough  and  shaggy  bark  of  the  tree 
of  revelation,  that  not  a  particle  of  its  celestial  succulence  greets  our 
taste.  Or,  if  we  may  draw  an  illustration  from  the  correspondences 
so  familiar  to  the  initiated  of  the  New  Church,  we  seem  to  ourselves, 
in  contemplating  the  evolution  of  results  from  premises  in  this  system, 
to  behold  a  process  of  exegetic  ossification  going  on,  in  which  every- 
thing vital,  plastic,  and  genial,  is  gradually  stiffened  and  indurated, 
till  we  have  a  man  of  bone  standing  before  us  instead  of  a  living, 
breathing,  fleshly  form.  And  what  is  no  less  astounding,  the  author 
does  not  shrink  in  the  least  from  the  acknowledgment  of  these  start- 
ling results.  So  far  from  seeking  to  deny  or  disguise  them,  he  unre- 
servedly avows  them,  and  takes  them  under  his  special  patronage,  and 
plants  around  them  the  munitions  of  his  sturdiest  logic.  We  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  whether  to  believe  our  eyes  as  we  read  his  paradoxical 
pages,  and  we  pause  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  indeed  lived  to 
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see  the  day  when  a  Christian  commentator  shall  reproduce  in  the 
Church  the  baldest  letter-lore  of  the  Synagogue,  and,  under  show  of 
vindicating  the  prophecies  from  perversion,  strike  hands  in  interpret- 
ation with  the  staunchest  school  of  the  Rabbis'  and  priests,  whose 
readings  of  the  sacred  text  brought  the  Lord  of  Glory  to  the  cross. 
We  make  no  abatement  from  the  strength  of  our  assertion  on  this 
score.  We  are  prepared  to  show,  not  only  that  neither  David  Kim- 
chi,  nor  David  Levi,  nor  Aben  Ezra,  nor  Abarbanel,  nor  Hillel,  nor 
Shammai,  nor  Caiphas,  nor  Gamaliel,  ever  Judaized  more  com- 
pletely in  their  explications  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  than  does  our 
author,  but  that  the  principles  of  interpretation  propounded  and  de- 
fended by  him  are  the  very  principles  which  led  the  body  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  to  reject  the  Lord  when  he  **  came  to  his  own"  according 
to  promise.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  prefer  this  charge  against  Mr. 
L.'s  hermeneutical  canons ;  nor  could  anything  short  of  a  profound 
concern  for  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  Word,  heaven's  crowning  be- 
stowment  upon  earth,  prompt  us  to  incur  so  many  harsh  imputations  as 
we  do  in  making  the  declaration.  But  allegiance  to  truth  is  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration,  and  the  persons  of  men  cannot 
well  be  known  when  the  most  hallowed  interests  are  at  stake. 

But  we  proceed  to  adduce  the  evidence  of  our  positions,  nor  have 
we  far  to  seek.  In  speaking  of  the  frequent  errors  of  commentators, 
Mr.  L.  adverts  to  their  proclivity  to  interpret  language  as  figurative 
which  involves  no  figure  whatever,  and  cites,  as  a  specimen.  Is.  ii.  2, 
**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.** 
This  in  Micah  iii.  12,  is  preceded  by  the  following  prediction ;  "  There- 
fore shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem 
shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places 
of  the  forest."  This,  it  is  well  known,  has  usually  been  regaraed  by 
interpreters  as  a  prediction  of  which  the  Christian  church,  in  the 
latter  day,  or  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  is  the  'true  subject. 
The  elevation  of  Mount  Zion  over  all  other  mountains  has  been 
understood  to  denote  the  conspicuous  position,  as  it  were,  of  that 
church,  the  pre-eminfence  which  it  should  hold  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tions, and  the  source  of  attraction  which  it  should  be  to  them.  We 
have  indeed,  in  the  New  Church,  a  deeper  view  than  all  this  of  the 
import  of  the  figurative  language  here  employed,  but  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bring  forward  at  present,  our  object  being  rather  at  this 
point  of  the  discussion  to  detect  the  false  than  to  develop  the  true. 
The  Christian  interpretation  above  mentioned  Mr.  L.  rejects,  and 
adopts  the  Jewish,  lie  contends  that  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  re- 
gard Mount  Zion  in  this,  and  in  a  multitude  of  similar  relations,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Christian  Church,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
figure  by  which  it  can  acquire  that  meaning.  It  is  not  symbolical, 
because  it  has  none  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  symbols.  The 
agents  were  not  seen  exerting  the  actions  ascribed  to  them,  nor  did 
that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house  literally 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  prophet,  or  in^  visionary  act.     Nei- 
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ther  is  it  metaphorical,  inasmuch  as  the  mount  which  is  in  the  last 
times  to  be  established,  or  made  the  permanent  site  and  foundation  of 
the  Lord's  house,  is  a  part  of  Jerusalem  that  should  be  first  ploughed 
and  become  heaps  of  ruins,  and  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  Mount  Zion,  that  after  being  ploughed  and  strewed  with 
heaps  of  ruins,  it  should  be  cleared  of  its  ruins,  and  made  the  fixed 
site,  and,  by  the  erection  perhaps  of  massy  substructions,  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  Lord^s  house.    There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
its  nature  in  its  being  higher  than  the  other  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
is  built.    But,  according  to  the  law  of  metaphor,  the  things  aflirmed 
of  the  mount  should  have  been  such  as  could  not  literally  come  to 
pass,  for  the  essence  of  this  figure  is  the  attribution  of  something  to 
the  subject  which  does  not  properly  and  literally  belong  to  it,  as  when 
we  say,  **  the  ship  flies  over  the  waves,"  the  predicate  "  fiies"  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  motion  of  the  ship,  but  to  the  object  from 
which  the  metaphor  is  drawn.    Consequently,  the  foregoing  prediction 
being  neither  symbolical  nor  metaphorical,  must  be  literal,  to  wit, 
that  Mount  Zion,  in  place  of  being  strewed  with  ruins,  and  left  a  so- 
litude, like  the  unfrequented  heights  of  a  forest,  shall  be  made  the 
permanent  site  and  immovable  foundation  of  the  Lord's  house,  and 
elevated,  as  it  ever  has  been,  above  the  other  hills  of  Jerusalem.     So 
also  he  elsewhere  remarks,  that  "the  names  Zion  and  Jerusalem, 
w;hen  employed  to  denote  a  place  instead  of  its  population  (how  are 
we  to  know  which  is  intended  ?),  denote  the  literal,  material  city,  Je- 
rusalem, the  capital  of  the  Israelites.     This  follows  of  necessity  from 
the  use  of  the  names  Jacob  and  Israel,  to  denote  the  Israelites,  as  they 
were  employed  in  connexion  with  each  other,  and  in  reference  to  the 
same  people."    ^  It  is  certain,  then,  from  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  classes  of  names  are  used,  that  the  people  whom  the  first  denotes 
are  literal  Israelites,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  ancient  chosen  people 
of  God,  in  contradistinction  from  all  other  nations  ;  and  that  the  city 
called  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  prophecy  treats,  is  the  literal 
capital  of  the  Israelites,  in  which  their  temple  was  built,  in  which 
they  oflered  their  sacrifices,  and  which  was  to  be  made  desolate  by 
the  dispersion  and  captivity  of  its  people." — (T.  4*  ^*  •'•>  P*  5S0-1). 

The  position  here  assumed  is  important  from  its  indications.  It  is 
a  feature  which  discloses  the  genius  of  the  whole  system.  The  intel- 
ligent reader  perceives  at  once  that  this  interpretation  can  only  con- 
sist with  the  theory  of  the  literal  return  of  the  Jews,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Judaism  in  its  principal  forms,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  literal 
Israel  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  visible  and  personal  coming 
of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  their  reigning  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  Millennial  extravaganzas,  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  as  we  proceed.  As  to  the  point  before  us, 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  L.  takes  the  locality  termed  Mount  Zion  in  its 
most  literal  sense,  as  denoting  the  particular  elevation  so  denominat- 
ed in  contradistinction  from  the  other  hilly  portions  of  Jerusalem, 
none  of  which  equal  in  height  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  are  strictly  to  be 
considered  as  mountains.    It  is  only  by  what  we  may  term  the  courtesy 
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of  inspiration  that  this  name  is  ever  applied  to  them.  Bat  it  is  plain 
that  Zion  is  frequently  taken  according  to  the  letter  in  a  broader  sense 
as  synonymous  with  Jerusalem  itself,  as  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  2,  ''In  Jndah  is 
God  known  ;  his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  also  is  his  taber- 
nacle, and  his  dwelling  place  in  Zion."  Ps.  xlviii..  2,  '^Beautiful  for 
situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion  in  the  sides  of 
the  north,  the  city  of  the  Great  King."  But  the  Lord  himself 
(Matthew  v.  35)  declares  Jerusalem  to  be  the  city  of  the  great 
king.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3,  "  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion."  Zion  itself  is  but  one  moun- 
tain or  hill,  and  the  plural  here  can  only  be  employed  on  the  ground 
of  Zion's  being  identical  with  Jerusalem.  We  have  here  then  ample 
warrant  for  departing  from  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  letter  to  which 
Mr.  L.  adheres,  in  supposing  that  the  Lord's  house  is  hereafter  to  be 
erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  instead  of  that  of  Moriab, 
where  it  formerly  stood.  But  we  have  a  still  wider  departure  in 
what  follows  :  Ps.  cxxvi.  I,  "  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captiv- 
ity of  Zivn^  we  were  like  them  that  dream."  Here  it  is  palpable  that 
as  Zion,  the  city  of  David  and  the  sacred  mount,  never  went  into 
captivity,  the  term  must  stand  for  some  subject  of  which  this  could 
be  predicated.  It  must  denote  therefore  the  people  of  Zion,  i.  e.  of  Je- 
rusalem. We  are  aware  that  Mr.  L.  would  say  that  this  case  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  figure  of  metonymy,  by  which  the  name  of  a  city  is 
used  to  denote  its  inhabitants ;  but  our  object  is  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  still  higher  and  spiritual  sense.  In  the  second 
Psalm  the  Most  High  is  introduced  as  saying,  *' Yet  have  I  set  my 
King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Ziori.'^  This  Mr.  L.  himself  would  hardly 
understand  in  the  literal  sense,  and  yet  in  what  other  sense  can  he  upon 
his  principles  interpret  it  ?  But  what  is  easier  or  more  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  sacred  diction  than  to  understand  by  the  King,  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  by  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  the  church?  In  what  other  sense 
is  it  used  by  Paul,  Heb.  xii.  22,  **  But  ye  are  come  unto  mount  Zion,  and 
unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"  &c.  Whether 
this  be  addressed  to  converted  Jews  or  Gentiles,  it  surely  cannot  mean 
that  they  had  migrated  to  the  earthly  Zion,  for  this  is  not  found  in  the 
"  heavenly  Jerusalem ;"  and  what  is  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  but  the 
spiritual  Church  to  which  the  spirits  of  those  to  whom  Paul  wrote 
had  actually  come,  not  by  (locomotive  progress,  but  by  change  of 
state  ? 

That  the  terms  Zion  and  Jerusalem  are  used  interchangeably  in  the 
prophets  i?  clear  beyond  debate.  The  question,  therefore,  whether 
Zion  is  to  be  understood  literally  in  these  connexions  is  in  fact  the 
question  whether  the  Jerusalem  of  the  latter  chapters  of  Isaiah,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  Jerusalem  of  Judea  or  the  church  of  the  Lord  in  the 
latter  ages  of  time.  Or,  to  bring  the  subject  still  more  directly  to  an 
issue,  is  the  prophetical  Jerusalem  of  Isaiah  the  same  with  the  vis- 
ioned  Jerusalem  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse?  The  determination  of 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  must  of  necessity  be  a  handwriting  on 
the  wall  against  Mr.  L.'s  entire  scheme  of  literalizing  and  Judaizing 
interpretation  of  this  class  of  texts.  That  it  is  to  be  decided  in  the 
a£rwative  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  in  accordance  with  the  opin- 
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>n  of  a  multitude  of  commentators  of  past  ages.  We  affinn  that 
ie  beatific  state  of  things  announced  in  the  various  predictions 
f  Isaiah — wheti  the  desert  shall  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose — when 
le  valleys  shall  be  exalted  and  the  mountains  and  hills  made  low — 
rhen  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  plain 
-when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see 

together — when  the  gentiles  shall  come  to  the  light  of  Zion,  and  the 
ings  to  the  brighthess  of  her  rising — when  instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
jme  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  the  myrtle-tree — when 
)r  brass  shall  be  brought  gold,  for  iron  silver,  and  for  wood  brass, 
nd  for  stones  iron — when  Jerusalem  shall  be  created  a  rejoicing  and 
er  people  a  joy — when  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  no  more  be  heard 
i  her,  nor  the  voice  of  crying — when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed 
»gether,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock,  and  they  shall 
[>  more  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  the  Lord's  holy  mountain — that  this  state 

identical  with  the  New  Jerusalem  of  John.  The  proof  of  this  may 
3St  be  made  palpable  by  a  tabellated  display  of  the  parallelisms  occur- 
ng  in  the  two  prophets,  which  we  now  present  to  the  reader. 

ISAIAH.  JOHN. 

For  behold,  I  create  new  heavens  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
id  a  new  earth ;  and  the  former  shall  earth ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
)t  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  there 
lind.  was  no  more  sea. 

But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  New 
.  that  which  I  create;  for  behold  I  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out 
eate  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adom- 
sople  a  joy. — Ch.  Ixx.  17,  18.  ed  for  her  husband. — Ch,  xxi.  1,  2. 

And  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  garnished  with  all  man- 
O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  ner  of  precious  stones.  The  first  foun- 
id  not  comforted !  behold,  I  will  lay  dation  was  jasper;  the  second  sap- 
y  stones  witli  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  phire  ;  the  third,  a  chalcedony;  the 
undations  with  sapphires.  fourth,  an  emerald  ; 

And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  The  fifth,  sardonyx ;  the  sixth,  sar- 
^tes,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  dins;  the  seventh,  chrysolite;  the 
id  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones,  eighth,  beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz  ;  the 
-Ch,  liv.  11, 12.  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus ;  the  eleventh  a 

jacinth ;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst. — v. 
19,  20. 

The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  And  tlic  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 

r  day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for 

oon  give  light  unto  thee  ;   but  the  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  ana  the 

)rd  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. — v.  23. 

I^ht,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there  ; 

Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  ;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light 

jithersshall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  of  the  sun;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 

r  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  for 

^ht,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  ever  and  ever. — CA.  xxii.  5. 
tall  be  ended.— CA.  Ix.  19, 20. 

And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are 
^t,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it;  and 
7  rising.  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  brin^  th^vt ' 

glory  and  Vionoi  m\o  Sx, 
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Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut 

continually ;  they  shall  not  be  snut  at  all  by  day )  for  there  shall  be  no 

day  nor  night :  that  men  may  bring  night  there. 

'  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles,  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and 

and  thattheir  kings  may  be  brought. —  honor  of  the  nations  into  it. — Ck.  zxi. 

Ch.  Ix.  3, 11.  24-26. 

And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  ^nd  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
joy  in  my  people ;  and  the  voice  of  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her,  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
nor  the  voice  of  crying. — Ch,  Ixv.  19.     neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain; 

And  a  highway  shall  be  there,  and  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away, 
a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called,  The  way  — v.  4. 

of  holiness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  And  there  shalt  in  nowise  enter  into 
over  it ;  but  it  shall  be  for  those  :  the  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither 
wayfaring-men,  though  fools  shall  not  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or 
err  therein. — C/i.  xxxv.  8.  maketh  a  lie;    but  they  which  are 

written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. — 
v.  27. 

How  it  can  be  doubted  that  these  two  classes  of  passages  refer  to 
precisely  the  same  state  of  things  hereafter  to  be  developed  on  earth, 
passes  our  conception.  The  attributes  are  clearly  the  same  in  all 
their  essential  features,  and  if  the  period  is  not  the  same,  let  us  be 
informed  to  what  epoch  the  predictions  of  the  earlier  and  the  latter 
prophet  are  to  be  respectively  assigned.  The  demand  of  further  proof 
on  our  part  of  this  asserted  identity  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  view  of 
the  parallelism  above  exhibited.  Where  the  presumption  of  identity 
is  so  complete,  it  is  for  us  to  demand  proof  of  the  contrary.  What 
reasons  can  be  cited  for  denying  the  sameness  of  scope  and  subject  in 
the  two  prophets  ?  Wliy  shall  we  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
which  moved  Isaiah  does  not  embrace  in  its  view  the  same  sublime 
order  of  events  with  that  shadowed  forth  by  John  ?  Are  they  not 
fully  worthy  of  the  divine  prescience  ?  And  upon  what  grounds  shall 
we  hold  the  Christian  sense  of  the  Messianic  predictions  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  yet  close  in  with  the  narrow  Jewish  sense  of 
those  which  relate  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem  ?  On  what  grounds  shall 
we  take  Jerusalem  as  symbolical  in  the  language  of  John,  and  literal 
in  the  language  of  Isaiah  ?  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  L.  does  in  his  ex- 
positions under  the  fancied  oracular  guidance  of  his  great  law  of 
symbolization  ;  and  we  should  not  know  how  to  draw  more  effectual- 
ly upon  the  honest  wonderment  of  our  readers  than  by  setting  before 
them  the  two-fold  interpretation  which  he  has  given  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  predictions  relative  to  the  New  Jerusalem  state. 
Of  the  former,  after  referring  to  a  long  catalogue  of  texts  relative  to 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  Israel,  including  those  we  have  quoted  above,  he 
finally  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"  On  what  principle  then  is  the  prophecy  to  be  expounded  ?  Who  are  to 
be  the  subjects  of  the  great  events  which  it  foreshows  ?  And  what  are  those 
events  ?  We  answer ;  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  language  ; 
and  accordingly  the  persons  of  whom  the  predictions  literally  treat  are  to 
be  the  authors  of  the  acts  and  subjects  of  the  events  which  are  foretold  of 
them :  the  scenes  of  those  acts  and  events  are  to  be  what  the  names  property 
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denote  ;  and  the  acts  and  events  themselves,  such  as  the  terms  by  which  thev 
ire  expressed,  and  other  means  by  which  they  are  indicated,  import  accora- 
iog  to  the  established  laws  of  speech.  Jerusalem  therefore,  as  a  city,  is  to 
be  the  scene  and  subject  of  everything  that  is  predicated  of  it  as  a  material 
city,  the  capital  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  The  population  of  that  city  are  to 
exert  all  the  acts^  and  be  the  subjects  of  all  the  events  that  are  ascribed  to 
them  as  her  population.  The  Israelites,  who  are  dispersed  among  the  nations, 
are  to  act  the  parts  also,  and  be  the  subjects  of  the  events  that  are  affirmed  of 
them  as  exiles  or  captives,  and  as  retuniing  to  Judea.  And  the  Gentile  nations 
are  in  like  manner  to  exert  the  agencies,  and  be  the  subjects  of  the  events, 
and  DO  others,  in  verification  of  the  prophecy,  that  are  affirmed  of  them. 
There  is  no  medium  between  this,  and  the  assumption,  either  that  the  names 
by  which  they  are  denoted  are  used  metonymically  or  metaphorically ;  or  else 
tnat  the  agents,  places,  acts,  and  events,  are  employed  as  symbols  of  agents, 
places,  acts,  and  events  of  a  different  order." — Theol.  if  Lit.  Jour.^  No.  IV.  p.  587. 
"The  Israelites  therefore,  as  a  nation,  and  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  in 
contradistinction  from  Gentiles,  are  the  great  subjects  of  the  prophecy  ;  not,' 
as  Dr.  A.  holds,  the  pious  Israelites  down  to  the  advent  and  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  after  that  period,  the  pure  worshipers  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  Gentiles  are  tlie  suojects  of  the  prophecy,  only  so  far  as  they  are  express- 
ly named  as  such,  or  as  the  nations  in  distinction  from  the  descendants  of 
Jacob ;  or  as  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  represented  as  extended  to  all  the 
earth.  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  in  like  manner,  and  the  territories  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, axe  respectivelv  to  be  the  scenes  of  all  the  acts  and  the  events  that  are 
represented  as  to  tate  place  in  them." — TIieoL  4*  Lit.  Jour.  No.  IV.  p.  591. 

So  much  for  the  splendid  oracles  of  the  Evangelical  Prophet,  the 
burden  of  which  is  narrowed  flown  from  its  ecumenical  import  to  the 
petty  confines  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  its  central  city.  Let  us  see 
now  how  the  kindred  and  parallel  visions  of  the  prophet  of  Patmos 
are  disposed  of.  He  is  descanting  upon  the  drift  of  Rev.  xxi.  1-8,  &c., 
announcing  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  holy  city 
New  Jerusalem. 

*'  The  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  are  undoubtedly  here,  as  under  the  trumpets 
and  vials,  symbolic.  The  new  heaven  represents  rulers  of  a  new  order ;  the 
new  earth,  subjects  of  a  new  character ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  sea, 
that  the  nations  are  no  more  to  be  excited  to  violent  agitations  by  the  storms 
of  revolt,  revolution,  and  war.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  the  symbol  of  the  raised 
and  glorified  saints,  in  their  relations  to  men  as  kings  and  priests  who  are  to 
reign  with  Christ.  It  does  not  denote  a  literal  city  manifestly,  as  that  were  to 
m^e  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  represents,  of  the  same  species;  but  is 
an  organization  of  rulers  extending  a  beneficent  authority  and  influence  over 
those  whom  they  govern,  analogous  to  the  shelter  of  a  city  to  those  who  dwell 
beneath  its  roofs ;  and  must  therefore  denote  the  risen  saints  as  kings  and 
priests,  as  they  alone  are  to  descend  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  exercise  a 
sway  over  men.  It  is  accordingly  expressly  denominated  in  a  subsequent 
vision,  ihe  bride  the  Lamb's  wife,  by  wnom  in  a  former  vision  the  risen  and 
glorified  saints  are  symbolized ;  and  is  shown  to  be  their  representative  by 
the  inscription  of  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  on  its  foundations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  it  is  said  by  the  living  creatures  and  elders,  who  are  the 
symbols  of  the  redeemed  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation, 
during  their  intermediate  state,  that  they  are  kings  to  God  and  priests,  and 
shall  reign  on  the  earth ;  it  is  promised  by  the  Redeemer  to  whoever  is  victo- 
rious^ that  he  will  write  on  him  the  name  of  the  city  of  God,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem which  descends  out  of  heaven,  which  denotes,  doubtless,  that  he  shall 
be  one  of  the  polity  which  that  city  represents  ;  and  the  saints  are  exhibited 
in  the  vision  of  the  first  resurrection,  as  raised  from  death,  exalted  to  thrones, 
and  reigning  with  Christ  during  the  thousand  years.    It  is  thus  shown,  on  the 
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one  hand,  that  the  glorified  saints  are  to  descend  and  reign  with  Christ  on  the 
earth,  an(Lthat  this  city  symbolizes  them ;  while  on  the  other,  no  intimation 
is  given  of  such  a  descent  to  our  world  of  any  other  order  of  beings.  It  is  in- 
disputably therefore  the  representative  of  the  redeemed  who  are  to  reign  as 
kings  and  priests  with  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  great  Babylon,  the  antagonist 
city,  is  a  symbol  of  the  apostate  rulers  of  the  church  who  usurp  his  throne  on 
earth.  Accordingly,  as  the  risen  saints  are  denominated  the  Lamb^s  wife, 
(where  ?)  and  are  said  to  have  prepared  themselves,  so  this  city  is  said  to  be 
prepared  as  a  bride  for  her  husband. 

"It  is  denominated  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men,  and  is  promised  that  he 
will  dwell  in  a  tent  with  them,  and  that  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  that  he 
himself  will  be  with  them,  their  God  j  which  denotes  both  that  the  glorified 
saints  are  to  be  visible  to  men,  as  a  tent  is  visible  to  those  in  whose  presence 
it  is  stationed,  and  that  God  is  to  be  visibly  present  with  the  glorified  saints  ; 
BS  his  presence  in  the  ancient  temple  was  manifested  when  it  was  filled  with 
the  smoke  and  flame  of  his  glory.  Men  universally  are  to  be  sanctified,  to 
own  and  honor  him  as  God,  and  to  enjoy  manifestations  of  his  presence  and 
favor.  He  is  to  wipe  every  tear  from  their  eyes.  They  are  no  more  to  be 
subjected  to  death,  nor  know  anything  of  sorrow,  mourning,  or  toil.  All  the 
forms  of  penal  evil,  brought  on  the  race  by  the  fall,  are  to  cease,  and  all  things 
become  new.  It  is  he  wlio  is  a  victor  that  is  to  share  in  the  bliss  and  glory 
of  this  reign  with  Christ.  The  unholy  of  all  classes  are  to  be  excluded  from 
It,  and  consigned  to  the  abyss  of  misery." — Expos.  Apoc.  p.  527. 

''The  descent  of  the  city  is  to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  mil- 
lennium, manifestly  from  the  representation  that  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
was  come,  and  that  his  wife  had  prepared  herself,  immediately  after  the  des- 
truction of  great  Babylon,  chap.  xix.  7,  8,  from  the  exhibition  of  the  risen  and 
glorified  saints  as  seated  on  thrones,  and  reigning  with  Christ  during  the 
thousand  years;  and  from  the  representation  of  the  beloved  city  as  on  earth  at 
the  revolt  of  Gog  and  Magog,  after  the  close  of  the  thousand  years." — lb.  529. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  completely  the  two  prophets  are  divorced  from 
each  other  in  this  interpretation  of  their  respective  burdens.  One  is 
the  prophet,  par  eminence,  of  and  for  the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  one  case,  Jerusalem  is  a  literal,  and  in  the  other  a  sym- 
bolical city,  and  the  whole  reason,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  of 
this  diverse  construction  i.s,  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  couched  in 
eomparatively  unfigured  diction,  while  that  of  John  involves  a  vi- 
Bionary  representation,  and  therefore  falls  into  the  category  of  symbol- 
ical predictions,  which  must  of  course  be  interpreted  on  the  principle, 
not  o{  similia  similibus^  hut  o{  similia  dis'similibus.  It  must  repre- 
sent something  different  from  itself;  it  cannot  therefore  be  by  any 
means  identical  with  the  Jerusalem  of  Isaiah. 

Now  we  say  at  once  that  if  any  alleged  law  or  canon  of  hermeneu- 
tics,  however  plausibly  urged  or  argued,  leads  to  a  result  that  out- 
rages the  simplest  and  most  primary  intuitions  of  the  Christian  mind, 
we  give  it  to  the  winds  forthwith  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  universal 
Application.  If  it  be  admitted  to  hold  in  other  cases,  we  know  it  does 
not  hold  where  adherence  to  it  lands  us  in  a  conclusion  so  near  an  ab- 
surdity, as  in  the  present  instance.  Any.  asserted  principle  of  exe^ 
getic  science,  which  requires  the  admission  that  the  above  predictions 
of  Isaiah  and  John  refer  to  two  distinct,  diverse,  and  unrelated  states 
4of  the  church,  bears  the  mjirk  of  fallacy  on  its  face,  and  we  set  it 
aside  without  dubitation  or  delay.  A  similar  sentence  do  we  un- 
ibesitatingly  pronounce  upon  the  same  principle  in  its  application  to 
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■ 
other  results,  which  hold  a  prominent  place  in  Mr.  L.'s  theory.     We 

object  to  them  that  they  go  counter  to  mental  convictions,  founded 
upon  other  considerations,  which  are  as  imperative  in  forbidding  as 
aoght  that  Mr.  L.  can  possibly  adduce  in  sustaining  his  constructions. 
As  nothing  in  the  literal  sense  or  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  can  countervail  the  deductions  of  geological  science  in  regard 
to  the  vastly  elongated  periods  of  the  earth's  past  duration,  so  do 
other  departments  of  science,  and  even  other  texts  of  Scripture,  as 
emphatically  put  their  veto  upon  such  alleged  issues  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  the  visible 
advent  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds,  the  physical  disruption  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  intermingling  of  the  living  and  the  re-living  saints  in 
an  earthly  economy  of  a  thousand  years'  continuance,  of  which  the 
literal  city  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  metropolis,  all  which  are  points 
that  enter  the  credenda  of  those  who  symbolise  with  Mr.  L.     We  say 
we  reject  them,  because  they  go  counter  to  conclusions  that  rest  upon 
premises  equally  authorative  in  their  character  with  any  evidence 
which  he  can  summon  in  behalf  of  his  much  vaunted  principles  of 
interpretation.    We  beg  our  author  to  believe  that  we  do  not  return 
a  simple  unreasoning  negatur  to  his  arguments.      We  pledge  our- 
selves to  produce  grounds  for  our  dissent,  which,  whatever  may  be 
their  weight  with  him,  he  cannot  say  are  intrinsically  contemptible 
or  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  themselves  to  certain  great  fun- 
damental principles,  which  we  shall  show  to  be  necessarily  involved  in 
the  determination  of  the  main  questions,  and  which  can  by  no  means 
be  evaded  in  the  discussion.     These  fundamental  principles  will  be 
seen  to  develop  themselves  as  we  proceed  in  our  attempted  expose 
of  Mr.  L.'s  fallacies,  upon  which  we  have  made  an  entrance  in  this 
and  the  preceding  article — fallacies  of  conclusion  resting  upon  fallacies 
of  assumption. 

Should  the  grossness  of  his  results,  as  already  announced  to  our 
readers,  strike  them  as  so  extreme  as  to  render  it  a  superfluous  labor 
to  attempt  their  confutation,  we  beg  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  in  fact  warring  with  a  general  system  rather  than  with  a  parti- 
cular theory ;  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  Mr.  L.  has  barely  pushed 
out  to  their  legitimate  issues  the  very  principles  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  interpretation  adopted  throughout 
Christendom.  He  has  been  consistent  with  his  premises.  Others 
have  shrunk  from  facing  the  inevitable  ultimatum.  But  the  issue  is 
being  made,  and  the  golden  crisis  has  arrived  for  showing  that  the 
alternative  is  really  between  the  huge  and  hideous  absurdities  of  the 
literalism  of  the  Old  Church,  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  New.  As 
the  one  tends  directly  to  vilify  and  vastate  the  Word,  so  we  are  called 
to  show  that  the  other  redeems  it  from  reproach,  and  invests  it  with 

its  proper  dignity  and  sanctity  as  a  revelation  from  God. 

G.  B. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE   n. 


WATER  AS  A  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TRUTH. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Repository  : 

DEAR   SIR, 

We  noticed  in  your  May  number,  and  read  with  much  pleasure, 
an  interesting  article,  entitled  **  Water  as  an  Elementary  Correspon- 
dence of  Truth,"  and  hope  that  we  may  expect  a  series  of  such  com- 
munications from  the  same  source. 

It  is  one  of  those  strongly  corroborative  circumstances  which  start 
to  light    from   almost  every   portion  of  the  New  Church  system, 
that   whenever  in   the   writings   of  Swedenborg  the  natural  cor- 
relate of  any  spiritual    thing  is   given,  as,  for  instance,    the  re- 
lation of  water  and  truth,  we  always  find  the  strictest   analogy 
to  hold  between  the  two  sides  of  the  correspondence,  throughout  all 
the  various  changes  of  state  and  office  in  which  it  is  possible  to  follow 
them.  Thus,  water  will  be  found,  everywhere  and  under  all  its  multi- 
form conditions,  to  enter  into  a  series  of  relations  with  other  matter, 
and  to  perform  a  set  of  specific  functions  in  the  physical  sphere,  run- 
ning in  a  definite  and  exact  parallelism  to  the  related  conditions  into 
which  truth  enters,  and  to  the  functions  its  presence  performs  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.     The  taking  up  of  any  given  correspondence,  in  this 
way,  and  tracing  its  threads  out  through  all  their  ramifications  of  cor- 
related uses  as  they  strike  forth  into  surrounding  spheres  of  action, 
opens  up  a  wide  and  inviting  field  to  the  contemplating  Newchurch- 
man.     It  is  a  source  from  which  may  be  derived  much  charming  and 
useful  mental  recreation ;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  trouble  to  expc/iment  upon  it,  to  afibrd  a  very  attrac- 
tive method  of  setting  the  mind  oftentimes  at  work  in  a  productive 
employment,  when,  during  the  short  intervals  of  ordinary  occupation, 
they  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  fritter  away  their  stray  moments  of 
thought  upon  sheer  nothingness,  or  allow  such  transient  mental  lei- 
sure to  slip  away  from  them  without  leaving  any  trace.     Much  in- 
struction may  often  be  thus  gathered,  tending  to  our  regeneration, 
and  an  occasional  ray  of  heavenly  light  be  suddenly  let  in  upon  some 
dark  nook  or  forbidding  corner  of  our  earthly  path  ;  and  thus  what 
was  begun  in  pastime  may  end  in  edification.     For  this  reason  has 
Swedenborg  said  that  all  innocent  recreation  is  to  be  encouraged  as 
a  use,  because  in  our  free,  spontaneous,  joyous  moments,  the  heart  ex- 
pands and  falls  in  more  readily  to  the  general  play  and  vivacity  of 
nature,  and  is  borne  along  on  the  universal  bent  and  conspiration  of 
all  things  ;  and  the  conspiration  of  all  things  is  upward  towards  the 
Lord.     All  material  signs,  rightly  read,  advertise  us  of  God. 

The  reading  of  the  article  above  referred  to  suggested  to  my  mind 
the  following  addenda,  which  I  accordingly  send  you.  I  would 
premise  that  water  signifies,  more  specifically,  truth  as  it  appears  in 
the  mind  of  man,  before  he  has  left  the  body ;  and  not  essential  or 
genuine  truth,  as  it  exists  in  itself  independently  of  our  conceptions  of 
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it;  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  tnith  in  our  subjective  perceptions 
of  it,  and  not  truth  in  its  highest  objective  realities.  And  this  specific 
relationship  between  what  we  might  call  human  and  divine  truth,  is 
singularly  corroborated  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  impingement 
of  the  divine  upon  the  human  in  the  natural  symbols.  As,  when  a 
ray  of  light  strikes  the  surface  of  any  body  of  water  in  repose.  In 
this  state  of  calm  the  water  is  always  a  more  complete  and  perfect 
mirror  of  every  shade  and  modification  of  light  which  falls  upon  it 
from  star,  cloud,  or  sky,  than  when  its  face  is  perturbated  or  its  body 
in  motion ;  and  yet  it  is  always  deflected  from  a  right  line,  or  bent  out 
of  its  original  direction.  And  so  in  the  mind  of  man,  when  he  has 
stilled  all  his  passions  to  rest,  and  holds  the  face  of  his  spirit  calmly 
and  steadily  upward  towards  the  Divine,  and  catches  the  rays  of  His 
truth  as  they  flash  and  are  reverberated  through  the  heavens,  though 
the  ray  is  refracted  and  distorted  from  its  original  bearing  and 
brightness,  yet  it  is  a  far  better  medium  for  its  transmission,  and  a 
better  reflector  of  its  verities,  than  when  troubled  and  tossed  by  the 
tempests  of  selfishness,  worldliness,  and  sin.  Again,  the  purer  the 
natural  element,  the  more  complete  will  be  its  translucency,  and 
the  more  easily  will  the  ray  of  light  penetrate  to  its  profoundest 
depths ;  while  if  there  be  a  large  admixture  of  foreign  matter,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  hold  much  earthy  substance  in  solution  and  present  a 
soiled  and  muddy  appearance,  will  the  light  be  impeded  and  the  ray 
broken  up  and  lost.  So  into  that  mind  in  which  only  grovelling  and 
sensual  ideas  and  objects  float,  will  it  be  difHcult  for  any  ray  of  di- 
vine truth  to  penetrate  with  sufficient  force  to  warm,  vivify,  and  illu- 
mine. 

Rain-water  is  the  purest  water ;  that  is,  has  the  smallest  amount 
of  any  foreign  substance  in  it.  Rain  descends  from  the  clouds,  and 
clouds  signify  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  Hence,  the  purest  spi- 
ritual truth  which  man  can  get  is  drawn  from  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word  ;  it  comes  to  him  from  thence  in  its  most  unadulterated  form. 
It  has  become  an  established  doctrine  of  meteorology,  sustained  by 
facts  observed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  that  when  extensive  forests 
are  spread  over  the  earth's  surface,  there  an  abundance  of  rain  falls, 
and  a  continual  succession  of  wet  seasons  Ls  kept  up  ;  the  territory  is 
marked  by  the  exuberance  of  its  vegetation,  and  the  face  of  nature  ' 
looks  everywhere  green  and  flourishing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those 
regions  where  forests  are  not  found,  and  where  large  flat  tracts  of 
country  and  sandy  plains  lie  open  to  the  sun,  the  soil  becomes  baked 
and  arid,  little  or  no  rain  descends  to  refresh  the  parched  earth,  and 
a  dry  and  desert  waste  meets  the  eye ;  with  only  the  exceptions  which 
in  some  places  the  copious  dews  produce,  and  in  others  an  occasional 
spring.  Now  trees,  we  are  tolcl,  correspond  to  the  perceptions  of 
truth,  and  most  beautifully  do  they  typify,  in  this  phenomenon  of  rain, 
the  functions  which  our  perceptions  of  truth  fulfil  for  us  while 
reading  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  Unless  our  perceptions  be 
duly  prepared ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  we  have  spiritual  percep- 
tions which  may  become  cognizant  of  the  truth  it  is  calculated  to 
teachy  it  will  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  draw  any  instruction, 
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and  hence  fructification  from  the  Word.     The  cloud  of  the  letter  mw 
flit  across  our  sandy  wastes,  and  leave  no  fertilizing  particles  behino. 
We  may  spread  out  our  mental  aridity  in  vain  ;  we  shall  be  visitisd  i 
by  no  refreshing  showers. 

Clouds,  themselves,  are  only  another  and  fugitive  form  of  water, 
evaporated,  and  re-condensed  at  a  lofty  elevation,  arid  in  a  more  rari- 
fied  region  of  atmosphere. 

But  we  have  water  also  as  a  motive  power.  In  its  ordinary 
state  it  follows  the  general  bent  of  matter,  and  gravitates  down- 
wards. The  force  of  descent  which  it  thus  acquires  is  made 
available  in  a  thousand  ways  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  man.  It 
grinds  his  com,  turns  his  lathe,  spins  his  wool  and  cotton,  and  ham- 
mers and  presses,  chops  and  saws  for  him  ;  and  the  power  thus  ac- 
quired is  capable  of  being  carried  throughout  almost  every  conceiv- 
able branch  of  human  industry,  and  made  use  of  to  perform  man's 
labors  for  him.  So  the  minds  of  men,  who  have  become  only  par- 
tially imbued  with  spiritual  truth,  and  still  remain  in  a  cold  and  semi- 
worldly  state,  which  is  the  state  probably  of  a  great  majority  of  man- 
kind, including  even  those  who  have  commenced  the  regenerate  life ; 
the  truth  they  have  received,  owing  to  the  daily  occupation  and  ha- 
bitual direction  of  their  minds,  tends  downwards  towards  deterioration 
and  exhaustion,  and,  like  the  mill-race,  requires  constant  replenish- 
ment and  supply.  Nevertheless,  cold  as  it  is,  it  serves  to  perform  for 
them  all  the  offices  of  spiritual  drudgery,  turning  their  intellectual 
mill,  and  grinding  out  the  requisite  spiritual  food  for  them,  weaving  a 
clothing  of  appropriate  doctrine  from  mental  wool  and  cotton,  and  at 
the  same  time  carr^^ing  away  the  filth,  and  keeping  their  inner  life 
sweet  and  clean.  v 

When  water  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  caloric,  it  freezes,  becomes 
frost,  snow,  ice.  So,  too,  when  the  spiritual  truths  of  a  people,  or 
denomination,  or  church,  lose  their  emotional  warmth,  and  fail  to 
reach  the  heart,  they  grow  cold,  harden,  solidify,  and  ridge  up  into 
formal  doctrines,  fixed  dogmas,  **  cast  iron  creeds,"  which  hem  in  their 
holders  from  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  wall  clear,  transparent,  icy. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  water  gains  a  large  addition  of  caloric,  it 
boils,  and  then  becomes  a  servant  of  culinary  uses,  and  performs  a 
very  useful  and  important  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  our  food. 
And  when  spiritual  truth  is  allowed  to  exercise  its  proper  influence 
upon  our  afiections,  it  warms  them  into  greater  activity  and  freshness 
of  life,  and  becomes  the  operative  agent  through  which  our  daily 
moral  food  is  prepared,  and  thus  substances,  at  first  crude  and  indi- 
gestible, are  made  to  yield  us  genial  spiritual  sustenance. 

And  when  the  induction  of  heat  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  point, 
water  changes  the  place  of  its  relations,  and  becomes  a  more  rarefied 
element,  in  the  form  of  steam.  From  this  moment  it  assumes  a  new 
character,  and  enters  upon  another  set  of  offices.  It  is  now  the 
strongest  motive  power  which  has  yet  been  reduced  to  general  ap- 
plication. In  addition  to  a  capability  of  accomplishing  all  the  results 
of  motion,  which  water  in  its  ordinary  state  effects,  it  serves  now  as 
one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  in  modern  society.  It 
bridges  the  ocean,  climbs  mountain  lauges,  makes  a  highway  in  the 
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desert^  changes  commercial  distribations,  affects  the  geographical  re- 
lations of  a  territory,  creates  metropolitan  centres  amid  the  wastes, 
And  is,  ere  long,  no  doubt,  destined  to  lift  our  car  or  chariot,  from  the 
ground,  and  carry  us  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  whithersoever  we 
list. 

So  spiritual  truth,  when  it  has  warmed  the  emotions  into  a  glow  of 
holy  and  pure  enthusiasm,  lifts  us  from  off  our  feet,  making  us  forget 
for  the  time  the  poor  and  menial  earth  on  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  tread ;  its  objects,  cares,  aims,  apprehensions,  and  rewards,  and  car- 
ries us  upwards  into  a  rarer  and  purer  region  of  spiritual  existence — 
into  an  atmosphere  more  difficult  for  earthlings  to  breathe  in.  In  this 
itate  men  have  been  let  into  a  clearer  vision  of  things,  into  a  fuller 
view  of  the  blessedness  of  the  promised  heavenly  lands  ;   have  pro- 

!»hesiedy  have  been  enabled  to  walk  to  the  stake,  to  ascend  the  scaf- 
bld,  to  endure  the  rack,  to  starve  in  the  dungeon  with  joy ;  have 
preached  crusades,  planned  and  undertaken  vast  missionary  enter- 
Ibises,  sought  to  convert  the  world,  have  gone  forth  single  handed  to 
remove  the  physical  and  moral  ills  that  press  humanity  down,  and 
have  sown  seeds,  and  set  influences  in  motion  which  have  shifted  the 
moral,  ecclesiastical,  or  political  scenery  of  their  times  ;  changed  the 
currents  and  the  flow  of  history  and  of  civilization,  and  transmitted  a 
living  and  lasting  legacy  to  the  future. 

And  thus,  we  suppose,  the  threads  might  be  traced  along  from  one 
correspondence  to  another,  until  we  should  have  covered  the  entire 
field  of  our  knowledge  with  the  analogies,  unravelling,  from  some  sin- 
gle mesh,  that  stupendous  net- work  of  relations  which  drags  the  uni- 
verse away  in  its  sweep. 

W.  B.  H. 


ARTICLE   III. 


**  We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  our  sorrows  as  well  as  our  joys." 

**  Behold  I  make  all  things  new !"  is  a  solemn  annunciation  of 
sublime  and  emphatic  meaning,  which  perhaps  transcends  the  hopes 
and  expectations,  the  comprehension  and  discernment,  of  even  the 
Newchurchman  himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  has  an  unfathomable 
depth  and  compass  when  we  come  to  extend  it  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent world,  not  only  to  the  church  on  earth,  but  to  the  world  to  come, 
and  to  the  church  as  it  exists  in  heaven.  Its  spiritual  import  is  awful- 
ly grand  and  sublime,  pointing  to  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and 
extending  to  the  widest  circumference  of  the  material  and  invisible 
universe  of  God.  It  has  reference  to  the  present  and  the  future,  and 
is  not  only  to  shake  the  dynasties,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  of  this 
orb  on  which  we  live,  but  is  to  extend  to  distant  orbs,  and  is  to  operate 
on  spiritual  existences  throughout  eternity.. 
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But  let  us  confine  it  to  men  of  the  present  world,  and  to  changes 
which  are  to  take  place  in  regard  to  the  things  which  we  see  aroand 
us.  And  even  then  what  an  unbounded  prospect  of  benefits  and  bless- 
ings, of  grandeur  and  glory,  does  it  present  to  the  human  mind !  What 
a  change  is  to  take  place  in  human  creeds  and  human  opinions ! 
What  a  powerful  revulsion  is  to  be  felt  in  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  dogmas  of  religion  !  What  an  effulgence  of  heavenly 
light  is  to  be  poured  on  the  human  intellect,  and  what  an  expanse  of 
heavenly  good  to  be  diffused  into  the  human  heart !  Man  himself  is 
to  become  changed,  radically  and  fundamentally  changed,  as  it  were, 
in  all  the  operations  of  his  mental  powers,  in  his  mode  of  thinking, 
reasoning,  and  discerning ;  and,  leaving  the  elementary  principles  of 
his  present  sinful,  short-sighted  and  fallible  being,  is  to  rise  into  a 
sphere  of  new  life,  pointing  to  new  and  more  glorious  objects,  and 
ending  in  the  certain  reality  of  another  and  better  world  hereafter. 
He  is  to  become  a  new  creature,  the  subject  of  new  thoughts  and  of 
new  enjoyments. 

If  such  then  is  to  be  the  certain  destiny  of  man,  how  altered  will  be 
his  views  on  many  particular  subjects  from  those  which  are  entertain- 
ed by  men  of  the  present  day.  Take  for  instance  the  subject  of  an 
individual  who  is  regarded  as  suffering  under  peculiar  misfortunes, 
and  whose  whole  course  of  life,  so  far  as  regards  his  worldly  prosper- 
ity, has  been  one  of  discouragement  and  disappointment.  Men  of  the 
present  age  entertain  no  other  feelings  towards  such  an  individual 
than  pity  and  commiseration.  On  his  account  their  natural  sympa- 
thies are  very  often  excited  to  an  immoderate  degree,  and  they  cannot 
but  wonder  that  a  man  of  perhaps  inflexible  \artue  and  integrity 
should  be  so  deeply  afflicted.  Sometimes,  indeed,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  too,  they  arc  ready  to  ascribe  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  own  rash 
and  imprudent  conduct,  but  to  whatever  cause  they  may  be  ascrib- 
ed, these  misfortunes  are  almost  invariably  regarded  by  the  world  as 
a  positive  evil,  and  the  individual  who  bears  them,  even  while  he  is 
the  object  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  is  nevertheless  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  unmerited  scorn  and  neglect.  He  is  enduring  the  ne- 
cessary inflictions  of  a  kind  and  good  Providence,  necessary  for  his 
everlasting  welfare  in  a  future  life,  but  which  are  little  understood 
by  the  men  of  the  world,  and  in  many  instances  perhaps  not  under- 
stood by  the  sufferer  himself.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  these  evils 
are  natural  evils,  ills  which  are  felt  to  afflict  the  soul  and  to  burden 
the  spirit,  but  this  is  all  that  is  understood  about  them.  Their  great 
moral  tendency  in  purifying  the  heart,  in  humbling  and  at  the  same 
time  elevating  the  inmost  principles  of  our  nature,  in  precipitating  us 
to  the  earth  in  order  that  we  may  be  raised  to  heaven,  this  is  not  un- 
derstood and  consequently  not  regarded,  and  while  this  series  of 
events  is  not  only  pregnant  with  good  to  the  individual,  but  with  ad- 
monition and  instruction  to  all,  it  is  permitted  to  pass  from  before  us 
with  little  impression  and  less  improvement  to  the  human  heart  We 
admit  its  reality,  but  we  mistake  its  consequences  and  its  applica- 
tion. 

But  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  afflictions  are  sent  to  purify  and 
elevate  the  human  heart,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  said,  that  then 
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t  mast  necessarily  follow  that  he  who  endures  the  greatest  share  of 
liem  is  laboring  under  the  greatest  amount  of  sin,  and  that  therefore 
fflictions  are'  not  only  positive  evils  in  themselves  but  are  certain 
ndence  of  evils  existing  in  the  person  who  is  doomed  to  bear  them. 
lis  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  is  altogether  natural,  and  not  ac- 
Drding  to  the  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord's  divine  providence.  It 
I  by  no  means  true,  that  either  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  our 
fflictions  are  in  proportion  to  our  sins,  or  that  our  sins  are  in  propor- 
on  to  our  afflictions.  Such  a  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  wisdom 
nd  genius  of  the  New  Church.  This  church  teaches  us  that  the 
ord  never  exerts  his  almighty  power  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  pun- 
bment  on  men  according  to  the  natural  and  literal  meaning  of  such 
Q  expression.  However  extensively  this  idea  may  have  been  pro- 
agated  and  received  in  the  world,  every  one  may  see  on  a  little  re- 
ection  that  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  gloomy  and  vindictive 
imperof  man  himself,  rather  than  in  the  character  and  disposition  of 
[im  who  is  all  love  and  all  wisdom.  The  supposition  is  altogether 
erogatory  to  his  divine  attributes  and  like  a  thousand  other  dogmas 
qually  blind  and  pernicious,  and  taught  with  equal  zeal  and  confi- 
ence,  it  must  completely  fade  before  the  progressive  light  of  the 
few  Dispensation.  It  is  an  apparent,  but  not  a  real  truth,  and  must 
e  corrected  by  that  superior  illumination  which  is  now  diffused  from 
16  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 

As  soon  as  men  shall  be  taught  to  think  and  to  reason  according  to 
us  new  light,  it  will  be  seen  ac  once  that  afflictions  are  a  means  in 
le  hands  of  Providence  to  advance  their  spiritual  interests,  and  that 
lese  means  are  adapted  to  the  states  of  difierent  individuals,  and  are 
ovemed  by  laws  as  certain  and  as  fixed  as  those  which  regulate  the 
pheres.  The  providence  of  the  Lord  we  know  has  reference  to  the 
linutest  particulars  of  a  man's  life,  and  these  particulars  are  of 
omparatively  small  moment  except  so  far  as  they  are  made  subser- 
ient  to  his  spiritual  welfare  in  a  future  world.  Every  thing  there- 
)re  that  befals  us  in  this  life — all  its  vicissitudes  and  changes,  whether 
)r  good  or  for  evil — all  the  apparently  accidental  circumstances  by 
rhich  we  are  surrounded — must  have  reference  to  this  one  great  object, 
or  state  and  condition  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
lerefore  that  all  our  trials  and  difliculties  are  intended  ultimately  to 
dminister  to  our  nappiness,  and  that  they  are  alloted  among  men  just 
1  proportion  as  they  may  advance  each  one's  spiritual  and  everlasting 
iterests.  £ome  men  are  doomed  to  endure  more  and  some  less,  but  it 
y  no  means  follows  that  they  are  graduated  according  to  the  good  done 
r  the  evil  that  we  may  have  committed.  The  standard  of  visitation' 
i  not  according  to  what  we  may  seem  to  have  merited,  but  according  to 
le  change  which  is  to  be  induced  on  our  will  and  affections,  and  its 
Eilutary  tendency  to  assimilate  our  characters  to  the  perfection  of 
ngelic  beings.  Hence  it  is  that  the  man  of  humble,  pure  and  upright 
isposition,  may  sometimes  suffer  these  visitations  much  more  severe- 
f  than  others,  since  they  will  more  readily  produce  their  effect,  on 
is  mind,  than  on  the  minds  of  a  contrary  disposition.  '*  Whom  the 
lOrd  loveth  he  chasteneth."    In  order  that  man  should  enter  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  become  regenerate, 
and  in  order  that  he  may  become  regenerate  it  is  as  necessary  some- 
times that  he  should  be  afflicted  as  that  he  should  take  medicine  to 
cure  himself  of  some  natural  disease.  We  ourselves  indeed  may  not 
know  the  disorder  and  derangement  under  which  our  spiritual  system 
labors.  The  Lord  alone  knows  this,  and  adapts  the  means  to  the 
ends  to  be  accomplished.  Our  spiritual  diseases  can  only  be  cured 
in  the  way  best  known  to  himself. 

One  reason  why  the  men  of  the  present  age  are  so  little  capable  of 
seeing  this  subject  inthelightof  the  New  Church  is,  because  they  have 
so  little  faith  in  the  sublime  realities  of  the  spiritual  world.  When  once 
the  New  Dispensation  shall  have  dissipated  the  darkness  which  now  so 
extensively  prevails  on  this  subject,  and  all  things  shall  become  new 
in  relation  to  it  as  well  as  to  every  thing  else,  how  different  will  be 
the  views  which  will  then  fill  their  minds  !  How  thankful  will  they 
be  in  the  midst  of  their  privations  and  disappointments  !  How  con- 
tented will  they  be  with  their  lot,  and  how  wisely  will  they  regard 
every  visitation  of  distress,  every  infliction  of  sorrow,  every  dismem- 
berment of  their  dearest  earthly  enjoyments,  of  their  property  and 
friends,  as  the  vei  y  best  thing  that  could  befal  them  !  How  anxious- 
ly will  they  search  their  hearts,  and  investigate  their  motives,  in 
order  to  learn  whether  the  sad  visitations  under  which  they  labor 
have  not  been  sent  to  destroy  some  darling  propensity,  to  humble 
some  latent  pride,  or  to  eradicate  some  growing  evil,  which  if  per- 
mitted to  increase  and  flourish,  or  if  not  removed,  would  prevent 
their  growth  in  divine  grace,  and  unfit  them  for  the  mansions  of 
heaven !  And  how  should  we,  as  Newchurchmen,  even  now,  rejoice 
in  the  full  conviction  and  persuasion  that  all  things,  both  in  relation  to 
the  church  and  ourselves,  are  happening  for  the  best !  We  should  be 
thankful  for  our  earthly  enjoyments  and  comforts,  but  at  the  same 
time  thankful  for  our  afllictions,  our  trials  and  disappointments. 
While  we  are  suffering  under  the  painful  realities  of  an  erring  and 
sinl'ul  world,  we  should  not  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  pleasing  realities  of 
that  world  for  which  the  present  one  was  created,  and  for  the  hap- 
piness of  which  it  is  preparing  us  by  its  sorrows  as  well  as  its  joys. 


•■'*  ^^-^•X^^m 


ARTICLE    IV. 


THE  CREATION  AND  DUllATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

For  the  N.  C.  Repository. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  discussion  has  gone  on  for  some  time  in  the  North- 
ern Christian  (Methodist  Episcopal)  Advocate  upon  the  subject  of 
the  early  formation  of  the  earth.  Professor  Bannister  wrote  a  paper, 
insisting  that  the  fact  of  immense  strata  of  fossiliferous  deposits  be- 
neath the  earth's  surface,  in  which  deposits  were  only  animal  but  not 
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man  petrifactions ;  proved  that  creation  must  have  been  progres- 
re,  occapying  long  periods  of  time  prior  to  the  existence  of  man- 
ad.  Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer,  the  editor,  appeared  with  an  article  en- 
led,  **  Creation  a  Miracle^^  in  which  he  hung  on  to  the  common  notion 
a  six  days'  task  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  even  hinting 
it  the  fossilized  skeletons  and  bones  were  so  created  at  the  beginning, 
eing  the  field  apparently  open  for  a  fair  and  candid  investigation, 
ur  correspondent  prepared  a  paper,  which  he  forwarded  directly  to 
ibum,  and  which  the  editor  received.  But  the  positions  were  too 
Id  for  admission  into  that  periodical.  The  article  was  excluded, 
d  the  bars  carefully  put  up  against  the  writer.  Not  desirous  of 
tering  an  arena  where  he  is  not  wanted,  where  the  dominion  of 
^tarianism  is  ail-potent,  and  truth  is  of  minor  importance,  he  de- 
led quietly  to  endure  the  mouth-stopping,  and  forward  the  substance 
his  production  to  yourself  for  insertion. 

He  has  no  sympathy  for  the  terms  supernatural  and  miraculous^  as 
5y  are  used  to  imply  an  arbitrary  work  of  the  Lord  in  direct  con- 
kvention  of  the  laws  of  order  and  nature.  The  Divine  Being  never 
1  and  never  can  thus  work.  Those  laws  proceeded  legitimately 
im  the  divine  love  and  wisdom.  Their  name — Nature  (from  nascor^ 
be  born)  implies  that  they  were  an  outbirth  from  the  Eternal  Au- 
vr.  As  coming  forth  from  Him,  they  are  therefore  most  good.  He 
ist  then  have  wrought  all  his  works  in  exact  accordance  with 
sm.  They  constitute  order  in  the  complete  idea  of  the  term.  The 
inion  that  God  should  work  without  their  agency  is  preposterous^ 
use  and  effect  wHl  for  ever  operate. 

Hence,  the  writer  does  not  account  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesu» 
be  supernatural,  or  above  nature,  but  strictly  the  agency  of  ra- 
nal  and  philosophical  principles,  which,  however,  in  the  present 
rkened  state  of  the  human  understanding,  are  not  well  compre* 
ided.  It  is  not  needful,  however,  to  call  them  contraventions  of 
\  natural  laws,  because  we  are  ignorant,  but  humbly  to  admit  that 
ne  of  those  laws  are  not  by  us  very  well  understood.  This  will 
let  one  difficulty  without  making  another. 

[n  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  universe  must 
^e  conie  into  being  ;  but  matter  and  worlds  were  not  created  and 
^nized  from  absolute  nothing.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit — out  of  nothing 
;hing  comes.  The  world  proceeded  from  a  prior  somethings  and 
s  from  essence  still  prior,  till  the  intermediate  forms  of  existence 
find  their  source  in  God.  Having  gone  thus  backward  in  tracing 
;  causation,  we  propose  to  delineate  the  modus  of  the  work. 
The  grand  idea  of  the  work  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Omnipotent, 
vas  LOVE,  that  celestial  principle  which  ever  labors  to  coi\join  mind 
mind,  and  soul  to  soul,  to  the  end  of  reciprocating  happiness.  The 
inite  Jehovah  had  it  in  mind  to  form  a  heaven  of  glorified  beings 
lo  could  eternally  receive  love,  joy,  and  blessing  from  the  great 
irt  of  God.  As  love,  though  infinite,  could  not  operate  alone,  it 
[St  needs  have  a  humanity  born  into  its  own  image  to  be  recipient 
the  divine  fulness, 
^OL.  If.  23 
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From  his  own  substance  the  Lord  formed  all  things.  This  is  the 
true  sentiment  of  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  '*  Ta  de  panta  ek  Theou^  all  things  are 
not  from  God.  Not  that  the  materiel  of  creation  is  in  itself  di%ine, 
but  from  the  divine  spiritual  substance  parting  with  its  essential  vi- 
tality, and  thus  becoming  dead  matter,  henceforth  no  more  to  be  liv-  J 
ing  essences,  but  only  receptacles  of  life.  j 

Upon  matter  thus  brought  forth  and  ultimated  the  divine  will  \ 
operating  with  constant  power  produced  the  universes,  suns,  planet- 
ary systems — everything.  Each  sun  became  the  parent  of  the  planes, 
which  roll  round  its  orb.  Each  world,  originally  a  nebulous  mass, 
was  bound  together  by  the  centripetal  force  while  it  ran  its  career 
onward,  moved  by  a  mighty  electric  impulse.  By  a  gradual  con- 
deni?ation  of  parts,  it  must  have  reached  the  present  perfect  state  and 
consistency.  No  arbitrary  fiat,  but  a  steady,  benevolent  will,  pro- 
duced, from  the  tiery  zones  of  nebulosity,  so  many  myriads  of  worlds 
to  be  peopled  by  millions  of  human  beings. 

It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  our  earth  has  stood  but  some  six 
thousand  years.  We  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  within  its  crust  are  vast 
strata  of  fossil  deposits,  which  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  brutes 
of  immense  size  and  proportion,  though  now  extinct,  have  existed 
upon  its  surface  long  before  that  surface  and  atmosphere  were  fitted 
for  human  abode.  \Ve  cannot  seriously  think  that  divine  wi.sdom 
would  direct  the  energies  of  Omnipotence  to  the  labor  of  creating 
fossils  and  skeletons.  Feeble  indeed  must  that  brain  be  whose  blind 
veneration  urges  us  to  believe  implicitly  that  dead  bones  were  among 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Great  Author  of  the  Creation.  No  other  idea 
does  such  relics  give  us  than  the  true  one,  viz.  that  they  are  the  cast- 
off  forms  of  animals. 

In  the  cataract  of  Niag^ara,  too,  has  Jehovah  graven  evidences  of 
this  world's  antiquity.  Every  intelligent  visitor  can  readily  perceive 
that  the  Falls  were  once  near  the  place  where  Queenstown  now 
stands,  some  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  their  present  locality,  yet 
the  stupendous  cascade  recedes  but  a  foot  each  year.  More  than 
40,000  years  are  at  once  set  as  included  in  the  earth's  duration. 

The  annals  of  the  Welsh,  the  Chinese,  Indian  and  other  nations, 
not  adulterated  by  foreign  intermixture,  stretch  out  time  far  before 
the  traditionary  0,000  years.  And  this  unitbrmity  is  no  insignificant 
testimony. 

The  great  pyramid  in  Egypt  bears  an  astronomical  date,  denoting 
that  it  was  built  when  the  group  of  stars,  now  called  Lyra,  arose  at 
noon  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  being  at  that  period  under  the 
sign  Cancer.  This  must  have  been  prior  or  about  the  time  usually 
assigned  as  the  creation.     But  we  nmst  return  to  our  subject. 

The  IDEA  of  creation  was,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  emerging  forth 
of  the  divine  in  humanity.  It  was  only  to  be  accomplished  when 
man,  in  a  finite  capacity,  embodies  the  love  and  wisdom  which 
emanate  from  the  Infinite  source.  And  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  these 
two  primal  elements  of  being  are  conspicuous  in  simulating  pecu- 
liarities of  animals.  Even  vegetables  seem  to  exercise  a  species  of 
affection  and  shrewdness  in  fixing  the  localities  and  directions  of 
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their  roots,  as  well  as  in  other  manifestations.  The  immense  strata 
of  minerals  have  their  respective  uses,  peculiar  formations,  and  cu- 
rions  analogies,  which  stamp  upon  them  also  an  idea  of  the  human. 

It  18  proper  that  these  should  observe  in  discrete  degrees  such  a 
uniformity.  The  Great  Divine  thought  was  constantly  operating 
in  their  formations,  and  must  needs  manifest  itself;  but  it  was  in- 
complete till  man  came  into  existence.  When  he  stood  erect  in  the 
very  image  and  likeness  of  the  Lord,  then,  but  never  before,  was  the 
idea  of  Jehovah  realized. 

We  are  aware  of  our  liability  to  the  charge  of  denying  the  word 
of  Scripture.     But  we  stand  ready  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  and  hy- 

Eothesis  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  do  not  conflict  with  the  holy 
ook.  Let  us  have  a  candid  hearing.  The  denunciation  of  these 
sentiments  ex  cathedra  will  no  more  silence  us  than  similar  missives 
against  Galileo  and  Copernicus.  So  long  as  God  works  through 
means,  we  must  and  shall  believe  that  nature  and  philosophy  are  his 
offspring,  and  the  specially  favored  by  his  providence. 

We  add,  that  we  are  assured  by  Scripture  further,  that  God  has 
made  a  covenant  with  men  on  this  earth,  "  for  perpetual  generations" 
(Gen.  ix.  12),  that  the  earth  **is  established  for  ever"  (Psalms  Ixxviii. 
69)  ;  the  moon  is  also  for  the  same  period  (Psalms  Ixxxix.  37),  and 
text  might  be  cited  after  text  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  creation. 
What  propriety — what  necessity  is  there  for  the  Almighty,  like  a  silly 
child,  wearied  out  with  the  plaything  which  it  has  long  labored  to 
construct,  to  take  this  earth  in  its  infancy,  dash  it  into  non-existence, 
break  up  the  order  of  the  heavens,  put  an  end  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  hurl  world  against  world,  till  Chaos  and  eternal  Night  shall 
come  in  and  rule  all  things  henceforth  and  for  ever?  Surely  the 
minds  which  really  believe  these  absurdities  must  be  obscured  by 

Ehantasies  more  irrational,  if  not  more  blasphemous,  than  the  lucu- 
rations  of  a  Davis. 

But  the  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  labors  under 
DO  such  difliculties.  He  is  not  left  a  prey  to  such  falsities.  To  him 
the  order,  the  wisdom,  and  harmony  of  the  universe  are  nmnifest  in 
their  greatness,  their  glory,  and  their  eternity.  His  mind  can  soar 
on  high  among  all  the  works  of  providence,  and  the  soul,  unshackled 
from  superstitious  thrall,  rises  in  a  deep,  firm  faith  and  veneration  to 
pay  its  worship  to  the  great  I  AM.  With  the  increase  of  his  knowl- 
edge comes  the  enlarging  of  his  piety,  till  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
from  glory  to  glory,  he  assimilates  to  the  purity  of  the  AH  Holy. 
Such  we  apprehend  are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  theory  which 
we  have  propounded.  We  now  sum  up  the  whole  in  this  quotation 
from  the  Seer  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

•*The  Divine  is  in  every  created  thing,  because  God,  the  Creator, 
who  is  the  soul  from  eternity,  produced  from  Himself  the  sun  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  by  that  sun  all  things  of  the  universe ;  conse- 
quently that  sun,  which  is  from  the  Lord,  and  in  which  the  Lord  is, 
is  not  only  the  first  substance,  but  also  the  only  one  from  which  all 
things  are  ;  and  because  it  is  the  only  substance,  it  follows  that  it  is 
in  every  created  thing,.but  in  infinite  variety  according  to  uses.    Now, 
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because  in  the  Lord  is  divine  love  and  divine  wisdom,  and  in  the  son 
from  him  divine  fire  and  divine  splendor,  and  from  the  sun  spiritual 
heat  and  spiritual  light,  and  these  two  make  one,  it  follows  that  this 
one  is  in  a  certain  ima^e  in  every  created  thing.  Hence  it  is,  that  all 
things  in  the  universe  have  relation  to  good  and  truth.  Yea,  to  their 
conjunction ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  that  all  things  in  the  universe  have 
relation  to  love,  wisdom,  and  to  their  conjunction." — Div.  Prov.  6. 


^kM^iwv  w^/^^^s/Nr>^^^l»^»^»^<^»^^>»^^^»^^>/» 


ARTICLE   V. 


THE  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sew  Church  Repository. 

I  REGARD  as  invaluable  the  sheets  of  the  Larger  Diary  which 
accompany  the  numbers  of  your  work.  To  say  nothing  of  the  heav- 
enly intelligence  which  they  convey  from  the  spiritual  world  of  the 
laws  and  principles  by  which  that  world  is  governed,  they  furnish  us 
with  abundant  means  of  correcting  the  errors  into  which  some  of 
your  correspondents  run.  For  instance,  in  your  number  for  June,  Ar- 
ticle IV.  pp.  272  to  279,  you  present  us  with  some  crude  lucubrations 
of,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  superficial  expounder  of  the  quality  of 
those  who  should  instruct  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  writer  re- 
iterates the  now  stale  conceit,  that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  the  teach- 
ing minister  is  to  receive  his  official  quality  by  that  divine  virtue  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  S[)irit,  which  consists  in  general  in  reformation 
and  regeneration,  and  not  by  that  "  divine  virtue  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  consists,  with  the  clergy  in  particular,  in  illus- 
tration and  instruction ;"  so  that  it  is  the  regenerated  quality,  or  per- 
sonal honor,  of  the  minister  as  a  quadrate  man,  and  not  his  official 
cliaracter  as  a  representer  of  the  Lord,  having  honor  and  efficiency 
**  adjoined  to  him  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  thing  which  he  ad- 
ministers," that  invariably  determines  his  fitness  "  to  instruct  in  the 
New  Jerusalem."  In  short,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  truth 
taught  savingly  to  good  people,  by  learned,  enlightened,  and  in  every 
way  intellectually  well  qualified  teachers,  who  are  inwardly  men  of 
bad  lives  ;  that  is,  of  selfish  ends  of  life.  Now  I  do  not  purpose  to 
argue  this  matter,  or  I  might  urge  that  this  ground  is  but  a  crude  hy- 
pothesis, which  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  against  the  universal 
laws  of  economy  in  first  establishing  every  church.  For,  in  estab- 
lishing a  church,  the  Lord  always  "  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and 
quenches  not  the  smoking  flax."  That  is,  he  always  adapts  his 
means  to  the  states  of  the  men  among  whom  the  church  is  to  be  es- 
tablished. Hence,  as  the  church  is  to  be  established  among  mankind, 
as  in  an  unregeuerate  state,  he,  in  mercy,  makes  use  of  unregenerate 
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men  as  mediums  of  their  illustration  and  instruction  in  truth.  The 
church  is  ever  restored  by  the  formation  of  a  new  will,  in  and  by  an 
enlightened  intellect.  Hence,  the  first  thing  in  the  process  is  to  se- 
parate the  intellect  from  the  will ;  and  the  next  is  to  reform  the  will 
by  superior  light  in  that  intellect.  This  light  is  the  doctrine  of  truth 
from  the  Word  by  an  understanding  elevated  officially  by  the  Liord, 
above  both  the  common  will  of  the  people,  and  the  particular  will  of 
the  teacher  (as  in  Swedenborg's  case),  and  then  so  ruled  by  the  Lord 
through  the  angels  as  to  become  the  teacher  of  truth  to  such  as  are 
principled  in  good,  who  will  receive  the  truth  according  to  the  imme- 
diate influx  of  the  Lord  into  their  wills,  and  not  according  to  the  me- 
diate influx  of  the  Lord  through  the  will,  or  regenerated  quality,  of 
the  teachers.  And  were  not  this  so,  we  should  be  in  a  hopelessly  de- 
plorable condition  indeed.  For  how  could  the  New  Jerusalem  ever 
be^in  to  be  established  on  earth,  in  that  consummation  of  the  age 
when  the  Lord  looks  down  from  heaven,  and  beholds  that  "  all  are 
gone  aside — they  are  altogether  become  filthy ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one  ?"  And  if  no  one  were  qualified  to  teach  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  until  he  was  fully  regenerated,  so  as  to  be  a  four 
square  man,  where  would  there  be  a  single  medium  of  illustration 
and  instruction  to  the  people  of  the  church  in  a  gentile  state,  when  all 
were  only  in  the  first  elements ;  when  each  and  every  prospective 
member  of  it  was,  spiritually  speaking,  only  as  a  mathematical  point, 
having  nothing  but  celestial  position,  without  magnitude  ?  Could 
there,  in  this  case,  be  the  exclamation,  '*  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things  1"  Or  if  the  New  Jerusalem  were  already  existing  on  earth 
in  her  state  o{  cubical  perfection,  where  would  there  be  any  need  of 
cubical  men  as  her  instructors  ?  For  when  the  church  has  come  into 
this  state,  there  is  no  longer  need  of  the  doctrine  of  truth,  and,  of 
course,  no  need  of  doctrinal  teachers. 

But  my  only  object  in  sending  you  this  is  to  request  your  readers  to 
compare  with  the  first  paragraph  on  page  277  of  your  Repository  for 
June,  the  first  paragraph  on  page  185  of  your  excellent  translation  of 
Swedenborg's  Larger  Diary,  Part  II.  And  as  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers may  take  only  the  periodical,  I  will  quote  for  them  here  the 
following  sentences  from  both  : 

"  Suppose  we  have  for  instructors  in  the  New  Jerusalem  those  who  have 
truths,  out  these  truths  are  not  the  forms  of  good  with  them.  Is  the  city  of 
such  an  one,  four-square  ?"  *•  If  therefore  one  be  set,  or  set  himself,  to  instruct 
in  the  New  Jerusalem  who  is  not  in  charity  or  love  to  the  neighbor,  and  thus 
is  not  a  regenerate  man,  the  society  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is,  is  like  fruit 
rotten  at  the  core.  Or  it  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  beautiful  without,  but  within 
foil  of  the  bones  of  the  dead.  He  that  hath  the  measuring  rod  will  reject  all 
such.    They  are  not  four  square.    They  arc  not  really  anything  but  evil." 

With  this  let  the  following  from  Swedenborg  be  compared  : 

**  While  the  Lord  rules  the  thoughts  and  speech  pf  men,  through  the  angels, 
ml  spiriti  cannot  but  think  in  like  manner,  and  then  they  know  no  otlierwise 
than  that  it  is  from  tliemselves.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  preacher  cf  bad 
life^  when  he  commends  what  is  good  ;  evil  spirits  think  and  excite  the  same ;  but  when 
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the  preacher  is  in  his  true  life,  then  evil  spirits  have  the  ascendency.    Thuf 
is  clearly  manifest  how  the  evil  bring  forth  good  things  y — Sp.  D.  4129. 

So  teaches  Swedenborg.  You  see  he  is  most  clearly  consistent 
with  his  teachings  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  where  he  makes  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  official  and  personal  capacity  of  the 
minister  of  the  church.  And  I  appeal  to  both  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to 
your  readers,  whether  it  is  not  sounder  doctrine  than  that  of  "X."  and 
whether  it  does  not  correct  his  error  in  the  premises  ?  For  is  not 
this  a  universal  law  of  the  divine  economy,  as  applicable  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  as  to  any  other  dispensation,  and  hence  may  not  "  the 

Ereacher  of  bad  life"  in  the  New  Church,  as  well  as  in  any  pther,  have 
is  thoughts  and  speech  so  ruled  by  the  Lord  through  the  angels  of  the 
New  Heaven  as  to  **  commend  what  is  good,'*  and  thus,  though  evil 
himself,  be  an  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hands  of  "  bringing  forth  good 
things"  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  true  disciples?  And  can 
•*  X,"  or  yourself,  show  any  good  reason  why  the  following  divine  law 
does  not  apply  as  well  to  the  New  Christian  Church,  as  to  the  old — 
"  The  priestly  office  or  function  is  holy,  whatsoever  is  the  quality  of 
the  person  who  ministers  therein  ;"  so  that  **  the  Word,  taught  by  a 
wicked  person  is  alike  as  holy  as  when  taught  by  a  good  person?** 
The  wicked,  as  well  as  the  good  person,  "representing  the  Lord,  by 
virtue  of  the  priestly  office  and  function,"  and  hence  "  the  preacher  of 
bad  life,"  having  his  thoughts  and  spee^  ruled  by  the  Liord  through 
the  angels,  "  may  perform  uses,  inasmuch  as  good  men  will  receive 
the  Word  from  evil  preachers  well,  since  the  Word,  from  whatsoever 
mouth  it  comes  forth,  is  received  by  man,  according  to  the  quality  of 
his  good."  Or  do  you  and  "  X."  both  of  whom,  I  presume,  are  set, 
or  have  set  yourselves,  '*  to  instruct  in  the  New  Jerusalem" — you,  I 
see,  having  been  ordained  "  to  the  performance  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  thret  several  grades  of  the  New  Church  ministry" — leave  us  to 
infer  that  you  deem  yourselves  to  be  such  lour-square  men  as  full  rege- 
neration alone  has  rightly  qualified  for  "  instructors  in  the  New 
Church  ?"  Pray,  allow  at  least  one  of  your  subscribers  to  hope  that 
this  much  of  what  you  think  to  be  the  truth  of  the  New  Church,  has 

been  received  by  you  on  the  principle  oi  faith  alone, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

REMARKS. 

We  have,  in  our  time,  suffered  such  enormous  injustice  at  the  hands  of  religious 
editors  that  we  long  since  resolved  that  if  ever  the  Divine  Providence  should  call  us  to  oc- 
cupy a  similar  post  ourselves,  we  would  at  least  show  an  example  of  fair  dealing  with  cor- 
respondents, such  as  it  has  very  seldom  been  our  own  lot  to  experience.  We  were  deter- 
in  ined  from  the  outset  that  no  one  should  ever  say  of  us  as  we  were  once  constrained  to  say 
of  a  Puritan  Editor,  that  the  so/e  reason  why  we  doubted  of  his  willingness  to  insert  a  prof- 
fered article  was  tho  justice  of  our  claim.  Accordingly  we  have  freely  given  place  to  the 
above,  although  it  closes  with  some  not  over  gentle  insinuations  of  a  personal  nature  and 
which  were  not  at  all  called  for  by  the  drift  of  tho  argument;  for  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  private  opinions  of  the  editor  1  "  A  Subscriber,"  had  no  ground  to  suppose  from 
the  mere  fact  of  our  insertion  of  "X.V  article  that  we  thereby  became  responsible  for  allits 
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lenuinenU*  or  that  it  gave  bim  a  just  claim  to  involve  us  in   whatever  odium  he  might 
think  proper  to  attach  to  the  views  of   our  correspondent.     In  tlie  "  Editor's  Address,** 
published  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Repository  (Jan.  1S4S),  we  say  : — **  The  grand  purpose  of' 
OBT  projected  enterprise  is  to  furni<li  a  repository  of  all  the  mo^t  valuable  exposition,  dis- 
cussion, and  information  which  can  be  concentrated  in  its  pages.     Without  surrendering 
the  right  of  judgment  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  matter  presented  to  the  general  aim  and 
objects  of  the  work,  we  would  still  fain  impress  upon  it  a  character  of  freedom  and  liber- 
ality.  The  interchange  of  opposite  opinion^t,  when  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  can 
scarcely  be  termed  controversy,  at  least  in  the  olTeniiivc  sense  of  the  term,  and  so  long  as 
variant  views  of  doctrine  arc  entertained  by  minds  equally  intent  upon  the  attainment  of 
truth,  we  know  no  sound  reason  for  refusing  a  hearing  to  both  sides  of  debatable  topics, 
provided  ever  that  the   disputants   sbtin  a   resort  to  harsh  personalities  and  indecorous 
crimination  of  motive.     The  Editor  will  in  no  case  deem  himself  responsible  for  the  sen- 
Ciraeiua  advanced  by  cora'spondents,  although  it   is  to  be  expected  that  the  tenor  of  all 
communications  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  and  tfoope  of  the  work.     If 
the  positions  of  any  writer  are  assailed,  he  is  to  be  supposed  competent  to  defend  them, 
and  upon  him  will  it  rest." 

This  13  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  way  of  defining  our  editorial  position,  and  in  view 
of  this  position  we  might  leave  **  A  Subscriber's**  criticism  to  have  its  due  weight  with 
our  readers,  without  any  comments  of  our  own.  But  as  he  has  alluded  to  the  fact  of  our 
ordination  with  an  apparent  aim  to  hint  at  some  degree  of  inconsistency  on  our  part,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the  full  statement  made  on  that  head  in  our  last,  where  he  will 
find  our  ministerial  position  as  clearly  defined  as  our  editorial  is  in  this.  He  will  see, 
moreover,  that  die  form  of  ordination  employed  on  the  occasion  makes  no  mention  of 
tkret  degrui  of  ministerial  rank, 'of  which  we  know  nothing  as  we  are  taught  nothing. 

As  to  the  subject-matter,  however,  of  the  article  called  in  question  by  *'  A  Subscriber,** 
we  are  free  to  say,  that  while  we  do  not  altogether  approve  its  tone  throughout,  still  the 
point  objected  to  in  the  above  communication  is  not  that  which  strikes  us  as  most  open 
to  censure.  We  are  di!»i)Osed  rather  to  object  to  the  somewhat  sweeping  and  unqualified 
vein  of  reproof  and  condemnation  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  existing  state  of  New  Church 
Societies.  Even  granting  that  the  Church  is  at  present  far  from  its  culminating  point  of 
purity  and  order,  yet  it  cannot  justly  be  doubted  that  there  are  numbers — growing  num- 
bers we  trust — who  arc  striving  at  least  to  realize  their  conceptions  of  a  church  in  the 
least  form,  in  themselves  individually,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  process  that  shall 
result  in  their  spiritual  quadrature,  the  working  out  of  the  perfect  cubical  form  that  shall 
fit  them,  "  as  living  stones,"  intothe  integrity  and  symmetry  of  a  cubical  city.  Wo  donot 
therefore  relish  the  tone  of  any  communication  which  seems  not  to  recognize  tlie  good  as 
well  as  the  evil  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  If  the  I.<ord  has  actually  commenced  the 
establishment  of  a  church  on  the  earth  which  is  to  fulfil  the  predictions  of  the  New  Jer- 
usalem, it  is  but  reasonable  and  scriptural  to  believe  that  His  divine  purpose  will  secure 
the  eflfectual  operation  of  the  principles  of  that  Church  in  many  more  hearts  than  wo  are 
probably  at  present  aware  of. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  doubt  well  that  a  high  standard  of  truth  and  life  should  be- 
held up  before  the  men  of  the  incipient  New  Dispensation,  and  that  the  various  forms  of 
evil  and  falsity  to  which  they  are  liable  should  be  distinctly  pointed  out.  This  we  think 
our  correspondent  *'  X,'*  has  well  done  in  several  particulars,  especially  in  what  he  says 
of  the  requisites  in  the  character  o^  '*  those  who  should  instruct  in  the  New  Jerusalem.** 
On  this  head  the  illuminated  teacher  of  the  New  Church  is  certainly  very  explicit.  Thus 
he  says,  A.  E.  820,  **  That  they  who  are  in  the  doctrine  of  truth  from  love  to  the  Lord  art 
to  instruct  thou  who  will  be  of  the  LoriTt  church,  is  understood  by  the  Lord's  interrogation 
(to  Peter),  •  Lovest  thou  me/  and  by  saying  afterwards,  *  Feed  my  lambs,*  and  *  Feedm/ 
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sheep.* "  Again,  ia  the  same  connection,  **  Inasmuch  as  Peter  signified  truth  11 
good,  which  is  from  the  Lord,  and  thence  also  doctrine,  and  so  represented  those  who 
in  truths  from  good,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  genuine  truth  from  the  T^rd,  and  tnosmiK 
thtu  art  they  ivho  are  to  instruct  otherif  and  who  are  instructed  by  the  Lord,  therefore  F 
so  oAen  spake  with  the  Lord  and  was  also  instructed  by  him."  To  be  *'  in  truth  f 
good,*'  therefore,  is  the  grand  qualification  of  New  Church  teachers,  and  this  is  littl 
be  expected  from  any  others  than  regenerate  or  regenerating  men  ;  and  wo  do  not 
ceive  that  the  simple  assertion  of  this  principle  lays  any  man  open  to  the  charge  of  a 
tual  assumption  of  superior  personal  sanctity,  or  teaching  endowments,  which  seem 
be  brought  by  "  A  Subscriber,**  both  against  "  X.**  and  the  editor.  Without  howe\-ei 
ticing  any  farther  his  not  very  decorous  challenge  on  this  score,  we  would  say  in  con 
sion  that  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  and  will  be,  in  • 
piteof  all  precaution,  unsuitable  men  engaged  in  this  function,  it  is  yet  a  very  quest 
able  policy  to  plead  for  the  propriety  of  such  men*s  being  employed  in  the  work.  Witl 
endeavors  to  close  the  door  against  their  entrance  they  may  still  crowd  in,  but  shall 
on  this  account  open  the  door  wide  for  their  admission  and  make  a  providential  permis 
a  virtual  warrant  or  license  for  an  acknowledged  evil  ?  We  do  not  see  that  "  A  Sub< 
ber*8**  view  of  the  matter  comes  much  short  of  this,  and  believe  therefore,  that  his  m 
ments  err  as  much  on  the  side  of  laxness  as  do  those  of*'  X.**  on  the  side  of  stringenc 

The  following  paragraph  from  Swedcnborg  bears  so  directly  on   the  general  subj 
that  we  close  our  remarks  with  it. 

*'  A  man  who  is  in  corporeal  and  worldly  love,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  spiritua 
celestial  love,  has  no  other  than  evil  spirits  present  with  him,  even  when  he  is  in  a  I 
external;  for  good  spirits  cannot  in  any  wise  be  present  with  such  a  person,  inasmuci 
they  perceive  immediately  what  is  the  quality  of  man*s  love  ;  it  is  the  sphere  which  is 
haled  from  his  interiors,  which  spirits  perceive  as  manifestly  as  man  perceives  by  Sf 
tlie  fetid  and  filthy  substances  which  float  around  him  in  the  air.  That  nation,  whic 
here  treated  of,  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  good  and  truth,  or  as  to  love  and  faith.  Ne' 
thcless  that  they  might  act  the  representative  of  a  church,  it  was  miraculously  provide< 
the  Lord,  that  when  they  were  in  a  holy  external,  and  were  then  also  encompassed  ab 
with  evil  spirits,  still  the  holy  in  which  they  were  might  be  elevated  into  heaven  ;  but 
by  good  spirits  and  angels  not  within  them  but  without  them,  for  within  them  was 
thing  but  emptiness  or  uncleanlincss.  Wherefore  communication  was  not  given  m 
the  man  himself,  but  with  that  holy,  in  which  they  were  when  they  put  into  act  the  s 
utes  and  precepts,  which  were  all  representative  of  the  spiritual  and  celestial  things  of 
Lord*s  kingdom  :  this  is  what  is  signified  by  the  Lord's  being  representatively  pres 
with  that  nation.  But  tiie  Lord  is  present  in  a  different  manner  with  those  within 
church  who  are  in  spiritual  love  and  thence  in  faith.  With  these  there  are  good  spi 
and  angels,  not  only  in  external  worship,  but  at  the  same  time  also  in  internal ;  wh 
fore  with  them  is  given  communication  of  heaven  with  themselves,  for  the  Lord  flow; 
through  heaven  by  their  internals  into  their  externals.  To  these  latter  the  holy  of  wors 
is  profitable  in  another  life,  but  not  to  the  former.  The  case  is  similar  with  priests  \ 
presbyters,  who  preach  what  is  holy,  and  yet  live  wickedly,  and  believe  wickedly.  \\ 
such  neither  are  good  spirits,  but  evil,  even  when  they  are  in  worship  which  appears  I 
in  its  external  form  ;  for  it  is  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world,  or  the  love  for  secui 
honors  and  acquiring  gain,  and  thereby  reputation,  which  inflames  them,  and  pre* 
an  affection  of  what  is  holy,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  of  pretence  is  j 
ceived,  and  then  neither  is  it  credited  by  themselves  ;  when  yet  they  are  in  the  mids 
evil  spirits,  who  are  then  in  a  similar  state,  and  aspire  and  inspire.  That  evil  spiritsi 
be  in  such  a  state,  and  that  they  are  so  when  they  are  in  externals,  and  are  inflated 
•elf-love  and  the  love  of  the  world,  has  been  given  me  to  know  from  manifold  experict 
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oooeeming  which,  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  the  relations  which  follow  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters.  These  persons  have  no  communication  with  heaven  in  themselves, 
bat  they  who  hear  and  apprehend  the  w^ords  which  they  speak,  if  they  are  in  a  pious  and 
iioly  internal,  have  communication  ;  for  it  is  of  no  consequence  from  whom  the  voice  of 
good  and  truth  flows  forth,  provided  their  life  is  not  manifestly  wicked,  for  this  scandal- 
/zes."— -4.  C.  4311.  Ed. 
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ARTICLE   VT. 


THE  JfimSH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 


No.  IV. 


^ 


It  is  rf  favorite  nbtipn  'With  the  Jews  that  the  Tabernacle  possessed 
in  fact  the  two-fold  character  of  a  Sanctuary  and  a  Palace — of  a 
jDlace  ofiSofship  and  of  a  royal  residence.    Viewed  in  the  latter  light, 
the  Tabernacle  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  Jeho- 
"vah  as  Ring  of  the  Jews,  where  he  held  his  court,  whence  he  issued 
fcis  edicts  and  laws,  and  where  he  received  the  tokens  of  his  people's 
liomage.    They  eveii  carry  out  the  analogy  so  far  as  to  regard  the 
utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  sls  palace  furniture  and  the  priests  as  min- 
isters of  state,  and  suppose,  as  a  king  has  an  ante-chamber  and  an  apart- 
ment exclusively  appropriated  to  himself,  so  in  this  edifice  the  Holy  and 
Most  Holy  Place  were  designed  to  answer  a  similar  purpose.     We 
recognize  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  so  far  as  the  Tabernacle,  in  its  su- 
preme sense,  denoted  the  Lord,  who  combines  in  himself  the  sacerdo- 
tal sanctity  with  the  royal  dignity,  and  who  is  represented  as  "  sitting  a 
wriest  upon  his  throne^*  in  Zion  or  the  church — the  kingly  prerogative 
naving  relation  to  truth,  and  the  priestly  to  good.     But  the  full  im- 
port of  the  structure  in  all  its  bearings  will  disclose  itself  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 


THE  HOLY  AND  MOST  HOLY  PLACE. 


The  grand  division  of  the  sacred  edifice  was  into  the  two  apart- 
ments thus  denominated,  and  which  were  separated  by  a  curtain  ex- 
quisitely embroidered,  and  called  the  "  vail."  The  dimensions  of  the 
two  rooms  differed  in  length  nearly  as  three  to  one,  the  outer  being 
thirty-seven  feet  long  and  eighteen  broad,  while  the  inner  was  of  a 
cubical  form  eighteen  feet  each  way.  The  general  relative  appear- 
ance of  the  two  apartments  may  doubtless  be  inferred  with  some  con- 
siderable approximation  to  truth  from  the  annexed  engraving,  in 
which  the  three  pillars  in  front  are  cut  off,  and  the  separating  vail 
drawn  up  to  afford  a  more  unobstructed  view  of  the  rooms  with  their 
respective  contents.  The  further  extremity  of  the  Most  Holy  place 
is  represented  as  partially  open,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  closed  like 
every  side  of  the  room  except  the  front — this  appearance  being  simply  a 
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device  oftheortht  toobviale  the  difficulty  of  tepresentingtheCbem- 
bim  over  the  Ark  on  a.  dark  background. 


As  will  be  seen  from  this  representation,  the  only  objects  in  th« 
outer  room  were  the  Candlestick,  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread,  and  the 
Altar  of  Incense,  the  Candleisiick  on  the  left,  the  Table  on  the  right, 
and  th«  Altar  in  the;  centre  near  the  Vail.  These  several  articles  we 
shall  describe  in  detail,  commencing  with  the 

TABLE   OF    BHEW-BREAD. 

The  order  for  the  construction  of  this  article  runs  as  follows.  "  Thoa 
shall  also  make  a  table  of  shittim-wood,  two  cubits  shall  be  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
height  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  and  inakq 
thereto  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  make  unto  it 
aborderofan  hand  breadth  round  about,  and  thou  shalt  make  a  golden 
crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about.  And  thou  shall,  make  for  it 
four  rings  of  gold,  and  put  the  rings  in  the  four  corners  ihat  are  on 
the  four  feet  thereof.  Over  against  the  border  shall  the  rings  be  for 
places  of  the  staves  to  bear  the  table.  And  thou  shalt  make  the 
staves  of  shiltim-wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold,  that  the  table 
may  he  borne  with  them.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  dishes  thereof, 
and  spoons  thereof,  and  covers  thereof,  and  bowls  thereof,  to  cover 
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withal:  of  pare  gold  shalt  thou  make  ihem.  And  thoD  shah  set  upon 
the  table  shew-bread  before  me  alwav."  The  nnnexed  cut  is  supposed 
to  be  an  approximation  at  leant  to  the  true  form  of  this  table,  i^ur- 
moDnted  by  the  twelve  loaves  which  were  tu  stand  coii!«tantiy  upon 


The  table  itself  was  constructed  of  the  snmc  material  with  the 
frame  work  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  Ark,  tfcc,  viz.  shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold.  It  was  also  furnished  with  rings  or  staples,  through 
^»hioh  were  paased  the  staves  by  which  it  was  carried,  in  the  same 
Way  as  the  Ark.  These  staves,  however,  did  not  remain  in  the  rings 
when  at  rest,  like  those  of  the  Ark,  but  were,  as  Josephus  informs  us, 
removed,  that  they  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  priests  in  their 
weekly  ministrations  at  the  table.  Tiie  table  was  inferior  to  the  Ark 
in  breadth  by  half  a  cubit ;  but  it  was  of  the  -same  height,  and  stood 
lengthwise,  east  and  west,  at  the  South  side  of  the  Holy  Place. 
Prom  the  obscurity  of  the  ancient  terms  there  is  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining with  precision  the  details  of  its  form  ;  but  what  we  seem 
to  learn  from  the  text  is,  that  the  platform  or  surface  of  the  table  had 
its  edges  faced  with  a  perpendicular  border,  or  enclosure,  somewhat 
resembling  a  window-franie  before  it  is  inserted  into  the  wall  of  a 
building  or  the  sashes  put  in.  This  border  was  to  be  of  a  hand's 
breadth  and  ornamented  on  its  upper  and  lower  edge  with  a  beaa- 
tiful  golden  cornice  or  moulding,  which  is  here  also  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Ark,  called  a  "  crown,"  The  upper  rim  rose  of  course  somewhat 
above  the  superficial  level  of  the  table,  and  was  welladapted  to  pre- 
TeDt  what  was  deposited  thereon  from  falling  oiT.  The  Table,  as 
seen  in  the  Arch  of  Titos  at  Rome,  on  which  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
are  represented,  shows  but  very  little  of  the  ornamental  work  describ- 
ed in  the  text ;  but  this,  it  is  supposed,  was  not  the  Table  of  the  Tab* 
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eMrnacle.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  was  among  the  spoils  carried 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  when  the  Jews  were  restored  to 
their  own  land,  they  made  a  new  Table.  Twelve  cakes  or  loaves  of 
this  bread  answering  to  the  twelve  tribes,  were  set  upon  the  table  in 
two  separate  rows  of  six  each,  which  were  renewed  every  sabbath; 
when  the  old  were  taken  away  and  eaten  by  the  priests.  This  is  not 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  present  text,  supplementary  to  which  is 
the  information  more  expressly  given,  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9,  "And  thoushalt 
take  fine  flour,  and  bake  twelve  cakes  thereof;  two  tenth-deals  shall 
be  in  one  cake.  And  thou  shalt  set  them  in  two  rows,  six  on  a  row, 
upon  the  pure  table  before  the  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  put  pure  frank- 
incense upon  each  row,  that  it  may  be  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial, 
even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  Every  sabbath  he  shall 
set  it  in  order  before  the  Lord  continually,  being  taken  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant.  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's 
and  his  sons';  and  th'by  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place;  for  it  is  most 
holy  unto  him  of  the  ofierings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  by  a  perpet- 
ual statute." 

The  denomination  given  in  the  Hebrew  to  this  sacred  bread  is 
lehem  p&nim^  bread  of  faces,  or,  bread  of  presence  (presence  breati). 
This  title  is  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its'  being  continually 
set  before  the  face  or  presence  of  Gk)d,  as  manifested  in  his  visible 
symbol  in  the  sanctuary,  and  that  too  although  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Holy,  and  not  in  the  Most  Holy  place.  The  Gr.  of  the  Sept.  ren- 
ders it  by  aprovi  ivoiirtovst fore-placed  loaves^Sind.  that  of  Sym.  aprovs  rrit  »poOcffiwf, 
loaves  of  proposition,  which  is  the  constant  reading  of  Jerome  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  The  true  import  of  the  phrase  "  bread  of  faces"  can- 
not well  be  determined  apart  from  what  we  are  to  gather  respecting 
the  spiritual  meaning  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  this  symbol.  In  the 
attempt  to  compass  this  it  will  be  important  to  advert  to  the  usage  in 
reo:ard  to  the  term  "faces"  which  will  be  seen  to  be  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  expression  in  the 
original  lehem  pdniin,  bread  of  faces  or  presence,  is  strikingly  analo- 
gous with  walak  pAni?n,  angel  of  the  faces,  or  angel  of  the  presence.  Is. 
Ixiii.  5»,  "In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his 
presence  (jnalakp&nim,  angel  of  hh  faces)  saved  them,"  &c.  So  also, 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14, 15, "  And  he  said,  My  presence  ( panai,  my  faces)  shall  go 
with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest.  And  he  said  unto  him,  i(  thy  pre- 
sence {paneha,  thy  faces)  go  not  with  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence." 
Compare  with  this  Deut.  iv.  37, "  And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers, 
therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  and  brought  thee  out  in  his 
sight  {bcpanuav,  with,  by,  or  through  his  presence  ;  i.  e.  the  angel  of  his 
presence),  with  his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt."  But  this  angel  of 
the  presence  or  of  the  faces  was  the  Lordor  Jehovah  himself  as  to  the 
Divine  Human,  for  it  is  in  this  relation  only  that  he  ever  was  or 
could  be  seen,  and  the  term  faces,  has  reference  to  manifestation  or 
revelation,  particularly  of  interior  qualities.  It  is  said  in  Ex.  xxiii. 
20,  21,  "Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way, 
and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of 
him  {mippanauv,  of  his  faces),  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not,  for 
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ie  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions  ;  for  my  name  is  in  him.**  i.  e. 
my  nature  is  in  him.  Jehovah  when  he  appeared  to  men,  before  the 
Lord's  coming  into  the  world,  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  for  in 
passing  through  heaven  he  clothed  himself  with  that  form,  which  is 
llie  human  form  ;  for  the  universal  heaven,  by  reason  of  the  Divine 
principle  which  prevades  and  constitutes  it,  is  as  one  man,  i.  e.  the 
Grand  Man,  which  is  the  aggregate  of  heaven.  Hence  then  is  the 
Divine  Human  of  the  Lord,  which  first  manifested  itself  in  an  angel 
whom  Jehovah  infilled  with  his  presence  and  made  a  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  afterwards  in  a  human  body  on  earth  as  the  son  of 
the  virgin.  It  is  therefore  the  Lord  as  the  Divine  Human  who  was 
aaciently  seen  in  the  angelic  form,  and  thus  to  him  pertains  the  ap- 
pellation of  face  or  faces  of  Jehovah.  Now  the  face,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  is  the  externaf  representative  of  the  interiors,  for  the  face  is 
so  formed  that  the  interiors  may  appear  in  it,  as  in  a  representative 
mirror,  and  another  may  thence  know  what  the  person's  mind  is  to- 
wards him,  so  that  when  he  speaks  he  manifests  his  mind's  meaning 
as  well  by  the  face  as  by  the  speech.  As  face  then  is  a  common  ex- 
pression in  the  original  tongue  to  denote  the  afiections  peculiar  to 
nan,  and  which  are  seen  mirrored  in  the  countenance,  such  as  mercy, 
favor,  benevolence,  aid,  kindness,  and  also  their  opposites,  unmerci- 
fulness,  anger,  revenge,  &c.,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  by  the^ace 
"iv faces  of  Jehovah,  or  of  the  angel,  is  denoted  the  divine  mercy,  com- 
niseration,  complacency,  peace  and  beneficence  manifested  towards 
my  one,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  passages:  "The  Lord 
Bake  his /ace  (Heb.ybce^)  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto 
hee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  {Vieh.  faces)  upon  thee,  and 
jive  thee  peace,"  Num.  vi.  25,  26.  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and 
)less  us ;  and  cause  his  face  (Heb.  faces)  to  shine  upon  us."  So  in 
he  opposite  sense  by  the /ace  of  Jehovah  or  the  Lord  is  signified  an- 
5er,  revenge,  punishment,  evil,  which  form  appearance,  but  in  reality 
certain  to  him,  as,  **  Beware  of  him  (Heb.  of  his  face)^  provoke  him 
lot,"  &c.  Ex.  xxiii.  21.  "  Whosoever  shall  eat  any  blood,  I  will  even 
tet  my  face  against  that  soul,"  Lev.  xvii.  10.  "I  have  set  my  face 
igainst  the  city  for  evil,"  Jer.  xxi.  10.  "TAe  face  of  the  Lord  is 
igainst  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  ofi'the  remembrance  of  them  from  the 
jarth,"  Ps.  xxxiv.  16. 

From  this  exhibition  of  the  usus  loquendi  in  respect  to  the  phrase 
*  faces  of  the  Lord,"  "  angel  of  the  faces,"  <fec.,  we  are  furnished  with 
i  key  to  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  this  portion  of  the  sacred  fur- 
liture — Table  of  Hie  Bread  of  Faces,  The  expression,  "  Angel  of  the 
faces  or  presence,"  is  but  the  Old  Testament  designation  of  the  Lord 
Jie  Saviour  Christ,  and  therefore  the  phrase,  "  Bread  of  the  faces  or 
3resence,"  is  brought  into  immediate  identity  of  import  with  bread  of 
he  Lordf  who  was  the  true  presence  indicated  by  the  term.  But 
07hat  Ls  the  bread  of  the  Lord  or  of  Christ,  but  that  divine  good,  that 
spiritual  sustenance,  which  maintains  the  inner,  higher,  and  eternal 
life  of  his  believing  followers?  That  bread  in  the  supreme  sense  de- 
lotes  the  Lord  and  in  the  comparative  sense  the  good  of  love  which  is 
Tom  him,  thus  the  Lord  as  to  celestial  good,  is  abundantly  manifest 
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from  his  own  words,  John  vi.  32,  33,  47-51.  "Then  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread 
from  heaven  ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven. 
For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveih  life  unto  the  world.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that 
believevth  on  me  hath  everlasting  lil'e.  I  am  that  bread  of  life.  Your 
fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead.  This  is  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  : 
if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever:  and  the  bread  that 
I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 

This  it  is  well  known  is  the  great  evangelical  truth  which  is ''sig- 
nificantly shadowed  forth  in  the  sacramental  bread  ofthe  Lord's  Supper, 
the  lively  emblem  of  that  spiritual  aliment  which  he  gives  his  faith- 
ful household.     The  mystery  of  the  Table  of  Shew  -bread  is  substantially 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Table  spread  with  the  emblems  of  the  Lord!s 
body  and  blood.     Not  that  it  is  confined  to   this  ;  for  as   the  loaves 
were  changed  every  Sabbath,  it  significantly  points  to  the  weekly  re- 
newal in  the  sanctuary  of  that  spiritual  provision,  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  Word,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  saints  is  to  be  sustained  in 
this  house  of  their  pilgrimage  till  **  every  one  of  them  shall  appear 
before  God  in  Zion."     But  as  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Taberna- 
cle had  more  or  less  of  a  heavenly  bearing,  so  also  doubtless  had  this, 
and  we  shall  fail  to  apprehend   duly  its  import  unless  we  regard 
it   as   a  sensible    and  lively,    though  still   inadequate    "shew"  of 
the   nourishment   of  that  holy,   hidden,  spiritual   life   which  is    to 
be  consummated  in  the  coming  world  of  glory,   where  the  face  of 
God  will  be  revealed  without  a  cloud,  in  joyful  foresight  of  which  the 
Psalmist  exclaims,  Ps.  xvii.  15,  "As  for  mo,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness  ;  1  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness*' 
— a  plain  allusion  to  the  beatific  vision   in  heaven.     Then  shall  his 
servants  "  see  his  face,"  and  because  they  shall  "  see  him  as  he  is," 
therefore  shall  they  "  be  like  him."     "In  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  his  right  hand  are  pleasure  for  evermore."     This  ravishing 
and  transforming  view  of  the  glorious  presence  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
an  eternal /ea^f  to  the  blessed  beholders,  and  it  is  doubtless  from  the 
intimate  ideal  relation  between  this  seeing  and  eating  that  the  bread 
of  the  Tabernacle  is  called  the  bi-ead  of  the  face  or  presence.    The 
whole  points  directly  to  Christ,  and  is  fulfilled  only  in  him  when  he 
shall  come  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  shedding  the 
lija^ht  of  his  countenance  in  one  endless  and  soul- satisfying  blaze  upon 
his  redeemed  ones.     Their  vision  shall  be  eternal  fruition.     Thus  we 
have  obtained  a  view  of  the  subject  which  shows  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  of  "  Bread"  and  **  Face"  or  **  Presence,"  and  with 
how  much  propriety  the  adjunct  pdnim,  faces,  is  applied  to  the  Taber- 
nacle-table, while  it  is  withheld  trom  every  other  article  of  the  sacred 
furniture. 

G.  B. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  following  communication,  received  some  months  since,  is  from  a  gentleman  of 
high  political  standing  and  was  written  under  the  pressure  of  severe  domestic  affliction. 
A  number  of  New  Church  works  were  furnished  him,  but  of  the  result  of  his  reading  we 
have  not  beard. 

HEAR  SIR, 

I  beg  that  you  will  send  me  from  lime  to  time  such  works  of  Swedenborg 
as  you  may  think  will  profit  me.  Never  was  any  one  more  anxious  to  be  a 
christian  than  I  am.  I  have  read  a  very  large  number  of  books  on  the  eviden- 
ces and  am  satisfied  to  a  great  degree  with  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dences. But  then  when  1  take  up  the  Bible  I  find  things  to  which  my  rea- 
son will  not  assent.  I  cannot  help  this,  for  by  wilimg  it  I  can  no  more  control 
my  reason  than  I  could  change  the  color  of  my  hair.  Great  will  be  my  hap- 
piness if  Swedenborg  shall  furnish  a  theory  to  make  the  JScriptures  intelligible, 
and  therefore  credible. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  the  following  statement  of  facts  attending  the 
last  sickness  of  one  infinitely  and  inexpressibly  dear  tome.  She  was  a  lady  of 
exemplary  piety.  Humility,  gentleness,  cheerfulness,  and  benevolence  in  all 
its  forms  were  the  prominent  points  in  her  character,  with  a  perfect  sincerity 
which  never  dissembled  in  the  smallest  things.  For  some  days  before  her 
death  she  thought  she  had  visions  of  angels — (hat  she  was  carried  to  a  beau- 
tiful palace  filled  with  delicious  fruits,  and  angels  ministering  to  her.  Some 
hours  before  she  expired  she  would  say,  "  I  leel  very  strangely,  1  feel  as  if  I 
were  two  persons.  Now  that  hand  looks  as  if  it  were  my  hand  (raising up  her 
hand),  but  it  is  not ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  two  persons,  or  there  were  two  me's." 
Shortly  after  this  she  breathed  her  last,  saying  with  her  last  breath,  **  I  am  at 
rest."  Now  was  it  the  spiritual  body  separating  from  the  physical  before 
death,  and  becoming  conscious  of  that  separation  ? 

Have  you  ever  read  the  account  of  Mr.  Tennant,  an  English  (American)  cler- 
gyman, who  fell  into  a  trance,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead  ?  If  you  can  pro- 
cure it  for  me  I  will  thank  you  to  do  so. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


From  a  gentleman  in  the  far  West. 
DEAR    SIR, 

I  send  inclosed  one  dollar  for  its  value  in  the  pamphlets  you  are  now  pub- 
lishing of  a  Swedenborgian  character.  I  have  seen  one  occasionally  and  have 
just  received  from  some  friend  and  read  the  one  containing  your  reasons  for 
embracing  your  new  faith.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  send  me  the  sixteen 
numbers  to  be  published  as  they  come  out.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  were  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  Sweden borgs  works  at  large.  What  I 
have  read,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  intensely  interesting.  1  am  not  yet  able 
to  credit  his  statements  as  actual  knowledge  ;  but  1  have  no  objections  to 
their  being  true.  His  general  views  of  heaven  and  the  spiritual  world  are  to 
me  both  rational  and  delightful.  His  theology  is  sublime  and  simple.  Swe* 
denborg  is  the  most  singular  phenomenou  of  thece  latter  days. 

Yours,  for  the  truth. 
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With  the  writer  of  the  annexed  letter  we  have  no  personal  acquaintance,  nor  are  we 
acquainted  with  his  present  state  of  mind,  in  reference  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Church.  His  reading,  we  believe,  was  continued  and  we  hope  with  happy  results.  It  i» 
not  clear  to  us  that  his  use  of  the  term  *'  material,*'  in  reference  to  the  soul,  as  he  expUins 
it,  is  wholly  incorrect,  as  he  probably  inteud.i  it  in  the  sense  oi  tuhttantial,  yet  we  should 
have  preferred  another  epithet. 

DEAR    SIR, 

Since  writing  to  you  first,  I  have  obtained  through  a  friend  two  volumes  of 
the  works  of  Swedenborg,  to  wit,  his  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  "True  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  also  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3d  numbers  of  the  Swedenborg  Library, 
together  with  the  Life  of  Swedenborg  by  Hobart.  These  three  numbers,  hjs 
Life,  his  Heaveu  and  Hell,  and  a  part  of  his  True  Christian  Religion,  I  have  read, 
and  with  peculiar  interest.  His  ideas  of  the  soul  delighted  me  exceedingly. 
I  have  entertained  the  same  views  on  this  subject  for  several  years,  and  Uiat 
without  finding  a  single  individual  to  agree  with  me.  I  have  been  denounced 
as  a  materialist,  a  heretic,  yea,  an  infidel  for  these  very  opinions ;  and  you 
can  judge  of  my  gratification  when  I  found  an  author  of  the  chiuracter  and 
standing  of  Swedenborg  to  sustain  me.  You  will  see  by  my  first  letter  how  I 
arrived  at  my  conclusions.  They  were  simply  the  result  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. Yet  when  we  admit  that  the  soul  is  a  positive  existence — that 
it  is  a  substance — that  it  occupies  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  body,  is  it  not 
the  dictate  of  common  sense  that  it  is  a  body  and  must  have  at  least  one  of  the 
essential  properties  of  all  bodies,  to  wit  figure,  and  is  in  fact  in  some  sense 
material?  How  strange  then  that  so  much  time  and  talent  should  have  been 
expended  in  trying  to  make  out  that  it  has  no  parts — no  outside  or  inside,  and 
is  immaterial ;  and  stranger  still,  if  possible,  to  rest  its  immortality  upon  such 
foundations.  Who  does  not  see  at  a  glance,  that  any  thing,  no  matter  what» 
if  it  be  not  infinite  in  magnitude,  must  liave  boundaries,  consequently  figure, 
and  must  be  a  body  ?  We  do  not  of  course  say  that  it  is  a  substance  such  as 
is  cognizable  to  any  of  our  senses ;  and  it  may  be  as  much  more  ethereal  than 
electricity,  as  electricity  is  more  ethereal  than  the  most  ponderous  metal,  still 
it  is  a  body — a  substantial  body. 

But  I  imagine  you  will  be  somewhat  curious  to  learn  what  I  think 
of  Swedenborg's  revelations.  Would  to  God  I  could  place  implicit  con- 
fidence m  tliem.  Ever  since  I  have  read  his  works  I  have  been  constant- 
ly asking  myself — can  it  be  possible  that  these  things  are  true?  They 
come  to  us  in  so  imposing  a  form,  they  are  written  in  such  a  simple,  artless, 
truthful  style,  equalled  by  nothing  in  these  respects,  except  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  that  we  can  scarcely  lielp  believing  them.  One  thing  I  am  certain 
ot,  if  they  are  not  true,  he  himself  was  deceived.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
honesty,  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  He  was  a  great,  good,  and  most  extraor- 
dinary man.  I  am  amazed  with  his  productions.  I  know  not  what  to  think 
of  them.  My  reason  yields  to  them  entirely.  I  am  not  minutely  enough  ac- 
quainted with  Scripture  to  say  whether  that  too  does  not  sustain  them.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  it  does.  Still,  after  all,  I  fear  I  am  somewhat  faithless.  Will  you 
say  then  that  I  am  skeptical  1  I  am  a  little  so,  I  admit.  But  there  is  some- 
thing so  strange  in  the  idea,  so  contrary  to  all  my  old  fashioned  preconceived 
notions,  that  there  should  be  trees  and  houses,  and  gardens,  and  even  marriage 
in  Heaven,  and  rocks  and  caverns  in  Hell,  that  though  my  reason^ cannot  say 
nay,  still  I  suppose  it  will  take  some  time  before  1  can  so  change  the  current  of 
my  thoughts  as  to  become  reconciled  to  such  novelties  as  to  realize  the  truth 
of  tliem.  However,  I  am  determined  to  read  on,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised, 
if  in  time  I  should  become  a  convert  to  Swedenborg's  doctrines.  In  fact  I  can 
see  very  Uttle  objection  to  them  now.  They  are  decidedly  more  in  accord- 
ance with  my  present  views,  than  any  witlx  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  his 
revelations  which  most  puzzle  me.  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubts 
in  regard  to  them,  though  as  you  have  shown  in  your  introduction  to  the  Li- 
brary  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  them.    You,  I  suppose,  have  no  longer 
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m  difficulty  ia  receiving  them.  I  sincerely  wish  it  was  so  with  me ;  for 
altaoagh  it  may  be  said  we  have  enough  in  the  Scriptures  to  confirm  us  in  the 
troth  and  realities  of  a  future  state,  yet  these  have  been  doubted — are  now 
doubted  by  thousands  of  honesty  intelligent  men.  In  regard  to  myself  it  is  a 
troth,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  for  concealing  it,  that  amongst  the  greatest 
trials  I  have  are  the  trials  of  faith ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  so  with 
many — ^very  many  others.  Nothing  tlien,  can  be  more  interestimy,  or  more 
welcome  to  us,  than  new  witnesses  going  to  sustain  Scripture  testimony. 

These  revelations  of  Swedenborg  have  this  tendency,  and  if  we  could  believe 
them,  and  put  full  and  entire  faith  in  them,  what  a  treasure  they  would  be  to 

OR. 

^  With  the  highest  respect  and  consideration. 

Yours,  &c. 


From  the  gentleman,  resident  in  one  of  the  British  Provinces,  several  of  whose  comma- 
nicatiooB  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 

OBAR   SIR, 

I  feel  so  much  interest  in  what  1  have  read  recently  in  relation  to  Sweden- 
borg, that  1  am  desirous  of  knowing  more  about  his  disclosures^  and  of  ^getting 
his  writings  into  the  hands  of  others,  which  I  hope  to  do  to  some  extent  at- 
least.  Several  persons  have  already  requested  the  loan  of  the  works  1  pur- 
chased in  Boston  in  June  last.  1  shall  endeavor  to  gratify  them  as  soon  as  1 
am  able. 

The  basis  on  which  his  teachings  are  founded,  and  relied  on  by  the  re- 
ceivers of  them,  appears  to  me  to  be  sound.  If  anything  in  Swedenborg's 
^writings  contravened  the  Scriptures,  or  weakened  their  sanctions,  I  should  be 
disposed  at  once  to  reject  them;  but,  so  far^s  I  can  see,  on  present  know- 
ledge of  them,  they  do  not,  but  appear  to  me  greatly  to  strengthen  the  motives 
to  a  virtuous  life.  The  dictates  of  enlightened  (right)  reason  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  sacred  canon  when  rightly  understood.  The  constitution  of 
our  nature,  equally  with  the  written  Word,  is  from  the  Supreme,  and  there  can 
be  no  antagonism  between  them.  A  faith  that  supersedes  reason  must  be  an 
erroneous  faith.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  I  would  not  be  un- 
dertftood  to  say  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  which  reason  cannot  compre- 
hend, but  nothing  is  to  be  believed  which  manifestly  contradicts  it.  A  ship 
may  as  well  dispense  witli  its  rudder  as  a  man  with  the  exercise  of  his  reason. 
Such  a  man  would  be  prepared  to  assent  to  anything,  and  really  believe  no- 
thing. The  warring  elements  of  theological  dogmas  sadly  need  a  harmonizer^ 
and  perhaps  may  find  it  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  So  far  as  at  fresent 
advised,  I  am  pretty  strongly  inclined  to  think  they  will,  ultimately.  The  world 
we  live  in  is  miserably  out  of  joint,  socially,  politically,  economically,  and 
morally.  When  will  all  men  be  brethren  ?  They  must  be  before  they  are 
Christians,  or  rather  when  they  are.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  doing  a  service  to 
poor  humanity  to  give  circulation  to  these  writings,  for  the  doctrines  they  con- 
tain, whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  unveilings  of  the  spirit-world,  and  I  shall 
be  a  willing  auxiliary  in  this  service. 

Yours,  &c. 


The  ensuing  is  from  a  young  man  in  New^  Hampshire,,  almoat  entirely  blind,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  hand-writing. 

DEAE   8IRf 

My  object  in  addressing  yoa,  sir,  instead  of  the  publisher  of  the  Library,  is 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  subjects  you  are  bringing  before  the  public.  Tooaa 
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of  the  truths  he  teaches  acknowledged,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  inquire 
how  his  writings  are  regarded,  and  how  his  teachings  are  understood.  For 
there  are  those  at  the  present  day  who  profess  to  admire  the  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  great  essentials  of  the  New  Church 
Doctrine,  which  it  was  his  appointed  office  to  teach.  This  state  of  things,  of 
course,  exposes  the  New  Church  to  new  trials.  While  we  were  surrounded  by 
none  but  professed  opposers,  we  were  kept  together  by  external  pressure  as 
well  as  by  internal  agreement  and  attraction.  But  as  this  pressure  is  removed, 
it  becomes  necessarv  for  us  to  examine  more  closely  our  grounds  of  union 
among  ourselves,  ancl  to  see  that  they  are  placed  upon  the  true  and  revealed 
foundations  on  which  alone  the  holy  city  can  stand.  And  the  result  must  be 
that  the  New  Church,  instead  of  becoming  confounded  with  the  Old,  will  stand 
forth  with  new  and  increased  distinctness  ;  rejecting  and  excluding  none,  but 
embracing  all  who  can  be  made  willing  to  unite  together  in  a  cordial  recep- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truths,  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

In  accomplishing  this  work,  and  in  coming  into  such  forms  of  order  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  there  will  doubtless  be  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  much  patience  and  mutual  forbearance.  And  we  trust  that  the  General  Con- 
vention  may  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  propriety,  and  also  by  an  en- 
lightened love  of  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Church ;.  and  that  by  its  mode- 
ration, and  by  abstaining  from  all  assumption,  and  exercise  of  mere  arbitrary 
authority,  as  well  as  by  its  firmness  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Church,  and  to  everything  which  is  necessary  to  their  protec- 
tion and  preservation,  it  may  continue  to  deserve  and  receive  the  conndeuce 
and  the  respect  of  the  great  body  of  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Society  contributes  $50,00  to  the  funds  of  the  Convention. 

BATH. 

Mr.  President : — Since  the  last  meeting  of  your  body,  the  labors  of  our  Pas- 
tor, Rev.  S.  F.  Dike,  have  been  continued  without  interruption.  No  removals, 
or  additions  to  the  Society  have  taken  place.  The  number  of  baptisms  by  the 
Pastor  has  been /our ;  marriages  tiro  ;  and  tipo  funerals  have  been  attended. 

The  Sunday  School,  numbering  about  twenty-Jive  pupils,  is  continued ;  and  of 
late  our  Pastor  has  commenced  a  course  of  instruction  to  a  small  Bible-class 
of  young  persons ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  here  ro  mention  another  means 
of  public  usefulness  to  which  he  has  been  caUetl  the  past  and  present  years,  as 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city,  which  gives  him  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  our  schools,  with  a  large  share  of  care  and  responsibility. 

Some  few  instances  of  new  reception  of  our  Heavenly  Doctrines  have  be- 
come known  to  us  as  existing  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  State  ]  but  in  general, 
at  the  present  time,  there  seems  to  prevail  an  unusual  want  of  life  and  interest 
in  regard  to  subjects  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

Before  closing  this  report,  Mr.  President,  we  would  beg  leave  to  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention  one  or  two  queries.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  w^ith  the  general  use  to 
which  the  Convention  aims,  that,  while  the  several  Societies  and  Associations 
composing  it,  from  year  to  year  bring  to  its  altar  the  ofTering  of  their  reports, 
and  lay  before  it  a  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  church  with  them, 
some  official  and  distinct  response  should  be  made  in  return,  calculated  to 
complete  the  circle  of  life  through  the  whole  body,  and  unite  all  its  parts  by 
a  livelier  sympathy  and  stronger  bond  of  union. 

During  the  many  years  that  we  have  been  in  the  practice  of  annually  pre- 
senting our  reports,  which  we  have  done  as  a  matter  of  order,  as  a  privilege, 
and  with  pleasure,  we  believe  that  in  but  one  instance  have  we  received  in 
return  the  response  that  has  seemed  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  usages,  the 
health,  and  the  orderly  growth  of  bodies  constituted  and  related  as  we  are. 
We  have  read  with  edification  the  annual  communications  of  the  English 
Conference  to  the  societies  connected  with  it,  and  have  thought  them  calcu- 
lated to  warm,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  those  who  cherished  the  common 
Bympathy  and  felt  the  common  bond  of  their  union. 
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hf  mbout  mtn  kmndrtd  and  fifty  persons,  inclading  the  children  of  members 
ftod  receivers.  The  Holy^  Supper  is  administered  quarterly,  and  is  attended  by 
^Kiiit  two  hundrtd  and  thirty  persons.  The  Society  has  a  Sabbath  School,  con- 
aistinff  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils ;  divided  into  one  class  for  adults, 
and  thirteen  classes  for  children  ;  and  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent,  and 
fimr  male  and  nine  female  teachers.  The  number  of  persons  baptized  during 
die  past  year  is  fifty-three.  There  is  in  Boston  a  Library  of  Swedenborg*s 
works,  and  a  Sabbath  School  Library,  containing  about  three  hundred  volumes. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  Society,  its  meetings  for  public  worship  in  the 
morning,  and  pastoral  instruction  in  the  afternoon,  together  with  the  Sabbath 
School  and  social  meetings,  are  conducted  much  as  heretofore ;  and  they  were 
so  fully  stated  in  last  3rear's  Report,  that  a  repetition  now  seems  unnecessary. 
We  would  remark,  however,  that  our  public  meetings  continue  to  be  well  at« 
tended,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  make  our  Church  their  regular 
place  of  worship  is  constantly  increasing.  Several  of  this  class,  who  have 
not  yet  made  profession  of  the  Doctrines,  have  hired  pews  and  seats,  and 
thus  become  regular  contributors  to  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 

We  would  also  notice,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Doctrines  continue 
to  be  more  and  more  favorably  regarded  by  the  public.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  remark,  that  any  very  considerable  portion  of  those  connected  with  the  Old 
Church  have  examined  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  are  inclined  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  ministers,  especially 
of  the  Unitarians,  rend  the  writings  ;  and  that  their  preaching  is  to  some  ex- 
tent modified  thereby.  Of  this  they  appear  to  make  no  secret,  but  converse 
freely  concerning  the  New  Church  with  receivers  of  the  Doctrines,  and  not 
nnfrequently  speak  of  Swedenborg,  and  recommend  some  of  his  teachings  to 
their  own  people.  This  is  done  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  no  doubt  has  an  influence  in  removing  prejudice,  and  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  full  reception  of  the  Doctrines.  Thus  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
dace  the  fireneral  state  of  public  sentiment  to  which  we  referred  as  becoming 
more  and  more  prevalent, — a  state  in  which  the  New  Church  is  not  merely 
tolerated  as  harmless,  but  respected  as  being  useful  and  serviceable  to  the 
community. 

We  are  aware  that  this  aspect  of  things  may  be  in  a  considerable  decree 
limited  to  Massachusetts  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  interesting  to  the  Church  at 
large.  It  also  presents  Unitarian  ism,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the 
work  which  Unitarianism  has  effected  and  is  now  effecting,  in  a  somewhat 
new  point  of  view.  In  the  early  movements  of  this  sect,  the  chief  effort  was  to 
oppose  and  break  down  Orthodoxy,  which  then  held  the  understandings  of  tfia 
great  mass  of  men  in  spiritual  bondage.  In  this  effort  Unitarianism  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a  considerable  degree  ;  and  while  intent  and  earnest  in  the  warfare 
against  the  falsities  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  of  the-  atonement, 
and  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  the  necessity  for  positive  doctrines  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead  was  overlooked.  But  now  that  the  work  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  power  of  an  absurd  and  false  faith  is  so  nearly  overthrown. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  indications  that  Unitarians  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  present  position  and  attainments  ;  but  feel,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
necessity  of  a  more  positive  and  sustaining  faith  and  system  of  doctrines. 
While  they  were  simply  opposing  Orthodoxy,  they  made  use  of  such  wea- 
pons as  readily  came  to  hand,  and  were  themselves  sustained  in  great  part  by 
the  strength  of  the  barrier  against  which  they  were  striving.  But  as  that  falls 
before  them,  it  becomes  necessary  that  tliey  should  inquire,  not  only  what 
Uiey  have  gained,  but  what  is  to  be  done  next.  And  it  is  a  hopeful  sign,  that 
Unitarianism  is  beginning  to  examine  itself,  and  to  perceive  tlie  necessity  of  con- 
Terting  its  weapons  of  warfare  into  instrumbnts  adapted  to  the  promotion  of 
m  life  of  peace. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  these  indications  for 
more  than  they  really  are.  So  far  as  Swedenborg  is  read,  we  may  tmst  that 
his  writings  will  produce  a  good  effect ;  and  we  must  also  rejoice  to  see  ths 
light  of  the  New  Jerusalem  illuminating  in  any  degree  the  regions  of  the  Old 
Church.    But  when  we  hear  that  Swedenbbrg  is  read  viid  ^mm^  v^^imbi^ 
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of  the  trnths  he  teaches  acknowledged,  it  may  often  be  necesraiy  to  inqnire 
how  his  writings  are  regarded,  and  how  his  teachings  are  understood.  For 
there  are  those  at  the  present  day  who  profess  to  admire  the  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  great  essentials  of  the  New  Church 
Doctrine,  which  it  was  his  appointed  office  to  teach.  This  state  of  things,  of 
course,  exposes  the  New  Church  to  new  trials.  While  we  were  surrounded  by 
none  but  professed  opposers,  we  were  kept  together  by  external  pressure  as 
well  as  by  internal  agreement  and  attraction.  But  as  this  pressure  is  removed , 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  examine  more  closely  our  grounds  of  union 
among  ourselves,  ancl  to  see  that  they  are  placed  upon  the  true  and  revealed 
foundations  on  which  alone  the  holy  city  can  stand.  And  the  result  must  be 
that  the  New  Church,  instead  of  becoming  confounded  with  the  Old,  will  stand 
forth  with  new  and  increased  distinctness  ;  rejecting  and  excluding  none,  but 
embracing  all  who  can  be  made  willing  to  unite  together  in  a  cordial  recep- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truths,  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

In  accomplishing  this  work,  and  in  coming  into  such  forms  of  order  as  may 
be  necessai^  for  the  purpose,  there  will  doubtless  be  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  much  patience  and  mutual  forbearance.  And  we  trust  that  the  General  Con. 
vention  may  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  propriety,  and  also  by  an  en- 
lightened  love  of  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Church ;  and  that  by  its  mode- 
ration, and  by  abstaining  from  all  nssumption,  and  exercise  of  mere  arbitrary 
authority,  as  well  as  by  its  firmness  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Church,  and  to  everything  which  is  necessary  to  their  protec- 
tion and  preservation,  it  may  continue  to  deserve  and  receive  the  conndeuce 
and  the  respect  of  the  great  body  of  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Society  contributes  $50,00  to  the  funds  of  the  Convention. 

BATH. 

Mr.  President : — Since  the  last  meeting  of  your  body,  the  labors  of  our  Pas- 
tor, Rev.  S.  F.  Dike,  have  been- continued  without  interruption.  No  removals, 
or  additions  to  the  Society  have  taken  place.  The  number  of  baptisms  by  the 
Pastor  has  been /our  /  marriages  two  ;  and  two  funerals  have  been  attended. 

The  Sunday  School,  numbering  about  twenty-five  pupils,  is  continued  :  and  of 
late  our  Pastor  bas  commenced  a  course  of  instruction  to  a  small  Bible-class 
.  of  young  persons ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  here  ro  mention  another  means 
of  public  usefulness  to  which  he  has  been  called  the  past  and  present  years,  as 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city,  which  gives  him  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  our  schools,  with  a  large  share  of  care  and  responsibility. 

Some  few  instances  of  new  reception  of  our  Heavenly  Doctrines  have  be- 
come known  to  us  as  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  State ;  but  in  general, 
at  the  present  time,  there  seems  to  prevail  an  unusual  want  of  life  and  interest 
in  regard  to  subjects  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

Before  closing  this  report,  Mr.  President,  we  would  beg  leave  to  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention  one  or  two  queries.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  use  to 
which  the  Convention  aims,  that,  while  the  several  Societies  and  Associations 
composing  it,  from  year  to  year  bring  to  its  altar  the  offering  of  their  reports, 
and  lay  before  it  a  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  church  with  them, 
some  official  and  distinct  response  should  be  made  in  return,  calculated  to 
complete  the  circle  of  life  through  the  whole  body,  and  unite  all  its  parts  by 
a  livelier  sympathy  and  stronger  bond  of  union. 

During  the  many  years  that  we  have  been  in  tlie  practice  of  annually  pre- 
senting our  reports,  which  we  have  done  as  a  matter  of  order,  as  a  privilege, 
and  with  pleasure,  we  believe  that  in  but  one  instance  have  we  received  in 
return  the  response  that  has  seerued  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  usages,  the 
health;  and  the  orderly  growth  of  bodies  constituted  and  related  as  we  are. 
We  have  read  with  edification  the  annual  communications  of  the  English 
Conference  to  the  societies  connected  with  it,  and  have  thought  them  calcu- 
lated  to  warm,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  those  who  cherished  the  common 
Bympathy  and  ielt  the  common  band  oC  iheir  union. 
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In  making  these  suggestions  with  fraternal  freedom,  we  would  not  presume 
even  to  propose  any  definite  thing  as  best  to  be  done  at  this  or  any  given 
time ;  and  much  less  would  we  complain  on  account  of  the  omission  of  any 
thing  in  time  past,  but  leave  our  suggestions  confidingly  to  the  concentrated 
wisdom  whicn  we  pray  may  descend  and  rest  on  our  brethren  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Another  subject  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  is,  that  of  appointing  a  Committee  to  inquire  into,  and  report 
upon,  the  uses  which  properly  belong  to  it  as  a  general  body  of  the  Church; 
and,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  light  now  afforded,  to  present  some  definite 
scheme  for  their  accomplishment. 

We  are  aware  that  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Convention  to 
obtain  such  a  committee,  and  there  may  have  existed  at  the  time  good  reason 
why  they  should  have  been  defeated  ;  but  these  reasons  may  not  now  exist, 
ana  so  fluctuating  is  the  condition  of  all  things  and  relations  m  this  country, 
that  we  apprehend  the  investigation  may  be  usefully  gone  into  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  if  done  for  settling  its  general  uses,  or  directing  most  ju- 
diciously the  means  in  its  power,  to  its  various  uses,  and  securing  to  each  its 
due  proportion  of  consideration  and  support,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  to 
Societies  and  Associations  such  parts  as  they  would  most  freely  and  usefully 
perform.  And  it  is  in  no  small  degree  in  reference  to  a  judicious  division  and 
concentration  of  onr  labors  that  we  make  this  second  suggestion. 

In  this  communication  we  are  constrained  also  to  bring  to  notice  an  enter- 
prise which  has  now  been  many  years  in  progress  of  execution  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  which  was,  when  commenced,  regarded  as  promising  as  great  a 
use  as  the  Convention  could  expect  ever  to  attempt  the  performance  of. 

This  enterprise  purposed  to  supply  to  the  libraries  of  all  the  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries  of  this  country,  complete  sets  of  the  theological  writings 
of  Swedenborg,  as  speedily  as  ihey  should  be  produced  from  our  own  presses. 
Partially  as  this  work  has  yet  been  accomplished,  we  believe  that  abundant 
evidence  has,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  committee 
to  whom  the  work  was  assigned,  and  also  to  others,  that  its  importance  had 
not  been  over-estimated  ;  and  it  is  well-known,  that  the  accomplishment  of  a 
similar  work  in  England,  though  vastly  less  extensive,  has  been  there  regarded 
by  the  Church  as  of  vast  importance. 

Shall  this  work  continue  to  progress  as  tardily  as  it  has  done  hitherto  ?  And 
shall  a  large  number  of  institutions  which  have  solicited  a  supply  of  the 
works,  remain  without  a  volume,  and  others  continue  supplied  witn  only  parts 
of  sets  of  the  most  important  works,  while  whole  generations  of  men  pass 
away,  and  many  successive  sets  of  students  come  and  go ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  books  to  complete  those  sets  lie  moulding  in  the  closets  of  tliose  who, 
with  commendable  zeal,  have  obtained  their  publication  ? 

Or,  are  the  requisite  means  in  prospect  for  speedily  supplying  these  defi- 
ciencies ?  Or,  again,  can  the  work  be  so  divided  with  the  Associations  as 
to  be  speedily  accomplished  by  existing  means  ? 

These  questions  we  would  respectively  suggest,  and  that  if  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  general  uses  appropriate 
to  the  Convention,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  execution  of  these  uses  is  con- 
sistent with  its  present  means,  that  Committee  might  find  it  expedient  to  pro- 
pose a  division  of  some  of  these  uses  with  the  several  Associations  now  exist- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  states,  so  far  as  those  bodies 
might  feel  disposed  to  undertake  the  finishing  of  the  work  which  the  Convention 
has  begun,  especially  for  supplying  the  colleges,  etc.,  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. This  would  afTord  the  Associations  appropriate  local  work  to  do, 
and  leave  to  the  Convention  greater  ability  to  prosecute  the  same,  and  other 
objects,  on  ground  not  occupied  by  Associations. 

Trusting  that  the  freedom  and  fraternal  feelings  with  which  the  foregoing 
suggestions  have  been  made  will  be  justly  estimated,  they  are  with  confidence 
and  respect  submitted  for  consideration. 
In  behalf  of  the  Society,  Z.  Htde,  Chairman  of  Standing  Committee. 
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The  foregoing  was  referred  to  the  Coromittae  of  Laymen,  wlio  reported  mpoB  it  ae  fol-^ 
lows  : — 

The  cornraunicatioQ  from  the  Bath  Society  embraces  several  importaat  sug- 
gestions. The  first  ur^es  the  importance  of  a  response  from  the  Convention  to  its 
several  members.  This  is  now  provided  for  substantially  by  a  standing  resolu- 
tion recommending  pastoral  addresses  ;  and  this  Committee  would  recommend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Presidentand  Pastoral  Council  the  expediency  of  hav* 
ing  a  pastoral  address  prepared  and  printed  with  the  Journal.  The  ucond  re- 
lates to  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the  Convention,  which,  under 
present  circumstances  does  not  appear  to  require  action.  The  third  relates  to 
the  slow  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  towards  carrying  out  the 
original  plan  adopted  by  Convention  years  ago,  to  supply  the  literanr  insti- 
tutions and  Libraries  of  this  country  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  Though 
the  progress  referred  to  has  indeed  been  slow,  the  Committee  believe  the  object 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of ;  and  if  funds  shall  be  forthcoming,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Convention  is  ready  at  any  and  all  times  to  give  effect  to  the  original 
plan. 

J.  H.  WiLKiNS,  for  Committee. 
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Two  LxcTUBXs  on  the  Connection  between  the  Biblical  and  Physical  HiSTomr 
OF  Mam.  By  Josiah  C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  New- York  :  Bartlett  k 
Welford,  No.  7  Astor  House,  1849.    8vo.  pp.  146. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Introduction  to  this  work  will  show  how 
little  quarter  the  author  has  to  expect  from  the  mass  of  the  religious  commu- 
nity for  results  so  directly  at  war  with  their  pre-conceived  notions  and 
dogmas. 

It  has  been  so  long  taught,  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian  religion 
that  the  whole  human  family  descended  from  a  single  pair,  and  so  few  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  oppose  this  belief,  that  the  popular  opinion  has  settled 
down  upon  it  as  unimpeachable  ;  but  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  mass  of 
new  facts  has  been  accumulated  which  throw  an  entirely  different  light  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  that  the  whole  question  should 
be  fully  and  fairly  met.  A  dispassionate  investigation,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing,  will  show  that  the  Bible  itself  affords  a  much  stronger  array  of 
facts  in  favor  of  the  diversity,  than  of  the  unity  of  species. 

As  the  ground  we  are  compelled  to  travel  over  in  this  discussion,  brings  us 
directly  in  collision  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
oommunity,  for  whose  opinions  we  have  the  highest  respect,  and  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  placed  in  a  false  position,  we  beg  leave,  at  tne  outset,  to  disclaim 
any  intention,  or  any  feeling,  which  would  prompt  us  to  call  in  question  the 
well-authenticated  and  important  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  deny  their 
inestimable  value  to  man.  We  beg  leave  further  to  state,  that  so  far  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  authority  of  infidel  writers,  we  shall  advance  no  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  texts,  or  interpretations  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  which  ia 
not  based  on  the  researches  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  theologians 
of  the  present  century. 
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Seveiml  other  of  the  branches  of  science,  such  as  astronomy,  geology,  &c., 
have  had  to  struggle  long  and  hard  with  religious  prejudices,  but,  as  all  truth 
must,  thev  have  finally  triumphed.  Now  we  claim  for  the  natural  history  of 
man,  notning  more  tlian  the  same  liberal  construction  of  the  Bible  which  has 
been  conceded  to  other  scientific  subjects  ;  and  we  assert  that  the  inspired 
writings  must  be  abandoned,  unless  they  can  be  reconciled  with  the  clearly  as- 
certained facts  of  science  ;  and  our  object  now  is,  not  to  war  against  genuine 

revelation,  but  against  false  texts  and  false  interpretations. 

ft********* 

We  shall,  in  this  discussion,  claim  the  same  latitude  of  construction  which 
has  been  allowed  by  these  and  numerous  other  able  commentators,  and  though 
we  shall  not  have  time  for  statin)^  our  reasons  at  length,  we  hope,  incidently, 
to  bring  forth  facts  enough  to  justify  the  following  conclusions  :  1st.  That  the 
Pentateuch,  if  the  work  of  Moses,  has  not  reached  us  in  an  authentic  form. 
2d.  That  the  texts,  both  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  have  suffered  much 
from  the  hands  of  transcribers.  3d.  That  the  mission  of  the  inspired  writers 
was  a  moral  one  only,  and  that  their  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  matters  of 
science.  4th.  That  the  weight  of  evidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
opposed  to  the  unity  of  the  human  species. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the  book  in  advance, 
from  the  orthodox  censors  of  the  age,  as  poisoned  with  the  rankest  infidelity. 
Indeed  the  work  is  one  for  which  no  favor  whatever  is  to  be  expected  from  any  of 
the  prevailing  christian  denominations,  save  and  except  that  comparatively  na- 
known  and  diminutive  handful  of  religionists,  who  have  received  as  of  divine 
authority  the  doctrines  and  revelations  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
They  are  not  startled  at  all  by  positions  founded  on  the  inspired  Word,  or  even 
in  contravention  of  its  letter,  which  would  absolutely  horrify  the  mass  of  the 
Christian  world.  At  the  same  time  they  yield  to  no  body  of  men  within  the 
bounds  of  Christendom  in  a  profound  veneration  for  the  oracles  of  God,  the 
Word  divine,  which  the  Psalmist  tells  us  the  Lord  bath  magnified  above  all  his 
name.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  while  we  have  no  hesitation  to  admit  the 
general  soundness  of  the  author's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  diversity  of  races 
among  men  on  the  earth,  we  are  still  constrained  to  differ  in  toto  with  him  in 
respect  to  some  of  the  logical  processes  by  which  he  reaches  his  results.  It 
is  plain  thar  he  regards  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  as  the 
grand  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  comparatively  ready  reception  of  his 
theory — ^and  this  stumbling  block  he  labors  very  assiduously,  and  with  much 
shrewdness  and  acuteness,  to  remove.  This  he  essays  to  do,  not  by  an  abso- 
lute and  unqualified  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  but  by  ignoring  its  in- 
spiration on  particular  points,  and  limiting  the  extent  of  its  informations  on 
physical  and  scientific  subjects  to  the  conscious  personal  knowledge  of  its  ha- 
man  authors.  The  **  strict  constructionists*'  among  all  the  sects  would,  we 
fear,  give  Dr«  Nott  small  credit  for  a  professed  respect  for  these  ancient  oracles 
that  could  consist  with  imputing  to  them  the  least  degree  of  actual  or  possible 
error  or  ignorance  on  any  subject  whatever  of  which  they  treat  or  to  which 
they  allude.  Not  so  with  us.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  a  man  may  cherish 
an  unfeigned  respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  in  the  sphere  which  he  considers 
them  intended  to  occupy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  repudiates  many  of  the 
doctrines  that  are  popularly  attributed  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  divine 
eachingt. 
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To  us  then  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Book  of  books 
has  been  for  ages  interpreted,  and  of  the  forced  deductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  it,  it  is  no  great  matter  of  surprise  that  our  author  should  have  fall- 
en into  a  current  of  reasoning  that  has  drifted  him  somewhat  near  the  break- 
ers of  a  skeptical  disparagement  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Weed.    His  avowed  object,  is  *^  to  cut  loose  the  natural  history 
of  mankind  from  the  Bible,  and  to  place  each  upon  its  own  foundation,  where 
it  may  remain  without  collision  or  molestation."    To  this  he  doubtless  deems 
himself  driven  by  the  intractable  character  of  the  Scriptural  records  in  their 
literal  readings  as  bearing  upon  the  origin,  history,  and  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  human  species.    But  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Church  he  would  find  himself  happily  relieved  from  embarrassment  on  this 
score,  as  we  there  learn  that  as  the  Word  is  an  emanation  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Infinite  Truth,  so  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between  this  Word  and  any 
sound  scientific  induction  whatever,  as  the  truth  of  science  flows  from  the  same 
source  with  the  truth  of  Scripture.    Taking  this  for  granted  as  a  datum  absolute- 
ly unquestionable^  if  we  find  the  first  ten  or  twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  irre- 
concilable with  the  dearly  established  facts  of  Geology,  Ethnology,  Chronology; 
or  any  other  science^  we  are  certain  beyond  peradventure  that  the  sense  of  the 
letter  in  that  portion  of  the  Sacred  volume  is  not  the  sense  of  the  spirit,  and  we 
set  it  aside  accordingly  as  far  as  it  interposes  the  least  barrier  to  the  irresistible 
conclusions  of  reason.    We  would  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  N. 
whether  the  solution  proffered  in  the  following  extract  from  Swedenborg  is 
not  preferable  to  a  recourse  to  his  expedient  of  lowering  the  age,  and  together 
with  that;  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  veritably  inspired  and  canonical 
portion  of  holy  writ,  though  we  still  would  not  refuse  to  meet  his  objection 
on  the  legitimate  ground  of  biblical  criticism. 

"They  who  do  not  think  beyond  the  sense  of  the  letter,  cannot  believe  other- 
wise than  that  the  creation,  which  is  described  in  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Genesis,  denotes  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  that  there  were  six  days 
witliin  which  were  created  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  which 
are  in  them,  and  at  length  man  to  the  likeness  of  God  :  but  who  cannot  see,  if 
he  ponders  deeply  on  the  subject,  that  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  not  there 
meant;  for  such  things  are  there  described  as  may  be  known  from  common 
sense  not  to  have  been  so :  as  that  there  were  days  before  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  that  there  was  light  and  darkness,  and  that  the  herbs/  and  trees  budded 
forth  ;  and  yet  that  light  was  given  by  those  luminaries,  and  a  distinction  was 
made  into  light  and  darkness,  and  thus  days  were  made.     In  what  follows  in 
the  history  there  are  also  similar  things,  which  are  scarce  acknowledged  by 
any  one,  who  thinks  interiorly,  to  be  possible,  as  that  the  woman  was  built 
from  the  rib  of  the  man;  also  that  two  trees  were  set  in  paradise,  the  fruit  of 
one  of  which  it  was  forbidden  to  eat ;  and  that  a  serpent  from  one  discoursed 
with  the  wife  of  the  man,  who  was  the  wisest  of  mortals,  and  by  his  discourse 
which  was  from  the  mouth  of  the  serpent,  deceived  them  both  ;  and  that  the 
universal  human  race,  even  to  so  many  thousands  of  thousands,  was  on  that 
account  dammed  to  hell :  these  and  similar  things  in  that  history  must  needs 
appear  at  first  thought  paradoxes  to  those,  who  entenain  any  doubt  concern- 
mg  the  sanctity  of  the  Word,  and  must  needs  afterwards  induce  them  to  deny 
the  Divine  (being  or  principle)  therein  :  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted,  iliat  all 
and  singular  things  in  that  history,  even  to  the  smallest  iota,  are  Divine,  and 
contain  in  them  arcana,  which  before  the  angels  in  the  heavens  are  evident 
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MB  in  clear  day ;  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  angels  do  not  see  the  sense 
of  the  Word  according  to  the  letter,  but  according  to  those  things  which  are 
therein,  which  are  spiritual  and  celestial  things,  and  in  them  Divine  things ; 
tbey,  when  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  read,  do  not  perceive  any  other  crea- 
are,  than  the  new  creation  of  man,  which  is  called  regeneration  ;  this  (rege- 
leration)  is  described  in  that  history ;  and  by  paradise  the  wisdom  of  3ie 
nan  created  anew ;  by  the  two  trees  in  the  midst  thereof  the  two  faculties  of 
hat  man,  viz.,  the  will  of  good  by  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  understanding  of 
rmh  by  the  tree  of  science;  and  the  reason  why  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  of 
his  latter  tree  was,  because  the  regenerate  man,  or  he  that  is  created  anew, 
»ught  no  longer  to  be  led  by  the  understanding  of  truth,  but  by  the  will  of 
food,  and  if  otherwise  that  the  new  principle  of  his  life  perishes ;  conse- 
luently  that  by  Adam,  or  man,  and  by  Eve  his  wife,  was  there  meant  a  new 
;hnrch,  and  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  science  the  fall  of  that  Church  from 
^od  to  truth,  consequently  from  love  to  the  Lord  and  towards  the  neighbor 
0  faith  without  those  loves,  and  this  by  reasoning  from  the  intellectual  pro- 
Hum^  which  reasoning  is  the  serpent.  From  these  considerations  it  is  evi- 
lent,  that  the  historicals  concerning  creation,  and  concerning  the  first  man,  and 
!onceming  paradise,  are  historicals  so  framed,  which  contaui  in  them  celestial 
iid  Divine  tnings,  and  this  according  to  the  manner  (of  writing)  received  in  the 
incient  Churches ;  which  manner  (of  writing)  also  was  thence  derived  to  se^ 
'eral  who  were  out  of  the  Church,  who  in  like  manner  devised  historicals^ 
ind  involved  arcana  in  them  :  as  is  evident  from  the  writers  of  the  most  an- 
ient times.  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  manifest,  what  is  meant  by 
leaven  and  earth  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  viz.,  the 
Ihurch  internal  and  external.** — A,  C.  8891. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  chapters  and  the  titles  of  the  various 
abjects  which  are  discussed,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  course  of  the  volume, 
-Physical  History  of  Man, — Man  intellectually  viewed, — Geography  of  the 
fible, — Ethnography  of  the  Bible,— Chronology, — New  Testament, — Universal 
*enns, — Original  Language  of  the  Bible, — Pentateuch, — History  of  the  Text  and 
*anon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Under  all  these  heads  the  autlior  has  embodied, 
Q  brief  compass,  the  latest  results  of  biblical  and  archseological  research, 
Ithough  placing  more  stress  upon  certain  authorities,  such  as  Norton,  Strauss, 
nd  Gliddon  than  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  them.  But  we  think,  on  the 
rhole,  bating  nothing  at  the  same  time  of  our  extreme  repugnance  to  his  mode 
f  dealing  with  the  Scriptures,  that  he  has  adduced  a  mass  of  evidence  in  dis- 
•roof  of  the  prevailing  theories  in  regard  to  the  origination  of  the  various 
ftces  from  a  single  pair,  and  at  a  single  centre,  which  sternly  demands  to  be 
Miked  full  in  the  face.  The  conservators  of  orthodoxy  will  be  sure,  however, 
)  blink  it,  as  it  is  vastly  easier  to  denounce  than  to  disprove.  As  for  us  of  the 
lew  Church,  we  have  long  ago  been  taught  and  fully  believe  that  Adam  is  a 
oUective  and  not  an  individual  appellation,  and  therefore  agree  that  science 
lay  designate  as  many  co-ordinate  species  of  men  as  she  pleases,  and  to  have 
sisted  as  long  on  the  earth  as  she  may  find  occasion  to  maintain,  provided 
II  along  that  she  leaves  them  still  men,  possessors  of  a  common  humanity, 
ad  standing  on  a  common  plane  of  moral  responsibility,  social  prerogative, 
nd  interest  in  the  Christian  redemption.  We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  N.  is  ready  to 
oncede  to  us  all  that  we  demand  on  this  score.  We  suspect  him  of  a  dispara- 
ing  estimate  of  the  African  race  with  which  we  are  so  far  from  having  sympa- 
ly  that,  on  New  Church  principles,  we  are  constrained  to  repudiate  it  al* 
>gether.    Psychologically  viewed^  the  blacks,  in  their  native  simplicity  and 
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chosen  isolation,  are  if  anything  a  higher  order  than  the  whiteSi  because 
though  less  in  intellect  they  are  more  in  affection.  Africa,  in  the  spiritutl 
world,  Swedenborg  informs  us,  lies  in  the  eastern  quarter,  which  as  being 
the  region  of  the  sun,  implies  more  of  the  celestial  genius  ;  and  as  the  good  of 
affection  will  be  certain,  in  the  other  life,  to  conjoin  itself  with  the  appropriate 
wisdom  of  the  understanding,  the  colored  and  the  Circassian  races  will  doubft^ 
less  evince  on  a  large  scale  the  truth  of  our  Lord^s  declaration,  that,  '^many 
that  are  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last/* 

The  following  extract  from  Kiumont's  "  Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Man'*  strike,  on  this  subject,  a  chord  to  which  all  the  kindlier  promptings  of  s 
Christian  humanity  breathe  a  response  : — 

**  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Ne^ro  family  of  the  human  sp^ 
cies  should  have  been  naturally  confined  to  me  peninsula  of  Africa,  and 
should  never  have  travelled  beyond  it  from  voluntary  choice.  Philosopheis 
have  found  a  constitutional  adaptation  in  this  case  to  the  climate  and  local 
circujrnstances  of  this  their  native  and  allotted  home,  and  there  can  be  no 
Question  that  there  is,  and  that  when  the  epoch  of  their  civilization  arrives,  is 
tne  lapse  of  ages,  they  will  display  in  their  native  land  some  very  peculiar 
and  interesting  traits  of  character,  of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch  of  the  ha- 
man  family,  can  at  present  form  no  conception.  It  will  be — indeed  it  must  be 
— a  civilization  of  a  peculiar  stamp  ;  perhaps  we  might  venture  to  conjectare, 
%not  so  much  distinguished  by  art  as  a  certain  beautiful  nature,  not  so  marked 
or  adorned  by  science  as  exalted  and  refined  by  a  certain  new  and  lovely 
theology ;  a  reflection  of  the  light  of  heaven  more  perfect  and  endearing  thaa 
that  which  the  intellects  of  the  Caucasian  race  have  ever  yet  exhibited.  There 
is  more  of  the  child^  of  unsophisticated  nature,  in  the  Negro  race  than  in  Ibe 
European,  a  circumstance  however,  which  must  always  lower  them  in  the  es- 
timation of  a  people  whose  natural  distinction  is  a  manly  and  proud  bearing, 
and  an  extreme  proneness  to  artificial  society,  and  social  institutions  :  the  pe- 
culiar civilization  which  nature  designs  for  each  is  obviously  different,  and 
they  may  impede,  but  never  can  promote  the  improvement  of  each  other.  It 
was  a  sad  error  of  the  white  race,  besides  the  moral  guilt  which  was  con- 
tracted, when  they  first  dragged  the  African,  contrary  to  his  genius  and  incli- 
nation, from  his  native  regions :  a  voluntary  choice  would  never  have  led  the 
Negro  into  exile ;  the  peninsula  of  Africa  is  his  home,  and  the  appropriate 
and  destined  seat  of  his  future  glory  and  civilization, — a  civilization  which, 
we  need  not  fear  to  predict,  will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  features  from  that  of 
all  other  races,  as  his  complexion  and  natural  temperament  and  genius 
are  different.  But  who  can  doubt  that  here  also  humanity,  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced and  millennial  stage,  will  reflect,  under  a  sweet  and  mellow  light,  the 
softer  attributes  of  the  divine  beneficence.  If  the  Caucasian  race  is  destined, 
as  would  appear  from  the  precocity  of  their  genius  and  their  natural  quick- 
ness, and  extreme  aptitude  to  the  arts,  to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  divine  science,  shall  we  envy  the  Negro, 
if  a  later  but  far  nobler  civilization  await  him, — to  return  the  splendor  of  the 
divine  attributes  of  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the  practice  and  exhibition  of 
all  the  milder  and  gentler  virtues  1  It  is  true,  the  present  rude  lineaments  of 
the  race  might  seem  to  give  little  warrant  for  the  indulgence  of  hopes  so  ro- 
mantic ;  but  yet  those  who  will  reflect  upon  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
African  may  see  some  ground  even  for  such  anticipations  ; — can  we  not  read 
an  aptitude  for  this  species  of  civilization  I  refer  to,  in  that  singular  light- 
heartedness  which  distinguishes  the  whole  race, — in  their  natural  want  of  so- 
licitude about  the  future,  in  them  a  vice  at  present,  but  yet  the  natural  basis  of 
a  virtue, — and  especially  in  that  natural  talent  for  music  with  which  they  are 
pre-eminently  endowed,  to  say  notliing  of  their  willingness  to  sirvey  the  most 
oeautiful  trait  of  humanity,  which  we,  from  our  own  innate  love  of  dominion, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  Christian  religion,  brand  with  the  name  of  isrvility^  and 
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almse  not  less  to  our  own  dishonor  than  their  injury.  But  even  amid  these 
QPtoward  circumstances  there  burst  fonh. occasionally  the  indications  of  that 
better  destiny,  to  which  nature  herself  will  at  last  conduct  them,  and  from 
iHiich  they  are  at  present  withheld,  not  less  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of  their 
friends,  than  the  injustice  of  their  oppressors :  for  so  jealous  is  nature  of  her 
freedom,  that  she  repels  all  interference,  even  of  the  most  benevolent  kind, 
•nd  will  suffer  only  that  peculiar  good  or  intelligence  to  be  elicited,  of  which  she 
has  herself  deposited  the  seeds  or  rudiments  in  the  human  bosom." — ^p.  191. 

The  work  from  which  the  above  is  quoted  is  one  of  rare  talent,  maintaining 
in  many  points  a  theory  akin  to  that  of  Dr.  N.,  but  being  written  by  a  New- 
dmrchman  finds  no  necessity  for  cashiering  or  ruling  out  of  court  any  portion 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  order  to  reach  its  conclusions.  Among  these  conclu- 
•ions  are  the  following ; — That  the  human  race  is  one — that  this  one  race  or 
funily  is  composed,  ab  origincy  of  several  very  distinct  and  different  members, 
•ome  of  which  are  very  well  defined  and  obviously  separated  from  each  other, 
18  for  example,  the  Circassian  and  the  Negro,  and  others  not  less  distinct  though 
not  so  easily  shown — that  as  this  distinction  in  the  case  of  these  two  races  can- 
Bot  be  proved  to  have  been  bred  out  of  any  combination  of  causes  natural  or 
Utificial  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  must  be  referred  to  a  state  of  things 
odefinitely  distant  "  in  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time,**  in  the  terra 
neogniia  of  our  planers  unrecorded  history — that  not  only  is  the  variety  of 
tees,  as  well  as  their  unity  original,  but  that  certain  local  centres  are  to  be  ac- 
uowledged,  if  not  recognized,  from  whence  have  proceeded  all  living  forms, 
ionsequently  that  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  being  to  be  traced 
9  any  single  pair  is  altogether  chimerical  and  vain. 

Ab  to  the  work  of  Dr.  N.,  while  we  dissent  from  every  thing  in  it  that  finds 
in  apology  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of  different  races,  for  the  enslaving  of 
ine  by  another,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  system  on  that  ground,  we  are  on 
he  whole  pleased  with  it,  and  none  the  less  so  for  its  straightforward,  ont- 
poken,  unblenching  style  of  affirming  conclusions  known  to  be  obnoxious  to 
he  religions  mind  of  the  age.    It  will  well  repay  perusal. 


EDITORIAL  ITEMS. 

Rev.  A.  Clissold,  of  London,  whose  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  so  well 
nown  and  so  highljr  prized  in  the  New  Ghiiroh,  is  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  new 
rork  on  the  Apocalypse  in  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  will  probably  be  completed 
A  the  ensuing  autumn,  the  second  during  the  winter,  and  the  third  durmg  the  next  sum- 
Wftt  making  in  all  about  fourteen  hundred  pages. 

Mr.  Lord  says  of  his  "  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,*'  '*  that  each  of  the  subse- 
Loeoc  numbers  will  contain  a  discussion  of  one  or  more  questions  that  respect  the  pro- 
iheelet.  The  themes  that  require  to  be  treated  are  numerous  and  of  great  interest. 
Laoog  them  are,  1st,  The  theories  of  writers  on  the  Apocalypse  who  have  not  yet  been 
ntloed.  It  it  designed  to  continue  an  analysis  of  them,  till  a  full  oonviction  is  wrought 
hat  the  riews  on  which  they  proceed  are  mistaken.  2.  A  similar  trial,  by  the  laws  of 
igufss  and  symbols,  of  the  popslax  ezplioatioot  of  the  propheoiet  of  the  Old  Testament* 
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This  is  a  large  and  most  important  field.    A  just  interpretation  of  the  ancient  prophett 
will  set  aside  many  crude  and  mistaken  views  that  prevail  in  respect  to  the  present  dis- 
pensation, and  that  which  is  hereafter  to  be  exercised.    3.  A  fUUer  exempli fioation  of  tht 
laws  of  figures  and  symbols     4.  An  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  figures  of  the 
ancient  prophets.    This  wide  and  attractive  ground,  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  understanding  and  refinement  of  the  taste,  and  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  tlie  interpreter,  is  almost  wholly  unexplored.     6.  A  fuller  exemplification  of  the  ansl- 
ogies  on  which  symbols  are  founded.      This  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  important  to  the  expositor,  is  almost  totally  neglected.     The  question  has  scarce- 
ly been  asked,  and  never  satisfactorily  answered,  by  those  who  have  treated  of  the  sym- 
bolic  prophecies,  why  it  is  that  a  star  is  employed  by  Christ  as  a  representative  of  a 
teacher  of  the  gospel,  and  a  candlestick  of  a  church  ;  why  lamps  in  the  temple  are  used 
as  symbols  of  the   Holy  Spirit;  waters,  of  nations  and  multitudes;  or  a  rain  and  hail 
storm  of  a  slaughtering  and  devastating  army.     An  understanding  of  the  principle,  how- 
ever, on  which  they  are  employed,  and  a  facility  in  applying  it,  are  indispensable  in  order 
to  determine  froim  the  symbols  what  the  agents  arc  which  they  are  used  to  represent.   7.  A 
definition  and  exemplification  of  tho  ofilce  of  figures  and  types,  in  distinction  from  symbols. 
8.  Explications  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    0.  Especially  of  those 
which  respect  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast.  10.  Of  those  which  show  who  the  wit- 
nesses are ;  what  their  office  is ;  what  their  slaughter  and  resurrection  denote,  and  whether 
they  are  yet  future.     11.  Of  those  which  show  who  they  are  who  are  symbolized  by  great 
Babylon.     12.  A  determination  of  the  question.  Who  the  agents  are  who  are  the  subjects 
of  the  fifth  vial  ?     13.  Who  are  to  be  the  subjecU  of  the  sixth  vial  ?     14.  What  the  fall  of 
great  Babylon  denotes  1    15.  What  predictions  of  Daniel  and  John  have  met  their  fulfil- 
ment ?     16.  What  the  great  events  are  that  are  to  precede  the  millennium  1     17.  Whether 
the  nations  arc  to  be  converted  by  the  mere  instruments  which  are  now  employed  by  tht 
church,  or  by  extraordinary  and  miraculous  means?     18.  Whether  the  Israelites  are  to 
be  restored  to  their  ancient  land,  re-established  as  a  separate  nation,  and  subsist  there  for 
ever  ?    19.  Whether  Christ's  second  advent  is  to  take  place  anterior  to  the  millennium  1 
20.  Whether  the  sanctified  who  shall  have  died  are  to  be  raised  before  the  millennium  ?  21. 
Whether  Christ  is  to  reign  on  earth  during  that  period,  and  what  the  offices  are  which  the 
risen  and  glorified  saints  are  to  fill  in  his  kingdom  I  22.  The  nature  of  the  millennial  dis- 
pensation.     23.  The  nature  of  the  sway  that  is  to  be  exercised  over  the  earth  afier  that 
period.     24.  Whether  mankind  are  for  ever  to  subsist  here  and  multiply,  as  they  would 
had  they  not  fallen  ?     25.  Tlie  views  with  which  missions  and  other  endeavors  to  Chris- 
tianize the  nations  t»liouid  be  conducted.     20.  The  duty   of  those  in  the  sacred  oflSce  to 
study  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  instruction  to  their  people. 
27.  Their  adaptation  to  exalt  the  views  of  God,  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  his  government, 
and  nourish  the  faith,  awe,  love,  and  zeal  of  liis  people.     28.  Their  relation  to  the  duties 
of  the  church  at  the  present  period.     29.  Tlie  grandeur  of  God*s  designs.     30.  The  sub- 
lime prospects  of  his  people." 

Among  tho  announcements  in  the  last  No.  of  the  "  Intellectual  Repository,**  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — "Married  at  Glasgow,  on  the  5th  of  June,  in  the  Temple,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bruce 
of  Edinburgh,  Rev.  T.  0.  Prescott  to  Miss  Jessie  Mackie,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Mackie,  Esq.  of  Glasgow." 

Mr.  Clapp  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  Swedenborg*s  **  Canons  of  New  Church 
Theology."  The  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  short  time  after  its  appearance,  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  the  present  edition  in  the  style  of  its  getting  up  very  consid- 
erably surpasses  the  first,  though  tho  price  continues  tho  same — 12  1-2  cents  per  copy, 
with  a  liberal  discount  to  those  who  order  in  quantities.   If  one  wishes  to  see  the  power  of 
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MBdenattion*  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  grand  doctrinal  truths  of  the  New  Chorch,  ear- 
ned to  its  utmost  point,  let  him  procure  this  golden  compendof  our  illumined  author,  who 
hu  here  shown  himself  as  well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  Master  of  Sentences,*'  as 
tnj  of  the  sohoolmen  of  a  former  age.    It  is  a  wonderful  syllabus  of  a  wonderful  system. 

We  have  recently  received  from  our  indefatigable  brother  in  the  New  Church,  Mr.  Pit- 
man of  Bath,  Eng.,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in  the  new  character  of  which 
be  is  the  inventor,  and  which  is  becoming  widely  known  under  the  ap[)ellation  oC  Phono* 
ipPPt  as  is  the  written  character  also  under  that  of  Phonography,  This  is  a  new  and  phi- 
loaophic  method  of  writing  and  printing  the  English  language  by  an  alphabet  composed 
of  signs  that  represent  the  sound  of  spoken  words.  It  is  designed  ns  a  simplifying  and 
Imbor-saving  process  brought  to  bear  upon  the  multitudinous  and  vexatious  anomalies 
that  mark  our  language.  By  those  who  have  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  the  system 
it  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation,  and  oven  eulogy.  While  it  is  sufficiently 
kf  ible,  it  is  briefer  than  ordinary  stenography,  and  admirable  for  the  ready  expression  of 
thought  in  composition  or  correspondence,  for  occasional  notes  or  memoranda,  for  making 
extracts  from  scarce  and  valued  works,  and  for  noting  the  pronunciation  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  languages.  For  ourselves,  though  we  fear  we  shall  never  summon  the 
reqaisite  degree  of  resolution  to  attempt  the  mastery  of  the  new  art,  yet  from  what  we 
have  witnessed  of  its  results,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it,  in  the  above  res- 
pects* a  decided  reform  on  the  existing  state  of  things  in  our  language  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
■light  commendation  of  the  system  that  it  has  originated  in  the  promptings  of  a  New 
Charch  spirit  intent  upon  uu  and  upon  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  man's  highest  effi- 
ciency in  every  sphere  of  action.  As  to  the  works  in  question  they  are  executed  in  the 
most  beautiful  style  of  English  typography,  and  cannot  but  be  deemed  very  desirable  by 
those  who  have  made  Phonotypy  and  Phonography  a  study.  We  wish  our  worthy  friend 
mil  success  in  his  undertaking. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  well  known  and  accomplished  translator  of  several  ofSwedenborg's 
Scientific  Works,  has  become  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Tribune,  and 
hie  racy  and  brilliant  style  gives  new  attraction  to  what  in  most  other  hands  would  prove 
a  dry  and  prosy  kind  of  catering  for  the  news-appetite  of  the  public.  In  a  recent  letter  he 
gives  the  following  item  of  intelligenco  in  respect  to  a  new  mode  of  treating  bodily  pain. 
''I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  news  proper,  and  so  let  me  mention  as  among  fresh  scien- 
tific works,  the  publication  of  Dr.  Arnott  on  a  new  treatment  of  pain  and  of  certain  dis- 
eases, by  freezing.  The  Doctor's  work  is  On  the  TVeatmcnt,  of  Headache,  Ery»ipela$,  ^c. 
If  benumbing  CM,  He  makes  use  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  In  the  proportion  of  1  to 
1-2,  as  his  frigorific  mixture,  and  this  he  applies  by  means  of  a  little  purse  of  silk  gauze 
with  a  rim  of  gutta  peroha,  to  limited  spots  on  the  forehead  or  other  parts  of  the  scalp» 
where  rheumatid  headache  is  felt.  Many  cases  are  cited  of  instantaneous  relief  in  head- 
aches of  very  long  standing,  and  which  had  resisted  all  other  means.  The  skin  is  subject* 
•d  to  the  process  for  from  half  a  minute  to  one  and  a  half  minutes,  and  is  rendered  hard 
^nA  white.  The  same  treatment  has  been  most  successful  in  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
free,  a  truly  formidable  disease.  Also  in  skin  diseases  attended  with  terrible  itching,  and 
in  short  in  all  inflammations  of  the  surface,  whether  having  a  tendency  to  gangrene  or  not. 
loe,  he  remarks,  only  irritates,  and  the  surface  reacts  against  it ;  but  this  severe  cold  at 
onee  knocks  down  all  opposition,  and  causes  total  yielding  and  insensibility.  Hence  he 
has  used  the  same  means  in  surgical  operations,  and  in  those  where  the  whole  part  can 
be  commanded,  as  in  amputation  of  fingers,  cutting  out  of  superficial  tumors,  &:c.,  the 
painlessness  is  complete.  The  mode  is  well  worth  trying,  and  for  severe  biles  and  many 
skin  diseases  will  no  doubt  prove  a  good  domestic  remedy.  It  has  the  grand  benefits  of 
immediate  power  and  easy  applicability  ;  add  to  which  it  causes  no  pain,  nothing  like 
the  inoonvenience  of  small  degrees  of  cold,  and  leaves  behind  it,  with  moderate  care,  no 
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ill  consequences.    It  it  said  to  be  particularly  influential  in  varloas  dittretslAg  well  kna^* 
fbrms  ofpruritui  in  both  sexes.** 

At  a  recent  meeting  or  the  *'  Scientific  Association,**  at  Cambridge,  Prof.  Agassis,  as 
ported  in  the  Tribune,  introduced  the  Tollowing  interesting  views  of  the  Zoological 
netrr  of  young  Mammalia. 

**  He  remarked  that  Zoologists,  in  their  investigations,  have  sadly  negleeted  one  tide 
their  i>ubject,  which,  when  properly  studied,  will  throw  a  great  amount  of  new  light  u 
their  observations.     In  studying  animals  in  general,  he  continued,  it  has  been  the  habit 
observe  tltcm  only  in  the  full-grown  condition,  and  not  to  look  back  at  their  earlier 
We  scarcely  find,  in  any  work  on  Zoology,  an   explanation  of  the  many  difibrences 
tween  the  early  and  late  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  same  animal.     Precise  invettigatio^a 
of  the  subject  are  utterly  neglected. 

'*  But  there  is  one  point  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  investigated,  for  a  period  iC 
twenty- five  years,  vis :  the  early  changes  within  the  egg.  But  after  the  formation  oftlK^ 
new  being,  we  know  little  of  the  changes  of  form  which  it  assumes  up  to  the  full -grow  m 
condition.  This  is  the  point  which  has  been  neglected,  and  to  this  he  would  now  call  aT* 
tention. 

**  We  find  that  young  animals,  of  almost  all  classes,  within  the  egg,  difier  widely  fitxn 
what  they  are  in  their  full-grown  condition.  We  find,  too,  that  the  young  bat,  or  bird,  or 
the  young  serpent,  in  certain  periods  of  their  growth,  all  resemble  each  other  so  mncli 
that  he  would  defy  any  one  to  tell  one  from  the  other — or  distinguish  between  a  bat  andi 
snake,  or  a  robin  and  a  bat.  [To  illustrate  this,  the  Professor  had  a  number  of  preserved 
specimens  of  these  animals  in  their  embryonic  state  for  exhibition.]  In  considering  the 
subject  further,  he  saw  something  of  high  value  in  these  investigations — a  thonght  behind 
the  phenomenon  ;  that  they  are  all  growing  in  so  many  difierent  shapes  only  to  fulfil  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  introduced.  A  knowledge  of  these  gradual  changes  gives  m 
natural  scale,  where  we  may  examine  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  in  all  their  parts. 
The  object  of  Prof.  A.  was  only  to  lead  attention  to  facts  which  he  had  observed  among 
the  Mammalia,  in  order  to  correct  our  cjassification  of  those  animals.  He  went  on  to  de- 
signate, on  black-board  diagrams,  the  peculiarities  which  he  had  observed^<iemonstcat* 
ing  the  remarkable  similarity  spoken  of  as  occurring  at  certain  periods,  by  showing, 
among  other  things,  that  the  wing  and  leg  of  the  Robin  in  one  state  of  the  growth  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  wing  and  fingers  of  the  Bat  ! 

**Prof.  Hare  said  the  observations  of  Prof.  Agassiz  appeared  to  him  of  the  highest  in- 
terest ;  and  he  wonid  be  glad  if  any  light  could  be  thrown  upon  that  power,  in  thasa 
Stages  of  animal  life,  that  produces  the  subsequent  changes.  He  considered  that  the  ob- 
servations of  Prof.  Agassiz  completely  proved  that  within  the  region  of  vitality  there  is  m 
power  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  chemical  action.  He  could  not  at  all  understand  liow 
these  things  were  derived  from  general  laws.  There  must  be,  he  thought,  special  laws  by 
which  the  animal  is  formed— -showing,  to  his  mind,  that  the  phenomena  of  life  and  vi> 
tality  are  after  all  peculiar  powers,  and  not  at  all  to  be  explained  by  chemical  propcrtias.* 

A  venerable  brother  in  England,  the  Rev  Mr.  Bragg  of  Bristol,  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  items  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  New  Church  in  this  city.  ••  Abottt 
three  years  and  a  half  of  my  early  life  were  spent,  partly  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
partly  at  school,  with  a  Scotchman  named  Todd,  at  New  Utrecht,  on  Long  Island.  My 
fother,  John  Bragg,  died  at  New- York  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1795.  My  parents  were 
both  sincere  and  pious  members  of  the  Independent  denomination  from  their  youth,  till, 
in  the  year  1791,  they,  together  with  my  maternal  grandfather  and  two  aunts,  received 
with  joy  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  in  the  first  place  ever  built  in  England  (may 
I  not  therefore  say,  in  the  world),  expressly  for  tlie  New  Church  worship.  This  was  in 
Birmingham,    My  parenu  both  continued  in  this  profession,  with  inercuing  joy,  till 
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HmUi    my  father  for  /fvr — ^my  mother  flit  fifty  years.    In  the  jrear  1793,  my  father  went 
irjth  hislamily  to  New- York,  and  in  hU  house,  in  the  year  1794, 1  believe,  was  held,  what 
I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  first  assembly  for  New  Church  worship  ever  held  in  that 
city.    There  were  present,  on  the  first  occasion,  my  parenu,  five  other  adult  persons,  and 
mfew  ohildren.    The  Rev.  William  Hill,  whose  name  and  character  I  doubt  not  yoa 
faow,  and  who  was  a  friend  of  my  fottier,  was  the  officiating  minister.     I  know  the 
same  of  bat  one  other  person  present,  and  that  was  Banks.    How  long  these  raeetinga 
«ODtiaued  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  suppose  as  long  as  Mr.  Hill  continued  in  New- York,  or  it 
nay  have  been  till  the  ravaging  fever  entered  our  dwelling,  prostrated  my  mother  for  six 
weeks,  and,  just  as  she  was  becoming  convalescent,  seized  my  father,  and  carried  him  off 
in  a  week.    My  father's  bouse,  at  that  time,  was  No.  340,  and  not  very  far  from  Peek 
Slip.    My  father  also  interested  himself  to  procure  some  of  the  worlcs  of  Swedenborg,  as  a 
present  to  the  City  Library.    They  were  procured  through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Proud,  and  sent,  with  a  letter  from  him,  to  the  president  or  principal  of  the  Library, 
What  the  works  were  I  do  not  know.    When  my  mother  was  about  to  return  to  her  na- 
tive country,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1796,  she  called  on  the  president,  to  ofler  to  be 
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the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Proud ;  but  he  did  not  send.  He  said,  speaking  of  Swedenborg, 
that  he  was  '  a  wonderful  old  man  /  and  he  desired  my  mother  to  tell  Mr.  Proud,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  htm  on  any  literary  subject. 

"Slight  as  the  above  circumstances  are,  I  think  they  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  yoa. 
Tbe  books  you  may  perhaps  know  in  the  library,  without  having  an  idea  how  they  got 
there.  I  would  here  observe,  that  I  cannot  cay  whether  the  library  was  one  open  to  the 
pnb!ic  generally,  or  whether  it  was  the  library  of  some  particular  Institution.  The  term 
*  president,'  which  my  mother  used  in  relating  it  to  me,  would  rather  seem  to  imply  the 
latter.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  principal  library  of  the  city.  You,  sir,  can  perhaps  inform 
me  with  certainty,  what  with  me  is  only  a  probable  conjecture,  that  my  father's  house 
was— or  it  may  be,  was  not — the  first  place  for  a  worahipiog  assembly  of  New  Church 
Christians  in  your  city.  All  that  I  have  told  you  is  information  derived  from  my  mother. 
I  was  too  young  to  bear  those  things  in  mind  ;  being  only  between  nine  and  ten  yean 
old  when  we  left  America.     I  can,  however,  well  recollect  Mr.  Hill. 

"  My  father  had  a  New  Church  friend  named  Mott,  who  emigrated  soon  after  himself. 
He  had  been  in  New- York  but  a  few  days  when  his  wife  died.  He  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  all  his  children  except  his  eldest  son  William,  whom  he  leA  under  my  father's 
care.  Having  fixed  his  children  he  returned  to  America  just  in  time  to  be  seized  with 
the  fever  in  my  father's  house  and  company,  and  at  the  same  moment;  and  they  died 
within  an  hour  of  each  other.  Is  tlie  name  of  Mott  known  to  you  in  the  American  New 
Chorch  ?  and,  if  it  be  so,  can  it  belong  to  this  William  Mott  or  his  descendants.  If  aliva, 
he  most  be  now  about  66  or  67  jrears  of  age." 

A  letter  from  a  Hartford  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist  informs  ns  thatecclesias- 
tieal  action  is  to  be  anticipated  in  relation  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell. — "  The  position  of 
Dr.  Bushnell  continues  to  attract  interest  here  as  elsewhere.  His  brethren  all  feel  great 
respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  talents,  and  many  who  are  intimate  with  him  regard  him  alto 
with  friendship  for  his  many  personal  qualities.  Still  they  cannot  forget  that  the  truth  is  to 
be  counted  more  precious  than  prirate  friendships,  and  that  it  will  never  answer,  befbre 
God  or  man,  to  allow  their  regard  for  an  individual  to  hinder  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to 
ibe  church  in  opposing  error.  At  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  Hartford  Centml  Association,  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  officially  examine  Dr.  Bushnell's  book,  to  confer  with 
him  personally^  and  report  whether  he  had  been  uttering  important  error,  and  whether 
tbe  Association  had  any  duty  to  discharge  in  tlie  premises.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Bev.  Dr.  Focter,  Chairman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  aud  Rev.  Messrs.  Clarke,  McLean  ma4 
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RichardflOQ.  In  the  composition  of  the  committee  consultation  was  had  with  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  and  certain  persons  were  appointed  as  a  part  of  it,  who  were  personally  friendly  to 
him  and  to  previous  views  which  he  has  published,  so  that  there  might  be  no  apparent 
*  or  real  prejudgment  of  the  case.  The  committee  are  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Association,  in  Union  ville,  Tuesday,  the2'lth  prox  Of  course  the  nature  of  their  re- 
port will  be  known  only  when  it  is  read,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Association,  it 
is  not  within  my  power  to  predict.  One  thing  may  be  safely  assumed,  however ;  that  tbef 
will  disown  and  condemn  all  the  errors  charged  with  more  or  less  truth  upon  Dr  Bash- 
nelFs  book.  I  hear  of  only  an  occasional  convert  or  pervert  to  his  system,  though  the 
book  may  gradually  effect  other  minds." 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  8th  of  August,  Mr.  Horace  Fuller,  aged  47,  merchant,  after  t 
protracted  illness  of  many  months.  The  disease  which  at  length  resulted  in  freeing  the 
spirit  from  its  clay  tenement  was  of  slow  and  gradual  progress,  and  leA  the  mind  so  com' 
paratively  at  ease  that  he  had  much  time  for  reading  and  reflection.  A  kind  Providence, 
at  an  early  stage  of  his  illness,  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  grand  truths  of  tlie  New 
Church,  and  the  interest  and  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  inquiries  into  the  doctrines 
there  unfolded,  has  probably  seldom  found  a  parallel.  As  the  nature  of  his  disease  was 
not  such  as  to  indicate  to  him  a  fatal  result,  he  read,  and  received  in  freedom,  and  the  de- 
light witli  which  he  drank  in  the  precious  revelations  laid  open  to  him,  and  which  were 
to  him  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  enabled  him  to  say  that  the  last  few  months  of  his 
life,  passed  upon  a  sick  bed,  and  often  in  great  distress,  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  The 
fact,  however,  that  he  was  providentially  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  new  truths 
into  a  new  life,  and  evincing  by  appropriate  *'  uses*'  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  and  chft- 
rity,  gave  him  occasionally  moments  of  uneasiness,  but  those  who  had  the  high  privilege 
of  access  to  his  bed-side  and  of  listening  to  his  conversation,  will  not  hesitate  to  betr 
witness  to  the  most  cheering  and  comforting  tokens  of  a  profound  conviction  of 
trutli  and  of  an  earnest  longing  to  "  bring  forth  the  fruits  meet  for  repentence.**  Their 
spontaneous  testimony  to  this  elfect  would  naturally  utter  itself  in  the  exclamation, 
"  Thou  hast  done  what  thou  could^t."  Such  calm  and  rational  conviction,  such  tho* 
rough  self-exploration,  such  humble  acknowledgement  of  hereditary  evil,  such  readr 
reference  of  all  good  to  the  Lord,  such  patient  and  quiet  submission  under  suffering,  such 
tender  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  such  generous  benefactions  in  the 
way  of  ultimating  his  good  wishes,  all  conspired  to  give  assurance  of  the  integrity  of  his 
spirit  in  regard  to  the  grand  concerns  of  eternal  life.  If  anytliing  were  previously  want- 
ing to  the  satisfaciton  of  friends  on  this  score,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  completely 
supplied  by  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of  the  closing  scene.  His  end  was  emphatically 
peace.  His  breath  may  almost  be  said  to  have  expired  in  song,  so  elevated  and  exqui- 
site were  his  comforts  in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Supper  a  few  hours  before  his  departure. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  still  stronger  relief  to  the  bright  poinu  in  the  portraiture  of  our 
friend  and  brotlier  now  entered  wiiliin  the  vail.  To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
innate  nobleness  of  his  nature,  with  the  magnanimous  qualities  so  strikingly  imaged  forth 
in  his  symmetrical  form  and  open  countenance,  and  with  that  delicate  sensibility  which 
added  the  charm  of  almost  feminine  delicacy  to  the  strength  and  dignity  of  manhood, — to 
all  such  it  was  easy  to  see  how  beautiful  was  the  exhibition  of  the  New  Church  character 
when  grafted  upon  such  a  native  stock.  But  as  we  know  that  all  eulogistic  strains  on 
this  score  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  their  subject,  we  consult  his 
impulses  rather  than  our  own  in  paying  the  present  tribute  mainly  to  the  memory  of  what 
he  was  made  by  the  transforming  ))owcr  of  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  Lord's  New 
Church. 

DiRD  on  the  2ith  day  of  July  last,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  M.  Wattles,  in  this' 
city,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beardsly,  aged  sixty-five.  Within  a  few  years  past  she  had  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  She  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
communion,  but  being  of  an  inquiring  mind  and  earnestly  desiring  to  see  the  grounds  of 
her  faith  in  a  rational  light,  she  Ibund  in  the  New  Jerusalem  what  she  had  before  souj^i 
in  vain.  She  embraced  the  Lord  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  God,  and  was  in  the 
earnest  endeavor  that  her  faith  should  be  united  to  charity,  and  that  they  should  be  one 
in  keeping  the  commandments.  She  lef\  a  numerous  family  of  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren, to  whom  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  she  was  endeared,  and  many  of  whom  from 
her  bright  example,  have  been  induced  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  this  supposed  new 
iaith.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  she  may  be  more  useful  to  them  in  the  sphere 
where  she  is,  than  whilo  in  the  world. 
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The  question  whether  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  annoance  tho 
literal  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  their  re-establishment  in 
that  land,  under  a  covenant  of  peculiarity,  as  a  people  distinguished 
above  all  others  by  the  nearness  of  their  relation  to  God,  has  been  long 
debated  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  may  there  still  be  said  to  be  sub 
jttdice.  From  the  confident  tone,  however,  of  Mr.  Lord  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  one  who  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  subject  would  be 
led  to  conclude  that  it  weis  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  that  there 
must  be  an  unwonted  stretch  of  presumption  in  cherishing  a  con- 
trary opinion  even  for  a  moment  That  this  has  been  the  case  to  a 
wide  extent  in  Christendom  he  could  only  account  for  from  the  fact, 
that  the  true  laws  and  canons  of  interpretation  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  L 
have  been  but  recently  promulgated  to  the  world,  and  he  would  there* 
fore  find  excuse  for  their  temerity  in  the  plea  of  ignorance.  But 
what  apology  can  be  offered  for  the  audacity  of  the  Newchurchman 
who  flatly  denies  both  the  soundness  of  the  premises  and  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion,  is  not  so  obvious.  Meantime,  while  sentence  is  sus- 
pended, he  hopes  he  mav  be  favored  with  a  hearing  in  the  attempt  to 
develop  the  grounds  of  his  dissent  from  the  dogma  so  categorically 

Eropounded.  In  so  doing  he  will  no  doubt  seem  to  lay  a  ruthless 
and  upon  much  of  the  romance  of  the  theme,  and  to  make  havoc  of 
the  devout  expectancies  of  many  minds  which  have  nourished  so  kind- 
ly an  interest  in  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  those  ^  tribes  of  the  waa- 
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dering  foot  and  wear}''  breast,"  as  the  poetry  of  pietism  has  been  fain 
to  denominate  them,  notwithstanding  the  stem  testimony  of  truth 
would  operate  as  a  powerful  styptic  to  the  effusion  of  a  very  tender 
sympathy  in  their  behalf.  The  course  of  our  discussion  will  lead  as, 
moreover,  directly  athwart  the  track  of  the  most  majestic  march  of 
Mr.  L.'s  rhetorical,  logical,  and  hermeneatical  forces,  and  in  the  very 
outset  a  collision  is  inevitable  with  the  vanguard  of  his  line  of  argu- 
ment in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

• 

"  Another  error  into  which  those  who  have  treated  of  these  predictions 
have  fallen,  is  the  assumption  that  besides  the  natural  meaning  with  which 
ttiey  are  fraught,  as  interpreted  by  the  proper  laws  of  the  language  in  which 
Uiey  are  expressed,  they  have  also  another  and  higher  signification,  which  is 
denominated  their  spiritual  import.  This  view  is  held,  indeed,  by  the  Christian 
world  generally,  and  has  been  for  a  series  of  ages.  It  was  the  theory  of 
Origen,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers,  and  of  Cocecius  and 
Yitringa,  especially,  among  the  moderns,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  large  share  of 

the  current  interpretations  of  the  ancient  prophets No  theory 

however  could  be  more  groundless,  or  lead  to  a  worse  perversion  of  the  pro- 
phecies. Language  neither  has,  nor  can  have  any  meaning  except  that  which 
IS  eitiier  literal  or  figurative.  The  power  or  use  of  certain  words,  literally  to 
express  certain  thoughts,  is  not  inherent  in  them,  or  founded  on  their  nature, 
but  is  the  result  of  arbitrary  convention.  It  is  because  men,  for  reasons  of 
convenience,  have  chosen  to  appropriate  them  to  their  several  offices^  and 
use  them  as  they  do,  that  they  are  indebted  for  tlieir  import;  not  to  any  in- 
trinsic adaptation  more  than  any  other  accents  of  the  voice,  to  represent  such 
meanings.  No  word,  therefore,  can  possibly  have  a  literal  signification, 
excepjt  as  it  acquires  it  by  convention  and  usage.  But  besides  their  literal 
meanings,  words  have  no  import  except  that  which  is  figurative,  nor  "is  there 
any  principle  except  that  on  which  they  are  figuratively  used  by  which  they 
can  attain  another  meaning.  If  a  word  is  employed  without  a  figure  to 
denote  two  things  that  differ  from  one  another,  tlieu  it  has  two  literal  mean- 
ings. If  it  has  two  meanings,  ouly  one  of  which  is  literal,  or  is  employed  to 
signify  two  things,  only  one  of  which  it  denotes  literally,  then  by  the  defini- 
tion it  is  appropriated  to  a  use  that  differs  from  its  literal  signification ;  and 
that  is  the  precise  peculiarity  of  the  use  of  a  word  by  a  figure.  It  is  accord- 
ingly by  a  metaphor  that  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  Scriptures  that  have 
obtained  what  may  be  called  a  spiritual  meaning  in  addition  to  their  literal 
import,  have  acquired  their  new  signification.  Thus,  the  words  redeem,  ran- 
som, regenerate,  'create,  renew,  and  other  kindred  terms  that  are  employed  to 
denote  the  work  of  Christ,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  effects  of  his  in- 
fluences, have  obtained  their  spiritual  meaning  by  a  metaphorical  use.  Not 
an  instance  can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  of  the  use  of  a  word 
in  both  a  literal  and  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the  spiritual  does  not  lie  in  the 
mere  metaphorical  use  of  the  literal.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  not 
only  that  it  is  not  possible,  but  that  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  a  significa- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  word  that  is  not  either  literal  or  figurative.  If  it  is 
not  figurative,  then  its  meaning  must  be  assigned  to  it  arbitrarily,  not  because 
of  any  relation  which  that  which  it  denotes  sustains  to  something  else.  If  it 
is  not  used  arbitrarily,  but  because  of  some  relation  which  that  which  it  is 
employed  to  signify  sustains  to  something  else,  as,  for  example,  that  which 
it  literally  denotes,  then  it  is  used  figuratively,  as  that  is  the  precise  peculiarity 
of  the  tropical  use  of  a  word.  The  theory  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  vords,  there- 
fore, in  contradistinction  from  both  a  literal  and  a  figurative  sense,  is  demon- 
strably false. 

"  Tliis  consideration  proves  the  utter  impossibility,  also,  tliat,  in  any  instance, 
all  the  terms  of  a  prophecy  should  have  even  a  figurative  sense ;  inasmuch  as 
we  have  ahready  shown,  it  is  an  invariable  and  necessary  law  of  figures^  that 
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the  nanus  of  the  subjects  to  which  th«y  are  applied,  should  be  used  literally. 
The  figure  lies  wholly  iu  that  which  is  affirmed,  or  declared,  not  in  that  of 
which  the  affirmation  is  made.  On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  Israelites,  have  a  spiritual 
meaning,  the  Israelites  themselves,  and  not  any  other  people,  mxut  still  be  the  sub- 
jects of  that  which  the  spiritual  meaning  denotes,  as  certainly  and  absolutely 
as  though  the  prediction  was  literal.  There  is  no  possible  or  conceivable 
process  by  which  tfte  names,  Israel,  House  of  Jacobs  Judah^  or  Jews,  when  they  are 
the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  c^n  mean  anything  else  than  what  they  literally 
denote, — the  descendants  of  Jacob,  the  Jewish  people.  These  writers  are 
accordingly  wholly  mistaken  in  the  supposition,  that  the  spiritual  meaning, 
which  tiiey  ascribe  to  the  ancient  prophecies,  is  a  meaning  of  their  words  ;  or 
is  indicated  by  their  language,  in  distinction  from  the  ageuts,  objects,  acts, 
and  events,  of  which  that  language  treats.  Their  theory  really  impjlies,  that 
those  agents,  objects,  and  acts,  are  representative  of  other  agents,  objects,  and 
events,  of  an  analogous  species;  and  that  they  fill  the  office,  therefore,  of 
prophetic  symbols,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principles." — {Iheoi. 
and  Lit.  Jour.  No.  V.  p.  26-28.) 

It  is  evidently  the  policy  of  our  author  to  draw  a  circle  round  his 
opponents,  as  the  Roman  Popilius  dealt  with  Antiochus  of  old,  and 
to  demand  submission  to  terms  before  their  stepping  over  it.  He 
would  hem  us  in  within  the  magic  ring  of  his  symbols  and  figures, 
and  extort  a  concession  that  no  word  can  have  a  signification  that  is 
not  either  literal  or  figurative.  The  thing,  he  affirms,  is  not  only  not 
possible,  but  not  conceivable.  To  this  peremptory  requisition  we  demur 
till  we  are  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  meam'ng  which  he  would  give 
to  the  term  figurative^  and  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  laws  by 
which  its  application  is  to  be  determined.  His  object  evidently  is  to 
exclude  a  truly  spiritual  or  internal  sense  from  the  province  both  of 
the  literal  and  of  what  he  denominates  the  figurative  use  of  language, 
and  yet  with  a  very  anomalous  kind  of  consistency  he  admits  that 
such  words  as  redeem^  ransom,  regenerate,  create,  &c.,  have  a  spiritual 
import,  but  holds  that  this  is  wholly  due  to  their  metaphorical  use. 
This,  however,  leaves  his  real  drift  somewhat  dubious.  Is  the  spirit- 
ual sense  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  nothing  else  ?  If  it  be,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  figurative  sense,  for  a  metaphor  is  a  figure.  If  the  spirit- 
ual be  something  distinct  from  a  metaphorical  sense,  though  arising 
from  it,  in  what  does  the  distinction  consist  7  But  we  need  not  mul- 
tiply interrogations.  The  inference  is  plain  enough,  on  the  whole, 
that  his  theory  sinks  the  spiritual  entirely  in  the  figurative.  **  Not 
an  instance,"  he  says,  "  can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  of 
the  use  of  a  word  in  both  a  literal  and  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the 
q)iritual  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  metaphorical  use  of  the  literal."  If 
this  does  not  imply  that  what  he  would  denominate  the  spiritual  is 
identical  with  the  metaphorical,  we  could  have  wished  the  author  had 
been  somewhat  more  luminous  in  his  phraseology.  We  assume  then 
that  according  to  Mr.  L.  the  literal  and  the  figurative  comprehend 
all  the  actual  and  possible  senses  of  language,  and  as  his  definition  of 
figurative  senses  utterly  excludes  what  Origen,  Gocceius,  Vitringa, 
and  still  more  Swedenborg,  have  termed  a  spiritual  sense,  therefore 
the  assertion  of  such  a  sense  is  according  to  him  altogether  groundless 
and  idle. 
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Now  we  wonld  have  it  understood  that  it  is  to  us  of  no  kind  of  con- 
sequence what  arbitrary  delSnitions  of  figures  Mr.  L.  may  adopt  and 
parade  with  such  dogmatic  assurance.  The  simple  question  is, 
whether  there  is  in  fact  such  a  spiritual  or  representative  sense  as  is 
denied  in  the  following  sentence  occurring  above : — *^  There  is  no  pos- 
sible or  conceivable  process  by  which  the  names,  Israel,  House  of  Ja^ 
cob,  Judahj  or  Jews,  when  they  are  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  can 
mean  any  thing  else  than  what  they  literally  denote, — ^the  descen- 
dants of  Jacob,  the  Jewish  people.^  We  care  not  a  rush  what  assert- 
ed laws  of  figures  or  symbols  are  arrayed  in  support  of  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this,  and  by  which  it  would  be  attempted  to  rule  out  the  grand 
principle  affirmed  by  Swedenborg  and  constituting  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  The  issue  is  to  be  distinctly 
made  on  the  naked  proposition  above  enounced  by  Mr.  L.,  and  by 
the  decision  resulting  the  whole  controversy  respecting  the  literal  res- 
toration of  the  Jews  is  to  be  determined.  We  pause  not  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  filmy  breastwork  of  metaphors,  metonvmies,  and  hy- 
pocatastases,  behind  which  he  would  intrench  himself  They  are  to 
US  as  so  many  spiders'  webs  in  relation  to  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
^on  in  debate.  Have  the  terms  Judah,  Israel,  Jerusalem,  Zion,  and 
a  hundred  others  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets  a  represent 
tative,  i.  e.  a  spiritual,  import  in  multitudes  of  passages  where  they 
occur  ?  This  is  the  point  to  be  determined,  and  to  this  point  we  shall 
hold  the  debate  in  despite  of  all  the  centrifugal  tendencies  impress- 
ed upon  it  by  Mr.  L.  The  whole  matter  hinges  exclusively  upon  the 
truth  or  fallacy  of  the  position,  that  throughout  both  the  historical  and 
prophetical  portions  of  the  Word  there  is  an  involved,  inner,  or  spirit- 
ual sense  in  addition  to  the  outer  or  literal  sense — a  sense  which  has 
respect  exclusively  to  things  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  its 
regenerating  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men — and  a  sense  which  is 
not  only  not  recognized  in  Mr.  L.'s  system  of  figures  and  symbols,  but 
the  existence  of  which  he  labors  strenuously  to  disprove. 

In  such  an  elaborate  working  up  of  the  figurative  elements  of 
Scripture  as  Mr.  L.  presents  us  withal,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  he  has  nowhere  attempted  to  found  his  system  upon  a  philosoph- 
ical basis.  The  idea  of  tracing  back  the  laws  of  language  to  the 
psychological  principles  of  our  nature  seems  never  once  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  although  it  is  indisputable  that  they  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  subject.  At  the  present  day,  when  every  branch 
of  research,  scientific,  aesthetic,  and  theological,  is  remounting  up- 
wards to  the  sphere  of  first  principles  and  primary  causes,  it  were  fairly 
to  have  been  expected  of  one  who  claims  to  have  opened  new  views 
of  the  genius  of  the  sacred  tropes  and  figures,  that  he  should  have 
aimed  to  cast  some  light  upon  that  interior  ground-work  in  the 
human  mind  upon  which  the  true  canons  of  exegesis  necessarily  build 
themselves.  It  is  only  by  gaining  somewhat  of  a  clear  insight  into 
the  relation  between  the  moral  and  mental  constitution  of  man  and 
the  principles  which  govern  the  structure  of  the  Divine  Word  that 
we  can  obtain  an  adequate  clew  to  guide  us  in  threading  the  laby- 
rinth of  its  mysteries.    Yet  it  is  here  that  we  are  compelled  to  chron- 
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kle  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our  author's  lucubrations. 
His  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject,  notwithstanding  his  astuteness 
in  many  particulars,  is  superficial  as  well  as  fallacious,  and  fallacious 
mainly  because  superficial. 

Now,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  interpretations  taught  in 
the  New  Church,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  profess  to  rest  upon 
fundamental  laws  which  refer  themselves  directly  to  the  nature  of 
man,  intellectually  and  morally  considered,  and  it  is  only  by  an  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  in  question  that  we  can  hope  to  be  able  to  detect 
and  confute  those  dogmas  of  literalism  asserted  by  Mr.  L.,  which 
carry  with  them  a  total  corruption  and  vastation  of  the  revealed 
truth  of  heaven.  That  with  us  there  is  an  admitted  claim  of  divine 
authority  in  the  assertion,  as  there  was  of  divine  illumination  in  the 
discovery,  of  these  laws,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  we  rest  not  the  stress 
of  our  argument  on  this  fact  in  the  present  controversy.  We  rely 
upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  affirmea, 
and  upon  this  ground  alone  do  we  claim  to  be  met  in  the  field  of  debate. 

A  statement,  in  the  briefest  compass,  of  what  we  regard  as  the 
central  and  fundamental  doctrine  on  the  subject  before  us  would  per* 
haps  embody  itself  in  the  proposition,  that  man  ha*  a  spiritual  nature 
to  wfiich  a  spiritual  sense  is  adapted.  There  is  evidently  in  every 
human  being  the  potentiality  of  tlie  opening  of  an  interior  faculty  by 
which  he  becomes  conversant  with  that  class  of  subjects  denominated 
^ritual,  and  having  relation  to  the  Lord,  to  his  kingdom,  to  the  life 
after  death,  to  regeneration,  and  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  in 
fkct  the  grand  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man. 
The  one  has  a  perception  of  these  spiritual  truths  which  the  other 
has  not — truths  entirely  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  natural 
Slid  the  sensual,  which  constitute  the  more  congenial  element  of  the 
unrenewed  or  natural  mind.  Such  an  one  consequently  not  only  has 
new  views  of  truth,  but  ho  exercises  a  new  class  of  afiections,  and,  in 
a  word,  lives  a  new  life ;  and  as  all  life  is  supported  by  appropriate 
nourishment,  he  necessarily  hungers  and  thirsts  for  that  species  of 
sustenance  which  is  suited  to  the  newly  developed  appetencies  of 
his  soul.  This  sustenance  is  treasured  up  in  the  written  Word,  as 
grain  is  treasured  up  in  the  garner.  It  is  not  found  simply  in  the 
«ense  of  the  letter.  A  new-born  instinct  prompts  him  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  Having  now  a  spiritual  principle 
awakened  within  him,  he  extracts  from  the  Word  a  spiritual  sense, 
for  in  this  he  finds  the  nutriment  of  his  life.  Under  the  promptings 
of  this  higher  impulse,  such  an  one  in  uttering,  for  instance,  the  peti- 
tion in  the  Lord's  prayer,  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,**  does 
not  limit  his  ideas  to  the  thought  of  the  natural  bread  by  which  the 
body  is  supported,  but  advances  onward  and  inward  to  the  idea  of 
that  spiritual  food  by  which  the  soul  is  nourished  to  eternal  life ;  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  declaration  that  **  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.** 
Consequently  the  words  convey  to  him  a  spiritual  sense  superadded 
to  the  sense  of  the  letter,  and  it  is  a  small  matter  with  him  whether 
such  a  sense  is  recognized  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  or  whether  it  vrill 
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dering  foot  and  vresLvy  breast "  as  the  poetry  of  pietism  has  been  fain 
to  denominate  them,  notwithstanding  the  stern  testimony  of  truth 
would  operate  as  a  powerful  styptic  to  the  effusion  of  a  very  tender 
sympathy  in  their  behalf.  The  course  of  our  discussion  will  lead  us, 
moreover,  directly  athwart  the  track  of  the  most  majestic  march  of 
Mr.  L.'s  rhetorical,  logical,  and  hermeneutical  forces,  and  in  the  very 
outset  a  collision  is  inevitable  with  the  vanguard  of  his  line  of  argu- 
ment in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

"  Another  error  into  which  those  who  have  treated  of  these  predictions 
have  fallen,  is  the  assumption  that  besides  the  natural  meaning  with  which 
they  are  fraught,  as  interpreted  by  the  proper  laws  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  they  have  also  another  and  higher  signification,  which  is 
denominated  their  spiritual  import.  This  view  is  held,  indeed,  by  the  Christian 
world  generally,  and  has  been  for  a  series  of  ages.  It  was  the  theory  of 
Origen,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers,  and  of  Cocecius  and 
Vitiinga,  especially,  among  the  moderns,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  large  share  of 

the  current  interpretations  of  the  ancient  prophets No  theory 

however  could  be  more  groundless,  or  lead  to  a  worse  perversion  of  the  pro- 
phecies. Language  neither  has,  nor  can  have  any  meaning  except  that  which 
18  either  literal  or  figuratiye.  The  power  or  use  of  certain  words,  literally  to 
express  certain  thoughts,  is  not  inherent  in  them,  or  founded  on  their  nature, 
but  is  the  result  of  arbitrary  convention.  It  is  because  men,  for  reasons  of 
convenience,  have  chosen  to  appropriate  them  to  their  several  offices,  and 
use  them  as  they  do,  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  import;  not  to  any  in- 
trinsic adaptation  more  than  any  other  accents  of  the  voice,  to  represent  such 
meanings.  No  word,  therefore,  can  possibly  have  a  literal  signification, 
except  as  it  acquires  it  by  convention  and  usage.  But  besides  their  literal 
meanings,  words  have  no  import  except  that  which  is  figurative,  nor  'is  there 
any  principle  except  that  on  which  they  are  figuratively  used  by  which  they 
can  attain  another  meaning.  If  a  word  is  employed  without  a  fissure  to 
denote  two  things  that  differ  from  one  another,  tlien  it  has  two  literal  mean- 
ings. If  it  has  two  meanings,  only  one  of  which  is  literal,  or  is  employed  to 
signify  two  things,  only  one  of  which  it  denotes  literally,  then  by  the  defini- 
tion it  is  appropriated  to  a  use  that  difiiers  from  its  literal  signification ;  and 
that  is  the  precise  peculiarity  of  the  use  of  a  word  by  a  figure.  It  is  accord- 
ingly by  a  metaphor  that  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  Scriptures  that  have 
obtained  what  may  be  called  a  spiritual  meaning  in  addition  to  their  literal 
import,  have  acquired  their  new  signification.  Thus,  the  words  redeem,  ran- 
som, regenerate,  'create,  renew,  and  other  kindred  terms  that  are  employed  to 
denote  the  work  of  Christ,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  tlie  efiects  of  his  in- 
fluences, have  obtained  their  spiritual  meaning  by  a  metaphorical  use.  Not 
an  instance  can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  of  the  use  of  a  word 
in  both  a  literal  and  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the  spiritual  does  not  lie  in  the 
mere  metaphorical  use  of  the  literal.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  not 
only  that  it  is  not  possible,  but  that  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  a  significa- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  word  that  is  not  either  literal  or  figurative.  If  it  is 
not  figurative,  then  its  meaning  must  be  assigned  to  it  arbitrarily,  not  because 
of  any  relation  which  that  which  it  denotes  sustains  to  something  else.  If  it 
is  not  used  arbitrarily,  but  because  of  some  relation  which  that  which  it  is 
employed  to  signify  sustains  to  something  else,  as,  for  example,  that  which 
it  literally  denotes,  then  it  is  used  figuratively,  as  that  is  the  precise  peculiarity 
of  the  tropical  use  of  a  word.  The  theory  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  words,  there- 
fore, in  contradistinction  from  both  a  literal  and  a  figurative  sense,  is  demon- 
strably false. 

*'  This  consideration  proves  the  utter  impossibility,  also,  that,  in  any  instance, 
all  the  terms  of  a  prophecy  should  have  even  a  figurative  sense ;  inasmuch  as 
we  have  aheady  shown,  it  is  an  invariable  and  necessary  law  of  figures;  that 
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Ihi  names  cf  the  suhfetU  to  which  they  are  applied,  should  be  used  literally. 
The  figure  lies  woolly  in  that  which  is  affirmed,  or  declared,  not  in  that  of 
which  the  affirmation  is  made.  On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  Israelites,  have  a  spiritual 
meaning,  the  Israelites  themselves,  and  not  any  other  people,  must  still  be  the  suIh 
jects  of  that  which  the  spiritual  meaning  denotes,  as  certainly  and  absolutely 
as  though  the  prediction  was  literal.  There  is  no  possible  or  conceivable 
process  by  which  the  names,  Israel,  Home  of  Jacobs  Judan,  or  Jetts,  when  they  are 
the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  can  mean  anything  else  than  what  they  literally 
denote, — the  descendants  of  Jacob,  the  Jewish  people.  These  writers  are 
accordingly  wholly  mistaken  in  the  supposition,  that  the  spiritual  meaning, 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  ancient  prophecies,  is  a  meaning  of  their  vsords  ;  or 
is  indicated  by  their  language,  in  distinction  from  the  agents,  objects,  acts, 
and  events,  of  which  that  language  treats.  Their  theory  really  implies,  that 
those  agents,  objects,  and  acts,  are  representative  of  other  agents,  objects,  and 
events,  of  an  analogous  species;  and  that  they  fill  the  office,  therefore,  of 
prophetic  symbols,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principles." — {TheoL 
and  Lit.  Jour.  No.  V,  p.  26-28.) 

It  is  evidently  the  policy  of  our  author  to  draw  a  circle  round  his 
opponents,  as  the  Roman  Popilius  dealt  with  Antiochus  of  old,  and 
to  demand  submission  to  terms  before  their  stepping  over  it.  He 
would  hem  us  in  within  the  magic  ring  of  his  symbols  and  figures, 
and  extort  a  concession  that  no  word  can  have  a  signification  that  ia 
not  either  literal  or  figurative.  The  thing,  he  affirms,  is  not  only  not 
possible, but  not  conceivable.  To  this  peremptory  requisition  we  demur 
till  we  are  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  meaning  which  he  would  give 
to  the  term  figurative,  and  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  laws  by 
which  its  application  is  to  be  determined.  His  object  evidently  is  to 
exclude  a  truly  spiritual  or  internal  sense  from  the  province  both  of 
the  literal  and  of  what  he  denominates  the  figurative  use  of  language, 
and  yet  with  a  very  anomalous  kind  of  consistency  he  admits  that 
such  words  as  redeem,  ransom,  regenerate,  create,  &c.,  have  a  spiritual 
import,  but  holds  that  this  is  wholly  due  to  their  metaphorical  use. 
This,  however,  leaves  his  real  drift  somewhat  dubious.  Is  the  spirit- 
ual sense  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  nothing  else  ?  If  it  be,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  figurative  sense,  for  a  metaphor  is  a  figure.  If  the  spirit- 
ual be  something  distinct  from  a  metaphorical  sense,  though  arising 
from  it,  in  what  does  the  distinction  consist  ?  But  we  need  not  mul- 
tiply interrogations.  The  inference  is  plain  enough,  on  the  whole, 
that  his  theory  sinks  the  spiritual  entirely  in  the  figurative.  "  Not 
an  instance,"  he  says,  "  can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  of 
the  use  of  a  word  in  both  a  literal  and  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the 
spiritual  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  metaphorical  use  of  the  literal."  If 
this  does  not  imply  that  what  he  would  denominate  the  spiritual  is 
identical  with  the  metaphorical,  we  could  have  wished  the  author  had 
been  somewhat  more  luminous  in  his  phraseology.  We  assume  then 
that  according  to  Mr.  L.  the  literal  and  the  figurative  comprehend 
all  the  actual  and  possible  senses  of  language,  and  as  his  definition  of 
figurative  senses  utterly  excludes  what  Origen,  Cocceius,  Vitringa, 
and  still  more  Swedenborg,  have  termed  a  spiritual  sense,  therefore 
the  assertion  of  such  a  sense  is  according  to  him  altogether  groundless 
and  idle. 
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Now  we  would  have  it  understood  that  it  is  to  us  of  no  kind  of  con- 
sequence what  arbitrary  definitions  of  figures  Mr.  L.  may  adopt  and 
parade  with  such  dogmatic  assurance.  The  simple  question  is, 
whether  there  is  in  fact  such  a  spiritual  or  representative  sense  as  is 
denied  in  the  following  sentence  occurring  above : — ^  There  is  no  pos- 
sible or  conceivable  process  by  which  the  names,  Israel,  House  of  Ja' 
cob,  Judah,  or  Jews,  when  they  are  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  can 
mean  any  thing  else  than  what  they  literally  denote, — the  descen- 
dants of  Jacob,  the  Jewish  people."  We  care  not  a  rush  what  assert- 
ed laws  of  figures  or  symbols  are  arrayed  in  support  of  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this,  and  by  which  it  would  be  attempted  to  rule  out  the  grand 
principle  affirmed  by  Swedenborg  and  constituting  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  The  issue  is  to  be  distinctly 
made  on  the  naked  proposition  above  enounced  by  Mr.  L.,  and  by 
the  decision  resulting  the  whole  controversy  respecting  the  literal  res- 
toration of  the  Jews  is  to  be  determined.  We  pause  not  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  fihny  breastwork  of  metaphors,  metonymies,  and  by- 
pocatastases,  behind  which  he  would  intrench  himself.  They  are  to 
us  as  so  many  spiders'  webs  in  relation  to  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
^on  in  debate.  Have  the  terms  Judah,  Israel,  Jerustdem,  Zion,  and 
a  hundred  others  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets  a  represent 
tative,  i.  e.  a  spiritual,  import  in  mqltitudes  of  passages  where  they 
occur  ?  This  is  the  point  to  be  determined,  and  to  this  point  we  shall 
hold  the  debate  in  despite  of  all  the  centrifugal  tendencies  impress- 
ed upon  it  by  Mr.  L.  The  whole  matter  hinges  exclusively  upon  the 
truth  or  fallacy  of  the  position,  that  throughout  both  the  historical  and 
prophetical  portions  of  the  Word  there  is  an  involved,  inner,  or  spirit^ 
ual  sense  in  addition  to  the  outer  or  literal  sense — a  sense  which  has 
respect  exclusively  to  things  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  its 
regenerating  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men — and  a  sense  which  is 
not  only  not  recognized  in  Mr.  L.'s  system  of  figures  and  symbols,  but 
the  existence  of  which  he  labors  strenuously  to  disprove. 

In  such  an  elaborate  working  up  of  the  figurative  elements  of 
Scripture  as  Mr.  L.  presents  us  withal,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  he  has  nowhere  attempted  to  found  his  system  upon  a  philosoph- 
ical basis.  The  idea  of  tracing  back  the  laws  of  language  to  the 
psychological  principles  of  our  nature  seems  never  once  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  although  it  is  indisputable  that  they  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  subject.  At  the  present  day,  when  every  branch 
of  research,  scientific,  aesthetic,  and  theological,  is  remounting  up- 
wards to  the  sphere  of  first  principles  and  primary  causes,  it  were  fairly 
to  have  been  expected  of  one  who  claims  to  have  opened  new  views 
of  the  genius  of  the  sacred  tropes  and  figures,  that  he  should  have 
aimed  to  cast  some  light  upon  that  interior  ground-work  in  the 
human  mind  upon  which  the  true  canons  of  exegesis  necessarily  build 
themselves.  It  is  only  by  gaining  somewhat  of  a  clear  insight  into 
the  relation  between  the  moral  and  mental  constitution  of  man  and 
the  principles  which  govern  the  structure  of  the  Divine  Word  that 
we  can  obtain  an  adequate  clew  to  guide  us  in  threading  the  laby- 
rinth of  its  mysteries.    Yet  it  is  here  that  we  are  compelled  to  chron- 
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icie  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our  author's  lucubrations. 
His  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject,  notwithstanding  his  astuteness 
in  many  particulars,  is  superficial  as  well  as  fallacious,  and  fallacious 
mainly  because  superficial. 

Now,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  interpretations  taught  in 
the  New  Church,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  profess  to  rest  upon 
fundamental  laws  which  refer  themselves  du-ectly  to  the  nature  of 
man,  intellectually  and  morally  considered,  and  it  is  only  by  an  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  in  question  that  we  can  hope  to  be  able  to  detect 
and  confute  those  dogmas  of  literalism  asserted  by  Mr.  L.,  which 
carry  with  them  a  total  corruption  and  vastation  of  the  revealed 
truth  of  heaven.  That  with  us  there  is  an  admitted  claim  of  divine 
authority  in  the  assertion,  as  there  was  of  divine  illumination  in  the 
discovery,  of  these  laws,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  we  rest  not  the  stress 
of  our  argument  on  this  fact  in  the  present  controversy.  We  rely 
upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  affirmed, 
and  iqpon  this  ground  alone  do  we  claim  to  be  met  in  the  field  of  debate. 

A  statement,  in  the  briefest  compass,  of  what  we  regard  as  the 
central  and  fundamental  doctrine  on  the  subject  before  us  would  per* 
haps  embody  itself  in  the  proposition,  that  man  has  a  spiritual  nature 
to  w/iich  a  spiritual  sense  is  adapted.  There  is  evidently  in  every 
human  being  the  potentiality  of  the  opening  of  an  interior  faculty  by 
which  he  becomes  conversant  with  that  class  of  subjects  denonunated 
^ritual,  and  having  relation  to  the  Lord,  to  his  kingdom,  to  the  Ufe 
after  death,  to  regeneration,  and  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  in 
fhct  the  grand  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man. 
The  one  has  a  perception  of  these  spiritual  truths  which  the  other 
has  not — truths  entirely  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  natural 
and  the  sensual,  which  constitute  the  more  congenial  element  of  the 
unrenewed  or  natural  mind.  Such  an  one  oonsequently  not  only  has 
new  views  of  truth,  but  he  exercises  a  new  class  of  afiections,  and,  in 
a  word,  lives  a  new  life ;  and  as  all  life  is  supported  by  appropriate 
nourishment,  he  necessarily  hungers  and  thirsts  for  that  species  of 
sustenance  which  is  suited  to  the  newly  developed  appetencies  of 
his  soul.  This  sustenance  is  treasured  up  in  the  written  Word,  €U3 
grain  is  treasured  up  in  the  garner.  It  is  not  found  simply  in  the 
sense  of  the  letter.  A  new-born  instinct  prompts  him  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  Having  now  a  spiritual  principle 
awakened  within  him,  he  extracts  from  the  Word  a  spiritual  sense, 
for  in  this  he  finds  the  nutriment  of  his  life.  Under  the  promptings 
of  this  higher  impulse,  such  an  one  in  uttering,  for  instance,  the  peti- 
tion in  the  Lord's  prayer,  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  does 
not  limit  his  ideas  to  the  thought  of  the  natural  bread  by  which  the 
body  is  supported,  but  advances  onward  and  inward  to  the  idea  of 
that  spiritual  food  by  which  the  soul  is  nourished  to  eternal  life  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  declaration  that  **  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.** 
Consequently  the  words  convey  to  him  a  spiritual  sense  superadded 
to  the  sense  of  the  letter,  and  it  is  a  small  matter  with  him  whether 
such  a  sense  is  recognized  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  or  whether  it  mill 
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eome  into  any  such  categories  as  he  finds  detailed  in  Mr.  L.*8  her- 
meneutics.  Bat  he  cannot  withhold  a  smile  at  the  intimation,  that 
the  same  word  cannot  have  both  a  literal  and  spiritual  meaning  at 
the  same  time,  when  he  looks  at  the  word  ^bread*^  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  so  in  thousands  of  other  instances. 

The  matter  may  receive  a  familiar  illustration.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  caterpillar,  grovelling  on  the  earthy  has  enwrapped  within 
it  an  embryo  butterfly  which  is  Anally  to  be  developed  out  of  it,  and, 
when  developed,  is  to  enter  upon  another  mode  of  life,  and  to  be  sus- 
tained by  another  medium  than  that  of  its  parent  worm.  It  is  thence- 
forth to  live  in  the  air  instead  of  creeping  on  the  ground,  and  is  to 
draw  its  nourishment  from  new  sources.  The  caterpillar  may  stand 
as  the  emblem  of  the  natural,  and  the  butterfly  of  the  spiritual  man. 
Suppose,  now,  that  the  butterfly  life  should  begin  to  be  quickened  in 
the  caterpillar  body,  and  there  to  put  forth  its  new  instincts,  is  it  not 
clear  that  it  would  crave  something  for  its  sustenance  more  sublimated 
and  ethereal  than  the  gross  food  of  the  worm  7  But  situated  as  it  is 
— enfolded  within  the  caterpillar  form — it  can  only  receive  the  nu- 
triment of  its  life  through  the  medium  of  the  reptile  organization. 
Yet,  upon  this^  in  the  crude  state  in  which  it  enters  the  body  of  its 
parent,  it  cannot  Hve.  The  raw  material  must  be,  by  some  process, 
elaborated  and  refined,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
delicate  life  within.  By  and  by,  when  developed  and  detached  from 
its  present  tenement,  it  will  seek  its  food  itself  from  such  sources  as 
will  yield  it ;  but  until  the  period  of  its  elimination  arrives  it  must 
flrubsist  upon  elements  received  through  another  medium,  and  adapted 
by  a  mysterious  chylopoietic  process  to  its  wants. 

The  application  of  this  is  easy.  By  the  divine  influence  operating 
on  the  soul,  in  conjunction  with  man's  action  in  putting  away  evil, 
the  internal  spiritual  nature  is  quickened  into  incipient  vitality,  and 
begins  to  crave  the  appropriate  food  upon  which  it  must  live  when 
separated  from  its  present  fleshly  integument,  like  the  butterfly  from 
the  caterpillar.*  The  natural  man,  answering  to  the  creeping  worm, 
receives  the  grosser  literal  sense.  The  spiritual  man,  within  the  na- 
tural, extracts  his  needful  pabulum  out  of  a  sense  interior  to  that  of 
the  letter,  but  it  is  a  sense  of  which  the  letter  is  the  receptacle  or 
continent.  The  letter  must  have  the  finer  element  essentially  in- 
cluded in  the  grosser,  and  this  interior  element  is  the  spiritual  sense. 
That  there  is  such  a  spiritual  sense  within  the  letter  of  the  divine 
Word  is  just  as  certain  as  that  there  is  a  spiritual  nature  in  man. 
The  one  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  vein  of  the  above  remarks,  that  man,  consider- 
ed in  reference  to  the  spiritual  department  of  his  being,  is  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world ;  that  he  is,  in  this 
respect,  abiding  under  substantially  the  same  conditions  and  laws ; 
and  consequently,  that  any  reliable  light  which  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  state  of  spirits  disembodied,  would  naturally  reflect  itself  upon 

*  In  a  letter  lately  received  by  the  editor  from  a  friend  and  relative,  now  a  miftsionary 
in  Siatn,  the  writer  remarks  that  a  butterfly,  in  the  language  o(  the  natives  of  that  conn- 
tijr,  i«  indicated  by  two  terms  signiiying  **  n  «p'mV«xob«." 
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the  conditions  of  the  spirits  sojourning  in  flesh ;  just  as  the  more 
we  know  of  the  butterfly  as  a  butterfly,  when  releas^  from  its  gro- 
velling shell,  the  more  we  know  of  it  in  its  rudimental  germ  within 
the  primitive  organism.  Of  this  advantage  we  deem  ourselves  to  be 
possessed  by  means  of  the  special  revelations  made  through  a  chosen 
instrument  to  the  Lord's  New  Church.  Through  this  medium  we  are 
instructed  in  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  angelic  ideas  and 
those  of  the  spiritual  man,  when  acting  upon  the  contents  of  the  inspir- 
ed Word.  **  That  the  Word  is  spiritual,"  says  Swedenborg, "  is  known, 
but  its  spiritual  does  not  appear  in  the  letter,  for  in  the  letter  it  is 
worldly,  especially  in  the  historical  parts ;  but  when  it  is  read  by 
man,  the  worldly,  which  is  therein,  becomes  spiritual  in  the  spiritual 
world,  that  is,  with  the  angels ;  for  they  cannot  think  otherwise  than 
spiritually  of  each  thing  contained  in  it."  But  as  an  entirely  accurate 
idea  of  what  we  mean  by  a  spiritual  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  grounds 
of  it,  is  extremely  desirable,  we  adduce  a  few  extracts  exhibiting  the 
matter  in  its  true  light. 

•'  If  you  will  believe  it,  the  very  interior  thought  ot  the  man  who  is  in  good 
is  in  the  internal  sense,  although  the  man  when  in  the  body  is  deeply  ignorant 
of  it,  for  the  internal  sense,  or  the  spiritual  sense,  which  is  of  the  interior 
thought,  falls,  without  his  knowing  ir^  into  material  and  sensual  ideas,  which 
partake  of  time  and  space,  and  of  such  things  as  exist  in  the  world,  and  thus 
It  does  not  appear  that  his  interior  thought  is  such ;  for  his  interior  thought  is 
of  a  quality  like  that  of  the  angels,  inasmuch  as  his  spirit  is  with  them  in  so- 
ciety. That  the  thought  of  the  man  who  is  in  good,  is  according  to  the  in- 
ternal sense,  may  be  manifest  from  this,  that  after  deatli,  when  he  comes  into 
heaven,  he  is  instantly,  without  any  information,  in  the  internal  sense ;  which 
would  in  no  wise  be  the  case,  unless  he  had  been  in  that  sense,  as  to  interior 
thought,  when  in  the  world.  The  cause  of  his  being  in  that  sense  is,  because 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  spiritual  things  and  natural,  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  there  is  not  the  smallest  thing  but  what  has  its  correspondence ;  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  the  interior  or  rational  mind  of  the  man  who  is  in  good  is 
in  the  spiritual  world,  cind  his  exterior  or  natural  mind  in  the  natural  world,  it 
must  need  be  that  each  mind  thinks,  but  the  interior  mind  spiritually,  and  the 
exterior  naturally,  and  that  the  spiritual  falls  into  the  natural,  and  they  act  as 
one  bv  correspondence.  That  the  interior  mind  of  man,  whereof  the  ideas  of 
thougnt  are  called  intellectual,  and  are  said  to  be  immaterial,  does  not  think 
irom  the  expression  of  anv  language,  consequently  not  from  natural  forms, 
may  be  manifest  to  him  who  can  reflect  concerning  tliem  :  for  he  can  think  in 
a  moment  what  he  can  scarcely  utter  in  an  hour,  thus  by  universals,  which 
comprehend  in  them  very  many  singiilars.  Those  ideas  of  thought  are  spirit- 
ual ;  and  no  other,  when  the  Word  is  read,  than  as  is  the  internal  sense ;  al- 
though man  is  ignorant  of  this,  by  reason,  as  was  said,  because  those  spiritual  • 
ideas,  by  influx  into  the  natural,  present  natural  ideas,  and  thus  the  spiritual 
ideas  do  not  appear ;  insomuch  that  man  believes,  unless  he  have  been  in- 
structed, that  there  is  no  spiritual  but  what  in  quality  is  Uke  the  natural,  yea, 
that  he  thinks  in  the  spirit  no  otherwise  than  as  he  speaks  in  the  body ;  in 
such  manner  does  the  natural  overshadow  the  spiritual." — A.  C.  5614. 

•*  The  internal  sense  of  the  Word  is  principally  for  those  who  are  in  the  other 
life ;  they,  when  tliey  are  with  the  man  who  is  reading  the  Word,  perceive  it 
according  to  tlie  internal  sense,  but  not  according  to  the  external  sense,  for 
they  understand  no  human  expressions,  but  only  the  sense  of  the  expressions, 
ana  this  not  according  to  the  natural  thoughts  of  man,  but  accordmg  to  his 
thoughts  which  are  spiritual :  into  this  spiritual  sense  the  natural  sense,  which 
is  with  man,  is  instantly  transmuted,  comparatively  as  one  turns  the  language 
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of  another  into  his  own,  which  is  difiisrent,  which  is  done  suddenly ;  thus 
the  sense  of  human  natural  thought  is  transmuted  into  spiritual,  for  spiritual 
language  or  speech  is  proper  to  the  angels,  but  natural  b  proper  to  the  man : 
that  the  transmutation  as  it  were  of  one  languaj^e  into  another  is  so  sndden, 
is  because  there  is  a  correspondence  of  all  and  smgle  things  which  are  in  the 
natural  world  with  those  which  are  in  the  spiritual  world." — A,  C.  6648. 

'<  The  sense  of  the  letter  in  most  places  has  respect  to  persons,  and  also 
mentions  them,  but  the  truly  spiritual  sense  is  altogether  without  respect  to 
persons ;  for  the  angels,  who  are  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  in  every- 
thing which  they  think  and  speak,  have  not  any  idea  of  person  or  of  place, 
inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  person  or  of  place  limits  and  confines  the  thoughts, 
and  thereby  renders  them  natural ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  the  idea  is 
abstracted  irom  persons  and  places ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  have  intelli- 
ffeuce  and  wisdom,  and  that  angelic  intelligence  and  wisdom  are  inef&ble  : 
for  man,  so  long  as  he  lives  in  the  world,  is  in  natural  thought,  and  natural 
thought  derives  its  ideas  from  persons,  places,  times,  and  things  material, 
which,  if  they  were  taken  away  from  man,  his  thought  which  comes  to  per- 
ception would  perish,  for  he  comprehends  nothing  without  those  things ;  out 
angelic  thought  is  without  ideas  derived  from  persons,  places,  times,  and 
things  material ;  hence  it  is  that  angelic  thought  and  speech  is  ineffable,  and 
also  incomprehensible  to  man.  The  man,  however,  who  has  lived  in  the 
world  a  life  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  of  charity  towards  his  neighbor,  after  his 
departure  out  of  the  world  comes  into  that  inefTable  intelligence  ana  wisdom, 
for  his  interior  mind,  which  is  the  mind  itself  of  his  spirit,  is  then  opened, 
and  in  such  case  the  man,  when  he  becomes  an  angel,  thinks  and  speaks 
irom  that  mind,  and  consequently  thinks  and  speaks  such  things  as  he  could 
not  utter  or  comprehend  in  the  world :  every  man  has  such  a  spiritual  mind, 
which  is  like  to  the  angelic  mind :  but  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  there 
speaks,  sees,  hears,  and  perceives  by  tlie  material  body,  it  lies  hid  within  the 
natural  mind,  or  lives  -above  that  mind,  and  what  man  therein  thinks,  he  is 
altogether  ignorant  of  ^  for  the  thought  of  that  mind  then  flows  into  the  natural 
znind^  and  there  limits  itself,  closes,  and  presents  itself  to  be  seen  and  per- 
ceived. Man  knows  not,  whilst  he  continues  in  the  body  in  this  world,  that 
he  possesses  inwardly  such  a  mind,  in  which  are  contained  angelic  wisdom 
and  intelligence,  because  as  was  said,  all  tilings  which  there  engage  attention 
flow  into  the  natural  mind,  and  thus  become  natural  according  to  correspond- 
ences. These  things  are  said  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  what  is  the 
quality  of  the  Word  in  the  spiritual  sense,  wlieu  that  sense  is  altogether  ab- 
stracted from  persons  and  places,  that  is,  from  such  things  as  derive  their 
quality  from  what  is  material  pertaining  to  the  body  and  the  world.'^ — A.  E. 

In  making  our  deductions  from  the  principle  above  affirmed  and 
illustrated,  we  see  nothing  that  makes  incredible  the  assertion  of  a 
spiritual  sense  couched  under  the  names  of  kingdoms,  cities,  and  men 
occurring  in  the  Word.  Even  in  common  parlance  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  speak  of  the  true  church  under  the  denomination  of 
"Zion,"  and  of  the  false  under  tliat  of  "Babylon."  A  spiritual  im- 
port is  couched  under  the  terms  in  both  instances,  and  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  no  violence  in  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Why 
then  should  not  a  principle  which  holds  here  hold  in  thousands  of 
other  cases  ?  In  a  word,  why  should  not  Swedcnborg's  statement 
in  the  following  passages  be  regarded  as  perfectly  reasonable  and 
Bound? 

"In  the  spiritual  world,  or  in  heaven,  persons  do  not  come  under  the  mind*s 
view,  but  things,  for  persons  limit  the  idea,  and  concentre  it  to  something 
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finite,  whereas  things  do  not  limit  and  concentre,  but  extend  it  to  the  infinite, 
thus  to  the  Lord.  Thence  also  it  is,  that  not  any  person,  which  is  named  in 
the  Word,  is  perceived  in  heaven,  but  instead  thereof  the  thing  which  is  re- 
presented by  that  person,  so  neither  any  people  or  nation,  but  the  quality 
thereof.  Yea,  further,  not  a  single  historical  of  the  Word  concerning  person, 
nation,  and  people,  is  at  all  known  in  heaven,  consequently  neither  is  it  Known 
teho  Abraham  is,  who  Isaac,  wfio  Jacob,  who  the  Israelitish  people,  and  who 
the  Jewish  nation,  but  it  is  there  perceived  what  Abraham  is,  what  Isaac, 
tpAaf  Jacob,  what  the  Israelitish  people,  what  the  Jewish  nation,  and  so  in 
all  other  cases ;  hence  the  angelic  speech  is  respectively  unlimited  and  also 
nmversal."— -ii.  C.  5225. 

"In  the  internal  sense  persons  and  words  are  not  reflected  on,  but  only  their 
signification.  In  heaven  they  do  not  know  (in  reading^  the  Word)  who  Lot  is, 
but  the  quality  represented  by  him.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the  name  signifies 
the  quality  ofany  person^  it  comprehends  in  one  complex  whatever  is  in  him; 
for  in  heaven  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  name  of  any  one,  but  when  any  one 
is  named,  or  when  the  term  *'  name'*  is  mentioned,  there  is  presented  the  idea 
of  the  person's  quality,  or  of  all  things  which  are  his,  which  are  with  him, 
and  are  in  him.— J.  C.  1434,  2009. 

*'  Names,  countries,  nations,  and  the  like,  are  not  at  all  known  to  those  who 
are  in  heaven ;  they  have  no  idea  of  such  things,  but  of  the  realities  signified 
therebv.  It  is  from  the  internal  sense  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  lives,  this 
sense  oeing  like  the  soul,  of  which  the  external  sense  is  as  it  were  the  body ; 
and  the  case  with  the  Word  is  as  with  man ;  when  his  body  dies,  then  his 
soul  lives,  and  when  the  soul  lives  then  he  is  no  longer  acquainted  with  the 
things  that  relate  to  the  body  :  thus  when  he  comes  amongst  the  angels,  he 
knows  not  what  the  Word  is  in  its  literal  sense,  but  only  what  it  is  in  its 
soul.  Such  was  the  man  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church ;  were  he  living  at  this 
day  on  earth,  and  were  he  to  read  the  Word,  he  would  not  at  all  remain  in  the 
sense  of  the  letter,  but  it  would  be  as  if  he  did  not  see  it,  but  only  the  internal 
sense  abstracted  from  tlie  letter,  and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  if  the  letter  had 
no  existence ;  thus  he  would  dwell  in  the  life  or  soul  of  the  Word.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  every  part  of  the  Word,  even  with  the  historicals,  which  are 
altogether  such  as  they  are  related ;  but  yet  not  even  the  minutest  word  is 
given,  which  does  not  in  the  internal  sense  involve  arcana,  which  never  be- 
come apparent  to  those  who  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the  histOMcal  con- 
text."—-!. C.  1143. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  particnlar  theme  of  our  present  dis- 
cussion is  obvious.  To  a  spiritual  idea  the  names  Israel^  Judah^  Ja- 
cob^  Jerusalem^  Zion^  &c.,  so  far  from  denoting  the  veritable  persons 
and  places  indicated  thereby,  assume  normally  and  necessarily  a 
a  representative  significancy,  which  is  to  the  letter  what  the  soul  is 
to  the  body.  On  the  same  ground  the  predictions  respecting  both  the 
captivity  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  in  fact  the  his- 
tory of  its  whole  career,  couch  under  them  an  esoteric  sense  and  scope 
applicable  primarily  and  predominantly  to  the  Christian  Church  und 
the  Christian  man,  who  is  individually  a  compend  of  the  Church. 
How  far  and  in  what  sense  a  literal  accomplishment  is  to  be  affirm- 
ed in  connexion  with  the  spiritual  will  be  hereafter  considered.  What 
we  now  assert  is,  that  to  a  spiritual  state  of  mind  the  spiritual  sense 
is  the  sense  of  the  Word — the  sense  that  is  present  and  paramount 
above  every  other. 

We  cannot  of  course  anticipate  anything  else  than  that  the  view 
now  advanced  will  be  denied  and  rejected  as  the  mere  dreaming  var 
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garies  of  a  distempered  brain,  or  a  string  of  ansapported  assamptions. 
But  we  would  fain  interrogate  skepticism  as  to  sucn  a  rejection.  Wkp 
should  this  view  of  the  subject  be  deemed  unwortiiy  of  notice  ?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  man  possesses  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  sensnal  nature  f 
Is  it  not  the  native  effect  of  regeneration  to  open  or  unfold  this  na- 
ture ?  Is  there  not  a  spiritual  world  replete  with  objects  and  verities 
with  which  this  spiritual  element  becomes  more  and  more  conversant^ 
till  at  length,  when  separated  from  the  body,  it  merges  into  the  midst 
of  them  ?  Will  Mr.  L.,  or  any  one  claiming  the  name  of  Christian, 
deny  this  ?  But  if  this  be  the  truth,  what  is  there  in  the  above  repre- 
sentations of  Swedenborg  that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent 
with  it,  or  that  does  not  in  fact  grow  legitimately  out  of  it  f  Can  we 
rationally  conceive  that  the  truth  respecting  the  operations  of  this 
spiritual  principle  should  be  other  than  that  which  he  has  stated? 
If  the  asserted  phenomena,  laws,  and  conditions  of  the  spiritual  world 
do  refer  themselves  to  a  psychological  basis  inwrought  in  the  veiy 
constitution  of  man,  what  fair  objection  lies  against  the  enunciation 
of  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  above  presented  T  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  we  conclude,  and  let 
any  candid,  reflecting  man  pronounce  whether  it  be  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  most  rational  ideas  which  we  can  form  of  the  actings 
of  the  spiritual  nature  in  its  relations  to  a  spiritual  revelation. 

*^  Inasmuch  as  at  this  day  it  is  altogether  unknown  that  in  the  Word  there 
is  an  internal  sense,  yea,  what  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  is,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  say  a  few  words  further  concerning  it.  The  ideas  of  the  thought  of 
angels  are  not  natural,  such  as  are  the  ideas  of  the  thought  of  men,  but  they 
are  spiritual ;  nevertheless  the  quality  of  their  spiritual  ideas  can  hardly  be 
comprehended  by  man,  except  by  interior  thought  and  reflection  on  the  first 
rudiments  of  their  thoughts,  which,  that  they  are  without  expression  of  speech, 
is  known  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  such  that  man  can  in  a  mo- 
ment comprehend  more  things  than  he  is  able  to  express  by  speech  in  any 
given  time ;  these  ideas  of  thought  appertain  to  his  spirit ;  but  the  ideas  of 
thought  which  man  comprehends,  and  which  fall  into  expressions,  are  natural; 
and  by  the  learned  are  called  material ;  whereas  the  former  or  interior  ideas 
are  called  spiritual,  and  by  the  learned  immaterial ;  into  these  ideas  man 
comes  after  death,  when  he  becomes  a  spirit,  and  by  these  ideas  he  conso- 
ciates  in  discourse  with  other  spirits.  There  is  a  correspondence  between 
these  ideas  and  the  former,  and  by  correspondence  the  former  are  turned  into 
these,  or  spiritual  ideas  into  natural,  when  man  speaks.  This  is  not  known  to 
man»  because  he  does  not  reflect  upon  it,  and  no  others  are  capable  of  reflect- 
ing upon  it,  but  those  who  think  interiorly,  that  is,  who  think  in  their  spirit 
abstractedly  from  the  body;  sensual  men  are  utterly  unable  to  do  this.  -.Now 
since  there  is  correspondence  between  spiritual  thought  and  natural,  and  since 
the  angels  are  in  spiritual  thought,  lience  the  angels  perceive  spiritually  what 
man  perceives  naturally,  and  this  in  an  instant  without  any  reflection  on  the 
dift'erence ;  this  is  eflected  principally  when  man  reads  the  Word,  or  when  he 
Uiinks  from  the  Word,  for  the  Word  is  so  written,  that  there  is  correspondence 
in  all  and  singular  things.  As,  for  example,  when  man  reads  these  words  of 
the  Lord  in  Matthew,  *  After  the  affliction  of  those  days  the  sun  shall  be  ob- 
scured, and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  hea- 
ven, and  the  virtues  of  the  heavens  shall  be  moved  ;  then  shall  appear  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn  ;  and 
they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  virtue  and 
glory,'  xxi  v.  29,  30.  These  words  the  angels  apperceive  altogether  otherwise 
than  man ;  by  the  sun  which  shall  be  obscured  they  do  not  apperceive  the 
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Sim,  but  love  to  the  Lord ;  by  the  moon  they  do  not  apperceive  the  moon,  but 
ftith  lu  the  Lord :  uor  by  stars,  stars,  but  the  kuowledges  of  good  and  truth; 
by  the  Son  of  Man  they  apperceive  the  Lord  as  to  Divine  Truth;  by 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  all  the  truths  of  the  Church;  by  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
they  apperceive  the  Word  in  the  sense  of  the  letter ;  and  by  virtue  and  glory, 
the  Word  in  the  internal  sense.  Into  this  understanding  of  those  words  the 
•ngels  come  in  an  instant  from  correspondence,  when  man  reads  them ;  nor 
do  they  know  that  man  thinks  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  of  the  stars,  of  the 
donds  of  heavpn,  &c.,  the  reason  is,  because  the  angels  are  in  a  spiritual  idea, 
and  a  spiritual  idea  is  such,  that  the  things  which  are  of  nature  are  turned 
into  thmgs  of  heavenly  light,  which  is  the  Divine  Truth  from  the  Lord. 
Another  reason  why  the  angels  so  perceive  the  Word,  when  man  reads  it,  is 
because  angels  are  attendant  on  men,  and  dwell  in  tlieir  affections ;  and  be- 
cause man  as  to  his  spirit  is  in  society  with  spirits,  and  as  to  interior  thought, 
which  is  spiritual,  with  the  angels  of  heaven.  Hence  also  man  has  the  facul- 
ty of  thinkmg.  These  observations  are  intended  to  show  what  the  internal 
sense  of  the  Word  is,  or  what  the  interior  things  of  the  Word,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  worship  are,  which  are  called  celestial  and  spiritual  things." — A,  C. 
10,604. 

The  fuller  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  the  scope  of  Mr.  L.'s 

interpretation  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  destiny  of  Israel,  will 

be  dwelt  upon  in  our  next. 

^  G.  R 

( To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE   11. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  PHENOMENA. 

Fbom  a  note  accompanying  the  ensuing  communication  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  the  record  of  a  veritable  experience,  and  the  writer  is  desirous  of 
some  suggestions  enabling  him  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
visitation  and  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  it.  We  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  satisfy  our  correspondent — certainly  not  if  he  is  disposed  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  kind  of  ghostly  monition  of  which  the  present  is  a  specimen. 
The  facts  detailed  indicate  to  us  an  exceedingly  morbid  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  attended  with  a  consequent  opening,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
spiritual  senses,  but  in  a  disorderly  way.  It  is  like  opening  a  postern  in  a  be- 
sieged citadel  into  which  the  enemy  rushes  like  a  flood.  That  such  an  infest- 
ation, however,  might  be  overruled  for  good  in  the  final  issue,  we  have  no 
doubt;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  spirit  of  a  pious  and  devoted  mother  may 
have  succeeded,  in  its  approach,  to  these  infernal  visitants  and  have  insinuated 
its  gentle  counsels  and  uttered  its  mournful  warnings  to  the  inner  ear  of  her 
son.  But  she  could  have  had  but  little  satisfaction  in  entering  the  interior 
chambers  of  the  soul  through  sitek  a  door,  and  if  her  happiness  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, no  efforts  would  be  spared  to  close  it  by  a  course  of  strenuous  self-sub- 
jection and  earnest  looking  to  the  Lord. 

The  events  related  in  the  following  narrative  occurred  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  month  of  September  and  in  the  city  of  New- York*  Sttw^^ 
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with  their  singularity,  I  noted  them  down  within  a  short  time  afte; 
their  occurrence,  and  now  offer  them  to  thtf  consideration  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  our  complex  and  mysterious  organization. 

Omitting  then  all  preceding  circumstances,  let  me  saV|  that  havinrl 
spent  the  hours  of  a  bright  ^ptember  day  in  traversing  the  grett^l 
thoroughfares  of  the  city  in  quest  at  once  of  exercise  and  of  the  amuse-J 
ment  found  in  watching  the  aspect  and  movements  of  the  busy 
throngs,  I  went  to  my  lodging  somewhat  early  in  the  evening,  more 
than  usually  fatigued,  but,  so  far  as  I  knew,  in  my  ordinary  state  of 
health.  The  remains  of  twilight  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  just  rising  .. 
moon  on  the  other,  made  it  considerably  light  abroad,  and  I  stood  for  ' 
some  moments,  looking  from  my  chamber  window  towards  the  gold- 
tinted  West  and  listening  to  the  manifold  hum  of  the  mighty  city. 
While  standing  thus,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  sounds  of  which  I 
despair  giving  any  adequate  or  definite  notion  by  words^  though  at 
the  distance  of  some  years,  every  particular  concerning  them  is  fieih  . 
in  my  mind  as  at  first.  At  one  moment  there  were  murmurs,  as  of  f 
the  voices  of  several  persons  talking  rapidly  together,  interrupted  of-  J 
casionally  by  a  loud,  discordant  laugh,  in  the  tones  of  which  was  an  [ 
inexplicable  something  that  caused  an  involuntary  shudder.  The 
substance  of  this  talk  1  could  not  at  first  catch.  At  another  moment^ 
I  could  hear  a  single  strong  voice  repeating  several  times  without  in- 
termission what  seemed  to  be  the  same  sentence  in  a  measured  sort 
of  chant,  and  in  what  was  so  chanted  I  could  hear  my  own  name,  as 
also  something  relating  to  myself.  I  was  so  startled  at  this  strange  oc- 
currence (and  alarmed  too,  I  may  as  well  admit),  that  I  strove  to  make 
out  that  it  was  but  the  noises  of  the  city  I  thus  heard,  especially  those 
of  a  nigh-neighboring  bowling-alley,  which  sent  forth  a  host  of  dis- 
cordant clamors,  with  small  cessation  by  day  or  by  night,  and  to  ex- 
plain away  the  apparent  utterance  of  my  own  name,  as  a  mere  trick 
of  fancy  acted  on  by  disordered  nerves.  But,  after  listening  sotoc 
time  with  the  utmost  attention,  I  ascertained  that  the  sounds  in  ques- 
tion did  not  come  from  the  bowling-alley  or  from  any  other  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  I  did  not  mistake  in  supposing  I  heard  in  them  both 
my  own  name  and  remarks  concerning  myself.  I  could  not,  however, 
determine  what  direction  they  came  from,  or  whether  their  origin  was 
out  of  doors  or  within.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to  come  as  much  from 
one  quarter  as  another,  and  the  impression  they  made  upon  me  was 
(as  nearly  as  I  can  describe  it)  that  they  had  no  relation  to  locality^ 
and  were  not  in  space  at  all. 

As  I  gave  them  this  increased  attention,  the  sounds  grew  more  dis- 
tinct and  more  intelligible,  and  I  was  able  to  hear  perfectly  thesubstance 
of  conversations,  alternatini^  at  intervals  \vith  the  measured  chant 
above  mentioned,  intermingled  with  peals  of  laughter  so  dissonant 
and  grating,  so  overflowing  with  malignity  in  its  tones,  that  my  blood 
perforce  ran  cold  as  I  listened.  Again  and  again  I  thrust  my  head 
from  the  window  and  strained  my  hearing  with  the  hope  of  finding 
that  it  was  from  a  human  source  these  noises  came,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  myriad  various  sounds  of  the  city  might  all  be  distinguish- 
ed as  usualy  but  ^i^^e  were  separate  and  different  from  them  alL  After 
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influence  on  your  lot  7  What  folly  then,  what  absolute  idiocy,  to 
struggle  longer  against  your  nature^  for  evil  is  your  nature,  and  the 
sooner  an^  more  completely  you  yield  to  its  promptings,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  you  and  with  you  !  There  is  always  a  pleasure  in  action 
which  is  suited  to  one's  nature,  when  it  is  spontaneous,  full  and  un- 
impeded by  internal  clash  and  jar.  Taste  this  pleasure — be  yourself 
^De  evil  heartily  and  wholly — and  fight  no  longer,  as  aforetime, 
against  your  own  essentia]  being  I  Have  you  not  ibes  and  ill-wishers 
enough  already,  that  you  must  also  be  your  own  enemy  ?" 

Reader,  I  have  given  you  some  portion  of  the  substance  of  what 
was  thus  strangely  urged  upon  me.  But  I  have  not  (for  it  was  beyond 
my  ability)  given  you  the  manner.  Not  in  my  prosing,  unemphatic 
continuity  of  speech,  but  in  curt,  pungent  ejaculations,  steeped  in  a 
liellish  subtlety,  and  hurled  with  electric  force,  the  above  train  of 
thought  was  pressed  upon  me,  along  with  a  recapitulation  of  all  my 
life's  errors  of  deed,  thought,  and  desire,  painted  in  night-black  hues, 
and  a  delineation  of  my  present  shattered  fortunes  and  of  the  hopeless 
future  stretching  before  me ;  pressed  upon,  me  too,  as  I  lay  there 
wearied  and  aching  in  body  from  head  to  foot,  and  depressed,  discon- 
solate, and  lonely  in  spirit.  There  was,  moreover,  a  seeming  of  plaus^ 
Srility  in  this  train  of  considerations,  inasmuch  as  in  my  calmest  mo- 
ments I  could  not  help  feeling  wounded  at  the  grievous  wrong  I  knew 
had  been  done  me  by  calumnious  tongues  and  the  foully  ucgust  esti- 
mate quite  generally  put  upon  me  by  many  who  had  the  means  of 
knowing  better  ;  neither  was  I  at  any  time  able  to  trace  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  my  brilliant  early  hopes,  in  the  gloom  that  now  spread 
sioond  and  before  me,  to  any  errors  of  mine  at  all  adequate  to  pro- 
duce such  results.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  then,  that  the  mingling 
of  so  much  of  tnUh  with  this  preternatural  sophistry  and  falsehood 
must  have  given  the  latter  a  power  not  its  own  over  my  now  exacer- 
bated, perturbed  and  morbid  feelings. 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  help  shuddering,  as  I  recall  the  night  I  lay 
there,  the  seeming  object  of  the  fierce  attacks  of  a  throng  of  subtle 
fiends,  assaulting  me  with  the  weapons  of  my  own  past  errors,  weak- 
nesses, and  sins,  and  I  the  while  outwearied,  exhausted  and  bewilder- 
ed by  the  strangeness  of  such  an  experience.  Exhausted  and  bewil- 
dered, however,  as  I  was,  I  did  urge  in  my  defence,  that  to  one  prin- 
dple  I  had  never,  through  all  temptations  and  vicissitudes,  proved  re- 
creant, and  that  one  was  love  to  my  fellow-men.  Overborne  and 
clamored  down,  I  still  clung,  like  the  drowning  man  to  his  plank,  to 
the  one  remembrance,  that  I  had  never  retaliated  upon  or  striven  to 
harm  even  those  who  had  (as  I  deemed)  wronged  me  most  cruelly, 
but  had  ever  cast  from  me,  as  a  deadly  poison,  all  feelings  of  hate, 
bitterness  and  even  contempt,  be  they  aroused  by  whatever  cause ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  bad  habitually  endeavored,  to  the  mea- 
ware  of  my  abilitj%  to  benefit  all  wearing  human  shape  without  refer- 
ence to  what  might  be  called  their  deservings.  But  even  this  re- 
membrance I  was  not  suffered  to  repose  on  unassaulted.  The  sup- 
port it  might  have  given  me,  my  fiendish  assailants  strove  to  pluck 
hook  me  by  every  species  of  open  charge  and  indirect  insinuation. 
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"  Why  struggle  longer,''  urged  they,  **  against  your  evils^  as  you 
childishly  name  them  ?    Of  what  avail  have  been  the  thousand,  thou- 
sand prayers  you  have  poured  forth  for  pardon  of  your  derelictions  ; 
for  strength  to  resist  the  wrong  and  cleave  to  the  right ;  for  ability  to 
overcome  the  tendencies  leading  you  astray  and  to  tread  the  onward, 
upward  path  conducting  to  heaven  and  to  Grod  7    What  iota  of  bene- 
fit have  you  drawn  from  the  myriad  instances  of  self-abnegation  and 
seli-restraint,  which  have  cost  you  so  dear  ;  from  the  many  long  yean 
of  effort  you  have  made  to  serve  God  and  benefit  your  iellow-men ; 
from  the  energetic,  persistent,  unwearied  endeavors  you  have  put 
forth,  year  after  year,  to  conform  your  thoughts,  feelings,  and  inclina- 
tions to  the  precepts  of  Him  who  bears  the  name  of  the  Son  of  (Jod  ? 
What  have  all  these  things  availed?     Do  those  fellow-men  of  j'ours^ 
for  whose  good  you  have  so  labored,  esteem  or  love  you  for  all  the 
kindly,  disinterested  acts  you  have  wrought  in  their  behalf,  for  the 
long  years  of  virtuous  endeavor  and  incessant  self-denial,  to  which 
your  consciousness  bears  witness  ?    Bethink  yourself  1    Who  are  they 
that  have  caused  you  most  suifering  and  sorrow,  and  from  whom  you 
have  proved  the  darkest  ingratitude  and  wrong  ?     Is  it  not  precisely 
those,  on  whom  you  have  heaped  benefits  mountain-high ;  to  whom 
you  have  rendered  a  devotion  the  longest-continued,  and  the  most  ab- 
solutely self-forgetting ;  on  whom,  in  fact,  you  have  lavished  your 
heart  and  life,  as  though  they  belonged  not  to  yourself,  for  any  other 
purpose  ?     Bethink  yourself  !     Where  are  they  who  have  even  re- 
cognized the  existence  in  you  of  self-denial  and  virtuous  endeavor  ?  Is 
it  those  who  adjudge  your  quality  and  pronounce  upon  your  character 
from  single,  insulated,  rare-occurring  acts,  instead  of  the  uniform 
tenor  of  your  life  ?  who  look  on  montfis  of  reproachless  purity,  devot- 
ed to  the  zealous  service  of  good  with  uimoticing  dumbness,  but  catch 
up  and  trumpet  abroad  with   clamorous,  unmitigated  censure  the 
lapses  of  moments^  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  occurring  or 
under  what  resistless  pressure  of  instigation  ?     In  one  word,  so  far  as 
concerns  your  present  social  position  and  your  estimation  among  men, 
what  avails  it,  that  from  early  childhood  it  has  been  your parftniouni 
aim  and  striving  to  govern  your  life  by  the  law  of  right  at  whatever 
cost,  instead  of  following  inclination  whether  w^rong  or  right  ? 

*'  Of  what  avail,  too,  have  been  your  endlessly  reiterated  praj^ers  to 
God  ?  Has  He  given  you  the  strerigth  you  besought  to  preserve  you 
from  every  lapse  into  error  and  all  dereliction  of  his  commands,  and 
to  enable  you  to  tread  without  deviation  the  narrow  path  He  pre- 
scribes ?  Baffled  in  the  leading  purposes,  and  disappointed  in  all  the 
fondest  hopes  of  your  life  ;  robbed  of  the  very  things  your  heart  held 
dearest,  and  from  home  and  home's  ties  and  a  compassing  multitude  of 
relations  sent  forth  a  tieless,  lone  wanderer  over  earth's  face  ;  in  fine, 
made  the  victim  of  a  multiplicity  and  complication  of  ill  fortunes,  wearing 
rather  the  aspect  of  a  malign,  peculiar  doom,  than  of  ithe  average  lot  of 
mankind,  how  can  you,  of  all  mortal  beingg,  fancy  that  God  listens  to 
and  heeds  your  petitions  ?  What  one  circumstance  is  there  in  your 
condition  and  prospects  intimating  that  His  favor  rests  with  you,  or 
that  your  prayers  and  eilbrts  exert,  or  ever  Iiave  exerted^  the  slightest 
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inflaence  on  yonr  lot  7  What  folly  then,  what  absolute  idiocy,  to 
straggle  longer  against  your  nature^  for  evil  is  yonr  nature,  and  the 
sooner  an^  more  completely  you  yield  to  its  promptings,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  you  and  with  you  !  There  is  always  a  pleasure  in  action 
which  is  suited  to  one's  nature,  when  it  is  spontaneous,  full  and  un- 
impeded by  internal  clash  and  jar.  Taste  this  pleasure — be  yourself 
— oe  evil  heartily  and  wholly — and  fight  no  longer,  as  aforetime, 
against  your  own  essential  being  I  Have  you  not  foes  and  ill-wishers 
enough  already,  that  you  must  also  be  your  own  enemy  ?" 

Reader,  I  have  given  you  some  portion  of  the  substance  of  what 
was  thus  strangely  urged  upon  me.  But  I  have  not  (for  it  was  beyond 
my  ability)  given  you  the  manner.  Not  in  my  prosing,  unemphatic 
continuity  of  speech,  but  in  curt,  pungent  ejaculations,  steeped  in  a 
hellish  subtlety,  and  hurled  with  electric  force,  the  above  train  of 
thought  was  pressed  upon  me,  along  with  a  recapitulation  of  all  my 
life's  errors  of  deed,  thought,  and  desire,  painted  in  night-black  hues, 
and  a  delineation  of  my  present  shattered  fortunes  and  of  the  hopeless 
future  stretching  before  me ;  pressed  upoa  me  too,  as  I  lay  there 
wearied  and  aching  in  body  from  head  to  foot,  and  depressed,  discon- 
solate, and  lonely  in  spirit.  There  was,  moreover,  a  seeming  of  plaus^ 
ibility  in  this  train  of  considerations,  inasmuch  as  in  my  calmest  mo- 
ments I  could  not  help  feeling  wounded  at  the  grievous  wrong  I  knew 
had  been  done  me  by  calumnious  tongues  and  the  foully  ucgust  esti- 
mate quite  generally  put  upon  me  by  many  who  had  the  means  of 
knowing  better  ;  neither  was  I  at  any  time  able  to  trace  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  my  brilliant  early  hopes- in  the  gloom  that  now  spread 
around  and  before  me,  to  any  errors  of  mine  at  all  adequate  to  pro- 
duce such  results.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  then,  that  the  mingling 
of  so  much  of  triUh  with  this  preternatural  sophistry  and  falsehood 
must  have  given  the  latter  a  power  not  its  own  over  my  now  exacer- 
bated, perturbed  and  morbid  feelings. 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  help  shuddering,  as  I  recall  the  night  I  lay 
there,  the  seeming  object  of  the  fierce  attacks  of  a  throng  of  subtle 
fiends,  assaulting  me  with  the  weapons  of  my  own  past  errors,  weak- 
nesses, and  sins,  and  I  the  while  outwearied,  exhausted  and  bewilder- 
ed by  the  strangeness  of  such  an  experience.  Exhausted  and  bewil- 
deredy  however,  as  I  was,  I  did  urge  in  my  defence,  that  to  one  prin- 
ciple I  had  never,  through  all  temptations  and  vicissitudes,  proved  re- 
creant, and  that  one  was  love  to  my  fellow-men.  Overborne  and 
clamored  down,  I  still  clung,  like  the  drowning  man  to  his  plank,  to 
the  one  remembrance,  that  I  had  never  retaliated  upon  or  striven  to 
harm  even  those  who  had  (as  I  deemed)  wronged  me  most  cruelly, 
but  had  ever  cast  from  me,  as  a  deadly  poison,  all  feelings  of  hate, 
bitterness  and  even  contempt,  be  they  aroused  by  whatever  cause ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  had  habitually  endeavored,  to  the  mea- 
sure of  my  ability,  to  benefit  all  wearing  human  shape  without  refer- 
ence to  what  might  be  called  their  deservhigs.  But  even  this  re- 
membrance I  was  not  sulFered  to  repose  on  uuassaulted.  The  sup. 
port  it  might  have  given  me,  my  fiendish  assailants  strove  to  pluck 
fixED  me  by  every  species  of  open  charge  and  indirect  insinuation. 
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My  forgivingness  and  kindliness,  said  they,  was  but  a  oonstitational 
caltousnesSf  apathy,  weakness,  which  could  not  be  quickened  into  Hjust 
wrath  and  merited  hate,  and  therefore  constituted  no  ground  of  ap- 
probation, neither  was  any  matter  of  deserving. 

I  felt  myself  growing  feeble  and  disheartened,  and  my  firmness 
giving  way  to  this  lengthened  series  of  storm  and  siege,  sap  and  minCi 
nor  do  I  know  whither  the  depraving  and  destroying  influence  at  work 
upon  me  might  have  borne  me,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  ar- 
rested the  course  things  were  taking.     At  the  very  moment,  when  I 
felt  most  worn  and  exhausted,  and  all  but  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  indeed  hopeless  for  me  to  strive  longer  for  the 
*  attainment  of  good,  for  that  my  place  was  with  the  foes  of  Grod,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  sooner  I  gave  over  a  bootless  struggle  and  surren- 
dered myself  unreservedly  to  evil  impulses,  the  wiser  I  should  be, — 
at  this  moment  I  heard  a  voice  utter  distinctly  the  words,  ^  Arouse 
and  defend  yourself!"     The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of 
my  window  (so  far  as  direction  could  be  predicated  of  it),  and  on  turn- 
ing thither  my  straining  gaze,  I  thought  I  discerned  a  shapeless,  sha- 
dowy something  cross  the  moonlight,  which  was  bright  vtdthoat,  and 
the  instant  after  I  felt,  I  knew  not  why,  that  another  being  was  in 
the  room  and  near  me.      Previously,  notwithstanding  my  impression, 
that  I  was  the  object  of  assault  to  a  troop  of  veritable  fiends^  I  had 
not  experienced  that  shuddering  awe,  which  I  had  always  imagined 
I  should  experience  at  a  visitation  from  the  Unseen  world.     But  now 
I  did  feel  it,  and  it  left  all  I  had  ever  imagined  far  behind.     A  thrill  of 
terror  passed  over  me  unlike,  both  in  degree  and  in  kind^  all  foregone 
experience,  and  utterly  beyond  the  grasp  of  words.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  for  a  moment,  my  blood  seemed  absolutely  to  ctirdle  in  its  chan- 
nels, and  the  functions  alike  of  soul  and  body  were  stricken  as  with 
palsy.     I  had  the  sensation,  as  if  my  hair  were  rising  erect,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  strenuous  effort,  that  I  could  draw  my  breath.     I  strove, 
however,  after  a  brief  interval  of  prostration,  to  rally  my  powers  and 
address  the*  unearthly  visitant.     For  some  moments,  my  chattering 
teeth  and  my  parched,  stiflened  lips  and  tongue  made  utterance  im- 

Sossible,  but  finally  I  succeeded  in  framing  the  question,  **  Is  it  yoii, 
lother  r*  I  cannot  tell  why  I  put  this  question,  or  why  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  my  deceased  parent  who  had  so  visited 
me,  but  thus  it  was.  After  listening  a  moment,  I  heard  the  reply, 
**yes."  [t  was  not  spoken  aloud,  but  in  a  whisper,  soft,  slow, 
and  solemn,  but  perfectly  distinct  and  as  audible  as  the  thunder's  own 
voice. 

This  visitation  lasted  (so  nearly  as  I  could  judge),  something  like  an 
hour.  I  cannot  recal  the  whole  that  occurred  or  was  said  during  this 
time,  or  the  order  in  which  it  occurred  and  was  said,  for  the  moments 
were  too  awful.  Much  however  I  do  perfectly  remember,  and  a  few 
particulars  I  will  note  down. 

The  spiritual  presence  appeared  to  be  stationed  upon  the  foot  of 

my  bed.      And  here  let  me  state  a  fact  which  perplexed  me  even 

more  than  the  rest,  if  that  were  possible.    While  conferring  with  my 

visitaDt,  I  felt  upon  my  lower  limbs  (which  were  denuded  on  account 

of  the  beat)  a  slight  breeze,  producing  ^^^V^able  sensation  ofcoofiieif. 
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Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring  abroad,  nor  did  I  experience  this  sen-* 

sation  anywhere  else  than  on  a  particular  portion  of  my  limbs,  but 
there  it  seemed  precisely  as  though  some  one  were  breathing  upon 
me,  inasmuch  as  the  coolness  came  and  went  at  intervals  corres- 
ponding to  the  expiration  and  inspiration  of  the  human  breath. 

I  asked  the  spirit,  if  she  were  tiappy  ?  "  Not  entirely  as  yet^^  was 
the  reply,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that  she  was  advancing  towards 
that  consummation.  I  questioned  her  upon  many  of  the  great,  mo- 
mentous topics  relating  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  and  espe- 
cially concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  signiticance  and  effects  of  his 
life  and  the  work  he  wrought.  I  distinctly  remember  that  specific 
answers  were  made  to  all  these  questions,  but  what  those  specific  an- 
swers were  has  eluded  my  grasp  (I  cannot  tell  why),  nor  could  I  recal 
them  the  very  day  following.  But  one  thing  was  left  behind  by  these 
answers  which  has  neither  been  obliterated  nor  even  weakened  by 
the  years  elapsed  between  that  awful  night  and  this  moment 
when  I  am  transcribing  the  record  made  shortly  after.  This  thing 
was  an  immeasurably  deepened  impression  concerning  the  magnitude 
and  the  momentousness  of  the  topics  to  which  my  queries  related. 
Human  life  and  man's  destiny  seemed  more  weighty  and  awful  than 
ever  before  in  moments  of  most  absorbing  thought  and  high- wrought 
feeling,  and  a  most  solemn  and  overwhelming  grandeur  and  mystery 
was  made  to  gather  round  the  name  and  office  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
here  I  may  mention,  that  the  result  of  the  entire  experiences  of  this 
night  was  an  infinitely  enhanced  impression  as  to  the  malign  nature 
and  intense  degree  of  the  evil  existing  in  the  universe.  I  was  appall- 
ed and  overwhelmed  by  the  revelations  made  of  the  extent  and  fran- 
tic inveteracy  of  the  hostility  to  the  Divine  Being  which  seemed 
to  burn  and  rage  in  that  sphere  of  the  unseen  world  wherewith  I 
was  then  connected.  All  I  had  ever  experienced  or  seen  or  read  of 
evil  was  faint,  was  good  itself,  when  compared  with  the  evil,  of  which 
I  thus  gained  an  impression. 

I  also  questioned  my  visitant  about  the  fidelity  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  several  persons,  in  whom  I  then  put  great  confidence.  Some 
of  the  replies  saddened  me,  as  they  bade  me  beware  of  some  whom  I 
had  trusted  unreservedly,  though  others  imparted  not  less  gladness  by 
confirming  the  faithfulness  of  those  in  whom  I  had  "  garnered  up  my 
heart."  Both  predictions,  or  rather  declarations  (I  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect), have  since  been  verified  by  facts. 

I  should  sooner  have  mentioned,  that  instantly  on  the  coming  of  the 
maternal  spirit,  the  assailant  fiends  ceased  their  mocking,  clamor- 
ous attacks,  and  removed  apparently  to  some  distance  from  me,  and 
I  should  have  supposed  they  had  departed  entirely  but  for  an  occa- 
sional brief  comment  on  the  conference  I  was  holding.  Such  com- 
ment, however,  was  made  in  a  subdued  manner,  as  though  a  restrain- 
ing influence  was  upon  them  with  which  they  were  unable  to  cope, 
and  a  protecting  power  about  me  which  they  could  not  break 
through. 

Another  notable  circumstance  was,  that  soon  after  the  coming  of 
the  spirit,  the  pain  I  was  suffering  through  every  p€irt  of  my  frame 
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began  to  snbside  and  ere  long  had  passed  wholly  away,  leaving  in 
its  stead  an  ease,  so  marked  as  to  amount  to  a  positive  sensation  of 
enjoyment.  On  asking  the  cause  of  this  surprising  change,  the  spirit 
answered,  "  It  is  my  love  for  you  which  has  removed  your  pains  and 
given  you  rest,  for  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  true  affection.^ 

But  after  a  considerable  interval  occupied  by  this  interview,  it 
seemed  that  sorrow  on  my  behalf  got  full  possession  of  my  compan- 
ion. Deep  grief-fraught  sighs  broke  incessantly  on  my  ear,  mingled 
with  lamentations  over  some  incidents  of  my  past  life.  At  last,  how- 
ever, sorrow  for  the  past  appeared  to  give  place  to  an  agonizing 
dread  of  some  calamity  awaiting  me  in  the  nigh  future,  for,  with  burst- 
ing sighs  and  bitter  sobs,  she  uttered  again  and  yet  again  the  single 
word  "  to-morrow  !  to-morrow  !**  and  as  often  as  she  thus  exclaimed, 
she  uttered  also  the  simple  injunction,  "be  good  !"  My  very  soul  was 
wrung  by  the  thought  that  I  had  caused  such  anguish  to  her  who 
had  endured  for  me  a  mother^s  pangs  and  performed  for  me  a  mo- 
ther's manifold  offices ;  nor  were  I  to  live  to  Methuselah's  age,  could 
I  ever  forget  the  agony  of  sorrow  with  which  she  referred  to  some 
event  lying  before  me,  or  the  anguished  earnestness  of  entreaty,  with 
which  she  bade  me  **  be  good."  Of  what  precise  nature  the  event 
was  which  she  foresaw  and  deplored  on  my  behalf,  was  not  specified. 
I  gathered  only  from  her  broken  exclamations,  that  it  was  some  ca- 
lamity of  that  crushiiig  description  that  endangered  ray  being  pros- 
trated by  it  beyond  the  probability  of  recovery.  She  intimated, 
however,  that  overborne  as  I  should  be  on  its  occurrence,  yet  one  per- 
son would  be  brave  and  kindly  enough  to  step  forward,  as  friend  and 
helper,  and  that  through  his  instrumentality,  unless  I  were  unpardon- 
ably  false  to  myself,  I  should  eventually  recover  reputation,  peace, 
and  prosperous  conditions.  I  may  here  mention,  that  a  series  of  ca- 
lamitous events  has  since  actually  befallen  me,  which  bear  a  general 
correspondence  to  what  were  thus  foreboded.  I  should  suppose  them 
to  be  the  identical  experiences  referred  to  by  my  visitant,  were  it  not 
that  their  magnitude  and  results  appear  to  me  scarce  adequate  to  ex- 
plain the  intensity  of  anguish  with  which  they  were  spoken  of. 

And  here  I  must  close,  though  much  as  this  narration  has  been 
drawn  out,  it  has  noted  but  a  small  portion  of  the  incidents  that 
crowded  the  hours  of  that  momentous  night. 

Ion. 


ARTICLE   III. 


:    THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  VI. 

« 

THE   ALTAR    OF   INCENSE. 

"  And  thoushalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense  upon :  of  shittim-wood 

shalt  thou  make  it.     A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the 

breadth  thereof;  four  square  shall  it  be ;  and  two  cubits  shaH  be  the 

height  thereof:  the  horns  thereof  E\ie\\\)^  oi  >Xi^  «^m<^.    And  thou  shalt 
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overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  the  top  thereof  and  the  sides  thereof  round 
about,  and  the  horns  thereof;  and  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  crown  of 
gold  round  about.  And  two  golden  rings  shalt  thou  make  to  it  under  the 
crown  of  it,  by  the  two  corners  thereof,  upon  the  two  sides  of  it  shalt  thou 
make  it ;  and  they  shall  be  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal. 
And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and  overlay  them 
with  gofd.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  before  the  mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  testimony,  where  I 
will"meet  with  thee.  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon  sweet  incense  every 
morning :  when  he  dresseth  the  lamps,  he  shall  bum  incense  upon  it. 
And  when  Aaron  lighteth  the  lamps  at  even,  he  shall  burn  incense 
upon  it :  a  perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord,  throughout  your  genera- 
tions. Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense  thereon,  nor  burnt-sacrifice, 
nor  meat-ofFering  ;  neither  shall  ye  pour  drink-oifering  thereon.  And 
Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in  a  year, 
with  the  blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  of  atonements  :  once  in  the  year 
shall  he  make  atonement  upon  it  throughout  your  generations :  it  is 
most  holy  unto  the  Lord." — Ex.  xxx.  1-10. 

The  original  denomination  is  n*nt3p  "ntop^a  roTJa,  mizbeah  miktar  keto] 
rethf  an  incense-altar  of  incense,  or  an  altar ,  a  perfumatory  of  perfume. 
Gr.  999tammptw  o»/ite/ior«u,  ail  altar  of  incense.  Chald.  "  Thou  shalt  make 
an  altar  to  offer  upon  it  incense  of  sweet  spices."  The  original  im- 
plies an  altar  on  which  odorous  substances  were  to  be  burnt  and  re- 
solved into  a  fragrant  and  grateful  fume.  In  the  subsequent  account 
of  its  construction,  Ex.  xxxvii.  25,  it  is  called  simply  an  '*  altar  of  in- 
cense," as  rendered  by  the  Greek  here,  and  in  Num.  iv.  1 1,  "  the  gol- 
den altar,"  as  the  other  covered  with  brass  was  called  "  the  brazen 
altar."  But  as  the  Hebrew  term  for  altar  (rt:T?3,  mizbeah^  from  rnt, 
zabahy  to  slay)^  legitimately  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  slain  sacrifices^ 
and  as  no  such  service  was  performed  upon  this,  it  is  for  distinction 
sake  termed  'ittpya,  miktar,  from  "ntop,  hatar,  to  fume,  to  fumigate,  to  make 
to  smoke.  The  practice  of  burning  incense  upon  altars  as  a  religious 
rite  is  to  traced  to  a  very  remote  antiquity ;  but  we  have  nothing  more 
ancient,  in  the  way  of  historic  record,  relative  to  this  custom,  than 
what  the  present  chapter  contains.  It  seems  scarcely  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  custom  originated  on  this  occasion  in  the  order  here 
prescribed.  Incense  altars  appear  in  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings,  and  when  it  was  required  to  be  compounded  "  after  tlie  art 
of  the  apothecary  (perfumer),"  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  this 
was  an  act  which  was  practised,  and  which  the  Israelites  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  Plutarch  moreover  assures  us,  that  the  Egyptians  offered 
incense  to  the  sun ;  resin  in  the  morning,  myrrh  at  noon,  and  about 
sunset  an  aromatic  compound  which  they  called  kypi.  But  the  cus- 
tom was  in  ancient  times  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt.  It  perv«id- 
ed  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  and  like  many  other  features  of  the 
Hebrew  worship,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Ancient  Church;  Qn 
this  point  Swedenborg  speaks  as  follows : — ^'*  Inasmuch  as  the 
fuming  of  incense  signified  such  things  as  are  elevated  upwards, 
and  are  accepted  by  the  Divine  (being),  therefore  also  they 
were  applied  by  the  Gentiles  in  their  religious  ceremonies;  that- 
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frankincense,  censers  (lAiirtduIa),  and  censers  (acen-(z),  were  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans,  and  amongst  other  nations,  is  known  from  his- 
tory ;  such  religious  ceremony  was  derived  from  the  ancient  Church, 
which  was  extended  through  several  regions  of  Asia,  as  through 
Syria,  Arabia,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Canaan ;  this  Church  had  been  a  rep- 
resentative Church,  thus  consisting  in  externals,  which  represented 
things  internal,  which  arc  celestial  and  spiritual  things ;  from  this 
Church  several  religious  cerennonies  were  translated  tc  the  nations 
round  about,  and  amongst  others  the  fumings  of  incensa  also ;  hence 
through  Greece  into  Italy  ;  in  like  manner  also  perpetual  Sre,  for  the 
guarding  of  which  chaste  virgins  were  appointed,  ^hom  they  called 
vestal  virgins."— -4.  C.  10,177. 

As  to  its  materials  and  form  this  altar  was  made,  Itko  the  arb,  of 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  When  it  is  said  to  have 
been  "four-square,"  the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  was,  as  a  whole,  of  a 
cubical  form,  but  that  upon  its  upper  and  under  surface  it  showed 
four  equal  sides.  It  was,  however,  twice  as  high  as  it  was  broad, 
bein^  twenty-one  inches  broad,  and  three  feet  six  inches  high.  From 
the  four  corner  posts  arose  four  }wrns  or  pinnacles,  doubtless  of  simi- 
lar form  to  those  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  which  were  covered  with 
gold  like  the  rest,  and  its  top  was  surrounded  with  aa  omameatal 
ledge  or  border  of  solid  gold,  here  called  "  a  crown,"  like  that  which 
adorned  the  upper  edges  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  of  the  table 
of  shew-bread.  Beneath  this  were  placed  two  golden  riag^  probably 
on  the  opposite  comers,  for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  it  on  staves 
during  the  marches  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  ailerwards  when 
removed  to  difierent  places  in  Canaan.  The  annexed  cut  will  give 
an  idea  of  its  form. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  branches  iasuing  from  the  trnnfc  of  the  can- 
dlestick, so  here  the  phrase  respecting  the  horns,  ■"  they  shall  be  of  tie 
same,"  properly  signifies  "  they  shall  be  of  it,  or  out  of  it ;"  i.  e.  of  the 
body  of  the  altar.  The  Ileb.  for  top  is  the  usual  word  for  roof,  and  im- 
plies that  its  top  was  fashioned  like  the  flat  roofs  of  eastern  houses. 
These  were  furnished  with  parapets,  battlements,  or  balustrades,  to 
which  the  border  or  crown  of  the  altar  bore,  on  a  small  scale,  a 
striking  resemblance.  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  "x-p"'  hearth,  and 
theL&t.  Vulg.  "  Craticula,"  grate,  is  entirely  erroneous^  aa  the  original 
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iTOrd  13  different  from  that  applied  to  the  grate  of  the  brazen  altar, 
u>d  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of  cleansing  the  altar  from 
isbes,  or  of  anything  to  receive  them.  The  incense  was  not  bamt 
opon  a  grate,  bttt  in  91  golden  censer,  which  was  placed,  filled  with 
finals,  apon  the  altar,  so  that  no  asfaea  or  refuse  whatever  fell  upon 
the  altar.  The  term  in  the  originBl  for  tides  denotes  walls,  as  if  a 
deaigned  analogy  were  kept  ap  between  the  form  of  the  altar  and  the 
stmcture  of  a  hoose. 

As  to  the  position  of  this  altar  in  the  tabernacle,  it  is  said,  "  thou 
shalt  pot  it  before  the  vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  before 
the  mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  testimony ;"  i.  e.  before  the  separat- 
ing vail  saspende'd  between  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place  of  the 
Tabernacle.  It  would  of  course  be  "before  the  mercy-seat,"  though 
the  vail  interposed.  It  was  stationed  about  midway  between  the 
candlestick  and  table  of  shew- bread,  though  considerably  nearer  to 
the  vail  than  either.  To  remind  the  reader  more  distinctly  of  its  lo- 
cation, we  re-insert  the  cut  of  the  interior  of  the  Tabernacle  given  in 
a  former  number. 


"  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon  Bweet  incense  every  morning." 
Heb.  ketoreth  sammim,  incense  of  spices.  Gr.  flv<i.,n  rwOmr  Amw,  tn- 
ceme  delicately  compounded.  It  might  seem  from  the  letter,  that 
Aaron  or  the  High  Priest  alone  was  entitled  to  bum  incense  on  tUl 
altar.    But  the  word  "  Aaron,"  is  often  used  to  desiguate  the  w&aCc  i 
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priestly  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Aaron  did  in  person  perform 
this  service  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the  High  Priest,  whoever  he 
was,  did  the  same  on  other  great  occasions ;  but  it  was  ordinarily 
executed  by  the  inferior  priests  in  their  courses.  Whatever  priest 
was  appointed  by  lot  to  be  in  waiting  during  the  week,  he  every 
morning  and  evening  filled  his  censer  with  fire  from  the  brazen  altar, 
and  introducing  the  sacred  incense  went  into  the  holy  place,  and  set 
the  censer  upon  the  altar.  This  ofiered  incense  was  called  a  **  per- 
petual incense,"  because  it  was  regularl}'  ofiered  at  the  appointed 
time  without  cessation.  By  a  like  phraseology  we  are  exhorted  to 
"pray  without  ceasing,"  i.  e.  to  continue  in  the  daily  practice  of 
prayer  without  omitting  it.  The  command  to  have  the  incense  burnt 
at  the  same  time  that  the  lamps  were  dressed  gives  occasion  to  Henry 
to  remark  in  his  ordinary  spiritualizing  vein,  that  it  was  designed 
"  to  teach  us,  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  light 
and  lamp,  is  a  part  of  our  daily  work,  and  should  accompany  onr 
prayers  and  praises.  When  we  speak  to  God,  we  must  hear  what 
Goci  says  to  us,  and  thus  the  communion  is  complete."  It  will  appear 
on  a  subsequent  page  that  this  comes  very  near  to  the  spiritual 
sense. 

"  When  Aaron  lighteth  the  lamps  at  even."  Heb.  behaalaih^  token 
he  causeth  to  ascend.  The  rendering  '*  lighteth"  is  rather  a  paraphrase 
than  a  literal  version.  The  meaning  of  the  original  will  De  plain  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  '*  lamps"  or  sconces  were  to  be  detached 
and  taken  down  from  their  sockets  in  the  top  of  the  candlestick. 
When  they  were  cleaned,  filled  with  oil,  and  lighted,  they  were  to  be 
put  up  again  in  their  places,  and  this  is  the  exact  sense  of  the  Heb. 
naalahf  to  make  to  ascend,  i.  e.  to  raise^  to  elevate.  6r.  nn$^vtit  nn  ^vxMvf, 
thou  shalt  put  on  the  lamps.  So  also  the  Vulg.  ''Thoashalt  set  them 
upon  the  candlestick."  As  the  lamps  were  thus  put  up  in  a  lighted 
state,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  term  came  to  be  rendered  by  the  verb 
to  light.  When  the  lamps  were  all  lighted  below,  and  duly  raised  up 
to  their  proper  places,  the  candlestick  might  be  said  to  be  lighted. 

The  spiritual  scope  and  design  of  the  altar  of  incense  now  claims 
our  attention.  Its  primary  or  external  use  is  sufiiciently  evident  from 
its  name,  and  from  the  explanations  already  ofiered.  As  the  table 
was  for  the  bread,  the  candlestick  for  the  lights,  and  the  brazen  altar 
for  the  sacrifices,  so  the  golden  altar  was  for  the  incense  which  was 
to  be  burnt  upon  it.  That  the  general  import  o{  incense  has  a  near 
relation  to  the  constituents  of  true  worship,  such  as  prayer,  pi-aise, 
confession^  adoration,  &c.,  as  prompted  by  and  proceeaing  from  their 
appropriate  allections,  is  obvious  even  from  the  letter  of  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Word.  Thus  ?s.  cxli.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth 
before  thee  (as)  incense  ;  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  even- 
ing sacrifice."  Rev.  v.  8,  "And  when  he  had  taken  the.  book,  the 
four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  lamps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odors,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  saints.''  Again,  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  **  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  ofler  it  with  the  prayers 
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^  aU  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne. 
And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the 
saintSy  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand."  Here  it  is 
evidently  implied  in  the  letter  that  while  the  sacerdotal  angel  was 
officiating  at  the  golden  altar,  the  saints  were  to  be  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  ofiering  up  prayers  which  might,  as  it  were,  mingle  with 
the  frstgrant  incense,  and  both  come  up  in  a  grateful  and  acceptable 
cloud  before  the  Lord.  In  like  manner  it  is  said,  Luke  i.  9,  10,  that 
while  Zechariah  was  ^  executing  the  priest's  ofRce  according  to  the 
custom,  his  lot  was  to  bum  incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of 
the  Lord.  And  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  tvere  praying  with" 
out  at  the  time  of  •the  incensed  Here  the  two  services  were  perform- 
ed together,  the  one  being  an  emblem  of  the  other. 

But  as  every  thing  is  resolved,  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church, 
into  its  primary  principles,  so  the  spiritual  elements  which  enter  into 
worship  are  mainly  love  and  charity,  and  the  mounting  upwards  of 
the  cloud  of  incense  denoted  the  grateful  hearing  and  reception,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord,  of  all  the  spiritual  offerings  made  in  worship 
that  were  grounded  in  love  and  charity.  **  The  reason,"  says  our  au- 
thor, **  why  the  altar  of  fuming  incense  represented  the  (Lord's)  hear- 
ing and  reception  of  all  things  of  worship  which  are  grounded  in  love 
and  charity,  was,  because  by  fume,  and  hence  by  fumigation,  were 
signified  that  which  is  elevated  on  high,  and  by  the  odor  of  fume  that 
which  is  grateful,  consequently  that  which  is  heard  and  received  by 
the  Lord ;  and  that  alone  is  grateful  and  is  received  by  the  Lord 
which  is  grounded  in  love  and  charity :  hence  also  it  was,  that  that 
altar  was  covered  over  with  gold,  and  was  called  '  the  golden  altar/ 
for  gold  signifies  the  good  of  love  and  charity.  •  .  .  And  whereas 
love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  towards  the  neighbor  are  from  the  Lord, 
and  love  is  spiritual  conjunction,  therefore  whatsoever  proceeds 
thence,  is  heard  and  received  by  the  Lord :  but  what  is  holy  and 
pious,  which  is  not  grounded  in  love,  is  indeed  heard,  but  is  not  re- 
ceived gratefully,  for  it  is  an  hypocritical  sanctity  and  piety,  being 
only  external  without  an  internal  principle  ;  and  a  holy  external 
without  an  internal  principle  penetrates  no  farther  than  to  the  first 
threshold  of  heaven,  and  is  there  dissipated ;  but  a  holy  external 
principle  derived  from  an  internal  penetrates  even  into  heaven,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  internal,  thus  to  the  Lord. — A.  C.  10,177. 
Taking  together  then  the  articles  of  the  outer  room  of  the  Tabernacle, 
the  Table  of  Shew-Bread  represented  love  to  the  Lord ;  the  Can- 
dlestick, charity  and  faith ;  and  the  Altar  of  Incense,  the  worship 
thence  derived.  By  fuming  or  burning  incense  in  the  opposite  sense 
is  signified  worship  from  opposite  loves,  that  is  the  love  of  self  and 
of  the  world.  This  is  alluded  to  by  burning  incense  to  other  gods^ 
Jer.  i.  16  and  xliv.  3,  5  ;  by  burning  incense  to  idols,  Ezek.  viii.  11 ; 
and  by  burning  incense  to  Baalim,  Ros.  ii.  13. 

The  materials  of  which  the  incense  was  composed  were  fragrant 
substances  or  spices,  such  as  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  frankin- 
cense, of  whicn  the  latter  signifies  specifically  the  truth  of  faith, 
which  never  fails  to  co-exist  with  genuine  good.  Therefore  our  au- 
thor remarks,  **  Liasmuch  as  the  good  which  is  of  love  cannot  be  given 
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but  together  with  the  truth  which  is  of  faith,  since  good  produces  faith, 
it  was  from  this  ground  that  upon  every  meat-ofiering  (Heb.  meal- 
offering)  there  was  frankincense ;  and  also  on  the  breads  affaces^ 
which  were  on  the  table  in  the  tent  of  the  congregation.**  By  turn- 
ing to  the  cut  of  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread  in  a  former  No.,  the  reader 
will  see  that  the  loaves  are  surmounted  with  incense  dishes,  which 
are  to  be  understood  as  having  the  import  here  assigned  to  them ; 
i.  e.  of  the  truth  which  is  ever  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  good. 

"The  horns  thereof  shall  be  of  the  same.'*  Or,  as  better  rendered 
by  Swedenborg  from  the  Hebrew,  "  Out  of  it  shall  be  its  horns."  It 
implies  an  extension  or  continuation  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
altar,  as  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  import  of  the  same 
phrase  in  relation  to  the  branching  forth  of  the  arms  of  the  Candle- 
stick from  its  central  trunk.  The  general  scope  of  "  horns,"  spiritual- 
ly interpreted,  is  to  denote  the  power  of  truth  from  good,  and  in  the 
opposite  sense  the  power  of  the  false  from  evil,  and  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  fundamental  principle  of  good  and  the  power  of 
truth  thence  derived,  is  indicated  by  the  issuing  forth  of  the  horns 
from  the  very  substance  of  the  altar.  That  all  the  power  of  truth  is 
from  the  good  of  love  cannot  be  apprehended,  says  our  author,  by 
those  who  have  only  a  material  idea  concerning  power,  nor  by  those 
who  have  an  idea  of  truth  simply  as  a  principle  of  thought ;  where- 
as in  fact  a  man's  principle  of  bought  derived  from  his  will-principle 
makes  all  the  strength  of  his  body,  and  if  it  were  directly  inspired 
from  the  Lord  by  his  Divine  Truth,  man  would  have  the  strength  of 
Samson.  That  "horns"  correspond  to  this  power  of  truth  derived 
from  good  may  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  usage  in  the  following 
passages.  Ezek.  xxix.  21,  "  In  that  day  I  will  make  a  horn  to  grow  for 
the  house  of  Israel."  I  Sam.  ii.  10,  "Jehovah  will  give  strength  to 
our  king,  and  will  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed."  Ps.  cxlviii.  14, 
"  Jehovah  hath  exaZ^ed  ^/le /tarn  of  his  people."  Ps.  Ixxv.  10,  "All 
the  horns  of  the  wicked  I  will  cut  off;  let  the  horns  of  tliejust  one  be 
exalted."  Lam.  ii.  3,  17,  "The  Lord  hath  cut  off  in  the  wrath  of  his 
anger  all  the  horn  of  Israel ;  and  hath  exalted  the  liorn  of  thy  foes." 
From  the  explication  now  given  a  strong  light  is  reflected  upon  the 
symbolic  diction  of  the  prophets,  especially  Daniel  and  John,  by  whom 
mention  is  frequently  made  of  the  "  horns,"  of  the  monster-beasts  to 
them  described.  It  is  evident  that  something  of  the  kind  must  be  in- 
tended when  it  is  said  that  a  horn  "made  war  with  the  saints  and 
prevailed."  Let  this  be  understood  of  the  power  of  the  false. from 
evil  prevailing  over  and  devastating  the  truth  of  the  Church  and  all 
is  clear.  Our  author  moreover  remarks,  "that  inasmuch  as  by 
horns  is  signified  truth  in  its  power,  and  in  the  opposite  sense  the  false 
destroying  the  truth,  therefore  speech  is  attributed  to  a  horn." — Apoc. 
ix.  13  ;  Dan.  vii.  8 ;  Ps.  xxii.  21. 

The  position  of  the  altar  immediately  adjacent  to  the  vail  before  the 
ark  was  not  without  its  significancy.  The  Holy  of  Holies  denotes  the 
inmost  and  the  Holy  Place  the  interior  heaven.  The  vail  between  these 
two  represented  the  uniting  medium  between  the  interior  and  inmost,  or 
second  and  third  heaven,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  num- 
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ber.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  good  and  the  worship  prompt- 
ed thereby  represented  by  the  altar  of  incense  is  what  brings  one  into 
the  nearest  proximity  to  the  inmost  heaven,  with  the  spirit  of  which 
his  prayers  and  ascriptions  most  intimately  blend. 

*  And  Aaron  shall  bum  thereon  sweet  incense  every  morning ;  when 
he  dresseth  the  lamps  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it."  This  direction 
to  the  high  priest  receives  a  beautiful  exposition  from  the  particulars 
)f  the  spiritual  sense  as  heretofore  unfolded.  As  the  burning  of  in- 
tense denotes  the  elevation  of  all  things  of  worship  and  a  grateful 
learing  and  reception  of  them  by  the  Lord  ;  as  the  morning  denotes 
i  cle^ir  state  of  love  ;  and  as  the  dressing  of  the  lamps  represents  the 
eviving  and  brightening  of  the  light  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  it  is 
herefore  implied  that  the  divine  acceptance  of  our  worship  is  more 
(ignal  when  it  is  offered  in  a  clear  and  lively  state  of  love,  and  con- 
oined  with  a  consequent  luminousness  of  intelligence  and  wisdom. 
The  light  of  truth  with  man  is  altogether  according  to  the  state  of 
lis  love ;  in  proportion  as  the  love  is  kindled,  in  the  same  proportion 
he  truth  shines  bright,  for  the  good  of  love  is  vital  fire  itself,  and  the 
rath  of  faith  is  intellectual  light  itself,  which  is  intelligence  and  wis- 
lom."  Now  as  our  spiritual  lamps  are  lighted  at  the  Divine  Word  of 
L*nith,  the  lesson  clearly  taught  us  by  this  feature  of  the  Tabernacle 
iconomy  is,  that  whenever  our  understandings  are  especially  enlight- 
oed  by  the  perusal  of  its  pages,  we  should  then  strive  to  have  our  de- 
out  affections  proportionably  enkindled,  so  that  the  incense  of  our 
iltar  may  always  ascend  in  conjunction  with  the  lighting  of  our 
Bunps.  "  Truth  comes  into  its  light  when  love  comes  into  its  clear- 
less.**  '  The  sound  saying  of  one  of  the  schoolmen, — ubi  charitas,  ibi 
laritas — where  there  is  charity  there  is  clarity — was  prompted  by 
omewhat  of  a  perception  of  the  same  truth.  The  order  for  bui*ning 
Qcense  on  the  altar  at  the  time  of  lighting  the  lamps  in  the  evening, 
lenotes  elevation  of  all  things  of  worship  in  an  obscure  state  of  love 
«rhen  truth  likewise  is  in  its  shade.  **  The  states  of  love  in  heaven 
'^ary  as  the  times  of  the  day  and  the  year  in  the  world,  and  truth  is  in  its 
ight  as  good  is  in  its  heat,  that  is,  in  its  love ;  wherefore  when  the 
3ve  is  not  so  much  in  its  heat,  neither  is  the  truth  also  in  its  light. 
!liis  being  the  case,  mention  is  made  of  adorning  the  lamps  in  the 
aorning  and  causing  the  lamps  to  ascend  (be  lighted)  in  the  evening, 
3r  to  cause  to  ascend  is  to  elevate  and  increase  the  light  of  truth  on 
be  occasion  as  much  as  possible."  It  would  seem  to  be  implied  by 
bis  that  we  are  not  to  remit  or  intermit  our  worship  because  our 
names  are  dull,  our  affections  languid,  or  our  perceptions  dim.  In 
be  evening  as  well  as  in  the  morning — in  obscurity  as  well  as  in 
leamess — we  are  still  to  make  our  oblations  to  the  Lord,  and  to  stir 
urselves  up  to  the  utmost  degree  of  earnestness  that  we  can  conunand 
a  our  worship. 

**  Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense  thereon,  nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor 
leat  offering ;  neither  shall  ye  pour  drink  offering  thereon."  The 
rohibition  of  strange  incense  denotes  that  no  other  love  than  love  to 
le  Lord  was  to  be  the  prompting  principle  of  worship.  Worship,  in 
let,  grounded  in  any  other  love,  is  not  worship.    The  other  things 
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forbidden  in  this  connexion  are  such  as  represent  regeneration  by  the 
truths  and  goods  of  celestial  love  which  are  inappropriate  here,  as 
the  subject  of  representation  is  not  regeneration,  bat  the  worship  of 
the  Lord.  "  Reg:eneration,*'  says  our  author,  "  is  one  things  and  wor- 
ship another.  For  regeneration  is  the  first  thing,  and  according  to  the 
quality  thereof  with  man  there  is  worship ;  for  in  proportion  as  man 
is  purified  from  evils  and  consequent  falses,  and  in  this  case  in  propor- 
*tion  as  the  truths  and  goods  of  faith  and  love  are  implanted,  in  the 
same  proportion  worship  is  accepted  and  is  pleasing ;  for  by  worship 
is  meant  ail  that  proceeds  from  love  and  faith  with  man,  and  is  elevat- 
ed to  the  Lord  from  the  Lord.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  completion, 
therefore  the  altar  of  incense,  by  which  worship  was  represented,  is 
described  in  the  last  place ;  for  all  things  follow  in  order  according 
to  the  series  in  which  they  are  described ;  for  first  is  described  the 
testimony,  by  which  is  meant  the  Lord ;  next  the  ark,  in  which  was 
the  testimony,  by  which  is  signified  the  inmost  heaven  where  the 
Lord  is ;  afterwards  the  table  on  which  were  the  breads,  by  which  is 
signified  the  good  of  love  thence  derived  ;  also  the  candlestick  with 
the  lamps,  by  which  is  signified  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from 
the  Divine  Good  of  the  Lord;  then  the  tent  itself,  oy  which  is  sig- 
nified heaven  and  the  Church  which  are  derived  from  those  Divine 
principles :  at  length  the  altar  of  burnt-ofiTering,  by  which  is  signified 
regeneration  by  truths  derived  from  good  ;  and  lastly  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, by  which  is  signified  worship  from  all  those  things  in  heaven 
and  in  the  church." — A.  C.  10,206. 

**  And  Aaron  shall  make  atonement  upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in  a 
year."  Atonement  or  expiation  is  the  term  which  answers,  in  the 
spiritual  language,  to  the  idea  of  purification.  In  the  present  case  it 
is  more  specifically  purification  from  evils  by  the  truths  of  faith 
which  are  from  the  good  of  love.  The  reason  why  it  denotes  purifi- 
cation by  the  truths  of  faith  derived  from  the  good  of  love  was  because 
expiation  was  made  by  blood,  and  by  blood  is  signified  the  truth  of 
faith  which  is  from  the  good  of  love,  and  all  purification  from  evils  is 
eflected  by  the  truths  of  iaith  which  are  from  the  good  of  love.  That 
expiations  were  made  with  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
ofi'erings  and  of  the  altar  of  incense,  is  manifest  from  Lev.  iv.  3, 7,  18, 
25,  30,  34.  Upon  this  general  subject  of  the  purification  of  holy  things 
by  a  process  of  what  is  termed  atonement  or  expiation,  Swedenborg 
remarks  as  follows.  "  The  reason  why  altars  were  thus  expiated 
wajs,  because  holy  things  were  polluted  by  the  sins  of  the  people,  for 
the  people  represented  the  Church,  wherefore  those  things  which  were 
of  the  Church,  and  were  called  its  sanctuaries,  as  the  altar  and  the 
teat,  together  with  the  things  which  were  therein,  were  defiled  when 
the  people  themselves  sinned;  for  those  sanctuaries  were  of  the 
Church.  This  also  may  be  manifest  from  Moses,  *  Ye  shall  separate 
the  sons  of  Israel  from  their  uncleanness,  that  they  may  not  die  in 
their  uncleanness,  in  polluting  My  habitation^  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  them,'  Levit.  xv.  31.  And  again,  *  Aaron  shall  expiate  what  is  holy 
from  the  uncleanness  of  the  sons  of  Israel ;  thus  he  shall  expiate  the 
sanctuary  of  holiness,  and  the  tent  of  assembly,  and  the  altar,'  Levit 
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xri.  16,  83.    The  case  herein  is  this  ;  those  things  which  are  called 
the  holy  things  of  the  Chnrch  are  not  holy  unless  they  be  holily  re- 
ceived ;  for  unless  they  be  holily  received,  the  Divine  does  not  flow- 
in  into  them,  and  all  holy  things  with  man  are  not  holy  but  from  Di- 
Tine  influx.     For  instance,  sacred  buildings,  altars  therein,  the  bread 
and  wine  for  the  holy  sapper,  became  holy  solely  by  the  presence  of 
the  Lord ;  wherefore  if  the  Lord  cannot  be  present  there  by  reason  of 
the  sins  of  the  people,  the  holy  principle  is  absent,  because  the  Divine* 
k  absent ;  also  the  holy  things  of  the  Church  are  profaned  by  sins, 
since  they  remove  thence  the  Divine.      This  now  is  the  reason  why 
the  sanctuaries  are  said  to  be  polluted  by  the  uncleanness  of  the  peo- 
rie,  and  why  on  this  account  they  were  to  be  expiated  every  year. 
The  reason  why  expiations  were  made  by  blood  on  the  horns  of  the 
altars,  and  not  on  the  altars  themselves,  was,  because  the  horns  were 
tbeir  extremes,  and  nothing  of  man  is  purified  imless  the  extremes  be 
parified ;  for  the  extremes  are  those  into  which  interior  things  flow- 
in,  and  according  to  tbeir  state  the  influx  is  eflected ;  wherefore  if  the 
eixtremes  be  perverted,  interior  things  are  perverted  therein,  for  when 
ftey  flow-in,  the  forn^s  receptive  of  interior  things  aceommodate  them* 
selves  to  the  state  of  the  extremes.     The  case  herein  is  as  when  the 
eye  is  dis<mlered,  on  which  occasion  the  sight  which  comes  from  with- 
in sees  no  otherwise  than  according  to  the  state  of  the  eye ;  or  as 
when  the  arms  are  disordered,  on  this  occasion  the  powers  which  come 
from  within  must  needs  exert  themselves  accordingly,  and  in  no  other 
way ;  wherefore  if  the  natural  man  is  perverted,  in  this  case  the 
spiritual  has  no  opportunity  of  acting  into  him  but  in  a  perverse  man- 
ner :  hence  it  is,  that  in  such  case  the  spiritual  or  internal  man  is 
closed.'*— il.  C.  10,208. 

G.  R   , 
(To  b$  continued.) 


ARTICLE   IV. 


SPINOZA  AND  SWEDENBORG. 

ensuing  articlo  owes  iu  origin  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  residing  at  the  West.  The  in- 
itials forming  the  signature  will  show  that  the  reply  has  fallen  into  the  right  hands. — *'  I 

have  lately  received  from  Dr.  S.  D ,  of  A A. ,  in  this  Slate,  a  pamphlet  of  30 

pages,  cntidod  *  The  Doctrines  of  Spinoza  and  Swedenborg  identified  so  far  as  they  claim 
a  Scientific  Ground,'  in  four  letters  (said  to  have  been  written  by  Col.  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 
of  the  3d  Infantry,  United  States  Army),  published  in  Boston  by  Munroe  &  Francis,  and 
in  New- York,  by  Charles  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  in  the  year  1840,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  noticed  either  in  ihe  Repository  or  N.  J.  Magazine.  I  am  not  acquaintod 
with  the  writings  of  Spinoza  and  cannot  conveniently  procure  them»  but  judging  from 
tho  extracts  glren  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  a  weak  and  dishonest  attempt  to  create  an  im- 
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pression  among  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  thathe 
borrowed  most  of  his  ideas  of  Ood  and  creation  from  Spinoza.  It  hasy  to  some  extent} 
produced  this  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  sent  me  the  pamphlet,  and 
as  it  may  do  so  on  oth*brs,  I  think»  if  it  has  not  been,  it  should  be  exposed.  If  you  shonkl 
think  proper  to  notice  it  in  the  Repository,  will  you  please  send  I>r.  D.  the  niunber  con- 
taining yonr  remarks."" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Repository, 

I  have  received  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Tke  Doctrines  of  Spinoza  und 
Swedenborg  Identified^  so  far  as  they  claim  a  Scientific  Grounds*    It  is  a 
work  which  I  noticed  and  read  at  the  time  of  its  original  publication,  se- 
veral years  ago.   It  seems  to  be  the  impression  in  certain  qnarters  that 
the  matters  here  discussed,  or  the  points  here  claimed  to  be  made  oat, 
bear,  inferential ly,  against  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's  doctrines,  or 
against  his  claims  to  a  supernatural  illumination.    And  it  is  considered 
somevjrhat  essential  that  some  especial  or  particular  reply  should  be 
made  to  the  tenor  of  the  charges.    I  confess,  however,  that  1  am  unable 
to  perceive  anything  in  the  manner  or  in  the  matter  of  the  work  calling 
for  such  an  especial  notice  from  a  New  Church  pen.  It  is  not  professed- 
ly written  against  us,  nor  are  any  of  the  doctrines  which  we  hold 
called  in  question  in  it,  or  attempted  to  be  disproven,  except  the  illa- 
mination  of  Swedenborg.    It  is  well  always  to  keep  our  eyes  upon 
such  things,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  fall  into  ignorance  of  the 
various  manifestations  of  thought  going  on  around  us.     Were  I  to 
venture  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the  title  of  the  work  was  not 
very  properly  chosen.     It  is  said,  ''The  doctrines  of  Spinoza  and 
Swedenborg  identified^'  &c.     We  think  any  one  possessing  correct 
conceptions  concerning  what  is  conveyed  by  the  term  identity^  or 
what  is  implied  by  it,  would  be  very  far  from  predicating  it  of  the 
two  systems  of  Swedenborg  and  Spinoza,  or  of  including  them  both 
under  it.     A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  person  of  the  very 
wide  difference  there  is  between  an  identical  teaching  and  a  marked 
coincidence  upon  certain  points.     Now  all  that  the  writer  of  the  work 
before  us  has  made  out,  or,  in  our  opinion,  has  attempted  to  make 
out,  is  a  sijnilarity  on  several  points  between  the  doctrines  of  Swe- 
denborg and  some  of  the  opinions  of  Spinoza ;  and  that  such  a  simi- 
larity existed  and  was  acknowledged  by  well  informed  Newchurch- 
men  generally,  we  supposed  was  not  very  new.     The  extent  of  these 
coincidences  we  think  overrated  by  the  author  of  this  work,  while  their 
true  nature  perhaps  has  not  been  carefully  discriminated. 

What  are  we  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  Spinoza  entertained  some 
ideas  in  the  year  1500  which  Swedenborg  taught  250  years  later  in  a 
more  compreJhcnsive  and  systerpatic  form,  and  superadded  a  large 
hjost  of  other  ideas  not  found  in  Spinoza  or  any  other  writer  ?  That 
Swedenborg^  borrowed  his  s^'stem  from  Spinoza  ?  Not  at  all.  But 
that  Spinoza,,  in  common  with  all  great  thinkers,  caught  some  glimp- 
ses of  the  truth  himself,  and  gave  utterance  to  some  true  thoughts. 
But  the  same  ideas  are  tnicr  in  Swedenborg  than  in  Spinoza,  because 
in  Swedenborg's  system  they  are  brought  out  in  harmony  with  other 
truths  to  which  they  stand  related,  and  surrounded  by  the  proper  views 
aad  teachings  which  serve  to  exhibit  them  in  their  proper  light,  and  to 
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them  their  proper  relief.  While  in  Spinoza^s  system  they  are  ob- 
3d  by  the  shade  thrown  over  them  by  surrounding  errors,  and  dis- 
d  by  the  false  position  in  which  they  are  found  and  the  inadequate 
3ition  which  they  receive.  The  writer  has  given  about  tivcnty  pages 
rtially  coincident  matter ;  or  from  eight  to  ten  from  Swedenborg, 
^bout  the  same  amount  from  Spinoza.  But  we  could,  we  think, 
out  much  trouble,  exhibit  a  far  greater  amount  of  teaching  coinci- 
with  Swedenborg  from  the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  Plato,  or  of 
lling,  or  perhaps  even  of  Cudworth  and  Coleridge.  But  what 
all  this  prove  X  That  Swedenborg  borrowed  his  system  from 
;,  or  that  the  modern  ones  did  from  him '?  Not  at  all.  But  that 
reat  minds,  while  traversing  certain  regions  of  thought,  see  many 
e  more  obvious  truths  alike.  And  they  thus  afford  a  mutual  cor- 
-ation  of  each  other.  Because  we  perceive  such  similarity 
een  distant  thinkers  on  certain  points,  we  do  not  therefrom  dis- 
t  both  ;  but  on  the  contrary  have  additional  testimony  that  on 
points  both  are  true.  The  writer  seems  to  express  great  sur- 
,  that  while  Swedenborg  is  looked  upon  as  an  inspired  man, 
32a  was  regarded  as  an  infidel,  while  holding  very  similar  views, 
his  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  matter  on  every  side  of  pre- 
.tion.  First,  because  Spinoza  was  not  called  an  infidel  for  teacb- 
lie  views  generally  set  forth  in  the  extracts  in  this  pamphlet,  but 
enying  the  general  doctrines  of  Revelation,  and  the  inspiration 
3  sacred  Scriptures.  Now  Swedenborg  on  the  contrary  did  not 
these,  but  made  it  the  prime  object  of  his  mission  to  set  forth, 
date,  and  enforce  them ;  and  therein  has  been  very  properly  dis- 
nated  from  such  teachers  as  Spinoza. 

condly,  the  appellation  infidel  was  applied  to  Spinoza  by  Catho- 
id  orthodox  theologians  of  his  day  ;  and  the  same  class  of  men 
ipply  the  same  term  to  Swedenborg,  because  he  calls  in  question 
ommon  Calvinistic  scheme  of  doctrines.  Witness  the  Princeton 
BW,  and  a  multitude  of  like  writers.  Any  one  who  has  paid  much 
tion  to  the  history  of  opinion  has  learned  that  the  word  infidel^ 
aany  other  words,  means  very  different  things  at  dijQTerent  ages  of 
rorld.  Now  the  difference  between  Spinoza  and  Swedenborg  on 
ature  and  attributes  of  God  is  a  very  simple  and  definite  one, 
jasy  to  be  understood,  and  is  the  same  which  exists  between  the 
of  revelation  and  the  God  of  the  pantheists  the  world  over.  They 
ed  in  this,  that  while  Spinoza  sunk  the  being  and  substance  of 
into  an  identity  with  the  innermost  essence  of  nature,  and  made 
•e  the  de  facto  presentation  of  God  himself,  as  he  unrolled  him- 
henomenally  to  view,  Swedenborg  ascribes  to  him  a  separate 
ndependent  personal  existence,  above  and  out  of  nature,  capable 
ling  out  into  space  an  infinite  number  of  ^^  natures^  or  natural 
irses,  without  exhausting  the  fountain  of  being, 
ey  approached  each  other  in  this,  that  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
)za  saw  God  every  where  in  nature  in  actual  presence,  Swe- 
)rg  also  teaches  the  universal  immanence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
ings  of  the  universe,  and  hence  that  God  is  every  where  ex- 
?(/  in  nature.    And  this  last  is  a  very  different  idea  from  the  one       i 
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current  in  the  time  of  Spinoza,  that  God  had  made  the  universe  at 
first  endowed  with  certain  mechanical  properties,  and  winding  it  up 
something  like  a  clock,  had  left  it  to  run  by  itself  until  it  should  ran 
dow^n,  and  the  end  of  the  world  come.  Through  the  sjrstem  of  Swe- 
denborg  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  truth  there  is  in  pantheism, 
and  to  guard  ourselves  against  its  errors. 

One  of  the  **  identities ^"^  spoken  of  in  the  pamphlet,  is  tfce  three  kinds 
of  knowledge  spoken  of  alike  by  Spinoza  and  Swedenborg.  These 
are  the  three  forms  of  our  knowing  faculty,  and  are  recognized  not 
only  by  Swedenborg  and  Spinoza,  but  also  by  every  metaphysician 
of  any  repute  from  Kant  to  Cousin.  They  are  the  three  forms  of  the 
human  understanding  which  have  been  defined  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy by  almost  every  respectable  system  which  has  made  its  i^ 
pearance — namely,  the  sense-perceptions,  the  logical  consciousnefliy 
and  the  intuitions  of  the  reason.  These  are  very  clear  distinctionflt 
which  have  been  recognized  by  nearly  all  profound  thinkers.  And 
the  natural  inference  from  this  we  think  is,  that  Swedenborg,  having 
built  upon  ground  so  universally  admitted,  must  have  been  on  a  very 
safe  foundation,  and  the  circumstance  is  calculated  to  inspire  the 
greater  confidence  in  his  superstructure. 

The  instances  of  alleged  identity^  cited  in  the  pages  before  ns,  are 
of  course  too  numerous  to  be  followed  in  detail ;  but  many*  if  not 
most  of  them,  do  not  exhibit  anjthing  mone  than  a  remote  likeness  to 
each  other.  Thus  on  page  14,  instance  No.  XI.,  we  have  Sweden^ 
borg.  ^  Jehovah  God  is  esse  in  itself  •  *  *  beginning  and  end,  &c^ 
from  eternity  to  eternity." — T.  R.  C,  page  17.  Spinoza — **  Substance 
is  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  by  itself."  Ethics^  part  L, 
def.  3.  And  "Whatever  is  is  in  God." — Prop.  15,  and  "God  is  eter- 
nal."—Prop.  10. 

Here  we  see  that  the  author  has  brought  together  detached  scraps 
from  different  portions  of  a  work,  in  order  to  force  an  appearance  of 
similarity;  and  after  all,  what  especial  identity  is  there/  **God  is 
eternal."  Who  denies  that,  or  who  claims  the  idea  as  original  with 
himself?  Why  does  not  some  one  say  that  Swedenborg  copied  this 
from  Isaiah  or  Paul  ? 

Again,  the  next  **  instance,"  No.  XII.  Sioedenborg—^  The  nnity  of 
God  is  intimately  inscribed  on  the  mind  of  man." — T.  C.  jR.,  page  20. 
Spinoza — **  The  human  mind  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  eter- 
nal and  infinite  nature  of  God." — Ethics,  part  IL,  prop.  47. 

In  our  view  the  two  writers  are  here  referring  to  two  very  dis- 
tinct thoughts;  so  distinct  in  fact,  that  while  one  proposition  might 
be  affirmed  as  true,  the  other  might,  without  inconsistency,  be  denied, 
unless  its  wording  were  somewhat  nKxlified.  We  think  the  work,  if 
intended  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Swedenborg  borrowed  any  ma- 
terial portion  of  his  system  from  Spinoza,  a  total  failure.  But  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  author  had  this  intent  in  view ;  nor  are 
we  warranted,  from  anything  which  occurs  in  his  pages,  to  suppose 
that  he  wilfully  labors  to  throw  an  unjust  discredit  upon  any  truth 
which  may  be  contained  in  Swedenborg's  system-  Ifi  however,  this 
was  the  object,  it  can  have  that  effect  only  to  a  very  limited  extent ; 
•and  thsLt  among  those  only  wYio  do  not  X;^^^  ux^^Ssiit  time  to  con- 
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what  the  charges  do  in  reality  amount  to.     That  great  simi- 
es  exist  between  Swedenborg  and  a  great  many  other  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  cannot  certainly  be  a  new  thing  to  any 
read  Newchurchman. 

ive  we  not  seen  within  these  few  months,  one  of  our  most  able  re- 
ers  tracing  the  system  of  Immanuel  Kant  to  that  of  Swedenborg, 
charging  the  great  German  with  having  copied  or  derived  his 
i*  fundamental  ideas  from  the  pages  of  the  illumined  Swede  ?    So 
rs  find  wonderful  coincidences  between  Swedenborg's  views  and 
y  things  found  in  Plato,  Leibnitz,  Des  Cartes,  La  Place,  Huggins, 
Jling,  Jacob  Behmen,  &c.,  &c.,  and  so  far  from  denying  this, 
New  Church  has  usually  been  very  ready  to  affirm  it.     And 
t  kind  of  inference  is  most  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  mark- 
nd  acknowledged  similarity  on  some  points  in  Swedenborg  and 
3  points  in  almost  every  great  system  which  has  exercised  an 
ence  upon  human  thought  from  the  days  of  Confucius  to  the  times 
k>leridge,  Jacobi,  and  Schleiermacher  ?    We  suppose  that  there 
^ery  numerous  and  often  very  great  approaches  made  to  some  one 
le  other  of  the  various  parts  of  the  New  Church  system  in  every 
kt  system  which  has  ever  succeeded  to  gain  any  prominent  and 
inued  sanction  from  the  mind  of  the  human  race,  from  the  first 
lication  of  the  Zendavesta  down  to  the  issue  of  Sir  William 
ailton's  edition  of  Reid.    And  we  arc  in  the'  habit  of  accounting 
it  in  this  way  ;  namely,  that,  Swedenborg's  system  is  a  system  of 
th  ;  and  all  those  original  and  profound  thinkers  who  have  shed 
light  of  their  wisdom  over  the  progress  of  the  race,  have  enjoyed, 
heir  measure,  views  of  truth,  and  have  consequently  given  utter- 
3  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  correct  thought    And  in  so  far 
hey  have  done  this  they  have  of  course  approached  Swedenborg ; 
in  so  far  as  they  have  not  done  this,  but  have  given  utterance  to 
>r,  they  have  receded  from  Swedenborg,  and  disagree  with  him. 
s  seems  to  us  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  theory,  and  one 
ch  thoroughly  harmonizes  all  the  facts  of  the  case.    If  any  person 
one  to  ofier  which  he  thinks  performs  the  office  better,  we  shall 
rery  ready  to  hear  it  and  to  examine  it. 

IThile  we  very  readily  perceive  the  various  approaches  which  a 
ititude  of  authors  make  towards  certain  portions  of  our  system,  we 
>  think  we  clearly  perceive  a  great  many  points,  and  those  relating 
ubjects  of  vast  moment,  in  which  no  kind  of  similarity  exists  be- 
ten  him  and  any  other  writer.  While  so  many  writers,  ancient 
.  modem,  exhibit,  what  may  be  called,  patches  of  Swedenborgian- 
y  here  and  there,  the  system  of  Swedenborg  contains  all  the  essen- 
truth  which  the  other  systems  contain,  and  in  fuller  degree  than 
Y  express  it,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  vast  tracts  of  stupendous 
closure,  lying  beyond  their  field  of  vision  altogether,  upon  which 
other  writer  has  anything  to  say.  For  our  own  part,  and  we  sup- 
6  we  express  the  general  sentiment  of  the  New  Church  in  this 
tter,  when  we  say  that  any  one  will  show  us  a  system  of  doc- 
les  containing  more  truth  than  the  one  we  now  advocate,  we  will 
diiy  join  them  in  going  over  to  it. 
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ARTICLE   V. 


SINGULAR  PHASE  OF  SOUL-EXPERIENCE. 

{From  tlic  Letters  of  Lavater). 

Mr.  Editoh, — The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  of  La- 
vater will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  your  readers.  It  illustrates  very 
well  the  distinctness  of  spiritual  from  natural  thought,  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  former,  and  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  it  by 
the  hitter.     The  dream' to  which  it  alludes  has  also  its  interest. 

"  There  comes  over  me  very  often,  I  might  almost  say  dail}%  or 
at  least  v^henever  I  go  to  sleep  with  some  coUectedness  of  thought — 
a  singular  state.  At  the  moment  of  beginning  to  slumber,  an  extrap 
ordinary  and  indescribable  serenity  diffuses  itself  over  my  sonl,  which, 
while  it  lasts,  is  in  a  state  of  the  purest  moral  or  intellectual  activity 
-—an  activity  that  is  so  regular,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unspeakably 
serene,  that  it  is  not  only  quite  distinct  from  every  thing  that  coula 
be  called  dreaming,  but  immeasurably  excels  the  most  lively  repre- 
sentations in  the  waking  state  of  the  body.  This  state,  which  in  its 
effect  is  either  exceedingly  elevating  or  exceedingly  depressing  to 
me,  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  second,  although  innumerable  distinct 
ideas,  as  well  of  the  moral  as  of  the  metaphysical  kind,  pour  in  upon 
me.  There  always  succeeds  a  sudden,  convulsive  agitation,  which 
wakes  me.  That  this  state  does  not  continue  longer,  at  the  utmost, 
than  a  second,  I  know  from  several  circumstances.  I  hear,  or  see, 
for  example,  immediately  before  falling  into  slumber,  that  the  light 
is  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished,  and  have  been  several  times 
awakened  in  the  way  1  have  mentioned  before  the  light  was  yet  put 
out,  or  the  snuffers  fully  closed  upon  it.  It  is  out  of  my  power,  im- 
mediately on  awaking,  to  call  back  a  single  particular  idea  or  senti- 
ment. I  can  remember,  for  a  few  moments,  in  a  vague  and  obscure 
manner,  with  what  subjects  my  understanding  or  my  moral  feelings 
have  been  occupied ;  but  even  this  obscure  recollection  departs  en- 
tirely when  I  endeavor  to  make  it  more  distinct.  There  remains 
nothing  but  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  impression  which  this  state 
has  made,  on  the  whole,  upon  my  mind,  and  this  usually  continues 
ahnost  the  whole  of  the  following  day.  During  this  condition  of 
serenity  I  have  not  the  least  clear  recollection  of  my  waking  state ; 
no  forms  of  men  or  of  visible  corporeal  things  surround  me.  I  feel 
myself,  in  fact,  in  a  new  kind  of  existence,  of  which  I  can  as  little 
conceive,  in  the  waking  state,  as  one  born  blind  can  of  colors.  Judg- 
ing from  my  feelings,  1  am  in  the  invisible  and  eternal  world.  My 
faults  in  general,  and  in  the  abstract,  cause  me  unspeakable  pain ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  feel  a  horror  at  myself,  so  far  as  I  am  conscious  of 
having  contravened  the  order  of  God,  whom,  at  this  time,  I  feel  to  be 
my  Creator,  and  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  beings,  with  a  liveliness, 
which,  from  my  waking  ideas,  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  expectfrom 
an  immediate  intuition  of  the  Godhead.  Equally  inexpressible  is  the 
rapture  which  pervades  me,  when  I  find  myself  in  a  state  ao  moraUy 
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good,  that  I  can  yield  myself  unreservedly  to  these  brilliant  thoughts 
of  God,  and  of  the  moral  perfection  of  Christ.  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
member a  single  good  action  in  particular,  but  I  feel  thus  much  <at 
first  obscurely,  that  this  moral  serenity  is  the  result  of  all  previous 
good  endeavors.  I  remember  my  friends  also,  at  times,  in  this  state, 
whom,  however,  I  cannot  represent  to  myself  under  any  form,  and 
am  sensible  of  an  unspeakable  longing  that  I  could  describe  to  them 
a  situation  which  passes  all  description. 

**  I  have  related  to  you  honestly  the  observations  I  have  made  in  my 
own  case,  and  will  now  add  to  them,  as  affording  some  ground  of 
eoiyecture  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  the  remarkable 
dream  which  you  yourself,  my  dear  Zimmerman,  had  in  Nov.  1765. 
A  faithful  narrative  of  this  kind,  from  a  man  who  is  such  a  sworn  foe 
to  all  superstition,  and  who  despises  every  thing  that  makes  the  most 
distant  approach  to  enthusiasm,  is  of  gre^t  value.    This  dream  serves 
my  purpose  in  a  double  point  of  view — first,  because  it  may  be  re- 
garaed  as  in  general  the  cflfect  of  a  peculiar  state  of  the  soul,  which 
perhaps  resembles  its  state  after  the  death  of  the  body ;  and  second- 
ly,  because  is  contains  some  very  probable  ideas  of  the  state  of  the 
soul  afler  death.     You  saw  your  wife,  of  whom  it  was  told  you  that 
she  was  dead,  in  a  delicate,  ethereal  form,  wearing  her  usual  lovely 
expression  of  modesty  and  gentleness,  though  mingled  with  a  seri- 
ousness that  excited  something  of  surprise.      She  approached  you 
with  an  indescribably  charming  dignity,  and  told  you  that  she  had 
experienced  things  which  no  one  could  ever  have  imagined ;   that  her 
faculties  had  been  vastly  elevated  and  enlarged ;   that  she  looked 
through  the  past  in  all  its  causes  and  effects ;  that  each  present  mo- 
ment was  to  her  a  sea  of  ideas,  though  the  future  was  still  somewhat 
obscure ;  that  she  was  exceedingly  happy,  but  not  entirely  so  ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  life  she  had  passed  on  earth  was  ever  before  her 
mind  ;  that  every  thought  and  every  feeling  that  did  not  lead  directly 
whither  her  wishes  were  now  directed,  was  now  a  sin  to  her  and 
a  torment ;  that  ^he  felt  a  kind  of  palsy  when  she  looked  at  the 
way  to  heaven ;  that  she  was  exceedingly  happy  because  God  had 
greatly  exalted  her,  but  that  still  she  was  not  perfectly  at  rest ;  that 
she  knew  all  that  went  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  persons  she  had  known 
in  the  world — all  that  went  on  with  those  whom  she  saw  on  the 
thrc^old  of  heaven,  without  their  telling  it  to  her,  for  that  they  never 
spoke,  since  they  were  all  contemplation,  and  yet  that  they  all  undei^ 
itood  one  another ;  that  the  end  of  the  days  had  not  yet  come ;  that 
she  dwelt  among  millions  of  souls  in  regions  of  serenity,  peace,  and 
contemplation,  but  that  she  was  not  j^et  in  heaven,  for  that  God  had 
not  yet  executed  judgment ;  that  bright  clouds  still  for  a  time  cover- 
ed tnis  blessed  place  from  hor  eyes;   'thither,  thither,'  she  added, 
*you  should  endeavor  to  come'     You  told  mc  further  that  you  put  a 
number  of  important  questions  to  your  wife,  which  she  answered  in 
sach  a  way  that  you  saw  clearly  what  the  greatest  intellect  among 
mortals  would  never  be  capable  of  seeing,  even  in  the  remotest  de- 
grect  but  that  you  waked  up,  in  the  act  of  writing  down  these  things^ 
and  found  that,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  your  raemoryi  von  ^ 
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not  call  back  the  great  and  novel  ideas  relating  to  the  future  world 
which  you  desired  in  your  dream  to  put  on  paper." 


r^^^^^^  A^i«^^«rf«#<v %  WWW««W«'^^i"^A^ 


ARTICLE   VI. 


THE  GENERAX  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

Ths  enfuing  article  we  kneit  ma  &  fabstkute  for  the  teooiid  in  the  serias  of  em|Bi  bf 
EusebioB  on  the  «^  Proposed  CkNutitvtion  of  the  General  Convention^"  whieh  will  be  i^ 
tnmed  in  oor  next.  In  reieienee  to  the  pzefeot,  m  well  as  many  other  commnniotioat 
which  may  appear  in  oor  pages,  we  would  again  remind  our  aeadeia,  tbat  we  do  not 
dierehy  assume  the  responsibility  of  every  sentiment  advanced.  The  opportanity  ii 
given  for  the  expression  oC  different  views,  when  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  ihm  warn 
indicates  that  the  love  and  the  ascertainment  of  truth  is  his  grand  object.  In  tha  pnsent 
instance,  although  our  correspondent  occasionally  utten  himself  somewhat  sCronf^,  ytt 
the  general  principles  propounded  and  insisted  upon  ajce  well  worthy  of  atieatioiu 

**  Institutions  for  men,  not  men  for  institotlons.^ 

**  He  that  would  be  greatest— 4et  bim  be  as  he  that  doth  serva.** 

To  the  opinions  already  put  forth  for  consideration,  the  writer  alto 
would  add  ideas  to  which  he  would  invite  attention.  He  boasts  of 
little  experience — is  not  a  very  old  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doo- 
trines — and  ought  therefore  to  exercise  humility.  Still  so  far  as  he 
has  correct  views  of  the  subject  he  has  a  rightful  claim  to  a  re8pec^ 
ful  notice. 

We  are  taught  by  Swedenborg  that  every  whole  is  a  congeries  of 
individual  parts,,  and  thus  that  the  heart  is  made  up  of  little  hearts— 
the  lungs  of  little  lunsps — the  tongue  of  little  tongues^  &c.  By  cor- 
respondence,  the  Church,  as  a  General  Assembly,,  and  to  imply  the 
Maximus  Homo^  must  be  made  up  of  little  churches,  i.  e.  of  individual 
receivers.  Its  organization  interiorly  is  of  Divine  Order.  The  asso- 
ciation of  societies  only  in  a  General  Convention  must  be  and  is  an 
exclusion  of  such  brethren  as  cannot  conveniently  be  members.  Yet 
there  are  very  many  New  Church  people  in  thfs  situation.  To  be  a 
General  Convention  of  the  New  Church,  we  repeat,  is  to  be  the  asso- 
ciated body  of  the  individual  members,  without  respect  to  local  Socie- 
ties or  State  Associations.  It  must  be  a  Convention  of  persons — ^not 
of  corporations. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  form  of  local  societies ;  persons  of  like  faith 
and  sympathy  associating  for  fraternal  conference  and  religious  wor- 
ship. Mutual  affection  from  divine  love  draws  them  together ;  and 
it  is  the  province  of  intelligence  filled  virith  influent  wisdom  to  shape 
their  action. 

Hierarchical  domination  is  not  necessary.  Every  society  or  con- 
vention of  receivers  is  such  by  divine  appointment — as  concurred  in 
by  action  of  their  own.    Local  societies  shonld  act  as  is  appropriate^ 
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inthoat  dependence  upon  a  General  Convention,  or  State  Association ; 
and  these  larger  bodies  shoald  act  only  as  local  societies  upon  a  more 
extended  scale  ;  neither  the  larger  nor  the  smaller  body  being  suffer- 
ed to  impede  the  other*s  course. 

The  individual  receiver  is  prior  to  the  society ;  the  society  to  a 
clergy.  We  object,  therefore,  to  every  thing  which  inverts  this  order* 
It  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  a  General  Convention  to  define  what 
shall  constitute  a  society  or  religious  teacher  ;  to  endeavor  to  secure 
imiformity  of  worship ;  or  a  uniform  method  of  inducting  clergymen 
into  office.  For  these  things  have  the  Old  Churches  done  before  us, 
and  by  reason  of  their  Babel-jarrings,  their  arrogance,  their  despotism, 
and  their  ursurpations,  truth  has  perished  from  among  them ;  they 
are  dead,  and  become  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 

We  cannot  regard  a  General  Convention  as  having  a  right  to  legis- 
late. It  is  the  love  of  rule  and  nothing  else  which  impels  any  man  to 
prescribe  faith  and  religious  practice  to  his  neighbor.  It  is  no  matter 
whether  it  is  a  Papal  Council,  a  House  of  Bishops,  a  Methodist  Con- 
ference, Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  or  New  Church  Convention. 
All  laws  prescribing  to  each  individual  what  he  shall  believe,  how 
he  shall  think  and  act,  are  compulsory  and  destructive.  They  are 
clubs  with  which  Cain  may  kill  nis  brother;  towers  of  Babel  aspir- 
ing to  heaven;  ordinances  of  Jeroboam  to  set  up  uniform  golden-calf- 
worship  and  ordain  priests  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  perform 
the  rituals,  and  kiss  the  calves. 

In  the  social  economy  of  the  New  Church  we  must  regard  uses  as 
the  paramount  idea ;  not  power  or  individual  aggrandizement  Local 
societies  should  be  formed  where  enough  can  be  found  to  sustain 
ihem  in  healthy  action.  They  must  provide  for  pastorships  by  ac* 
knowledging  in  such  a  manner  as  they  deem  expedient  those  persons 
as  their  spiritual  guides  who  prove  themselves  suitable  mediums  of 
truth.  It  Uie  hord  does  not  impart  the  goods  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
to  a  teacher,  human  ordination  cannot  remedy  the  deficiency.  And 
iirfien  the  Lord  has  thus  conunissioned  a  person,  that  person  can  be 
the  instructor  of  anv  society  or  individual  only  so  far  as  his  authority 
is  perceived  and  acknowledged.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Lord 
when  upon  the  earth ;  also  with  his  apostles.  It  was  true  of  Swe- 
denborg  and  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  New  Church.  It  is  true  now 
of  every  teacher  whether  ordained  or  unordained  in  accordance  with 
church  rituals. 

Let  no  legislative  authority  be  given  to  a  clergyman  as  such.  We 
must  have  a  clergy  among  the  people,  not  above  them.  Every  man 
must  be  employed  according  to  his  ability  to  do  service,  not  because 
of  his  rank. 

We  fear  not  that  this  policy  would  open  the  way  for  delusions  to 
overspread  the  church.  It  carries  the  only  antidote  against  them. 
Each  one  receives  the  same  influx  from  Jehovah,  there  being  no  dif- 
ference except  in  the  capacity  of  receiving.  We  might  and  would 
have  many  phases  and  degrees,  but  as  in  heaven  all  would  perfect 
the  general  unity.  TTie  leaven  df  Popery  and  Episcopacy  now  prevsr 
lent,  would  thus  be  purged  out  as  an  evil  persuasion,  originating  in 
lost  of  dominion,  and  not  in  love  of  God. 
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It  is  of  no  use  to  set  up  a  hierarchy  in  the  New  Church.  The  goc 
sense  of  the  people  will  not  submit  to  it  Imposing  ceremonials- 
high-sounding  titles — ^Babylonish  clerical  robes,  corresponding  to  tl 
long  clothing  of  the  ancient  Scribes,  would  only  subject  all  tihe  pa] 
ties  concerned  to  public  ridicule.  They  all  come  to  us  from  the  dar 
ages,  and  are  demanded  by  that  spirit  which  prefers  show  and  e] 
tenor  things  to  the  adorning  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.  Wbe 
will  men  learn  this  and  be  wise  ? 

We  admit  the  expediency  of  a  general  Convention,  formed  upon  rig^ 
grounds,  for  manifest  reasons.  Central  New  York ;  the  wide  West 
the  world  all  around,  are  destitute  of  teachers.  The  very  name  i 
Swedenborg  is  unknown  to  the  masses  of  our  population.  The  don 
trines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  unheard  of  by  the  multitude.  . 
missionarv  system  needs  to  be  adopted,  and  the  writings  of  the  Churc 
diffused  abroad.  Other  uses  should  be  done  for  wluch  general  oi 
operation  is  required.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  a  time  will  con 
when  the  New  Church  will  give  a  voice  against  war,  slavery,  and  tb 
other  standing  abominations  of  the  age  ! 

Let  us  have  this  Convention  composed  of  the  masses  of  the  Churd 

Let  its  rules  of  order  be  the  truths  of  the  Word.     Let  its  businei 

be  not  the  carrying  out  of  a  sectarian  scheme — ^the  aggrandizemei 

of  any  class,  or  the  grave  discussion  of  nihilities,  but  the  uses  of  ib 

Church.    Such  a  body  will  receive  an  influx  firom  the  Lord,  whio 

will  enable  them  to  achieve  more  for  the  universal  welfare  thw  hav 

all  the  exploded  church-despotisms  which  have  ever  existed.    Groc 

common  sense  will  show  tms  to  every  mind.    The  long  drawn  argi 

ments  which  occupy  so  many  hundreds  of  pages  should  be  dispose 

of  as  the  majority  of  the  church  have  already ;  L  e.  passed  over  witl 

out  notice.    Not  one  in  ten  know,  or  desire  to  know,  the  merits  of  thef 

questions,  ^which  are  discussed  so  lengthily  and  sophistically.    The 

know  their  real  wants ;  that  they  are  not  a  mitred  prelate  or  trio 

ministry,  but  a  simple,  rational,  effective  system,  in  which  all  ca 

co-operate  to  a  good  purpose,  and  be  benefited.    |The  eliorter  ao 

simpler  the  better. 

A.W. 


t^n  <^m^  <0  M  ^*»*»»^n»»^^»^i^i^^^>»ii^ii%< 


SELECTIONS. 


Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  whose  reading  covers  a  wide  portion  of  the  field 
human  knowledge,  and  who  finds  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Church  a  standard  bj  whii 
to  try  the  truth  and  value  of  all  philosophies^  theologies,  opinions,  faiths,  facts*  ai 
theories,  we  hojie  to  be  favored  from  time  to  time  with  the  results,  in  the  form  a(£xtrpi 
of  his  studious  "  inteimedlings  in  all  wisdom."  We  cannot  perhaps,  promise  oursetv 
iw  oar  lesden  more  than  an  occasional  contdbution  at  present,  but  we  tnut  that  widi  d 
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obtainment  of  more  Msue  he  will  levy  more  largely  upon  hit  resovxoes  end  upon  oar 


EZ0J3BPTA  MISCELLANKA. 

1.  ^'Thronghoiit  almost  the  whole  of  real  ancient  history,  biblical  as  well  as 
profane,  some  great  Asiatic  kingdom  and  some  great  Egyptian  kingdom  are 
striving  for  the  mastery.  Palestine  and  S3rria  are  perpetually  the  Flanders  of 
the  war  between  the  two  continents.  For  a  long  period  after  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan^  ^eir  annals  are  vagne  and  fragmentary ;  not 
even  a  complete  and  continuous  history  of  the  Jews  themselves,  still  less  of 
the  contermmous  nations.  During  the  great  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
that  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  kings  of  Judah  may  be  imagined  as  holding 
the  balance,  perhaps  keeping  the  peace  between  the  rival  empires.  But  during 
an  the  later  and  more  disastrous  period,  the  Jewish  kings  are  alternately  com- 
I^elled  into  alliances,  or  suffer  mvasion  from  these  hostile  powersi  On  one 
aide  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  on  the  other  No- Amon  (Thebes)  or  Memphis,  claim 
their  allegiance  or  invade  their  territory.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Per- 
aians  closed  for  a  time  the  rivalry  which  broke  out  again  between  the  succes- 
aoiB  of  Alexander ;  when  the  Antiochi  and  Ptolemies  renewed  the  strife,  till 
both  were  crushed  by  Rome.  But  for  how  many  ages  before  tliis  contest  for 
sapremacy  had  been  going  on  who  shall  presume  to  declare." — Quar,  Rev,  far 
Ike.  1849.    Art.  IV.  {Layard's  Nineveh),  p.  79. 


In  connexion  with  the  above  it  may  not  be  uninterestini^  to  have  the  histor- 
ical record  respecting  these  nations  translate'd  into  the  spintual  dialect.  With 
thia  view  we  give  first  ^e  words  of  the  prophet.  Is.  xix.  23-25,  "  In  that  day 
shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come 
into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  serve  with 
the  Assyrians.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  As- 
syria, even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  Whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall 
luess,  saying.  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands, 
and  Israel  mine  inheritance.^^  To  tnis  we  append  an  extract  from  the  Arcana. 
^That  Assyria  signifies  the  rational  mind,  or  the  rational  principle  of  man,  is 
▼ery  evident  from  the  prophets  ;  as  from  Ezekiel  :  '  Behola,  the  Assyrian  has 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of 
a  high  stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs;  the  waters  made 
him  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  running  round  about 
his  plants'  (xxxi.  5,  4).  The  rational  principle  is  called  a  cedar  in  Lebanon ; 
the  top  among  the  thick  boughs  signifies  scientifics  in  the  memory.  This  is 
still  clearer  in  Isaiah  :  *  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  liighway  out  of  Egypt  to  As- 
syria, and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria, 
and  the  Egyptians  shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be 
the  third  with  Egypt,  and  with  Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land,  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people, 
and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance^  (xix.  23,  24, 
25).  By  Egypt  in  this  and  other  passages  is  constantly  signified  science,  by 
Assyria  reason,  and  by  Israel  intelligence.  As  by  Egypt  so  also  by  Euphrates, 
are  signified  sciences,  or  scientifics,  and  also  the  knowledges  acquired  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  of  which  scientifics  are  formed :  this  also  appears 

plain  from  the  prophets,  as  from  Micah :  *  She  that  is  mine  enemy 

said,  Where  is  the  Lord  thy  God  ? In  the  day  that  thy  walls  are  to 

be  built,  in  that  day  shall  the  decree  be  far  removed ;  in  that  day  also  he  shsdl 
come  even  to  thee  from  Assyria,  and  from  the  fortified  cities  of  Egypt,  and  from 
the  fortress  even  to  the  river  Euphrates'  (vi.  10, 11,  12).  Thus  ihey  expressed 
themselves  concerning  the  commg  of  the  Lord,  who  was  to  make  man  regen- 
erate, that  he  might  become  celestial.  So  in  Jeremiah :  *  What  hast  thou  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Sihor  ?  or  what  hast  thou  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river  Euphrates  V  {u.  18) : 
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where  Egypt  and  Enphrates  in  like  manner  signify  scientifioe,  and  Aaeyria 
reasonings  grounded  tnerein.  So  in  David :  *  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  oatqf 
Egypt;  mou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it ;  ane  sent  out  her 
boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river  [EuphraUty  (Psalm  Izzz. 
8, 11) ;  where  also  the  river  Euphrates  signifies  the  sensual  and  scientific 
principles.  For  Euphrates  was  the  limit  or  boundary  of  the  dominions  of 
Israel  towards  Assyria,  as  the  scientific  principle  of  the  memory  is  thelinutoi 
boundary  of  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  spiritual  and  celestial  man : 
the  same  is  siffnified  bv  what  was  said  to  Abraham :  *  Unto  thy  seed  have  I 
given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egjrpt,  unto  the  great  river^  the  river  En- 
phrates'  (Gen.  xv.  18).  These  two  limits  or  boundaries  have  smiilar  signifies* 
tions."— il.  C.  119,  120. 


i«Mk 


2.  The  following  geographical  information  is  commended  to  the  notice  sf 
Dr.  Pond.  The  source  from  which  it  is  drawn  being  perhaps  of  more  «d« 
thority  with  him  than  any  statement  of  Swedenborg  to  the  same  efifect. 

**  Equatorial  Africa  is  one  immense  table-land,  of  which,  howevert  we  can 
only  conjecture  the  advantages,  whether  from  the  difficulty  of  approach,  the 
distance,  or  the  diversion  of  the  current  of  adventure  to  other  quarters  cl 
the  world,  this  chief  portion  of  the  African  continent  contiwuee  aimctt  imAhowi 
to  Europeans.  The  central  region  is  a  blank  in  our  maps,  but  oecoMiomal  taks 
reach  us  of  the  plenty y  the  pomp,  and  even  of  the  civUixation  and  industry  of  the  taUh 
land.''-^Blackwood'8  Mag.,  April,  1849,  p.  408.    Rev.  of  Johnston's  Phyt,  Qtog. 


We  find  the  following  in  a  speech  of  the  celebrated  Parliamentarian  John 
Pym,  while  prosecuting  the  Earl  of  Stafford  for  high  treason. 

3.  "  Truth  and  Groodness,  my  lords — they  are  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  they  are 
the  protection  of  all  created  nature ;  the}r  are  the  image  and  character  of  God 
upon  the  creatures.  This  beauty,  evil  spirits  and  evil  men  have  lost :  but  yet 
there  are  none  so  wicked  but  they  desire  to  march  under  the  ^ow  and  shadow 
of  it,  though  they  hate  the  reality."— Foster'*  Life  of  Pym,  in  his  Statesmen  </ 
Eng.  Commontpealth,  p.  185. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  following  is  a  letter  of  very  recent  date,  received  from  a  gentleman  at  the  SonCbi 
who  has  been  a  reader  but  a  few  months. 

DEAR    SIR, 

Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  I  have  devoted  as  much  time 
as  I  could  spare  from  other  engagements,  to  the  study  of  the  theology  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  New  Church.  With  the  philosophy  as  propounded  by  yonroeif 
and  Des  Guays  I  am  greatly  delighted.  It  throws  open  an  entirely  new  field 
for  thought,  and  deep  refiection — a  field  which,  if  property  and  candidly  ex- 
plored, must  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  To  my  mind  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  are  far  more  simple,  and  accord  more  fully  with  right  reason,  than 
the  dogmas  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Old  Church.  Althongh  these  doc- 
trines are  branded  ''  materialism,  mysticism,"  &c.,  there  is  not  a  moiety  of  the 
mysticism  in  them  that  there  is  in  the  Old  Church  notions  of  the  resuneotion, 
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m,  kc,  Tlie  religiou  of  the  New  Church  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible ; 
it  addresses  itself  to  our  reasoning  faculties,  and  then  calls  upon  us  to  act.  It 
leeognizes,  to  the  fullest  extent,  freedom  of  action ;  holds  out  before  us  good 
and  evil,  and  makes  us  r espensible  for  our  choice.  If  this  be  not  the  true  re- 
ligion, what  motive  could  our  heavenly  Father  have  had  in  endowing  us  with 
mdb.  noble  powers,  moral  and  intellectual  ?  How  can  we  believe,  without 
•ome  substaMal  basis  upon  which  to  predicate  our  faith  ?  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  such  a  theory  as  what  I  call  (for  want  of  a  better  expres- 
sion) involuntary  faith.  I  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to  possess  such  faith  as  a 
terv*  respectable  clergyman  in  this  region  says  he  has ;  to  wit,  that  if  the  Bible 
baa  said  that  Jonah  iwaltowed  the  whale,  he  would  have  given  it  entire  credence. 
It  is  for  want  of  such  involuntary  faith  that  I  have  ever  thought  myself  a 
sceptic.  I  now  believe  intelligently,  and  I  have  ever  believed  ignorantly,  it 
siay  be,  that  my  Bible  does  not  require  of  me  faith  in  such  monstrous  absurd- 
ities, giving  the  language  its  literal  signification.  This  is  the  primary  cause 
of  so  much  infidelity.  Men  must  renounce  all  faith  in  the  inspired  writings, 
or  become  subjects  of  a  withering  fatalism.  Such  an  alternative  is  not  forced 
upon  us  by  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church. 

I  confess  that  the  disclosures  of  £.  S.  in  his  Spiritual  Diary,  are  almost  un- 
iBtelli^ble  to  me.  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point,  where  I  can  readily 
eonceive  it  possible  to  hold  converse  and  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ^  spiritrland,"  as  £.  S.  professes  to  have  done.  I  cannot  deny 
that  such  may  have  been  the  fact,  and  have  no  v«did  reason  to  doubt  his  aver- 
ments in  the  premises,  yet  I  do  not  entirely  comprehend  it.  Perhaps  (and  I 
think  such  will  probably  be  the  case)  after  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  it  may  all  appear  plain.  As  I  said  to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
mnst  understand  somewhat  of  a  subject  before  I  can  fully  believe  it.  The 
first  opportunity  that  ofiers,  if  I  am  able,  I  design  to  buy  all  the  writings  of 
the  New  Church.  I  feel  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  adoption  and  spread 
of  the  New  Church  doctrines,  and  so  far  as  my  limited  means  will  justify. 
will  aid  in  the  good  work. 

Very  truly. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


We  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  then  to  submit  the  following  letter  to  onr  readers,  just 
tfS  it  comes  to  us,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  arrest  the  attention  x»f  those  who  have  duly 
weighed  the  subject  and  are  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  that  shall  go  to  relieve  the  mind 
of  onr  correspondent. 

ft 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  extremely  desirous  to  be  enli^tened,  either  by  an  essay  in  your  excel- 
lent Repository,  or  by  letter,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord^s  day  is  to  be 
kept,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  Sunday,  not  being  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  is  not  therefore  to  be  observed  with  the  same  ceremonial 
strictness ;  nevertheless,  many  sects  in  this  country  seem  very  anxious  to  ap- 
proach as  near  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  keeping  it  as  possible,  especially  the 
Inesbyterians.  Now  what,  for  example,  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  observing 
Sunday  in  a  school  of  young  boys,  after  they  had  been  confined  to  tlicir  reli- 
^ous  mstruction  as  long  as  was  thought  proper  for  the  day,  morning  and  even- 
mg,  besides  attending  church  ?  Are  they  to  l>e  debarred  from  all  amusement  or 
play  for  the  rest  of  tl^  time  on  that  day  ?  Can  they  not  enjoy  innocent  games 
and  sports,  as  on  week-days  ?  or  must  they  be  confined  to  the  house,  or  re- 
stricted to  quiet  walks  around  the  premises  and  forbidden  to  make  a  noise  1  I 
imve  myseu  been  brought  up  to  keep  Sunday  very  strictly,  but  for  the  life  of 
me  cannot  see  any  reason  why  occupations  innocent  in  themselves  (always 
excepting  downright  week-day  vork)  should  be  right  on  week-days  and  wrong 
on  Sunday.  Swedenborg  says  that  Sunday  is  to  be  devoted  to  deeds  of  chari- 
ty and  religious  instruction,  but  we  cannot  teach  or  be  taught  the  entire  day, 
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and  we  are  at  aU  times  bound  to  do  good  works,  so  tiiat  this  statement  of  S. 
is  to  me  somewhat  general  and  vague.  As  others,  doubtless,  besides  myself 
would  wish  to  be  informed  on  this  matter,  would  you  have  the  goodneia  to 
state  the  New  Church  views  with  regard  to  it. 

Very  respectfully. 

Yours,  &c. 


For  tbe  inserdon  in  our  pages  of  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of  one  of  oar 
valued  oorrespondents,  we  trust  to  the  writer's  indulgence,  and  alto  for  a  slight  modiflet- 
tion  of  one  at  two  expressions  of  a  personal  bearing.  His  articles  haiie  been  read  wiik  to 
much  gratification  by  our  snbscribers  that  they  oannoC  bat  esteem  it  a  happines  tobe 
brought  into  somewhat  nearer  acquaintance  with  one  to  whoia  they  feel  deeply  indebted 
for  his  able  expositions  of  the  N.  C.  philosophy. 

DEAR   SIR, 

I  take  the  liberty  on  the  present  occasion  of  making  somewhat  more  thsn 
a  mere  business  communication,  announcing  the  fact  that  I  have  forwarded 
anoilier  article  for  the  New  Church  Repository.  However  agreeable  my  con^ 
uection  with  you  as  an  Editor  may  be  to  me,  our  common  interest  in  Uie  dis- 
covery and  promulgation  of  truth  is  a  stronger  tie.  . . .  Parson's  Essays  first  a^ 
tracted  my  attention  to  the  system.  Des  Quays'  Letters  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  But  **  Mesmer  and  Swe> 
denborg,''  which  fell  into  mv  hands  when  I  was  a  medical  student  at  Philadel- 
phia iu  1846,  scattered  my  uonbts  more  than  anything  I  had  met  with  before. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  '^  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom/'  finished  the  work  of  conviction,  and  I  gave  in  my  cordial  adhesion 
to  a  theology  from  the  study  of  which  I  have  already  derived  more  pleasure 
than  from  all  the  other  combined  circumstances  of  my  life.  I  have  as  yet 
merely  mastered  the  outline,  or  scarcely  even  that,  and  look  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  patient  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole.  I  possess  neith- 
er the  Arcana  nor  the  Apocalypse,  and  have  never  read  them.  All  of  E.  S.'s 
minor  works,  the  Swedenborg  Library,  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  volumes  of 
Church  literature,  constitute  my  theological  library.  The  '*  Animal  Kingdom," 
and  the  "  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  contain  stores  of  invaluable 
knowledge,  and  their  perusal  and  re-perusal  will  amply  reward  the  time  and 
labor  employed  upon  them.  The  former,  which  I  procured  at  Louisville  re- 
cently, 1  nave  not  yet  finished ;  but  in  it  I  have  already  discovered  principies 
of  thought  possessed  of  a  universality  of  application  truly  wonderful.  An 
epitome  of  that  work  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  (which  could  be  easily  taken 
from  the  current  works  on  Anatomy)  and  supplied  with  explanatory  notes, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Newchurchman.  It  would  more  impress  the 
value  of  E.  S.'s  scientific  investigations  upon  iitedical  men. 

You  have  perhaps  been  siu'prised  at  the  infreqnency  of  my  communications. 
My  professional  engagements  during  the  summer  months  entirely  precluded 
me  from  both  reading  and  writing.  Since  the  sickness  has  abated,  I  nave  had 
more  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  my  spirituo-physical  inquiries,  f  cannot 
however  promise  that  my  essays,  shall  be  forthcoming  at  shorter  intervals,  and 
for  reasons  which  you  will  reauily  appreciate.    I  feel  like  the  child  picking  up 

gebbles  on  the  sea  shore  while  the  whole  ocean  lay  undiscovered  before  him. 
y  the  aid  of  our  great  teacher  I  have  obtained  enough  insight  into  nature  to 
discover  my  present  incompetency  for  the  elucidation  of  her  mysteries.  With 
the  little  knowledge  of  the  system  I  now  possess,  my  speculations  must  ne* 
cessarily  be  crude  and  open  to  the  criticism  of  minds  possessed  of  clearer 
light.  I  am  conscious^  however,  of  a  rapid  mental  progress  towards  the  dis- 
covery and  appreciation  of  truth,  and  I  cherish  the  hope  and  design  of  occa- 
sionally contributing  my  mite  to  the  treasury  of  the  New  Jerusalem-  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  devote  my  leisure  during  the  whole  coming  winter  to  the 
ardent  study  of  E.  S.^s  scientific  works,  and  to  their  dilligent  comparison  with 
the  standard,  works  on  Anatomy  aikd  ?b.^av<cAoc^ . 
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Another  rabject  abo  ia  knocking  loudly  at  the  door  of  my  mind  and  de- 
manding investigation.  I  dlude  to  Homctopathy.  I  have  long  looked  i^pon 
ayatems  of  medicine,  like  systems  of  religion,  as  temporary  provisums  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  mankind.  A  system  of  Psychological  medicine  has  been  slowly  loom- 
ing up  from  my  mental  horizon  ever  smce  my  acquaiutance  with  Swedenborg, 
and  is  daily  assuming  distincter  form.  To  that  New  Medicine^  HomcBopathy  is  a 
forerunner.  The  principle,  similia  similibus  curandoy  and  the  efficacy  of  atterif 
aatiansj  appear  to  me  to  be  explicable  by  spiritual  laws.  With  Homoeopathic 
literature  I  am  somewhat  conversant,  and  have  not  been  altogether  pleased 
wiUi  it.  NeverUieless  I  am  candid  enough  to  say,  that  I  have  used 
HomcBopathic  remedies  with  considerable  apjMrent  success  and  that  I  intend 
to  give  the  whole  subject  a  full  and  fair  exammation.  This  branch  of  inqnirv 
will  take  up  a  large  portion  of  my  leisure  time.  I  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Kia- 
dei's  pamphlet,  for  every  attempt  to  point  out  the  spiritual  origin  of  disease 
mnst  be  interesting,  although  to  all  appearance  premature  in  the  present  scep- 
ical  phasis  of  the  human  mind. 

Tours,  &c. 

W.  H.  H. 


The  mmning  commiinication  is  from  a  N.  C.  friend  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  will  not* 
pxesnme,  be  unwilling  to  hare  his  suggestions  propounded  for  the  consideration  of 
thoee  among  onr  readers  who  may  feel  more  competent  than  we  do  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  upon  them.  They  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  reflection.  For  the  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  N.  C.  Society  in  that  place  we  are  much  obliged  to  onr  corres- 
poodent. 

mr   DEAR   SIR   AND   BROTHER, 

I  observe,  by  a  statement  made  in  one  of  our  daily  gazettes,  extracted  from 
aome  foreign  Journal,  that  of  all  the  deaths  caused  by  Cholera  in  the  city  of 
London,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  Jew  falling  a  victim  to  that  dis- 
ease. It  would  be,  it  occurs  to  me,  an  interesting  inquiry,  how  stands  the  fact, 
in  the  same  relation  in  other  large  cities,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  on  our 
own  continent?  A  cause  has  been  assigned  for  this  exemption,  viz.,  a  strict 
observance,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Mosiac  prohibition  as  to  the  eating 
of  certain  articles  of  food ;  which  articles  correspond  to  evil,  and  of  which 
Christians  partake  freelv,  they  in  fact,  making  no  discrimination  between  clean 
and  unclean,  prohibited  or  not  prohibited  anunals.  If  the  fact  were  so ;  if  the 
Jews  were  strict  in  their  adherence  to  their  faith  -,  if  they  really  hearkened 
tmto  Moses,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  the  reason,  but  the  fact  is  not 
80.  The  Jews  are  about  as  regardless  of  the  laws  of  their  great  Lawgiver  as 
are  the  Christians  of  those  of  the  Lord.  Exceptions  there  are  in  both  cases, 
we  hope,  but  in  the  main  the  Jews  are  emphatically  fond  of  good  eating,  ana 
consult  their  palate  much  more  than  they  do  the  Pentateuch. 

May  not  the  cause,  if  the  fact  be  as  stated,  be  resolved  into  the  difference  of 
degrees  or  planes  in  man  ?  In  man  there  are  three  planes  or  degrees,  and 
these  are  discrete,  viz.,  the  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial ;  and  as  a  church  in 
the  least  form,  so  a  church  in  the  aggregate,  has  the  same  planes  or  degrees  in 
it,  yet  neither  has  the  church  in  the  least,  or  in  the  aggregate,  all  these  planes 
open  j  but  it  may,  in  the  process  of  regeneration,  ascend  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  Each  of  these  planes  makes  one  of  the  three  heavens  in  man,  and 
in  the  church :  and  they  have  their  opposites  or  hells,  and  both  the  heavens 
and  the  hells  have  their  outbirths  in  this  mundane  world.  For  the  purpose  of 
onr  argument  we  pass  the  heavens  by,  and  advert  to  the  hells.  To  those  who 
ate  in  the  perversion  of  the  Will  or  Love,  or  celestial  church,  may  not  the  dis- 
eases of  the  body  be  of  the  most  interior  or  fearful  kind,  while  to  those  who 
are  in  the  perversion  of  the  Truth,  or  spiritual  church,  they  are  of  a  less  fearful 
kind,  yet  bad  enough,  Cholera  for  instance  %  Those  of  the  natural  again  hvr$ 
their  diseases  corresponding ;  namely,  such  as  are  of  an  extenoc  kind\  «&&u. 
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the  natural  man,  the  Jew  for  inetance.  has  not  the  epiritnal  or  celestial  plane 
open  in  him,  he  cannot  pervert  the  trutns  of  those  planes,  and  consequently  in 
tiae  ultimate  world  cannot  be  affected  bv*  the  diseases  corresponding  with  them. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  constant  and  useful  appropriation  of  your  time,  and 
therefore  am  afraid  of  trespassing  on  it,  so  much  as  to  ask  any  special  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  I  am  assurboT  if  you  think  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry 
Will  in  any  way  subserve  the  CaUSe  of  humanity  you  will  give  it  the  attentioo 
you  may  think  it  entitled  to. 

With  Section  and  respect. 

Tours  fraternally. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  it  occurs  to  me  you  would  like  to  hear 
something  of  our  state  and  condition  in  Charleston.  Our  numbers  do  not  in- 
crease  with  Uie  ratio  of  our  desires,  but  we  have  a  happy  time  in  our  little  ci^ 
cle.  We  assemble  every  Sabbath  for  worship  from  fifteen  to  twenty^  and  alter 
worship  we  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  social  converse )  and  these  conversa- 
tions we  hope  are  profitable.  We  appropriate  an  evenixig  in  the  week  for  the 
like  purpose,  but  our  evening  meetings  are  now  thinly  attended,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  or  stranger^s  fever,  during  which  season,  it  is  found  dan* 
gerous  for  strangers  to  be  out  in  the  night  air,  and  of  our  little  number  there 
are  several  coramg  within  the  stranger's  class.  We  met  last  night,  and  read 
from  the  "  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  but  most  of  the  evening  was 
consumed  in  reading  your  last  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lord  ;  we  read  it  with 
hearty  approbation.  I  have  been  especially  gratified  with  your  explanatfons 
of  the  furniture  of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle.  They  not  only  strike  me  as  beauti- 
fril,  but  they  serve  a  better  purpose, — they  give  me,  I  hope,  a  profound  reYe^ 
for  the  Word,  as  illustrating  the  soul  of  the  Word  through  its  body. 


.  The  followiag  oommnnication  is  fh>in  an  exemplary  and  warm-hearted  reoeiver  of  the 
New  Church,  written  to  a  brother  for  whose  spiritual  interest  he  fbels  a  deep  conceni. 
Tlie  writer  makes  no  pretension  to  literal^  accomplishments,  to  which  his  calling  in  life 
has  ever  been  foreign ;  but  he  aims  simply  to  speak  the  words  of  soberness  and  affectioai 
with  the  hope  that  the  divine  blessing  may  attend  it. 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

I  have  on  several  former  occasions  endeavored  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
subject  in  which  your  present  and  eternal  interests,  and  those  of  your  family 
also,  are  most  deeply  involved — I  mean  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Second  Ad- 
vent, predicted  ages  ago  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  time  has  actually  come, 
as  is  satisfactorily  known  to  thousands  already,  and  might  be  known  to  thou- 
sands more  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  examine  the  evidences  of  it  with 
candor,  and  an  honest  desire  to  know  and  do  the  truth :  for  these  evidences, 
when  thus  examined,  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  tney  expel  every  doubt 
from  the  mind.  If  the  Jews  were  thought  censurable  for  rejecting  the  Mes- 
siah at  His  first  coming,  how  much  more  so  are  Christians  at  the  present  day 
for  rejecting  Him  at  His  second  coming,  seeing  that  the  evidences  of  His  se- 
cond coming,  and  of  His  true  Messiahsnip,  are,  when  examined  and  under- 
stood, found  to  be  a  thousand  fold  greater  than  those  which  were  afibrded  to 
the  Jews  at  His  first  advent.  Indeed  the  difierence,  when  fully  investigated, 
is  so  great  as  almost  to  exclude  comparison,  the  proofs  on  this  head  granted 
to  the  Jews  being  of  such  a  character  as  would  have  but  little  weight  with 
Christians  at  the  present  day.  What  were  they  ?  In  the  first  place  the  preach* 
ing  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards  his  more  public  pro- 
clamations at  the  river  Jordan  and  elsewhere :  and  in  the  next  place  the  ap- 
J tearing  of  the  Lord  himself,  bom  in  a  manger,  and,  as  was  supposed  by  the 
ews,  of  very  obscure  parentage ;  and  in  all  outward  appearance  difiering  in 
nothing  from  other  men.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  transfiguration  was  in  private, 
before  Peter,  James,  and  John  only,  which  the  Jews  knew  nothing  of,  nor  be* 
lieved  anything  of:  and  again.  His  annunciation  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Waa  this  likely  to  be  credited  by  a  people  as  ignorant,  sensual,  and  unbeliev-' 
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ing  as  the  Jews  werei  npon  His  own  bare  aMertion  of  such  a  claim  1  Ton  will 
readily  perceive  that  it  conld  not,  and  therefore  in  that  instance  miracles  were 
resorted  to  by  the  Lord  as  the  only  thing  that  could  have  any  effect  upon  a 
Jewish  mind.  It  is  true  that  the  miracles  were  performed  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  convince  the  Jews  as  for  the  sake  of  the  establishing  of  the  Christian 
chnrch  which  was  to  follow.  6ut  consider  the  nature  and  effect  of  miracles 
upon  the  minds  of  men  at  this  day.  What  would  they  be  %  What  could  they 
do  more  than  compel  an  unwilling  6e/t^  without  affecting  the  moral  condition 
of  the  soul  in  the  least  degree  ?  How  soon,  when  religious  belief  is  founded 
upon  miracles  only,  will  doubt  take  the  place  of  conviction,  and  gradually 
erase  every  vestige  of  belief  from  the  mind  ?  You  see  then  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  besides  miracles  for  the  human  mind  to  auchor  its  faith  Upon  \ 
and  that  something  is  now  given.  I  say  nothing  of  Christian  influences  that 
have  been  enjoyed  in  times  past,  and  are  still  to  some  extent  continued,  for 
this  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  to  satisfy  you,  if  I  can,  that  the 
time  of  theLord^s  Second  Advent  has  now  actually  come,  the  proofs  of  which 
are  of  the  most  abundant  and  satisfactory  character,  and  ate  continually  in* 
creasing  with  him  who  lives  as  a  Christian  ought  to  live.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  evidences,  however  plain  and  satisfactory  they  may  be 
to  the  just  and  upright  man,  could  be  any  evidence  at  all  tb  the  scoffer  and 
infidel,  or  to  the  bigoted  sectarian,  or  the  mere  formalist,  who  carries  all  his 
religion  in  his  garments,  or  in  his  mouth :  for  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
thev  can  be  available  to  no  others  but  to  those  who  seek  tJ^uth  for  truth^s  sake, 
ana  are  willing  to  live  as  truth  teachers.  To  such  they  are  all  that  his  heart 
or  his  head  can  desire.  I  mean  by  this  that  both  his  affections  and  his  intel- 
lect are  satisfied,  and  he  is  dius.made  content  and  happy. 

Very  little  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  mass  of  professing  christians  for  not 
having  received  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  because  they  have  known 
comparatively  nothing  of  them ;  consequently,  they  are  at  least  in  the  inno- 
cence of  ignorance,  whether  we  say  that  a  man  has  received  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church,  or  the  Lord  in  His  Second  Advent,  it  is  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  you  will  learn  and  see  if  you  should  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be- 
come a  receiver,  which  I  hope  ana  trust  you  will  in  the  next  world  if  not  in 
this.  But  what  is  here  said  of  the  laity  cannot  be  said  of  the  clergy.  Tkefi 
are  greatly  to  blame,  because  the  evidences  of  the  Lord's  second  coming  have 
been  brought  more  manifestly  before  them,  notwithstanding  which,  they  havOi 
for  the  most  part,  rejected  them  with  little  or  no  examination.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  honorable  exceptions  amongst  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  but 
it  fills  one  with  sad  emotions  to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  clergy  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  deemed,  as  they  are,  the  lawful  and  authorized  expounders  of  the  sa-' 
cred  oracles,  and  placed  at  the  very  head  of  the  social  man,  and  yet  proving, 
as  they  do,  the  perverters  and  falsifiers  of  so  many  of  the  divine  truths  of  the 
Lord's  Word.  What  injury  to  the  souls  of  men  is  to  be  put  upon  a  par  with 
this  %  If  a  man  draw  upon  me  his  dirk  and  thrust  it  through  my  heart  or  into 
my  head  and  thus  kills  the  body,  the  crime  of  so  doing  is  trifling,  is  nothing,  in 
comparison  to  the  crime  of  preaching  false  doctrines  which  lead  the  soul  into 
captivity  and  spiritual  bondage,  and  ultimately  kills  it  with  death  eternal. 

But  I  would  be  explicit,  and  state  that  the  time  of  the  Lord's  Second  Advent 
commenced  in  the  year  1757,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  since  which  it  is 
not  only  lawful  and  sdlowable,  but  not  very  dimcult,  to  become  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  to  come  as  with  this.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
That  world  is  our  real  and  permanent  home,  while  this  is  but  a  temporarv 
abode,  to  be  forsaken  in  a  very  few  years.  What  js  time  in  comparison  with 
eternity !  As  a  general  thing  it  is  not  more  than  fortv-eight  hours  after  a  man 
casts  off  the  body,  that  is,  when  he  dies,  as  it  is  termed,  though  good  men  never 
die,  that  he  comes  into  a  full  and  conscious  enjoyment  of  all  the  faculties  that 
he  enjoved  in  this  world,  only  vastly  increased  and  perfected,  if  he  be  in  good. 
He  is  then  enabled  to  behold  the  stupendous  and  wonderful  things  of  that 
world,  which  are  so  innumerable  and  so  wonderful  that  they  cannot  even  b# 
glanced  at  in  the  compass  of  a  letter.    But  this  privilege  is  granted  to  man  on 
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which  seldom  failed  to  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.    His  pnblic  efibrts 
were  mostly  extemporancons : — a  few  brief  notes  containing  the  heads  of  his  subjects  and 
references  served  as  a  guide,  and  for  the  rest  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the  time  and 
occasion,  nor  did  he  trust  In   vain.     His  thoughts  flowed  more  fre^y  in  oral,  than  in 
written  discourse,  and  in  their  most  lucid  moments,  would  ustiaUy  be  accompanied  with 
a  gushing  forth  of  the  affections,  in  a  way  which  could  not  easQy  be  controlled.    It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  he  was  not  more  in  the  habit  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  by 
which  they  might  have  been  preserved  in  a  permanent  form  in  the  writings  of  the  Church. 
In  his  intercourse  with  members  of  the  Old  Church,  he  was  uniformly  kind  and  coa^ 
teous.     He  disliked  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  religious  controversy.    Ha 
&new  that  in  addition  to  the  engendering  a  spirit  of  strife,  it  was  usually  attended  widi 
the  evil  consequence,  of  more  strongly  confirming  the  parties  in  their  previous  prejadicei. 
Having  the  ability  to  overcome  in  argument  with  so  much  ease,  as  to  seem  devoid  of 
effort,  he  never  put  it  forth,  except  when  driven  to  it  by  the  perseverance  of  his  advo^ 
saiy,  and  on  such  occasions  would  always  endeavor  to  soothe  the  mortified  feelings  of  the 
discomfited  party.      He  knew  that  the  great  light  which  the  Providence  of  the  Lord  had 
vouchsafed  him  made  him  the  strong  man  armed,  but  he  knew  too  tibat  it  was  given  hiffl 
for  iM(,  and  not  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  triumphing  over  his  opponent.    Order  wu 
the  first  law  of  heaven  in  his  mind ;  and  he  was  disturl^  at  any  thing  which  savored  of 
strife  or  disorder.    He  insisted  that  the  subjects  of  the  New  Jerusalem  mast  be  wlHiiig 
captives ;  and  that  the  glorious  city  had  walls  for  defence,  but  no  weapons  of  offensiff 
warfare — no  batteries  or  squadrons  for  attack  and  pursuit 

The  subject  of  this  notice  wasan  uncommon  man,  in  whatever  aspect  viewed.  Superadd- 
ed to  the  ordinary  sagacity  of  business  men,  which  secured  to  him  the  acquisition  of  propo^ 
ty,  he  enjoyed  a  high  order  of  intellect,  which  found  itself  at  home  in  the  whole  range  of 
of  thought.  He  was  a  close  and  practical  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  the  subjects  of 
observation  were  easily  grasped,  analyzed  and  elucidated.  His  powers  were  easily  con- 
oentrated,  and  he  appeared  to  be  free  from  the  indirectness,  circumlocution,  and  slI^ 
plussage  of  superficial  pretenders.  These  qualifications  made  him  a  successful  physiciaSt 
in  the  absence  of  the  modem  facilities  of  books,  lectures,  and  medical  institutions.  He 
was,  in  a  measure,  compelled  to  make  his  own  experience  his  medical  instructor,  and 
under  this  severe  tuition,  he  became  at  a  later  period  a  common  referee  in  difficult  casei 
He  was  too  good  a  jud^  of  human  nature  to  neglect  those  mental  appliances,  which 
"  medicine  to  a  mind  diseased,"  and  it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  wordi 
of  soothing  encouragement,  which  always  flowed  from  his  affectionate  heart  in  the  pre* 
•ence  of  the  sick,  produced  a  strong  effect  in  aid  of  his  medical  skill. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  he  was  most  capable  of  excelling.  He  possessed  a  com- 
pact genius,  in  which  we  find  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  thoughts  and  affections 
of  the  mind.  Hence  his  mental  discipline  seemed  as  perfect  as  any  to  which  the  miod 
can  attain  in  this  lower  sphere.  Nothing  ever  appeared  to  ruffle  his  temper,  or  throw 
him  from  his  balance  ;  and  yet  he  must  have  passed  through  emergencies  in  his  long  life, 
which  severely  put  his  intellectual  training  to  the  test.  But  who  ever  saw  him  angry,  or 
even  excited  beyond  the  animation  necessary  to  the  intelligent  communication  of  hit 
feelings  and  thoughts  .'  He  was  indeed  the  tranquil  stream,  which  fl<7ws  on  through  a 
quiet  land,  fertilizing  and  enriching  in  its  whole  course. 

He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  aged  man  keeping  up  with  the  times  in  which  ht 
lived.  He  was  not  outstript  by  passing  events — ^he  was  not  left  behind  by  the  ever  roQ- 
ing  tide  of  human  advancement,  brooding  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  present,  or  indolg- 
ing  in  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future.  Possessing  great  versatility,  he  kept  himseilf 
fiimiliar  with  a  large  range  of  the- subjects  of  human  interest  by  reading  and  reflectioD, 
and  a  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  use  his  resources  as  occasion  required.  His  col- 
loquial powers  were  therefore  of  the  first  order,  and  made  him  an  interesting  oompanioa 
to  the  youthful,  as  well  as  the  aged.  His  conversation  was  much  sought  for  by|thinkiiig 
men.  He  had  always  some  new  thought  and  new  mode  of  illustration,  which  gave  ifi- 
struction,  while  it  imparted  pleasure. 

Always  cheerful,  there  was  at  times  a  quiet  and  beautiful  play  of  the  fancy,  like  the 
lighting  up  of  a  rich  landscape  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  conferred  amusement  and 
delight  in  his  social  intercourse.  These  enviable  qualifications  he  retained  to  the  last,  for 
though  his  body  gradually  wasted  under  the  double  effect  of  disease  and  age,  yet  thete 
was  no  visible  decay  of  mental  power. 

What  wonder  then  that  those  who  most  delighted  in  his  society  should  feel  oppmsed 
with  a  sense  of  their  loss  1  But  who  so  selfish  as  to  wish  that  his  departure  should  hafe 
been  for  a  single  moment  delayed,  or  to  call  him  back  to  the  shadows  of  time  from  the 
/•aiities  of  the  heavens  I 

B,  G.  F. 
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ooe  side,  and  Swedenborgians  on  the  other.  We  aie  happy  to  learn  that  oar  orthodox 
friends  are  beginning  to  see  this,  if  they  had  heeded  our  intimations,  they  would  have 
found  themselves  admonished  of  this  result  long  ago.  They  will  doubtless  realize  in  the 
end  that  the  old  doctrinal  debates  on  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Regeneration, 
&c.,  will  have  to  be  shifted  to  a  new  platform,  and  to  assume  entirely  another  phase 
from  that  which  they  have  borne  in  by-gone  days.  The  Divine  Providence  significantly 
refers  us  to  '*  the  coming  on  of  time.*' 

One  of  our  New  Church  friends  in  Indiana,  who  has  not  formally  severed  his  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Methodist  body,  has  within  a  few  months  past  furnished  a  series  of  inter- 
esting devotional  articles  for  the  "  Western  Christian  Advocate,*'  under  the  signature  of 
"Pauvre  Homme'*  (poor  man),  in  which,  without  distinctly  referring  to  the  writings  of 
the  New  Church,  he  has  still  infused  the  leaven  of  its  doctrines  and  spirit.  In  one  of 
theee  articles,  which  he  entitles  **  Sabbath  Soliloquies,**  he  had  occasion  to  introduce  the 
phrase  **  Divine  Humanity,"  whereupon  a  faithful  brother,  E.  H.  Field,  dating  from  Dun- 
barton,  Ohio,  is  smitten  with  a  small  sensation  of  alarm  at  the  inroad  of  a  new  term  in 
thedk^,  and  thus  writes  to  the  Editor  of  the  Advocate : 

^  BaoiBSR  Simpson, — I  do  not  feel  captious,  nor  do  I  wish  to  appear  so ;  but  finding 
in  your  issue  of  April  25,  in  the  communication  of  your  amiable  and  pious  correspond- 
ent, '  Homme  Pauvre,'  whose  articles  bear  the  impress  of  deep  thought  and  humble 
piety,  an  expression  repeated,  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  wish,  through 
you,  to  ask  of  the  author  an  explanation.  The  expression  alluded  to  is  found  in  No.  4, 
of  the  media  in  which  God  has  made  himself  known  to  man,  connected  as  follows :  '  To 
doubt,  even  in  thought,  as  to  the  Divine  character  of  God  the  Saviour,  to  doubt  whether 
the  Divine  Humanity  in  heaven  be  God,  to  disobey  the  law  of  the  Gospel,'  &o. ;  and  also 
in  the  author's  apostrophe  to  his  own  soul,  thus :  *  Art  thou*  this  day,  with  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  the  Boy  of  Nazareth,  the  Man  of  Galilee,  of  Gethsemane,  and  Calvary — the 
IHmne  Humanity  in  heaven  ?'  What  is  meant  by  *  Divine  Humanitf  f  Is  it  that  the 
human  namre  of  Christ,  by  its  union  with  the  divine,  has  changed  its  character,  and  be- 
come divine  ?  Or  is  human  nature,  in  its  perfect  state,  divine  1  And  if  so,  where  is  the 
distinction  between  divinity  in  God  and  divinity  in  man  ?  Might  we  not,  with  equal 
propriety,  speak  of  human  divinity  ?  thus  implying  that  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  by 
its  union  with  humanity,  became  human,  which  is  an  idea  none  can  entertain.  If  the 
'two  nature^  in  Christ  be  'whole  and  perfecf — a  doctrine  which,  I  presume,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  your  correspondent,  otherwise  T  should  not  desire  him  to  write  for  my 
*  instruction  in  doctrine* — it  follows,  I  think,  that  however  clo$dy  united,  or  intimately 
connected  in  his  person,  each  nature  still  retains  its  peculiar  essential  characteristics ; 
neither  nature  gaining  or  losing  anything,  but  by  the  mysterious  union,  constimting  a 
person,  perfectly  adapted  and  fully  competent  to  the  work  he  came  to  accomplish — both 
Divine  and  human,  not  a  Divine  man  any  more  than  a  Awman  God,  If  by  the  expression 
'  Divine  Humanity,'  he  means  the  complex  being  formed  by  the  union  of  God  and  man  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  language  is  obscure,  and,  without  an  ex- 
planation, would  not  convey  the  idea  to  common  readers.  I  do  not  suspect  the  author  of 
Swedenborgianitm,  although  his  language  might  justify  such  suspicion.  I  only  suppose 
that,  in  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  and  tlie  overflowings  of  his  love,  he  was  led  to  apply  to 
Christ,  in  the  use  of  hyperbole,  terms  which  are  not  only  unscriptural,  but  which,  if  con- 
strued literally,  are  expressive  of  anti  scriptural  ideas. 

**  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  explanation." 

Brother  Field  is  manifestly  in  great  want  of  light  on  the  subject,  and  in  order  that  hie 
may  obtain  it  in  the  most  efieotual  manner,  by  opening  his  own  mind  to  the  edmitrio 
of  its  beams,  '*  Pauvre  Homme*'  ofiers  to  his  refiection  the  following  queriee.    **1^ 
not  desire  to  draw  from  my  brother  Field  any  explanation,  throui^  the  ^*^"«fFii  oC 
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Advooate ;  for  I  difolaim  any  taste  for  ditoussion  or  eontxorenjTy  and  have  neither  Ae 
ability,  learning,  nor  leisure  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  same.  It  would  not  profit,  fiol 
I  will  submit,  for  brother  Field's  private  consideration  and  reflection,  a  few  propoaitioDS, 
which  naturally  occur  to  my  mind,  on  reading  his  communieatioa,  pubUshad  in  the  Ad> 
vocate. 

**  1.  Is  it  not  possible  lor  infinite  and  omnipotent  Divinity  to  assume  hnmmnity,  and 
make  it  divine  1 

**  3.  If  we  admit  that  the  proper  consequence  of  Divinity  assuming  humanity  is,  that 
the  humanity  is  thereby  made  divine,  does  it  therelbre  follow  that  there  most  be  a  like 
possibility  *  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  by  its  union  with  humanity,  became  human?* 

**  3.  Brother  Field  worships  and  adores  our  ascended  Lord.])  In  so  doing,  does  he  wo^ 
ship  and  adore  the  Divinity  amd  the  humanity  ?  or  does  he  separate  them  in  his  mind? 
and  while  he  renders  worship  and  adoration  to  the  Divinity,  does  he  withhold  like  adm- 
ation  and  worship  from  the  humanity  1  Will  he  venture  upon  a  formula  of  prayer  ex- 
pressly excepting  the  humanity  from  adoration  or  petition  ? 

<*  4.  If  brother  Fidd  worships  and  prays  to  both  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity,  wifii- 
out  admitting  that  that  humanity  has  been  made  a  *  Divine  humanity,'  doM  it  not  ibUoir 
that  he  worships  and  prays  to  a  mere  humanity  1 

«  Now  I  have  no  jot  of  difficulty  on  this  subject.  To  my  mind  all  is  dear.  But  pe^ 
haps  brother  Field  may  see,  from  these  propositions,  and  from  a  review  of  Ms  own  com' 
munication,  that  there  is  really  nothing  of  hyperbole,  nor  yet  anything  expressive  of  an* 
ti-scriptural  ideas,  in  the  expression  which  I  used  to  convey  my  devotional  idea  of  Him, 
who  is  surely  now  glorified  with  the  Father,  with  the  glory  which  he  liad  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was,  John  xvii.  5 ;  in  whom  *  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily*  who  is  '  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  :*  who  is  '  the  resurrection  and  the  lift' 
—to  whom  '  all  power  is  given  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,'  and  of,  and  to  whom,  I  say, 
with  the  (for  a  time)  unbelieving  Thomas,  <  My  Lord,  and  my  God.' " 

PAxnrBX  HoMMS. 
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The  Rev.  Lzwis  Bxxas  departed  this  lifo  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  September,  at 
his  residence  in  Danby,  N.  Y.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81  years.  This  event  has  caused 
a  deep  sensation  in  tlie  community  of  his  residence.  He  has  lived  too  long  and  too  well 
to  paAS  from  time  to  eternity  without  leaving  a  void  too  obvious  to  escape  common  ob- 
servation, and  too  large  to  be  easily  filled.  As  a  separation  from  those  united  to  him  by 
the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  the  event  is  painful.  But  in  consi- 
deration that  the  Christian  philosopher  has  found  liis  long  coveted  rest  from  the  burdens 
of  mortality,  the  mind  reposes  in  joyful  submission  to  the  Providential  arrangement. 
When  the  youthful  and  middle  aged  are  taken  suddenly  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  in 
the  midst  of  health  and  vigor,  the  mind  is  oppressed  by  the  mysterious  and  painful  Pro- 
vidence, and  intuitively  desires  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise  ordered.  But  vdien 
death  comes  after  the  lapse  of  **  three  score  years  and  ten,"  spent  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  uses  in  all  the  avocations  of  life,  he  comes  as  a  reaper  to  a  ripe  harvest, 
and  neither  inflicts  a  sting,  nor  gives  a  victory  to  the  gmve.  The  death  of  me  body  is 
but  the  entrance  of  the  spirit  into  life — it  is  death  only  to  the  body  with  its  heritage  of 
toil,  disease,  and  sufiering,  but  to  the  soul  it  is  resurrection,  spiritual  and  immortal,  into 
the  clear  light  of  eternal  day. 

The  departure  of  one  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  afiections,  natuxaHy 
brings  the  mind  into  a  review  of  his  history  and  character.    His  early  and  continued  re- 
sidence in  the  country  ;  his  unceasing  industry  in  various  departmenu;  his  undoubted 
superiority  of  mind;  his  great  age  and  wonderful  retention  of  his  mental  powers  nntil 
the  last,  make  him  an  ohjeot  of  uncommon  interest,  as  a  oonneetiog  link  brnwoea  a  past 
tuid  pra§eBt  era. 
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Doctor  Been  was  a  telf-made  man  in  the  traest  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  has  disdn- 
gnished  himself  in  the  various  duties  he  has  been  called  upon  to  perform.    Bom  in  Strat- 
iord  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  176S,  his  minority  was  spent  during  a  period  of  civil  re- 
velation, when  the  bonds  of  social  order  were  necessarily  loosened,  and  each  mind  was  lefl 
to  its  own  resources.    The  country  was  engaged  in  iu  war  of  independence,  and  afford- 
ed no  leisure  to  its  citizens  to  study  the  sciences,  or  cultivate  the  refinements  of  peace. 
It  was  during  this  unpropitious  period,  when  the  means  of  education  were  scanty,  and 
almost  unattainable,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  medical  profession,  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  eminent.    The  spring-tide  and  romance  of  his  youth  were  spent  in 
his  native  State.    He  there  became  attached  to  and  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
Curtis,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  soon  after  removed  into  the  county  of  Tompkins,  N.  Y.,  and 
lived  happily  with  her  for  the  long  period  of  nearly  sixty  years.     He  first  came  to  the 
oounty  of  Tompkins,  then  **  the  far  West/*  in  April,  1797,  with  his  brother  Jabez  (now 
deceased),  and  together  they  built  the  first  framed  house  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cor^ 
poration  of  the  village  of  Ithaca,  under  a  contract  with  General  Simeon  De  Witt.    In  the 
fall  fc^owing  he  removed  his  family  to  the  fiirm  of  his  future  residence,  and  where  his 
mortal  remains  now  repose,  consuming  four  weeks  in  the  prosecution  of  a  joummr,  now 
performed  in  less  than  two  days.    Here  has  been  the  principal  sphere  of*  his  usefulness— 
here  he  has  spent  something  over  half  a  century,  maintaining  important  relations  in  so- 
ciety, as  an  agriculturist,  a  magistrate,  a  judge,  a  physician,  and  a  teacher  of  religions 
truths.    When  he  first  came  here  the  country  was  wild,  thinly  inhabited,  without  the 
means  of  ordinary  instruction,  civil  or  religious,  and  almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.    A  colony  soon  after  followed  from  Stratford  and  its  vicinity,  and  settled  around 
him  under  the  name  of  "  Bun*  SettUmtnt,"  which  name  appears  upon  the  early  maps 
of  the  county,  and  was  long  retained.    The  first  business  of  an  infiuit  settlement  in  the 
wilderness  is  to  provide  itself  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  from  the  soiL     No  time  is 
afforded  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  even  for  the  exercise  of  thought,  beyond 
what  is  bestowed  in  the  acquisition  of  the  most  external  wants.     Doctor  Beers  soon  be- 
came aware  of  the  mental  necessities  of  the  pioneer  settlements  around  him,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  that  love  for  the  neighbor  which  ever  characterised  him,  he  became  the 
preacher,  as  well  as  the  friend  and  physician  of  his  fellow-citizens.     In  the  exercise  of 
these  avocations  he  has  threaded  trackless  forests,  exposed  himself  to  inclement  seasons9 
and  endured  privations  and  hardships,  which  none  but  the  oldest  inhabitant  can  appre- 
ciate.   The  lapse  of  half  a  century,  under  the  rapid  march  of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise, 
has  levelled  forests,  built  rail-roads,  canals  and  steam-boats,  erected  villages  and  cities, 
founded  institutions  of  learning,  and  produced  all  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  civil- 
ized life.     We  can  scarcely  realize  that  the  theatre  of  these  changes  was  once  a  howling 
wilderness,  and  that  the  subject  of  this  notice,  so  lately  visible  to  us  as  weak  and  sickly 
in  body,  belonged  to  that  class  of  minds  whose  superiority  and  indomitable  perseverance 
made  them,  under  Providence,  important  agents  in  producing  these  results.     In  1797,  or 
'9S,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  post  which  he  held  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  at  a  later  period  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  the  duties  of  a  judge  in  the  then 
county  of  Tioga.     But  political  ofiice  was  not  congenial  to  his  inclinations  or  pur^ 
suits,  and  as  he  never  sought  for  it,  so  he  felt  no  imdue  elevation  when  conferred  upon 
him. 

It  is  as  a  teacher  of  religious  truths  that  his  memory  will  be  most  cherished,  by  the 
members  of  the  New  Church.  He  was  a  very  early  receiver  of  the  doctrines,  and  has  sus- 
tained a  commanding  infiuence  in  the  Church.  He  commenced  preaching  as  the  advo- 
cate of  universal  salvation,  and  so  continued  until  the  winter  of  1812-13,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with,  and  received  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  His  first  introduction 
to  the  doctrines  was  by  means  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary,  a  monthly  periodical,  then  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  his  reception  of  them  was  warm  and  decided.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editors,  dated  Jan.  1, 1813,  he  says — 

**  It  is  indeed  to  me  a  happy  new  year,  because  the  clouds  that  have  heretofore  hover- 
ed over  the  moral  world  are  now  scattered,  admitting  now  and  then  a  ray  from  the  Infinite 
fbontain  of  light  to  the  soul.  To  efiect  this  the  Infinite  God  has,  as  a  means,  Introdnced 
the  Halcyon  Luminary,  by  inspiring  a  few  of  his  beloved  ofispring  man  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  his  holy  Word.  It  has  been  to  me  like  the  dawn 
of  a  cloudless  day  to  a  lost  traveller,  when  the  gloom  of  the  night  has  been  heightened  by 
storms  and  chilling  blasts." — **  Each  successive  number  has,  like  the  approach  of  the  na- 
tural sun,  illuminated  more  and  more  the  East;  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  seethe  N.  J. 
Church  bursting  forth  from  the  veil  of  the  Utttr  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband, 
even  *  as  a  perpetual  morning,  a  never  ending  spring,  and  an  unclouded  East.' " 

He  possessed  a  most  happy  faculty  of  elucidating  difficult  points,  both  in  the  pnlplt  mod 
in  conversation.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  a  translucent  medium  for  the  transmisstcn  of 
lighL  Although  entirely  destitnte  of  pretensions  to  popular  oratory,  he  yet 
easy  flow  of  language  and  Uk  eloqnence  peoidiariy  his  own,  boOLtotfgA' 
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which  seldom  failed  to  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.    His  public  efforts 
were  mostly  extemporaneous : — a  few  brief  notes  containing  the  heads  of  his  subjects  and 
references  served  as  a  guide,  and  for  the  rest  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the  time  and 
occasion,  nor  did  he  trust  in   vain.     His  thoughts  flowed  more  fre^y  in  oral,  than  in 
written  discourse,  and  in  their  most  lucid  moments,  would  usflally  be  accompanied  with 
a  gushing  forth  of  the  affections,  in  a  way  which  could  not  easily  be  controlled.    It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  he  was  not  more  in  the  habit  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  by 
which  they  might  have  been  preserved  in  a  permanent  form  in  the  writinpi  of  the  Church. 
In  his  intercourse  with  members  of  the  Old  Church,  he  was  uniformly  kind  and  cour- 
teous.   He  disliked  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  religions  controversy.    He 
(new  that  in  addition  to  the  engendering  a  spirit  of  strife,  it  was  usually  attended  witb 
the  evil  consequence,  of  more  strongly  confirming  the  parties  in  their  previous  prejudices. 
Having  the  ability  to  overcome  in  argument  with  so  much  ease,  as  to  seem   devoid  of 
effort,  he  never  put  it  forth,  except  when  driven  to  it  by  the  perseverance  of  his  advert 
Bary,  and  on  such  occasions  would  always  endeavor  to  soothe  the  mortified  feelings  of  the 
discomfited  party.      He  knew  that  the  great  light  which  the  Providence  of  the  I^rd  had 
vouchsafed  him  made  him  the  strong  man  armed,  but  he  knew  too  that  it  was  given  him 
for  IMC,  and  not  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  triumphing  over  his  opponent.    Order  wai 
the  first  law  of  heaven  in  his  mind ;  and  he  was  disturl^  at  any  diing  which  savored  of 
vtrife  or  disorder.    He  insisted  that  the  subjects  of  the  New  Jerusalem  must  be  wiUing 
captives ;  and  that  the  glorious  city  had  walls  for  defbnce,  but  no  weapons  of  offensifs 
warfare — ^no  batteries  or  squadrons  for  attack  and  pursuit. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  an  uncommon  man,  in  whatever  aspect  viewed.  Superadd- 
ed to  the  ordinary  sagacity  of  business  men,  which  secured  to  him  the  acquisition  of  prope^ 
ty,  he  enjoyed  a  high  order  of  intellect,  which  found  itself  at  home  in  the  whole  range  of 
of  thought.  He  was  a  close  and  practical  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  the  subjects  of 
observation  were  easily  grasped,  analyzed  and  elucidated.  His  powers  were  easily  con- 
oentrated,  and  he  appeared  to  be  free  from  the  indirectness,  circumlocution,  and  sar- 
plussago  of  superficial  pretenders.  These  qualifications  made  him  a  successful  physician, 
in  the  absence  of  die  modem  facilities  of  books,  lectures,  and  medical  institutions.  He 
was,  in  a  measure,  compelled  to  make  his  own  experience  his  medical  instructor,  and 
imder  this  severe  tuition,  he  became  at  a  later  period  a  common  referee  in  difllonlt  cases. 
He  was  too  good  a  jud^e  of  human  nature  to  neglect  those  mental  appliances,  which 
'*'  medicine  to  a  mind  diseased,'*  and  it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  words 
of  soothing  encouragement,  which  always  flowed  from  his  affectionate  heart  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  sick,  produced  a  strong  effect  in  aid  of  his  medical  skill. 

It  is  difHcult  to  say  in  what  he  was  most  capable  of  excelling.  He  possessed  a  com- 
pact genius,  in  which  we  find  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  thoughts  and  affections 
of  the  mind.  Hence  his  mental  discipline  seemed  as  perfect  as  any  to  which  the  mind 
can  attain  in  this  lower  sphere.  Nothing  ever  appeared  to  ru£9e  his  temper,  or  throw 
him  from  his  balance  ;  and  yet  he  must  have  passed  through  emergencies  in  his  long  life, 
which  severely  put  his  intellectual  training  to  the  test.  But  who  over  saw  him  angry,  or 
even  excitod  beyond  the  animation  necessary  to  the  intelligent  communicadon  of  hie 
feelings  and  thoughts  ?  He  was  indeed  the  tranquil  stream,  which  flcmrs  on  through  a 
quiet  land,  fertilizing  and  enriching  in  its  whole  course. 

He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  aged  man  keeping  up  with  the  times  in  whioh  be 
lived.  He  was  not  outstript  by  passing  events — he  was  not  left  behind  by  the  ever  roll- 
ing tide  of  human  advancement,  brooding  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  present,  or  indulg- 
ing in  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future.  Possessing  great  versatility,  he  kept  himself 
fiimiliar  with  a  large  range  of  the*subjects  of  human  interest  by  reading  and  reflection, 
and  a  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  use  his  resources  as  occasion  required.  His  gmciI- 
loquial  powers  were  therefore  of  the  first  order,  and  made  him  an  interesting  compauioo 
to  the  youthful,  as  well  as  the  aged.  His  conversation  was  much  sought  for  by|thinking 
men.  He  had  always  some  new  thought  and  new  mode  of  illustration,  which  gave  in- 
ftruction,  while  it  imparted  pleasure. 

Always  cheerful,  there  was  at  times  a  quiet  and  beautiful  play  of  the  fancy,  like  the 
lighting  up  of  a  rich  landscape  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  conferred  amusement  and 
delight  in  his  social  intercourse.  These  enviable  qualifications  he  retained  to  the  last,  for 
though  his  body  gradually  wasted  under  the  double  effect  of  disease  and  age,  yet  there 
was  no  visible  decay  of  mental  power. 

What  wonder  then  that  those  who  most  delighted  in  his  society  should  feel  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  loss  1  But  who  so  selfish  as  to  wish  that  his  departure  should  have 
been  for  a  single  moment  delayed,  or  to  call  him  back  to  the  shadows  of  time  from  the 
realities  of  the  heavens ! 

B.  G.  F. 
ithaeop  Sepu»  1849. 
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THE  LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 

No.  VI. 

From  the  tenor  of  our  previous  remarks  it  will  have  been  seen  that! 
we  regard  Mr.  Lord's  system  of  interpretation  as  essentially  defective 
and  erroneous  from  his  not  recognizing  a  spiritual  element  in  man  to 
which  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  addresses  itself.  His  system 
accordingly  makes  no  requisition  upon  any  thing  beyond  the  intelli- 
gence ol  the  merely  natural  man.  Precisely  the  same  order  of  facul- 
ties is  demanded  for  comprehending  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  the  deep 
things  of  the  Lord's  Spirit.  He  that  can  understand  and  apply  the 
rules  of  Quintillian,  Campbell,  or  Blair,  can  master  the  profoundest 
arcana  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  John,  and  that  too  notwithstanding  the 
eminent  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  says  expressly  that  **  the  natural  man 
discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned. ^*  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  Mr.  L.'s  theory  pro- 
ceeds upon  as  total  an  ignoring  of  this  averment  of  the  apostle  as  if 
it  had  never  been  made.  It  makes  no  account  of  that  element  in 
our  nature  which  is  the  result  of  regenerating  influence.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  it  virtually  brings  the  Bible  into  the  category  of  hu- 
man compositions,  and  subjects  it  to  precisely  the  same  canons  of  in- 
terpretation. This  is  a  grievous  disparagement  to  the  holy  Word, 
— the  Book  of  God  and  not  of  man — and  which,  as  such,  must 
necessarily  have  a  quality  of  Divinity  that  lifts  it  entirely  out  of  the 
range  of  any  and  every  thing  of  merely  human  origin.      It  is  in  the 
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internal  sense  that  this  impress  of  Divinity  essentially  resides.  **  The 
Word,"  says  Swedenborg,  '*  being  of  tKe  Lord  and  from  the  Lord, 
could  not  possibly  have  any  existence  unless  it  contained,  interiorly, 
such  things  as  relate  to  heaven,  to  the  church,  and  to  faith.  For  if 
this  be  denied,  how  can  it  be  called  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  or  be  said 
to  have  any  life  in  it?  For  whence  is  its  life,  but  from  those  things 
which  possess  life  ? — that  is,  except  from  this,  that  all  things  in  it, 
both  in  general  and  in  particular,  have  relation  to  the  Lord,  who  is 
real  and  essential  life  itself?  Wherefore,  whatsoever  does  not  in- 
teriorly regard  Him  docs  not  live  ;  nay,  whatsoever  expression  in  the 
Word  does  not  involve  Him,  or  in  its  measure  relate  to  Him,  is  not 
divine.  Without  such  a  living  principle,  the  Word,  as  to  the  letter, 
is  dead.**  The  soundness  of  this  cannot  well  be  questioned  by  any  one 
who  yields  an  implicit  faith  to  the  divine  declaration,  "  The  words 
that  ]  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  tliey  are  life.^ — a  declara- 
tion to  which  Paul  responds ;  "  For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life,^^ 

Wc  endeavored  in  our  last  to  array  its  appropriate  truth  against 
the  error  now  adverted  to.  We  sought  to  trace  the  internal  sense  to 
a  psychological  source,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  opening  of  an  in- 
ternal perception  essentially  involved  in  the  process  of  regeneration. 
In  thus  bringing  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  into  close  relation 
with  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  we  do  in  fact  bring  it,  at  the  same 
time,  into  an  equally  close  relation  with  the  spiritual  world;  for  the 
spirit  of  man  is  necessarily,  even  while  in  the  body,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  world  of  spirits.  By  the  spiritual  world  we  do  not  mean  simply 
the  world  where  spirits  dwell,  but  the -world  where  causes  act,  for  the 
spiritual  world  is  continually  acting  on  or  into  the  natural  world — 
the  world  of  effects — by  inilux ;  and  with  the  mind  established  in  the 
truth  of  this  relation  there  is  a  perpetual  recognition  of  the  activity  of 
spiritual  causes  in  all  natural  phenomena.  It  is  here  that  it  finds  the 
*'  sufficient  reason"  why  the  facts  and  objects  of  the  natural  sphere 
are  what  they  are.  The  natural  is  genetically  from  the  spiritual,  and 
the  causative  efficacy  of  the  latter  on  the  plane  of  the  former  is  im- 
plied in  the  term  cor  re  spondence^  which  affords  the  true  key  to  the  in- 
terior purport  of  holy  writ.  It  is  a  term  expressive  not  merely  of 
a  dead  similitude  but  of  a  living  relationship,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to 
that  of  cause  and  efl'ect,  between  the  things  of  the  inner  and  the  outer 
world.  A  spiritual  influx  determines  itself  into  a  natural  form  or  or- 
ganism. This  form  or  organism  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  human 
language,  and  this  language  is,  in  the  lirst  instance,  the  language  of 
the  letter.  But  to  a  spiritual  mind  conversant  with  the  principle  of  cor- 
respondence, the  term  employed  will  suggest  the  idea  of  the  cause  in- 
stead of  the  effect.  If  the  spiritual  affection  of  meekness,  for  instance, 
which  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of  a  dove,  clothes  itself  with  the 
body  and  form  of  a  dove,  why  should  not  the  name  dove  suggest,  to 
such  a  state  of  mind,  the  idea  of  meekness  rather  than  that  of  the  ma- 
terial bird  so  denominated?  And  so  in  thousands  of  other  instances. 
Who,  under  the  appellation  "  Lamb  of  God,"  predicated  of  the  Saviour, 
ever  thmks  distinctly  of  a  literal  lamb  ?  To  whom  is  any  other  idea 
suggested  than  that  of  innocence  or  the  Uimb-like  nature  7 
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Sach  then  is  the  rationale  of  the  spiritual  sense  in  its  intimate  relation 
to  the  spiritual  nature  and  the  spiritual  world.  That  the  views  pre- 
sented on  this  head  are  intrinsically  reasonable,  we  think  will  be  ad- 
mitted, because  it  is  merely  recognizing  the  operation,  in  the  other 
life,  where  man's  nature  remains  radically  unchanged,  of  the  same 
laws  which  obtain  in  their  measure,  in  the  present  life.  The  only 
objection  which  we  think  likely  to  be  urged  against  the  theory,  if  so 
it  is  to  be  termed,  is  that  it  assumes  to  know  what  >Bntirely  trans- 
cends the  limits  of  human  knowledge  in  this  world — and  consequent- 
ly that  all  such  statements  can  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  in- 
genious, it  may  be,  but  fanciful  conjecture,  and  as  having  no  logical 
force  in  argument.  To  this  we  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  while  our 
own  credence  on  this  score  is  built  upon  the  most  ample  evidence — 
evidence  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  in  question  but  upon  the 
ground  of  the  most  thorough  examination — we  still  do  not  rest  the 
weight  of  our  plea  upon  that  which  may  be  deemed  supernatural  in 
the  matter,  but  upon  asserted  principles  of  our  common  nature  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed  except  by  those  who  deny  every  thing  spiritual, 
whether  in  relation  to  man  or  the  sacred  Word.  We  affirm  that  as 
man  is  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  body,  he  is,  from  the  necessity  of  his  being, 
in  fact  a  denizen  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  natural  world,  and  so 
far  amenable  to  the  laws  of  that  world.  In  affirming  this,  we  are  not 
conscious  of  having  pressed  speculation  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of 
just  inference.  We  feel  wholly  at  liberty  to  conclude  from  what  we 
are  to  what  we  shall  be.  If,  however,  assent  is  withholden  from  the 
tenor  of  our  remarks,  and  the  main  positions  called  seriously  in  ques- 
tion, we  would  then  fain  demand  of  the  gainsayer,  whether  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  a  spiritual  perception  of  revealed  truth  ?  Is  there 
anything  of  this  nature  which  distinguishes  a  spiritual  from  a  natural 
manT  If  there  be,  what  is  it,  and  how  does  it  operate?  What  spe- 
cific relation  does  the  state  of  mind  termed  spiritual  bear  to  the  writ- 
ten revelation  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ?  If  the  above  posi- 
tions do  not  state  the  truth  on  this  head,  what  is  the  truth  ? — that 
truth,  we  mean,  which  stands  directly  over  against  the  alleged  error? 

Meantime,  while  the  response  to  this  interrogation  is  forthcoming, 
we  proceed  to  apply  to  the  question  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  foregoing  pages.  And  we  remark, 
in  the  outset,  that  the  process  of  spiritualization  of  the  Word  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  indicated,  and  of  which  the  terms  "  Zion," 
*and "Babylon,"  afford  a  pertinent  example, is  a  process  which  comes 
into  play  on  a  very  broad  scale  in  dealing  with  the  sacred  volume. 
It  is  in  fact  but  little  short  of  a  species  of  subjective  translation,  in 
which  the  spirit  becomes,  as  it  were,  emancipated  from  the  restric- 
tions of  time,  place,  and  person,  and  expatiates  in  a  region  where 
every  thing  is  supersensuous — the  region  of  abstract  and  absolute 
truth.  The  earthly  envelopes  fall  off  and  the  heavenly  verities  dis- 
close themselves.  The  terms  of  human  language,  as  employed  by 
prophets  and  evangelists,  are  perceived  to  be  a  mere  swathing 
band  that  enwraps  an  interior  import  distinctly  related  to  the  psycho^ 
logical  state  from   which  it  is  viewed.     Beheld  from  this  elevated 
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mental  state,  the  universal  contents  of  the  Word  assume  a  new  as- 
pect. The  truths  it  embodies  range  themselves  in  nearer  proximity 
to  the  source  from  which  they  emanate.  A  certain  ineffable  Divine 
element  is  seen  to  pervade  like  a  soul  the  body  of  the  literal  truth  of 
Scripture,  and  the  clear  intuition  of  spiritual  realities  opens  at  the 
same  time  to  the  mind  the  representative  character  of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  human  speech  employed  to  shadow  them  forth  on  the  lower 
natural  plane.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  become  mere 
indices  of  qualities  and  principles.  The  names  of  the  various  objects 
in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  resolve  themselves 
into  signs  of  the  multiform  attributes  of  affection  or  thought,  and 
terms  denoting  bodily  action  or  passion  are  transmuted  into  expres- 
sions significant  of  mental  or  moral  states. 

'  No  greater  error,  then,  we  strenously  contend,  can  be  fallen 
into  than  to  treat  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  irrespec- 
tive of  the  psychical  state  of  the  reader  of  the  Word.  Our  position  all 
along  is,  that  a  necessary  inter-relation  subsists  between  the  two,  and 
consequently  that  to  a  spiritual  state  of  mind  nothing  is  more  spon- 
taneous than  to  recognize  under  such  terms  as  Israel,  Judah,  Jerusa- 
lem, Zion,  &c.,  an  ulterior  sense  above  and  beyond  and  without  the 
sense  of  the  letter.  The  idea  at  once  suggested  is  not  that  of  persons 
or  places,  but  of  the  Church,  or  the  true  people  of  God  in  all  ages 
and  countries  ;  and  this  surely  is  confirmed  by  the  apostolic  teaching, 
that "  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  but  be  is  a  Jew  who  is 
one  inwardly."  There  is  therefore  an  inward  body  of  Jews  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  outward.  So  als6  from  the  words  of  the  Lord 
himself,  John  viii.  37-40,  we  learn  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
Jews  were  not  Abraham's  seed,  as  well. as  one  in  which  they  were. 
With  this  accords  the  language  of  Paul  in  repeated  instances  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans  and  elsewhere  : — "  For  they  are  not  all  Israel 
which  are  of  Israel ;  neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
are  they  all  children."  Again, "  They  which  are  the  children  of  the 
flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God,  but  the  children  of  the  promise 
are  counted  for  the  seed."  And  who  are  these  children  of  the  promise  ? 
Those  assuredly  of  whom  he  speaks  as  spiritually  bom  to  Abraham 
in  virtue  of  the  promise  made  to  him  of  being  the  "  father  of  many 
nations."  "  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised  :  that  he 
might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not  cir- 
cumcised, that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  also  ;  And 
the  father  of  circumcision  to  them  who  are  not  of  the  circumcision 
only,  but  who  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father  Abra- 
ham, whifch  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised.  For  the  promise  that 
he  should  be  the   heir  of  the  world  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his 

seed,  through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith 

Who  against  hope  believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father 
of  many  nations  ;  according  to  that  which  was  spoken,  so  shall  thy 
seed  be."  Indeed  throughout  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  Paul  is  laboring  expressly  to  show  that  while  the 
Jews  were  cast  off  by  reason  of  their  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  were  called 
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and  adopted  in  their  stead,  and  that  the  promises' and  predictions 
made,  to  the  literal  Israel  nevertheless  held  good  of  this  substituted  or 
surrogated  people,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  says : — "  For  in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncii;cumcision,  but 
a  new  creature.  And  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace 
be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.^^  Who  are  meant 
by  **  the  Israel  of  God,"  but  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  and  who 
are  they  but  the  spiritual  Israel,  for  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  **  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh,"  it  implies  the  existence  of  an  "  Israel  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit,"  and  this  is  no  other  than  the  Israel  which  is  the  true 
subject  of  the  spiritual  sense,  whether  in  the  prophets  or  the  Psalms. 

The  drift  of  the  apostle  in  all  this  is  at  once  so  obvious  and  so  em- 
phatic, that  we  marvel  how  Mr.  L.  should  conduct  his  reasoning  in  such 
entire  disregard  of  it.  As  he  professes  to  regard  the  apostles  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  prophets,  he  must  either  have  overlooked 
the  testimony  we  have  adduced,  or  he  must  have  some  cryptic 
canons  for  interpreting  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  its 
force.  At  any  rate,  we  see  not  but  that  he  goes  directly  athwart  the 
scope  of  the  apostle,  and  consequently  warrants  the  inference  that  he 
makes  very  light  of  his  authority  in  the  premises.  Like  Jacob  bless- 
ing Joseph's  sons,  he  crosses  his  hands  in  putting  them  upon  the  heads 
of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  and  gives  his  blessing  to  the  former 
instead  of  the  latter,  quite  unlike  the  benedictive  policy  of  most  of  his 
brethren. 

But  leaving  our  author  to  conciliate  his  grand  positions  with  the 
drift  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  best  he  may,  we  adduce  in  this 
connection  a  passage  from  Swedenborg,  which,  though  having  refer- 
ence to  the  name  Jacob,  will  be  se^n  to  be  equally  applicable  to  that 
of  Israel ;  and  we  would  remark  also  that  for  the  present  purpose  all 
the  authority  we  claim  for  it  is  that  which  results  from  its  accordance 
in  principle  with  what  we  have  already  advanced  as  the  truth  not 
only  of  Christian  experience,  but  of  apostolic  doctrine,  viz.,  that  a 
spiritual  import  is  couched,  in  the  Word,  under  the  denomination  of 
Israel,  or  seed  of  Abraham. 

"  They  who  abide  merely  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  believe  that  by  Jacob  in 
the  Word  is  meant  all  that  people  which  was  from  Jacob,  and  therefore  they 
apply  to  that  people  all  those  things  which  weie  spoken  both  historically  and 
prophetically  concerning  Jacob  ;  but  the  Word  is  divine,  principally  in  this, 
that  all  and  smgle  things  which  are  therein,  do  not  respect  one  nation,  or  one 
people,  bnt  the  universal  human  race,  viz.,  that  which  is,  which  was,  and 
which  shall  be  j  and  what  is  still  more  universal,  viz.,  the  Lord's  khigdom  in 
the  heavens  ;  and  in  a  supreme  sense  the  Lord  himself.  Because  it  is  so,  the 
Word  is  divine  ;  if  it  only  had  respect  to  one  nation,  it  would  then  be  human, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  more  of  the*  divine  in  it,  than  there  was  of  the 
holy  of  worship  with  that  nation  ;  that  such  holy  of  worship  was  not  with  the 
people,  which  is  called  Jacob,  may  be  known  to  every  one  ;  hence  also  it  is 
evident,  that  by  Jacob  in  the  Word  is  not  meant  Jacob,  nor  by  Israel  is  meant 
Israel,  for  in  almost  every  part  of  the  propheticals,  where  Jacob  is  named, 
Israel  also  is  named,  and  no  one  can  know  what  is  specilically  understood  by 
the  one,  and  what  by  the  other,  unless  from  the  sense  which  lies  more  deep- 
ly concealed;  and  contains  in  it  the  arcana  of  heaven.'^ — A,  C.  3305. 
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On  the  grounds  of  this  strong  mode  of  speech  adopted  by  our  author 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  Jacob  does  not  mean  Jacob,  nor  Israel 
Israel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  hereafter  ;  but  we  would  here 
submit  to  the  reader  a  few  passages  from  the  prophets  and  the 
Psalms  illustrative  of  the  same  law  in  regard  to  the  names  Zion  and 
Jerusalem, 

Ps.  ii.  6,  "  I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.** 
Can  the  import  of  these  words  be  exhausted  in  a  topographical  allu- 
sion to  the  city  of  David  ?     Is  not  the  Lord  Christ  now  King  of  Zion  ? 
and  is  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  ? 

Ps.  li.  18,  "Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion :  build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

Is  not  this  an  invocation  of  blessing  upon  the  church  ?  Had  the 
walls  of  the  literal  Jerusalem  fallen  down  in  the  davs  of  David  ? 

Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2-6,  "  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of 
God.  And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this  and  that  man  was  bom  in 
her :  and  the  highest  himself  shall  establish  her.  The  Lord  snail 
count  when  he  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  bom  there. 
Selah." 

To  a  morally  elevated  state  of  mind  is  it  possible  that  this  lan- 
guage should  not  at  once  refer  itself  to  the  Divine  complacency  in  the 
church  and  to  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  enrolled,  in  virtue  of 
their  new  nativity,  among  its  members  ? 

Ps.  cxlvii.  1-3,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord  :  for  it  is  good  to  sing  praises 
unto  our  God  ;  for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely.  The  Lord 
doth  build  up  Jerusalem  :  he  gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
He  Jiealcth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds." 

This  is  a  summons  to  devout  jiratulation  in  view  of  signal  mercies 
conferred,  and  such  as  addresses  itself  to  the  universal  heart  of  the 
church  in  view  of  its  prosperity.  The  Jerusalem  that  is  built  up,  and 
the  outcasts  that  are  gathered,  are  manifestly  spiritual.  So  in  what 
follows,  V.  12-14,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem  ;  praise  thy  God,  0 
Zion.  For  he  hath  streng:thened  the  bars  of  thy  gates;  he  hath  bless- 
ed thy  children  within  thee.  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and 
filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat."  Here  the  scope  is  the  same. 
**The  finest  of  the  wheat,'' cannot  eurely  be  understood  literally  ;  and 
if  the  wheat  denotes  spiritual  food,  why  does  not  Zion  and  Jerusa- 
lem denote  a  spiritual  city  ? 

Is.  Ixi.  3,  "For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion  ;  he  will  comfort  all 
her  waste  places ;  and  he  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and 
her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  joy  and  gladness  shall  be 
found  therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody." 

Mr.  L.'s  canons  would  require  that  Zion  here  should  denote  the 
portion  of  Jerusalem  so  denominated,  but  if  this  he  so,  what  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  "wilderness,"  and  the  "  desert,"  pertaining  to  it  ? 
The  mount  of  Zion  was  within  the  compass  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
which  teemed  with  population.  The  "  wilderness,"  and  the  "desert," 
therefore,  must  be  construed  spiritually,  and  if  so,  the  same  necessity 
exists  in  regard  to  "  Zion,''  also.  But  a  spiritual  Zion  is  a  spiritual 
burch. 
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Is.  xxviii.  16,  **  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  lay  in 
Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone, 
a  sure  foundation,  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 

There  is  surely  a  Christian  sense  conveyed  by  these  words.  It  would 
be  an  amaziftgly  jejune  interpretation  to  recognize  in  the  Zion  here 
spoken  of  simply  the  literal  city  of  David.  The  "  precious  corner  stone, 
the  sure  foundation,"  will  not,  at  any  rate,  be  held  to  be  literal.  But 
why  not,  if  the  Zion  be  literal  ?  Shall  a  spiritual  stone  be  laid  in  a 
literal  city  ?  The  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  afforded  by 
Peter,  in  his  first  epistle  :  "  To  whom  coming  as  unto  a  livinj?  stone, 
disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious.  Ye  also, 
as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scripture,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion 
a  chief  corner  stone,  elect,  precious ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  confounded.  Unto  you  therefore  which  believe,  he  is 
precious  ;  but  unto  them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the 
Duilders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner.  And  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  which  stum- 
ble at  the  word,  being  disobedient ;  whereunto  also  they  were  ap- 
pointed. But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;  that  ye  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  him 
who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light. 
Which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God, 
ivhich    had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have   obtained   mercy." 

The  Lord  himself  is  the  living  chief  corner  stone,  and  all  his  true 
people,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  built  up  into  him,  and  become 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  and  thus  come  within  the  range  of 
the  original  divine  promise  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6),  which  in  the  letter  is 
spoken  explicitly  of  the  Israelites.  Nothing  then  is  clearer  than  that 
the  words  both  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  point  to  a  spiritual  subject  under 
the  title  of  a  holy  people  and  a  royal  priesthood  ;  and  as  these  are 
the  living  stones  formed  into  the  spiritual  house,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  foundation,  the  Zion  mentioned  must  also,  from  congruity,  be 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Is.  Ix.  14,  "The  sons  also  of  them  that  afllicted  thee  shall  come 
bending  unto  thee ;  and  all  thoy  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  them- 
selves down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet;  and  they  shall  call  thee  the 
city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 

The  force  of  this  depends  upon  its  connexion.  It  comes  into  the 
magnificent  burden  of  prophecy,  announcing  the  glories  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  sun  shall  be  no  more  its  light 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  its  everlasting 
light,  and  its  God  its  glory.  As  the  same  prediction  is  uttered  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  re- 
ference in  the  two  writers  is  identical,  and  the  Lord's  church  is  the 
true  subject  of  each.  It  is  as  certain  that  Zion  in  Isaiah  denotes  the 
church,  as  it  is  that  the  New  Jerusalem  in  John  denotes  it. 

Parallel  instances  could  easily  be  multiplied,  ad  libitum^  but  the 
above  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.    The  point  first  of  all  to  be  ai* 
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tablished  is,  that  such  terms  as  Mr.  L.  designates,  viz.  Israel^  Zion^Je- 
Salem,  Jews,  &c.  have,  in  truth,  a  spiritual  over  and  above  a  literal 
import.     This  point  clearly  made  out,  the  way  is  open  for  consideriDg 
the  use  of  these  terms  in  connexion  with  those  predicates  which  form 
the  principal  theme  of  debate  between  ourselves  and  Mr.   L.     Sop- 
posing  it  established  that  Jacob,  Israel,  Judah,  &c.  denote  the  churd, 
when  spiritually  interpreted,  how  will  this  consist  with  those  pro- 
phetic  oracles   which    announce    a    restoration   or  return    of  the 
exile  tribes,  from  their  long  dispersion,  to  the  land  of  their  fathers? 
Our  reply  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  scope  of  what  we 
have  already  determined.     The  predicates  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  subject.     If  the  Israel,  whose  return  or  restoration  is  predicted, 
be  interpreted,  not  of  a  literal  but  a  spiritual  Israel,  then  the  migra- 
tion attributed  to  them  must  of  necessity  be  such  as  shall  agree  with 
their  nature.     This  necessity  imposes  upon  us  a  recourse  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense  rests,  by  which  we 
learn  that  all  words  denoting  locomotion  si^^nify,  in  fact,  changes  of 
mental  state.     Thus  when  our  Lord  says,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,"  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  like  a  local 
transfer  of  one's  self  is  implied  by  the  word  come.      It  simply  points 
to  the  internal  change  of  thought  and  affection  involved  in  the  fact 
of  a  man's  repenting  of  and  forsaking  his  evils,  and  cleaving  to  the 
Lord  in  newness  of  life.     It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  in  this  stage  of 
the  discussion,  to  accumulate  an  ample  mass  of  evidence  going  to 
show  the  truth  of  this  interpretation.     The  mere  English  reader  is 
probably  but  little  aware  to  what  extent  the  actual  usage  of  the 
sacred  writers  goes  to  confirm  our  position  on  this  head.     The  fol- 
lowing array  of  texts  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  leading  word  in  the  original  Ileb.  appropriated  tp  the  ideas  of 
return  and  restoration,  is  mr,  i'hooh,  {shoov),  in  its  different  grammatical 
forms.  This  is  the  term  employed  to  denote  what  Mr.  L,  considers 
the  literal  return  and  restoration  for  which  he  pleads.  Let  the  reader 
judge  whether  any  other  than  a  s])iritual  sense  can  be  fairly  recog- 
nized under  it  in  the  following  instances,  in  regard  to  which  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  although  in  some  of  them  the  word  turn  occurs,  and 
in  others  return,  yet  the  orijijinal  is  the  same  in  all. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  34,  "  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him,  and 
they  returned  and  inquired  early  alter  God." 

Eccl.  iv.  1,  '*  So  I  returned 'i\i\(\  considered  all  the  oppressions  that 
are  done  under  the  sun,"  &c,  as  v.  7,  '*  Then  I  returned,  and  I  saw 
vanity  under  the  sun." 

Eccl.  ix.  11,  "I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  &;c. 

Is.  xix.  22,  **  And  the  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt :  he  shall  .smite  and 
heal  it :  and  they  .shall  return  even  to  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  be  en- 
treated of  them,^uid  .shall  heal  them." 

Is.  Iv.  7,  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts;    and  let  him  re/wrw  unto  the  Lord,  and  he   will  have 
mercy  upon  him  ;   and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon." 
^    Mai.  iii.   18,    **Then  i^hall   ye   return    and  discern    oetween  the 
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righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him 
that  serveth  him  not." 

Judg.  xi.  35,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  (Jepthah)  saw  her, 
that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me ;  for 
I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back  (Heb. 
return)/* 

Ez.  xiv.  6,  "  Therefore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God :  Repent  (Heb.  return)  and  turn  yourselves  from  your 
idols ;   and  turn  away  your  faces  from  all  your  abominations." 

Ez.  xviii.  30, "  Therefore,  I  will  judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  every 
one  according  to  his  ways,  saith  the  Lord  God.  Repent  (Heb.  return) 
and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions  ;  so  iniquity  shall 
not  be  your  ruin." 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  return  is  significant 
of  a  mental  act.  It  implies  a  change  of  sentiments  and  views,  or  in 
other  words  a  change  of  state.  Although  in  the  letter  it  is  the  appro- 
priate term  for  local  removal,  yet  in  a  more  interior  import  it  unequi- 
vocally designates  a  purely  mental  process.  When  mention  is  made 
of  returning  to  the  Lord,  the  idea  is  that  of  a  spiritual  retrogression 
appropriate  to  a  penitent,  and  which  would  be  properly  represented 
In  outward  act  by  the  return  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father.  Such  in 
fact  is  universally  understood  among  Christians  to  be  the  genuine 
scope  of  that  parable.  The  language  of  the  letter  is  tacitly  translated 
into  its  spiritual  meaning,  and  the  penitent  mind  is  seen  to  be  the 
theatre  of  the  entire  proceeding.  So  on  a  larger  scale  are  we  taught 
to  interpret  all  those  passages  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  which  speak 
of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  the  language 
of  representation.  The  Jews  are  the  prodigal,  ami  \'.te  prodigal  is 
the  backsliding  and  recreant  church.  The  return  of  the  Jews  is  the 
repentance  and  reformation  of  the  Lord's  backsliding  and  apostate 
people,  whose  mental  alienation  is  the  truth  of  Israel's  national  disper- 
sion. With  this  view  of  the  subject  we  believe  that  a  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  may  be  shown  to  agree,  and  that  too  in 
strict  accordance  with  what  we  have  already  seen  to  be  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  usage  of  the  Word.  It  is  true  indeed  that  in  this 
process  of  interpretation  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  disappear  from  the 
mind's  eye,  as  the  calyx  shrivels  when  the  fruit  is  fully  developed. 
The  destinies  of  that  people  shrink  into  comparative  insignificance, 
EU3  do  all  representatives  when  the  substance  appears.  Whether  they 
shall  ever  return  to  their  own  land  is  a  matter  of  next  to  no  moment 
in  reference  to  the  true  object  and  burden  of  the  predictions,  and 
even  if  they  should,  we  still  maintain  that  this  is  not  the  genuine  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy,  to  which  it  has  no  more  relation  than  a  letter- 
envelope  has  to  the  letter  which  it  contains.  If  the  Jews  should  re- 
turn to  Palestine,  it  would  be  no  more  an  accomplishment  of  prophe- 
cy than  if  the  Gentile  Christians  should  go  thither,  who  are  in  fact 
more  directly  alluded  to  by  the  inspired  oracles  than  the  Jews.  It  is 
irery  possible  that  in  the  increase  of  the  intercommunication  between 
;he  different  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  downfall  of  oriental  Aoh 
K>tismSy  a  new  class  of  motives,  of  a  secular  ualute,  xca.^  ^^t^^Xj^  ^ 
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induce  numbers  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  migrate  to  a  portion  of 
the  world  hallowed  bv  so  manv  sacred  memories.  But  this,  if  it  oc- 
curs,  will  be  merely  an  adventitious  circumstance  in  relation  to  the 
true  meant  design  of  the  prophecies  in  question.  In  fact,  under  the 
working  of  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  prophecy  it- 
self may  be  almost  said  to  cease  to  be  prophecy,  so  far  as  the  futuri- 
tion  of  merely  natural  or  historical  events  is  concerned.  The  fotnre 
and  the  past  are  both  virtually  lost  in  the  present,  and  the  relative  in 
the  absolute.  Its  essential  verities  are  wholly  of  an  unearthly  and 
untemporal  nature. 

But  we  proceed  with  our  citations  in  proof  of  a  spiritual  sense  of 
the  terms  return  and  restore,  which  in  Hebrew  are  but  different 
forms  of  the  same  root-word,  as  to  reHore  is  to  make  to  return^  whicb 
is  indicated  in  the  original  V>y  the  Hiphil  or  causative  form  of  tke 
verb.  The  Hebrew  word  for  captivity  (marD,  shevooth)  has  also  an 
intimate  relation,  in  form  and  origin,  with  the  same  radical.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  that  they  all  have  in  the  instances 
adduced  a  spiritual  import. 

Deut.  XXX.  1-3,  ^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set 
before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  (Hcb.  shalt  cause  them  to 
return  to  thy  heart)  among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt 
obey  his  voice,  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day, 
thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  that 
then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  (Heb.  return)  thy  captivity,  and 
have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all 
the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.** 

The  same  original  verb,  rendered  return,  occurs  in  this  passage 
four  times,  in  the  first  of  which  it  denotes  in  strictness  a  bringing 
back  to  the  thoughts,  or  making  a  subject  of  reflection  the  matters  men- 
tioned. A  man  does  with  his  own  thoughts  as  the  Lord  does  spirit- 
Uiilly  with  his  own  people,  i.  e.  causes  them  to  return.  The  same  term 
occurs,  Is.  xlvi.  8,  "  Remember  this,  and  show  yourselves  men ;  bring 
it  again  to  mind  (Ilcb.  cause  it  to  return),  O  ye  transgressors."  Lam. 
iii.  Ml,  "Tiiis  /  recall  to  my  mind  (Heb.  cause  to  return  to  my  heart), 
and  therefore  have  I  hope.'*  It  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  respect- 
ing the  prodigal  Luke,  xv.  17,  **  And  when  he  came  to  himself  {\.  e. 
returned  to  himself)  he  said,"  &c.  In  the  other  cases  it  is  clear  that 
returning  is  an  expression  for  <i  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those 
addressed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lord  himself  is  said  to  return 
to  his  people,  i.  e.  to  demean  himself  towards  them  as  if  he  also  had 
changed  his  mind,  just  as  it  is  said  again  in  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal that  the  father,  "  when  he  was  a  great  way  off,  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran,"  &c.  By  their  being  gathered  from  all  the  na- 
tions whither  they  were  scattered,  is  denoted  a  work  of  spiritual  ac- 
complishment in  accordance  with  the  returning  and  compassion  as- 
cribed to  the  Lord  in  the  connexion.  It  was  a  signal  part  of  the  Lord's 
redeeming  mercy  that "  he  should  die,  not  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews  only, 
but  that  he  also  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  who 
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toere  scattered  abroad.^  This  gathering  is  often  alluded  to  in  the 
Word.  Thus  Ps.  cxlvii.  2,  already  quoted,  "  The  Lord  doth  build 
up  Jerusalem ;  hegathereth  the  outcasts  of  IsraeV^  For  the  same  rea- 
son that  to  a  spiritual  perception  the  building  up  of  Jerusalem  de- 
notes the  edification  of  the  church,  the  "  gathering  of  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,"  denotes  an  interior  uniting  process  in  respect  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

1.  Kings  viii.  33,  34,  "When  thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down 
before  the  enemy,  because  they  have  sinned  against  thee,  and  shall 
turn  again  (Heb.  return)  to  thee,  and  confess  thy  name,  and  pray,  and 
make  supplication  unto  thee  in  this  house.  Then  hear  thou  in  hea- 
ven, and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy  people  Israel,  and  bring  them  (Heb. 
cause  them  to  return)  again  unto  the  land  which  thou  gavest  unto 
their  fathers.". 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  although  the  Lord's  people  are 
represented  as  being  smitten  before  their  enemies,  as  in  foreign 
warfare,  yet  they  are  still  spoken  of  as  making  supplication  in 
the  temple,  or  its  courts,  at  Jerusalem.  They  are  moreover  repre- 
sented as  returning  to  the  Lord  prior  to  his  causing  them  to  return  to 
their  own  Iand»  There  is,  therefore,  a  perceptible  degree  of  incon- 
gruity in  tht!  letter^  which  is  obviated  by  the  spiritual  sense, 
for  according  to  that  the  returning  in  both  cases  is  indicative  of  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  progress  of  repentance  and  regeneration. 

Jer.  XV.  19,  **  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  if  thou  return^  then  will  I 
bring  thee  again  (Heb.  cause  thee  to  return)^  and  thou  shalt  stand  be- 
fore-me  :  and  if  thou  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt 
be  as  my  mouth :  let  them  return  unto  thee  ;  but  return  not  thou 
unto  them." 

This  is  altogether  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and  the  idea  of  a 
mental  return  is  clearly  predominant  in  each  instance. 

1  Kings  viii.  46-49,  "  If  they  sin  against  thee  (for  there  is  no  man 
that  sinneth  not),  and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  captives  unto  the  land  of  the 
enemy. far  or  near;  yet  if  they  shall  bethink  themselves  (Ileb.  cause 
to  return  to  their  heart)  in  the  land  whither  they  were  carried  captives, 
and  repent  (Heb.  return)^  and  make  supplication  unto  thee  in  the  land 
of  them  that  carried  them  captives,  saying,  We  have  sinned,  and  have 
done  perversely,  we  have  committed  wickedness  :  and  so  return  unto 
thee  with  all  theJr  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies  which  led  them  away  captive,  and  pray  unto  thee  toward 
their  land,  which  thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers,  the  city  which  thou 
hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  f  have  built  for  thy  name  :  then 
hear  thou  their  prayer  and  their  supplication  in  heaven  thy  dwelling 
place,  and  maintain  their  cause." 

Here  we  have  the  same  word  rendered  bethink  themselves^  repent^ 
and  return.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  re- 
turning while  still  abiding  in  the  land  of  their  enemies  and  captors. 

2  Chron.  xv.  4,  **  But  when  they  in  their  trouble  did  turn  (Heb.  re- 
turn)  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  sought  him,  he  was  found  <tf 
them." 
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Ps.  xxii.  27,  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  txrh 
(Heb.  return)  unto  the  Lord :  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations 
shall  worship  before  thee." 

Hos.  iii.  5,  **  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  with- 
out a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  with- 
out an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim.  After- 
ward shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  David  their  king  ;  and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in 
the  latter  days." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  latter  passage  but  will  receive  with  case 
a  spiritual  interpretation  in  accordance  with  the  import  of  the  tenn 
return  in  the  texts  above  cited.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  nfoce 
to  which  the  children  of  Israel  are  to  return,  and  every  conaition 
would  seem  to  be  fulfilled  by  understanding  return  in  the  sense  of 
repentance, 

A  more  extended  array  of  texts  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  the 
object  we  have  in  view  in  this  part  of  the  discussion,  which  is  to  ad- 
duce evidence  that  the  interpretation  of  the  words  return  and  rtstffrt 
(i.  e.  to  cause  to  return)^  in  the  sense  of  an  internal  change  of  mind,  is 
actually  warranted  by  the  palpable  facts  of  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
sacred  writers.  We  are  of  course  aware  that  the  preceding  trwn 
of  remark  does  by  no  means  cover  the  whole  ground  in  debate,  and 
that  specific  objections  remain  to  be  met  which  shall  receive  atten- 
tion hereafter.  But  we  have  aimed  to  set  forth,  with  some  degree  of 
prominence,  the  proof  subsidiary  to  our  main  position,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  show  that  as,  to  a  spiritual  perception,  the  names  Israel,  Jadah, 
Jerusalem,  &c.,  have  a  spiritual  import  and  denote  the  church,  so  the 
predicated  return  and  restoration  of  Israel  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense,  as  implying  an  interior  mental  process,  or  a  marked 
change  of  state.  Our  avowal  that  we  regard  this  as  but  one  branch 
of  the  argument  will  preclude  all  charge  of  evasion,  and  our  subse- 
quent articles  will   probably  close  the  door  still  more  effectually 

against  any  such  imputation. 

G.  B.  • 

(7b  he  continued.) 


ARTICLE    II. 


SPIRIT  AND  MATTER. 


The  five  senses  are  the  only  avenues  to  the  mind  of  the  Materialist. 
He  considers  good  and  truth,  thought  and  affection,  analogous  to  elec- 
tric sparks  which  are  elicited  by  the  ingenious  combination  of  differ- 
ent substances.  He  gives  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  frames  no  bypol\ies\^  ?ot\\.^  ^^^\!vcv^.  He  notices  a  uniform 
sequence  of  phenomena  and  euXXxXe^  \)ck^xv\,Tew^  V'^  ^5w»«fc%^  ^-^xiSft&QC 
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effects.  His  "  law  of  gravitation  accounts  for  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets and  the  weight  of  terrestial  bodies."  His  **  progress  of  develop- 
ment" unravels  to  his  satisfaction  the  long  chain  of  geological  won- 
Jers.  His  "  chemical  affinity"  charms  into  ready  solution  the  pro- 
Tonndest  mysteries  of  the  laboratory.  To  his  perception,  heat,  light, 
Hoist ure,  <&c.  are  the  primary  causes  of  vegetation,  and  he  rejects  the 
dea  of  influent  life  from  a  spiritual  source  as  a  ridiculous  assumption. 
■le  traces  his  own  being  to  the  spontaneous  formation  of  an  organic 
nolecule,  which  some  electro-magnetic  current,  self-existing,  andself- 
Lcting,  quickens  into  vitality.  His  physiology  is  all  sufficient  to  elu- 
cidate the  subsequent  changes  of  growth  and  nutrition.  The  pheno- 
aena  of  animal  motion  would  seem  for  a  moment  to  puzzle  his  in- 
genuity. JBut  he  hails  the  discovery  of  nerve-centres  generating  a 
lerve-force  or  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood  *'  as  a  triumphant  ex- 
planation." He  locates  the  intellectual  faculties  on  the  cerebral  sur- 
ace  and  by  a  blind  reversal  of  cause  and  effect  produces  from  a  con- 
^lobation  of  minute  vesicles,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  a  mon- 
trous  outbirth  of  thoughts  and  aflfections.  His  memory  is  the  result 
>f  an  occult  property  which  every  nervous  molecule  possesses  of  im- 
parting the  pictures  impressed  upon  it  to  its  succeeding  molecule. 
jowe,  wisdom,  joy,  grief,  purity,  crime,  are  with  him  the  natural  ef- 
ects  of  diflferent  states  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineus  systems. 

Another  class  of  thinkers  gaze  earnestly,  but  from  a  different  point 
>f  view,  into  the  connection  between  spirit  and  matter.  Convinced 
>f  the  existence  of  a  great  Creator,  and  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  his 
lature,  they  rapturouslytrace  in  all  his  works  the  evidences  of  benefi- 
5ent  design.  Blessed  with  more  warmth  than  light,  with  more  love 
iian  knowledge,  their  practice  is  less  objectionable  than  their  theory 
jf  religion.  When  they  fire  brought  to  consider  intellectually  the  re- 
lative bearings  of  Psychology  and  Physiology,  or  of  Mind  and  Matter 
sudden  clouds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  seem  to  obscure  their  men- 
tal vision.  Of  the  true  meaning  of  spirit  and  spiritual  things  they 
have  as  little  conception  as  the  Materialists.  Their  God  is  an  incom- 
prehensible Being,  without  body,  part»,  or  passions.^  All  objects, 
natural  and  spiritual,  were  created  out  of  nothing  by  his  word,  and 
have  no  direct  connection  with  his  nature  or  being.  As  he  spake 
matter  into  existence  by  the  word  of  his  mouth  ;  so  by  an  effort  of  his 
'Will  he  established  the  laws  by  which  matter  is  governed.  But  these 
laws  have  no  more  relationship  to  his  Divine  Being  than  hydraulics 
«r  pneumatics  have  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  mechanic  who 
avails  himself  of  their  principles.  Their  interpretation  of  nature  is 
extended  to  the  Holy  Bible.  With  them  it  is  no  more  than  the  pub- 
lished mandate  of  a  king  to  his  subjects.  They  see  no  spiritual  laws 
which  give  structure  to  the  sentences  and  meaning  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  The  clouds  of  the  letter  veil  from  their  vision  the  innu- 
merable star-truths  that  sparkle  eternally  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 
Their  inappreciation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  reminds  us  of 
the  stolid  indifference  of  one  of  Wordsworth's  heroes  to  the  beauties 
of  nature : 
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A  primrose  hj  the  river's  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more.*' 


»> 


By  a  misconception  of  the  divine  nature,  the  central  truth  of  theo- 
logy, they  have  perverted  the  whole  current  of  scriptural  doctrine. 
A  single  pebble  dropped  into  the  bosom  of  a  lake  will  impel  the  ever- 
increasing  ripple  to  the  farthest  shore.  The  introduction  of  a  single 
link  of  error  into  a  chain  of  argument  will  nullify  the  potency  of 
the  whole.  When  the  premises  are  unsound  the  conclusions  must  be 
false,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  transit  of  error  to  absurd- 
ity. And  never  was  there  fuller  confirmation  of  these  truths  than  is 
to  be  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  doctrinal  dogmas  of  orthodox 
Christianity. 

We  have  briefly  alluded  to  but  two  prevailing  opinions  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  but  the  connection  between  spirit  and  matter  has 
weighed  upon  the  human  mind  in  all  ages  of  the  world — for  man  by 
his  organization  is  both  spiritual  and  natural.  Well  may  we  compare 
him  to  Igdrasil,  the  tree  of  life — that  wild  oulbirth  of  Northern  imag- 
ination. While  its  roots  penetrated  far  and  wide  into  the  kingdom  of 
death,  its  trunk  ascended  majestically  through  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  its  living  branches  were  distributed  interminately  in  the 
light  of  heaven.  Strong,  earnest  minds  in  all  nations  have  felt  this 
and  have  expressed  it  in  word  or  action,  better  or  worse,  according  to 
their  capacity  of  expression.  The  Egyptian,  the  Brahmin,  the  Greek, 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Aztec,  the  Indian,  have  ell  left  written  or  tra- 
ditional monuments  of  the  struggle  of  the  human  soul  after  a  concep- 
tion of  its  true  nature  and  its  real  destiny.  And  the  whole  history  of 
mental  philosophy  from  the  spiritual  insight  of  Plato  and  the  ornate 
beauty  of  Cicero,  down  through  hundreds  of  years  and  hundreds  of 
writers  to  the  elaborate  elegance  of  Brown  and  the  persuasive  logic 
of  Cousin,  is  so  full  of  untenable  speculations  or  of  reiterated  princi- 
ples, that  it  is  almost  indifferent  whether  we  drink  at  the  fountains  of 
ancient  or  modern  wisdom.  To  jextricate  us  from  this  labyrinth  of  me- 
taphysics a  heaven-sent  Ariadne  has  extended  us  the  thread  of  deliv- 
erence.  And  it  is  curious,  that  in  an  enlightened  and  inquisitive 
age,  when  the  stationary  condition  of  mental  science  is  a  subject  of 
common  remark  and  regret,  the  greatest  of  metaphysicians — the  pro- 
foundest,  the  clearest,  the  most  comprehensive — should  remain  to  a 
great  degree  under  clouds  not  only  of  oblivion  but  even  of  obloqu}'.  Is 
truth  so  difficult  of  apprehension  or  is  the  human  intellect  so  incapa- 
ble of  its  reception,  that  the  purest  rays  of  wisdom  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  fitful  flashes  of  insanity  ?  From  our  illumined  Seer  we  learn 
that  physics,  metaphysics,  and  theology  const  it  ute  the  perpetual  circle  of 
philosophy,  each  running  imperceptibly  into  the  other,  and  each  being 
necessary  to  the  perfection  and  maintenance  of  the  whole. 

To  elucidate  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church  on  the  connection 
between  spirit  and  matter  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay.  And 
to  do  this  in  the  philosophic  manner  of  our  great  author,  we  make  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  derived  nature  of  the  human  soul  the  fixed 
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its — centres  of  a  greater  and  a  less  circle,  whence  we  may  survey 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe,  and  of  the  soul  to  its  material 
y.     We  shall  thus  compass  briefly  but  clearly  every  point  of  con- 
don  between  spirit  and  matter, 

.  The  relation  of  Crod  to  the  Universe  and  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body. 

Physiologists  are  still  contending  about  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
il  principle,  but  our  Swedish  sage  has  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  that 
estigation  by  a  return  to  the  sacred  principle  enunciated  by  Paul 
he  sentence,  "  for  in  Him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being." 
1  alone  is  life  and  the  giver  of  life,  the  sole  self-existing  being,  all 
igs  were  created  from  him  and  are  animated  by  him.     This  is  the 
laration  of  Scripture  and  the  deduction  of  reason  and  science.     We 
I  best  delineate  our  subject  by  answering  the  following  self-applied 
^stions.     What  things  exist  in  the  universe  besides  God  ?     How  do 
y  differ  from  God  ?     What  positive  and  permanent  relation  do  they 
ir  to  God  ?     If  from  our  conception  of  the  universe  we  mentally  ab- 
ict  the  Creator,  the  creation  remains,  and  when  we  have  divided 
\  into  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds  we  are  conscious  that  no 
ission  has  been  made.     What  then  are  the  spiritual  and  natural 
rids  ?     The  New  Church  philosophy  cannot  be  charged  with  ideal- 
i.     It  does  not  represent  material  objects  as  phantasmagoria,  nor 
rge  our  spiritual  beings  into  the  "  mystic  ether  of  universal  thought" 
pves  the  soul  a  definite,  tangible,  persistent  individuality.     It  gives 
body  an  individuality,  definite,  and  tangible,  but  not  persistent, 
►reseats  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds  in  their  true  and  rational 
It,  and  does  not  annihilate  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.     Matter 
1  spirit,  then,  are  positive  entities  or  substances  and  are  subject  to 
difications  from  influent  forces.     Yet  they  exist  upon  different 
nes  of  nature,  and  no  relation  of  continuity  can  possibly  be  predi- 
ed  of  them.      Spiritual  forms  flow  into  material  continents  or  re- 
ients  and  are  manifested  by  them.     A  common  influx  from  heaven 
ijoins  the  two  worlds  into  a  simultaneous  and  corresponding  life, 
nee  it  is  that  natural  objects  have  spiritual  forces  or  forms  for  their 
ises.     As  every  spoken  or  written  word  or  sentence  is  the  embodi- 
nt  of  an  idea  in  the  material  form,  so  the  natural  world  is  an  em- 
iiment  or  permanent  manifestation  of  the  spiritual.     An  ingenious 
lerican  author  has  argued  from  the  intense  activity  manifested  in 
remely  attenuated  forms  of  matter,  that  if  this  attenuation  could  be 
Tied  onwards  indefinitely  we  would  arrive  at  pure  spirit.     But  a 
pable  error  is  detected  in  his  premise  ;  he  supposes  it  is  the  atten- 
ded niatter  which  is  so  intensely  active.     Now  since,  the  abandon- 
nt  of  the  corpuscular  theories  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.,  his 
>und  cannot  be  maintained.     We  showed  on  a  former  occasion  that 
tions  caused  by  spiritual  influx  into  the  difl'erent  attenuations  of 
rt  matter  gave  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.     Now  the  solid 
m  offers  most  resistance  to  these  in^uent  forces,  the  liquid  less  re- 
taucc,  and  the  gaseous  still  less.     The  luminous  ether  and  that  more 
enuated  medium  in  which  the  electric  current  moves  are  still  more 
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passive  and  more  inert  because  more  impressible  and  more  thorough- 
ly recipient  of  an  acting  force.  But  even  if  matter  be  brought  to 
its  extreme  point  of  tenuity  and  to  its  intensest  degree  of  fl/iparcnt 
power,  still  between  that  matter  and  spirit  there  is  an  impass<ihle 
gulf.  And  yet  this  does  not  shake  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
spiritual  substances,  spiritual  lands,  seas,  mountains,  houses,  gardens, 
&c.  These  make  analogous  but  more  vivid  impressions  upon  our 
spiritual  bodies  than  natural  objects  do  upon  our  material  bodies 
They  are  not  subject  to  natural  laws,  but  their  own  laws  are  as  posi- 
tive and  as  immutable  as  any  naturnl  laws. 

How  do  these  conjoined  worlds  differ  from  God?     We  answer  this 
question  in  the  Socratic  manner  by  asking  another — IIow  do  they  re- 
semble God  ?     They  are  wholly  d(*ad  and  inert  per  se  ;  God  is  all  life 
and  the  only  life.     They  are  recij)ient  of  forces  not  innate  or  inherent 
in  themselves  but  coming  always  from  without ;  God  is  acted  on  by 
no  extraneous  force,  but  is  himself  the  fountain-head  of  all  force.     But 
they  are  determined  into  innumerable  forms  representative  of  thoughts 
and  aflections  which  exist  in  God  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  ques- 
tion— What  relation  does  the  creation  bear  to  the  Creator  ?     It  is  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  New  Cliurch  teaching  that  the  nature  of 
God  is  the  central  point  of  its  philosophy — the  common  corner-stone 
to  the  temples  of  pliysics.  metaphysics,  and  theology.     This  is  so  be- 
cause all  things  were  created  from  him  and  by  him  according  to  the 
law  of  correspondence.     The  subject  of  correspondence  has  been  so 
often  treated  in  the  pages  of  the  Repository  that  it  is  needless  to  en- 
large upon  it  here.     The  divine  love  acting  through  the  divine  wis- 
dom filled  the  universe  with  created  forms  for  the  production  of  uses. 
This  is  the  most  rational  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the  divine 
being  can  be  succinctly  defined.     But  upon  what  principle  or  by  what 
law  was  this  efl^ected?     By  the  universal  law  which  even  the  Ma- 
terialist recognizes  in  its  lower  forms,  that  "  like  begets  like."     We 
find  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  it  when  applied  to  the  growth  of  a 
tree  from  the  seed  of  a  parent  and  similar  tree,  and  to  the  constant  re- 
production of  the  animal  kingdom.     But  when  the  begotten  or  creat- 
ed object  is  on  a  different  plane  of  nature,  the  begetter  or  creator 
cannot  be  repeated  or  re-produced,  but  a  certain  definite  correspond- 
ence establishes  a  relation  between  him  and  his  production.     When  a 
man  writes  a  book,  builds  a  house,  and  j)er!brms  an  action,  we  see 
that  the  book,  the  house,  and  the   action  n^present  or  correspond   to 
certain  states  which  existed  in  the  man's  mind.      They  are  his  crea- 
tions, and  they  bear  the  unmistakable  impress  of  himself.     Now  the 
material  of  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds  was  the  basis  of  God*s 
operative  energy,  and  the  forms  produced  therein  by  his  influent  life 
must  be  in  a  certain  correspondence  with  himself.     These  forms  must 
be  finite  and   recipient  of  life,  for  God  alone  in  his  unapproachable 
and  incommunicable  sphere  is  inffnite  and  self-existing. 

The  highest  form  which  we  find  in  these  two  worlds  is  the  Human 
Foitn^  and  all  others  are  accessory  and  subservient  thereto.  This  is 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  divine  love  and  wisdom,  of  which  it  is  re- 
cipienty  becomes  by  appropriation  the  Will  and   Understanding  of 
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tlie  individual — two  words  wliich  embrace  and  include  all  the  con* 
ceiyable  phenomena  of  miad.  This  spiritnal  Human  Form  is  the  in- 
diTisible  unit  of  the  spiritual  world  When  aggregated  into  soci^ 
tieSi  the  socie^still  bears  the  Human  Form,  and  is  represented  by  a 
single  Man.  The  union  of  societies  into  a  heaven  still  develops  the 
great  fact  that  God  is  the  same  in  the  greatest  and  the  least,  and  each 
heaven  appears  to  him  as  a  single  man.  The  correspondent  of  all 
this  is  found  in  the  natural  world,  like  the  shadow  of  a  flving  cloud 
imprinted  upon  t^e  plain  beneath.  An  aggregate  of  individuals  forms 
a  nation — an  aggregate  of  nations  the  human  race,  each  dischai^ng 
in  successively  larger  circles  the  functions  of  humanity.  The  living 
body  is  an  organ  composed  of  minor  organs,  which  are  again  com- 

Knnded  of  units,  each  of  which  is  a  p^ect  miniature  of  its  organ* 
e  mineral  is  an  aggregate  of  crvstals,  and  each  crystal  is  an  aggr^ 
gate  of  atoms,  each  atom  being  the  unit  of  the  material  world.  And 
from  this  doctrine  of  units  announced  by  Swedenborg  a  hundred  years 
ago^  the  atomic  theory  of  chemistrv  might  have  been  deduced  long 
before  Dalton  proposed  his  hypothesis.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of 
compound  radicals,  which  is  now  filling  the  department  of  organic 
ehemistry  with  light,  is  evidently  here  foreshadowed. 

Grod  then  is  continually  beholding  his  own  thoughts^  affections,  and 
uses  shadowed  forth  more  or  less  perfectly  in  the  worlds  beneath  him, 
like  the  image  of  a  man  in  a  mirror.    Grod  is  an  infinite  man,  and  man 
is  a  finite  Gk^    Let  us  now  consider  what  relation  this  man,  this  finite 
God,  bears  to  the  universe  around  and  within  him.     As  we  behold 
him  here  on  earth,  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  himself  he  is  an 
inhabitant  of  both  worlds.    For  this  double  existence  he  is  prepared 
by  a  double  body ;   but  he  only  comes  into  the  consciousness  of  his 
spiritual  form  by  the  separation  from  his  natural,  which  occurs  at 
math.    Dim  intimations  of  his  higher  state  of  being  are  presented  to 
him  in  dreams,  but  in  his  waking  and  natural  state  he  misconstrues 
his  fidnt  memories  of  this  spirit- world.    What  then  is  this  spiritual 
body,  and  what  is  die  mode  of  its  existence  in  the  spiritual  world  t 
It  is  a  subtile  organization  of  spiritual  substance  for  the  production 
of  all  the  sensations,  uses,  and  functions  of  humanity.    It  Dears  dis- 
tinct relations  to  (Sod,  to  surrounding  objects,  and  to  its  fellow- 
spirits.    Its  relation  to  God  is  permanent  and  necessary.     It  is  ani- 
mated by  influent  life  from  Him,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  life 
would  be  followed  by  instant  annihilation.    Gifted  with  an  intense 
d^;ree  of  perception,  it  is  aware  of  His  existence  and  presence.    But 
it  cannot  possibly  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  He  therefore  appears  to  it 
in  a  representative  form.     All  human  minds  involuntarily  image 
forth  to  themselves  an  idea  of  God,  firom  the  Atheist  with  his  eternal 
fiirce^  and  liie  Unitarian  with  his  pure  ideality,  to 

^  The  poor  Indian  whoM  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  oloods,  und  hears  him  in  the  wind.*^ 

But  it  is  only  in  the  spiritual  world  that  Grod  can  be  clearly  repre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  a  form  fully  indicative  of  his  nature.  What  is 
this  form?    The  spiritual  sun,  which  beams  for  ever  before  the  faooi 

voiuu. 
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of  the  angels  in  heaven.  This  san  is  appropriately  and  even  neces- 
sarily representative  of  God,  because  it  is  toe  central  point  of  creft* 
tion,  both  spiritual  and  natural.  All  substances  have  emanated  from 
its  bosom,  and  all  forces  continually  radiate  from  its  centre.  Its  sph 
ritual  heat  and  light  are  the  positive  embodiments  of  the  Divine  love 
and  wisdom.  The  angels  know  that  sun  to  be  representative  of  God, 
but  never  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  is  God.  A  smile  represents  a 
thought,  and  proceeds  from  it  as  a  cause,  but  no  one  can  fairly  infef 
from  this  an  identity  of  the  two  things.  The  analogy  or  correspond* 
ence  between  the  spiritual  and  natural  suns  is  the  starting  point  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds.  Whoo 
the  knowledge  of  correspondence  was  lost  by  the  ancients,  the  wor* 
i^p  of  images  and  idols  was  the  result  The  Egyptian  still  adcnmi 
the  ox,  the  onion,  and  the  beetle,  when  their  spiritual  significatiom 
had  eluded  his  mental  grasp.  The  most  natural  and  the  most  ez« 
cusable  of  all  idolatries  was  the  reverential  worship  of  the  idl-begefe- 
ting  and  all-pervading  sun. 

The  nature  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  every  individual  spirit 
is  determined  by  a  fundamental  principle.  To  understand  this  we 
revert  to  our  central  point  of  philosophy,  and  ask  the  question.  What 
does  God  see  without  and  below  him  ?  The  answer  is ; — objects  which 
bring  forth  into  use,  and  therefore  represent,  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions of  his  own  mind.  Hence  the  individual  spirit  or  least  image  of 
Grod  sees  around  it  images  and  objects  which  correspond  to  the 
dioughts  and  affections  of  its  own  mind.  For  this  reason  the  pure 
and  upright  man  will  live  for  ever  amid  scenes  of  indescribable 
beauty,  and  the  celestial  landscapes  of  Swedenborg,  filled  with 
palaces  and  precious  stones,  and  gardens  of  perpetual  bloom,  all 
Dathed  in  refulgent  lights  are  not  the  creations  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion. By  the  same  law,  the  dark  and  guileful  spirit  must  create  for 
itself  a  scenery  of  dreary  caverns  and  subterranean  fires,  of  whirl- 
pools and  precipices,  of  ghastly  forms  and  desolate  places.  The  re- 
lations which  spirits  bear  to  each  other  are  determined  by  the  resem- 
blance or  affinity  which  they  mutually  possess.  Those  whose  mental 
constitutions  are  most  nearly  alike,  must  by  the  above  law  have  the 
same  outward  scenery,  and  be  as  it  were  in  the  same  place,  which 
in  the  i^iritual  sense  means  to  be  in  the  same  state.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  spirit  of  heaven  and  hell  are  consociated  in  their  different 
planes  of  being,  and  the  mind  has  an  intuitive  perception  of  its  ra- 
tionality. 

Passing  now  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  sphere,  let  us  survey  the 
relation  of  the  spiritual  body  to  its  material  tenement.  We  are 
taught  that  every  manifestation  of  God  must  be  ultimated  in  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  that  matter  is  indispensably  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  the  spiritual  superstructure.  For  this  reason  every  individual 
spirit  must  possess,  or  have  possessed,  a  natural  body.  Now  God 
created  the  spiritual  world  immediately  from  himself,  but  the  natural 
world  is  created  mediately^  or  through  the  medium  or  agency  of  the 
spiritual,  which  is  the  sphere  of  causes.  The  soul,  therefore,  endowed 
with  a  delegated  power,  is  an  active  force  which  flows  info  the  o^ 
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ganic  molecule  wonderfully  prepared  for  its  reception  into  the  natural 
world.  But  this  influx  does  not  proceed  in  an  cu'bitrary  manner  or 
even  in  accordance  with  newly  established  laws.  The  soul  is  like 
tbe  spiral  shell  which  ^*  remembers  its  august  abodes,  and  murmurs 
as  the  ocean  murmured  there."  It  brings  from  its  own  creation  the 
laws  or  principles  which  determined  the  organization  of  the  body. 
Like  God  in  his  greater  creation,  it  has  but  one  object  or  end,  viz. — 
to  produce  forms  which  shall  bring  into  use  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions that  constitute  its  own  being.  Let  us  follow  more  closely 
the  analogy  between  the  course  of  development  by  God  in  the  uni- 
versoy  and  by  the  soul  in  its  individual  boidy.  The  proximate  pro- 
ceeding, or  first  effect  of  the  infusion  of  the  vital  principle  into  the 
organic  germ,  is  the  appearance  of  the  brain  and  its  inunediate  ap- 
pendages— ^the  centres  of  the  nervous  system — ^the  spiritual  sun  of 
the  body.  Here  are  chambers  prepared  for  the  will  and  the  under- 
standing, and  sub-chambers  for  all  possible  thoughts  and  affections. 
Radiating  thence  the  delicate  nerve-fibres  are  distributed  to  the  ex- 
tremest  portions  of  the  body,  like  ministering  angels  or  spiritual  forces 
descending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  sphere.  This  portion  of  the 
lystem  is  prepared  by  the  soul  to  maintain  its  connection  with  its 
aatal  sphere.  In  it  are  situated  the  different  senses — the  avenues 
Grom  the  outer  to  the  inner  world.  Upon  these  senses  the  different 
modifications  of  matter — the  solid,  the  liquid,  the  efiiuvial,  the  atmos- 
pheric, and  the  ethereal — make  their  peculiar  impressions.  Corres- 
ponding changes  instantaneously  occur  in  the  spiritual  body,  and  the 
lool  receives  cognizance  o{  the  properties  of  matter,  for  of  matter  itself 
4e  most  eminent  chemists  in  tne  world  agree  that  we  know  nothing, 
rhe  influent  life,  having  now  embodied  itself  in  a  nervous  fluid  and 
investing  membranes,  proceeds  downwards  to  a  lower  plane.  Before, 
however,  it  reaches  the  ultimates  of  the  body,  it  coi\joins  itself  to 
another  element — the  blood,  which  represents  the  natural  forces,  and 
amanates  from  a  central  heart — the  natural  sun  of  the  organism. 
Prom  this  point  the  vivifying  fluid  is  tr£tnsmitted  to  the  extremest 
aircumference  of  the  body  as  the  solar  emanations  are  radiated  on- 
«rards  and  outwards  to  the  most  distant  planet.  The  lungs  and  res- 
piratory pass€Lges  which  communicate  with  the  external  air  are  con- 
aected  with  the  circulating  system,  because  it  is  the  oo]\joined  action 
i»f  the  heart  and  lungs  which  retains  us  in  relationship  with  the  ma- 
terial world  during  our  natural  life.  Before  birth  the  lungs  are 
inactive,  and  consequently  no  relationship  with  the  material  world 
Bxists,  and  the  forces  which  occasion  the  fcBtal  development  are  not 
material  forces,  but  influent  spiritual  forces,  as  we  set  forth  above. 
Let  us  pursue  our  history  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  the  body. 
Fhe  nerve-fluid  and  the  blood,  coi\joined  like  spirit  and  matter,  are 
found  at  last  in  the  utmost  periphery  of  the  evolving  form.  There 
the  blood  furnishes  the  basis  or  material,  which  is  transmuted  into  a 
rariety  of  organs,  and  the  nerve-fluid  determining  the  locality,  form, 
lod  specific  functions  of  each  organ,  animates  it  when  formed,  and 
thereby  conjoins  it  with  the  brain,  and  through  the  brain  with  the 
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Let  ns  look  more  narrowly  into  the  wonderful  proeees  which  goes 
on  at  the  termination  of  the  nerves  and  arteries,  for  it  has  escaped 
the  attention,  or  baffled  the  questionings,  of  many  philosophers.  A 
gland,  a  bone,  a  mnscle,  an  eye  is  formed.  Here  is  a  creation  as 
marvellous  as  the  prior  creations  of  the  brain,  of  the  sool,  and  of  the 
spiritual  sun.  Shall  we  seek  for  a  new  law  of  development^  and  de- 
mand a  new  principle  of  explanation  ?  Or  shall  we  apply  to  this 
phenomen<^n  the  interpretation  which  has  solved  itskindrea  enigmas  f 
Reason  answers,  yes,  and  science  does  not  gainsay  the  reply.  Tlwie> 
fore  Uie  minutest  and  most  external  portion  of  the  human  body  was 

f  reduced  by  hve  ihrouffh  wisdom^  and  for  the  manifestation  of  an. 
le  who  has  acquiesced  in  our  chain  of  argument  to  this  point  cannot 
desert  us  here,  for  this  link  is  as  strong  as  its  fellows.  In  this  manner 
is  God  the  same  in  the  greatest  and  in  the  least,  in  the  creation  of  die 
universe,  and  in  the  development  of  a  single  molecule  of  organixed 
matter  I  We  see  now  that  the  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  a  repetition  of  the  brain  in  a  lower  form,  and  that 
every  gland,  muscle,  and  papilla  of  the  skhi  has  its  eorrespondins 
point  in  some  portion  of  the  brain,  through  which  it  is  animated,  and 
Dv  which  it  is  connected  with  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocoam. 
From  all  this  it  results  by  the  most  logical  inference,  that  the  whole 
body  corresponds  to  the  soul,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  manifest  its 
affections,  thoughts,  and  uses  in  the  natural  sphere. 

We  have  thus  cbrawn  a  hasty  parallel  between  die  relati<Hi  of 
God  to  the  universe  and  of  the  soul  to  its  body,  and  we  sincerehr 
believe  that  these  relations  mutualiy  confirm  and  illustrate  can 
other.  We  cannot  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject  without  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  our  reader  can  interpret  any  of  our  remarki 
so  as  to  substantiate  in  his  mind  the  charge  of  Pantneism,  whidb  has 
occasionally  been  adduced  against  Swedenborg.  In  our  conceptioii, 
the  mind  which  could  not  recognize  the  distinct  individualities  of 
God  and  the  material  universe,  would  be  as  ready  to  confound  the 
soul  with  the  liver,  or  the  angel  Gabriel  with  the  planet  Mereiuy. 
Our  view  of  the  incarnation  alone  should  refute  the  naiserable 
slander.  When  it  became  necessary  for  the  Divine  Being  to  appear 
individually  in  his  ultimate  domain,  that  he  might  contend  viritn  evil 
on  the  same  arena  with  humanity,  in  obedience  to  his  own  laws^  and 
in  accordance  with  his  own  nature,  He  was  obliged  to  assnme  the 
material  human  form.  And  whilst  he  was  thus  qiecially  ultimated 
in  a  human  body  for  a  particular  end.  His  divine  nature  or  esse  was 
generally  ultimated  in  the  whole  universe,  sustaining  and  renewing 
all  things. 

* 

2.  The  Omnipresetwe^  Omnipotence^  and  Omniscience  of  Ocd  in  tk 
Universe^  and  qf  the  Human  Soul  in  its  body. 

The  Omnipresence  of  God  is  believed  in  a  general  wM>nnfr  by  aD 
men  who  have  any  idea  of  religion,  but  the  New  Church  system  pr^ 
sents  it  more  clearly  to  tke  understanding,  and  impresses  it  more  vif* 
idly  upon  the  lioaxt  ihasi  axrj  ci^iiKist«    Q^^  \&  \]^  only  Belf-existiiv 
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itnal  substance.  All  other  spiritual  substances  are  derivatives 
1  this  primary  divine  substance*  By  the  withdrawal  of  the  life  or 
srent  activity  from  this  substance,  an  inert  substance — a  first,  sim- 
it,  homogeneous  material,  spiritual  or  natural,  was  generated* 
innumerable  inflowings  of  the  divine  life  into  the  dead  receptacle 
I  prepared  for  it,  all  thephenomena,  natural  and  spiritual,  of  the 
irerse  were  produced.  Everv  object  therefore  is  a  form  of  use, 
lifesting  and  embodying  forth  some  affection  and  thought  of  the 
ue  mind.  A  constant  influx  from  the  great  source  of  life  main- 
IS  every  object  in  its  appropriate  form  and  function.     Viewed  in 

mander,  the  Omnipresence  of  God  is  rendered  distinct,  and  we 

that  in  studying  the  objects  of  nature,  we  are  acquiring  a  divine 
guage  which  brings  us  into  direct  communion  with  our  Creator, 
ler  the  powerful  stimulus  of  this  conception,  with  what  delight 
L  future  philosophers  penetrate  the  arcana  of  science,  and  future 
ts  delineate  the  beauties  of  nature  I  Happy  at  this  day  is  the  man 
>  is  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  all-pervadine  presence  of  Deity, 
t  he  traces  the  constant  manifestations  of  Him  in  all  motions 

in  all  objects,  from  the  evening  sky,  with  its  unutterable  splendors, 
he  worm,  and  the  violet,  and  the  moss  1     Day  and  night,  summer 

winter,  in  crowds  and  in  solitude,  in  youth  and  age,  in  cities  and 
»atbless  forests,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  he  is  impressed  with 
language  of  the  forlorn  Hagar,  '*  Thou,  God !  seest  me  P 
lotion  is  the  source  of  all  our  ideas  of  power.  Things  at  rest, 
irever  beautiful  or  sublime,  are  not  suggestive  o{  force.  But  the 
rch  of  a  mighty  army,  the  torrent  of  an  impetuous  river,  the  des- 
;tive  energy  of  a  rushing  wind,  and  the  wild  heavings  of  a  stormy 
t  are  motions  which  communicate  their  vibrations  to  some  kindrea 
nent  in  our  own  being,  and  awaken  in  us  the  perception  of 
ver.  When  we  look  at  the  galaxy  of  stars  we  are  struck  with  the 
uty  of  light,  or  the  indefiniteness  of  space  ;  but  when  we  think  of 
immense  globe  turning  continually  on  its  axis,  of  a  number  of  such 
t>es  describing  almost  immeasurable  orbits  around  a  central  sun, 
.  of  millions  of  such  suns  revolving  at  inconceivable  distances 
und  some  undiscovered  centre,  we  are  solemnly  impressed  with 

omnipotence  of  God.  All  motion,  we  have  repeatedly  shown, 
>f  influx,  and  all  influx  is  primarily  of  God.  We  readily  ac* 
•wledge  this  in  the  motions  of  masses  of  matter  which  are  so 
ilv  presented  to  our  senses.  But  the  same  principle  is  evidently 
»licable  in  every  molecular  change  which  occurs  during  the  pro* 
3  of  crystallization,  or  in  the  blossoming  of  a  flower.  When  we 
s  see  that  eveiy  infinitesimal  motion  is  the  result  of  influx  from 

only  source  oi  motion,  the  divine  providence,  general  and  special, 
lore  clearly  manifested.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  God's  omni- 
ence  was  especially  displayed  by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old 
[  New  Testament.  But  we  cannot  see  that  those  miracles  were 
re  intrinsically  wonderful  than  the  unappreciated  miracles  which 
ur  daily  around  us,  and  more  particularly  within  us.  That  they 
re  exhibitions  of  Divine  power  in  contrariety  to  the  laws  of  na- 
Sy  we  strenuously  deny.    True,  th^  were  the  results  of  the  action 
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oilaws  not  generally  recognized  by  us  in  the  natural  sphere.  But  in 
our  higher  state  of  being,  where  all  objects  are  mental  projection^ 
water  will  be  changed  into  wine  whenever  a  natural  is  raised  to  a 
spiritual  truth,  and  the  blind  will  be  restored  to  sight  whenever  ig- 
norance gives  way  to  knowledge^ 

An  ingenious  article  appeared  not  long  ago  in  the  French  New 
Jerusalem  Magazine,  which  showed  by  the  laws  of  optics  that  if  an 
eye  could  be  placed  simultaneously  in  all  points  of  the  universe,  it 
would  see  not  only  all  present  events,  but  all  occurrences  of  the  past, 
as  if  actually  transpiring  in  a  perpetual  present.  But  it  needs  no 
argument  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  light  to  prove  that  a  tat- 
tten^  Being,  whose  omnipresence  is  conceded,  is  also  omniscient,  for 
the  idea  flows  intuitively  into  the  mind  as  a  truth.  But  we  may  en- 
large and  strengthen  our  apprehension  of  the  subject  by  a  reference 
to  one  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  mesmerism-r-the  transfer  of 
thought.  The  mesmerizee  enters  thoroughly  into  the  mind  of  the 
mesmerizer,  not  only  into  the  thoughts  occurring  to  him  at  the  mO' 
ment,  but  into  his  mind  as  it  really  is,  into  the  accumulated  impres- 
sions of  his  whole  life.  He  can  recall  from  the  hidden  memory  of  the 
Individual,  minutiae  which  he  himself  has  completely  forgotten.  In 
a  similar  manner  he  perceives  the  mental  changes  of  every  individnal 
with  whom  he  is  put  into  communication.  But  God  is  in  an  analo- 
gous communication,  not  only  with  all  men,  but  with  alf  spirits  and 
the  whole  universe,  for  he  is  the  influent  life  of  all  things.  His  om- 
niscience therefore  is  proven. 

The  omnipresence  of  the  human  soul  in  the  body  depends  upon  the 
fact  which  we  illustrated  in  the  first  section,  viz.,  that  every  component 
part  of  the  body,  however  minute,  is  a  form  of  use  for  manifesting  the 
affections  and  thoughts  of  the  soul.  Physiologists  agree  that  the  brain 
is  the  instrument  of  the  soul.  Phrenologists  see  the  divinity  within 
still  further  manifested  in  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  cranium. 
Physiognomists  detect  many  of  its  minutest  workings  in  the  var}ing 
features  of  the  face.  All  men,  savage  and  civilized,  receive  vivid 
impressions  of  our  states  of  mind  from  the  intonations  of  the  voice. 
And  a  work  has  recently  appeared  in  England  to  prove  that  the  con- 
formation and  motions  of  the  human  hand  are  indicative  of  mental 
habit  and  mental  capacity.  (Swedenborg  frequently  describes  the 
angels  as  exploring  the  hands  and  arms  of  novitiate  spirits  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  characters.  The  gipsy  practice  of  ex- 
amining the  lines  in  the  hand  for  the  secrets  of  life  may  be  a  dim 
relic  of  a  primeval  knowledge  of  the  truth.)  These  are  all  valuable 
approximations  to  the  truth.  But  the  fact  to  which  we  pin  our  faith 
is,  that  every  part  of  the  body  is  in  intimate  communication  with  the 
brain.  The  body  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  brain  which  the 
brain  bears  to  the  soul.  If  the  brain  is  recipient  of  the  soul,  and  the 
body  recipient  of  the  brain,  as  is  clearly  established  by  Jogical  in- 
duction, the  body  is  also  thoroughly  recipient  of  the  soul.  When  the 
soul  abandons  it,  it  is  rendered  up  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
forces  of  nature. 

•To  show  the  omnipotence  of  the  soul  in  the  body,  we  must  prove 
itr  dirieotlon  or  preaideuLcy  o^ei  xVl^  motvmt  of  the  body.    The  motions 
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of  the  body,  like  those  which  occur  in  the  material  worid  without  it, 
may  be  fitly  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  general^  the  locals  and  the 
wmecular,  A  general  motion  produces  a  displacement  or  change  of 
place  in  the  whole  body,  or  in  a  part  of  it.  Walking,  running,  leap* 
mg»  swimming,  &c.,  are  instances  of  this  class,  and  these  are  all  ef- 
fected by  successive  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  voluntary 
muscular  fibre.  The  centres  of  local  motion  are  the  heart  and  lungs. 
These  alternately  dilate  and  contract,  and  transmit  their  motions  to 
.all  parts  of  the  body,  which  arc  excited  to  corresponding  local  motions, 
ps  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  shaken  by  a  contiguous  and  impressing 
wind.  The  molecular  motion  occurs  in  the  microscopic  net-work  of 
the  tissues,  and  is  particularly  seen  in  the  capillary  and  endosmotic 
movements,  which  are  involved  in  the  elimination  of  the  difierent  se* 
cretions  from  the  blood.  Now  we  contend  that  the  soul  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  in  the  body,  and  constant  regulator  of  all  these  motions. 
That  it  governs  the  first  class  or  the  voluntary  motions  no  person  will 
deny.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  second  as  instinctive,  and 
die  third  as  chemical,  and  to  think  a  full  explanation  is  rendered 
when  we  vaguely  attribute  their  due  performance  to  innervatunu 
Bat  what  is  innervation  ?  Correctly  denned  it  is  the  influx  of  the 
brain  into  the  ultimate  of  the  body.  But  what  can  the  brain  take 
down  into  the  body,  except  the  principles  by  which  it  was  itself 
moulded  or  prepared,  and  to  which  it  corresponds  in  all  its  parts  ? 
These  principles  are  aflections  and  thoughts;  in  other  words,  the  soul. 
Therefore,  as  there  is  a  part  of  our  mental  being  of  which  we  are  un- 
conscious, for  so  Swedenborg  constantly  teaches,  so  there  is  a  part  of 
our  physical  being  which  is  equally  shrouded  from  our  common  per- 
ception. The  beating  of  the  heart,  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  the 
different  movements  of  the  viscera,  are  constantly  proceeding  without 
our  knowledge  or  perceptible  agency.  But  -these  motions  are  per- 
petually superintended  and  excited  by  the  cerebellum,  that  organ  of 
the  will,  whose  hidden  motions  come  so  seldom  into  the  light  of  our 
intellectual  sensorium.  The  third  class  of  motions  the  materialist 
would  assign  entirely  to  chemical  affinity  and  the  play  of  natural 
fbrces,  did  not  many  physiological  facts  compel  him  to  acknowledge 
the  controlling  agency  of  the  brain.  All  the  secretions  of  the  body  are 
influenced  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind  Tears  are  proverbially  the 
ofifspring  of  the  passions.  Mental  excitement  will  make  a  person  im- 
memately  forget  the  instigations  of  extreme  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
very  thought  of  savory  or  acid  food  increases  the  flow  of  saliva  into 
the  mouth.  Amongst  others  of  a  similar  character  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  Carpenter'is  Human  Physiology :  **  The  follow- 
ing is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  the  efiect 
of  strong  mental  excitement  on  the  manmiary  secretion :  the  event 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  simple  coincidence  if  it 
were  not  borne  out  by  the  less  striking  but  equally  decisive  facts  just 
mentioned : — *  A  carpenter  fell  out  with  a  soldier  billeted  in  his  house, 
and  was  set  upon  by  the  latter  with  his  drawn  sword.  The  wife  of  the 
carpenter  at  first  trembled  from  fear  and  terror,  but  suddenly  threw 
herself  furiously  between  the  combatants,  wrested  the  sword  firom 
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the  soldier's  band,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  away.  During  the 
tumult  some  neighbors  came  in  and  separated  the  men.  While  in 
this  state  of  strong  excitement,  the  mother  took  np  her  child  from  the 
cradle  where  it  lay  playing,  and  in  the  most  perfect  health,  never 
having  had  a  moment's  illness ;  she  gave  it  the  breast,  and  in  so 
doing  sealed  its  fate.  In  a  few  moments  the  infant  left  off  sacking, 
bfcame  restless,  panted,  and  sank  dead  upon  its  mother's  bosom  P  h 
this  interesting  case,  the  milk  must  have  undergone  a  change,  which 
gave  it  a  powerful  sedative  action  upon  the  susceptible  nervous  system 
of  the  infant."  By  facts  of  this  nature,  the  last  link  of  our  proposition 
is  incontrovertibly  established. 

The  omniscience  of  the  soul  in  the  body  is  proven  also  on  the  prin- 
eiple  that  a  sentient  being  which  is  omnipresent  in  a  body,  must  also 
be  omniscient  in  that  body.  But  many  things  in  the  body  illustrate 
it,  to  very  few  of  which  we  have  space  to  allude.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  what  virord  or  sentence  to  say,  and  quite  another  thing  to  know 
what  muscles  are  to  be  moved,  and  what  thousandfold  wonderful  in- 
flections are  to  be  made  before  that  word  or  sentence  can  be  pro^ 
nounced.  Of  the  first  knowledge  we  are  conscious — of  the  secrad 
we  are  not  apparently  conscious  but  such  knowledge  must  exist,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  a  deeper  and  more  interior  part' of  our  being.  We 
showed  that  the  soul  descends  into  the  body  in  the  womb,  and  de- 
velops it.  The  evidences  of  design  in  its  organs  are  so  many  proois 
of  the  prescience  of  the  soul.  The  same  wisdom  which  made,  con- 
tinually maintains,  and  when  necessary  repairs  our  material  frame* 
Physicians  and  surgeons  are  enthusiastic  in  recording  the  marks  of 
intelligence  which  the  vis  medicatrix  natura^  as  they  term  the  soul, 
evinces  in  resistance  to  morbid  influences,  and  in  the  wonderful  pro- 
cesses it  establishes  for  *the  repai;'  of  injured  tissues.  The  higher 
phenomena  of  mesmerism  make  it  probable  that  we  may  be  brought 
Into  conditions  in  which  we  are  as  conscious  of  the  internal  mechan- 
ism and  operations  of  the  body  as  we  are  now  of  the  external.  In  a 
fhture  time,  and  in  a  more  certain  state  of  mental  science,  this  fact 
may  be  rendered  signally  subservient  to  the  cure  of  disease. 

A  Newchurchman  could  not  conclude  an  essay  on  Spirit  and  Matter 
without  at  least  alluding  to  the  connection  between  heaven  and  earth, 
which  is  established  by  the  Word  of  God.  The  crude  and  unworthy 
opinions  of  the  Old  Church  should  be  entirely  banished  when  we  con- 
sider the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Like  ourselves,  it  is  not  only  on 
the  earth,  but  it  reaches  up  into  heaven — ^yea,  into  the  highest  heaven. 
When  the  Word  is  read  on  earth,  it  is  simultaneously  read  in  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  heaven.  To  us  it  is  frequently  a  twilight  ray ;  but 
to  higher  beings  it  is  a  brilliant  noon,  and  higher  still  it  is  a  burning 
sun.  At  those  times  the  blessed  angels  flow  into  our  minds,  and  in- 
fuse into  our  beings  their  purer  love  and  their  brighter  wisdom.  Thus 
Is  the  Bible  the  ladder  of  Jacob,  by  which  the  spirits  of  men  ascend 
into  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  heaven  descend  upon  the  earth. 

W.  H.  H. 
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ARTICLE  m. 


THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPmiTUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  vn. 

•  THB  ABK  OF  THB  OOVENANT. 

**  And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of  shittim-wood :  two  oabits  and  a 
half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof.  And  thou  shalt 
overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay  it ; 
and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  thou  shalt 
cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four  comers 
thereof;  and  two  rings  shall  be  in  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two  rings  in 
the  other  side  of  it.  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and 
overlay  them  with  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the  rings 
by  the  sides  of  the  ark ;  that  the  ark  may  be  borne  with  them.  The 
gtaves  shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the  ark :  they  shall  not  be  taken  from 
it.  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I  will  give 
thee.'* — Ex.  xxv.  10-16. 

The  original  term  for  Ark  is  *p*^K9  aron.  From  the  identity  of  ren- 
dering, it  might  be  thought  that  the  ai^  of  the  Tabernacle  and  that  of 
Noah  were  expressed  by  the  same  term  in  Hebrew.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  former  is  called  yr\iit9  arouy  and  the  latter  ron,  tebah^ 
but  the  Greek  having  rendered  both  terms  by  Kifiunt^  kibotos ;  this 
has  been  followed  by  our  own  and  manv  other  versions.  The  object 
itself  was  properly  a  chest  or  coffer  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  wiA 
gold,  in  which  were  deposited  the  tables  of  the  ten  conmiandments^ 
together  with  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  golden  pot  of  preserv- 
ed manna.  This  chest  seems  to  have  been  of  the  dimensions  of  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  length,  by  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth  and 
depth,  according  to  the  common  cubit  of  eighteen  inches.  Around  the 
upper  edge  was  a  rim  or  cornice — called  in  the  text  **  a  crown'^— of 
pure  gold  ;  and  on  each  side  were  fixed  rings  of  gold  to  receive  the 
poles  of  shittim-wood  covered  with  gold,  by  which  me  ark  was  carried 
from  place  to  place.  The  staves  always  remained  in  the  rings,  even 
when  the  ark  was  at  rest.  The  ark  had  at  the  top  a  lid  or  cover  of 
solid  gold ;  for  such  was  what  the  text  calls  **  the  mercv-seat,''  and 
wfe(K'  le  Septuagint  renders  ixatn^iwt  hilasterion^  or  the  propUia* 
toTy,  ^^  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Heb.  ix.  4^  and 
wlicki  was  probablv  so  called,  because,  on  the  great  day  of  aton^* 
ment,  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  was  sprinkled  on  or  befisqi 
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it  Upon  the  two  ends  of  this  lid,  and  of  the  sam.e  matter  with  if, 
that  is,  solid  gold,  were  placed  two  figares  of  cherubim  which  looked 
towards  each  other,  and  whose  outstretched  wings,  meeting  over  the 
centre  of  the  ark,  overshadowed  it  completely.  It  was  here  that  the 
Shekinah  or  special  emblem  of  the  Divine  Presence  was  represented  as 
resting,  and  as  giving  forth  oracles  to  the  consulting  High  Priests. 
Hence  the  Lord  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  he  that  '*  dwelleth^  or 
"  sitteth  between  the  cherubim.**  In  its  removals  the  ark  was  cover- 
ed with  a  veil,  Num.  iv.  6,  and  might  onlv  be  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  priests  or  Levites.  The  Rabbins  think,  with  some  reason,  that 
it  was  only  carried  by  the  priests  on  extraordinary  occasions,  being 
ordinarily  borne  by  the  Levites.  No  other  form  of  conveyance  was 
allowed,  nor  were  any  other  persons  permitted  to  interfere  with  it 
The  fate  of  Uzzah,  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  admonished  the  Israelites,  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  of  the  consequences  of  even  a  well-meant  officiousness 
in  a  matter  where  the  Divine  will  had  been  so  clearly  expressed  to  the 
contrary. 

After  the  Israelites  had  passed  the  Jordan,  the  ark  generally  occu- 
pied  its  proper  place  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  i 
the  Temple  built  by  Solomon.  From  the  direction  given  by  Josiah  to 
the  Levites,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  3,  to  restore  the  ark  to  its  place,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  previously  removed,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
this  was  done  by  the  priests,  to  preserve  it  from  profanation,  or  by  the 
idolatrous  kings  Manasseh  or  Amon,  to  make  room  for  their  idols.  It 
seems  that  the  ark,  with  the  other  precious  things  of  the  Temple,  be- 
came the  spoil  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  taken  to  Babylon  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  restored  at  the  end  of  the  captivity,  or 
that  any  new  one  was  made.  What  became  of  the  ark  after  the  cap- 
tivity cannot  be  ascertained.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  think  that  it  was 
concealed,  to  preserve  it  from  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  it  could  not 
again  be  discovered,  nor  will  be  till  the  Messiah  com6s  and  reveals 
it.  Others  say  that  it  was  indeed  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  was 
afterwards  restored,  and  occupied  its  place  in  the  second  Temple  :  but 
the  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Jewish  writers  confess,  that  the  want  of 
the  ark  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  second  Temple  was  inferior 
to  that  of  Solomon  :  to  which  we  may  add  that  neither  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  the  Maccabees,  nor  Josephus  mention  the  ark  as  extant  in  the 
second  Temple,  and  the  last  authority  expressly  says  that  there  was 
nothing  In  the  sanctuary  when  the  Temple  was  taken  by  Titus.  It 
certainly  does  not  appear  in  the  Arch  erected  at  Rome  in  honor  of 
that  conqueror,  and  in  which  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  are  displayed ; 
although  some  writers  have  attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  table  of 
shew-bread  which  is  there  represented. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  Ark  and  the  Cherubim  in  combina^ 
tion,  derived  from  a  collation  of  all  the  different  passages  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  or  described.  As  we  are  compelled  tf^  ^^lyyd 
upon  coi^jecture  more  or  less  in  regard  to  the  form  of  these  t^tnO'iS 
structures,  we  can  propose  our  pictorial  designs  only  as  approsil^a- 
tions  to  the  truth* 
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It  is  well  known  to  those  versed  in  the  sacred  antiquities  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth,  that  similar  arkt  or  cluth  containing  the  ' 
mysteries  of  their  religions,  were  common  among  them,  and  derived 
their  origin  from  the  rites  and  institutes  of  the  Ancient  Chorch.  The 
Egyptians,  for  instance,  carried  in  solemn  proces«ODS  a  sacred  chest* 
containing  their  secret  things  and  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  of 
which  the  following  cat,  from  the  hieroglyphic  remains  of  that  conn- 
try,  shows  a  very  remarkable  conformity  to  the  Hebrew  model. 


BGTFTtAIf  ABK   BOBHE  BT   FBmSTS. 


The  Trmans  also  had  their  sacred  chest;  and  the  paUadivm  t:^ lHut 
Greeks  and  Romans  waB  something  not  TBiy  unlike.    It  is  remaikaibtf 
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too,  that  as  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  and  Temple  had  a  holy  of  holies^  in 
which  the  ark  was  deposited,  so  had  the  heatnen,  in  the  inmost  part  of 
their  temples,  an  adytum  or  penetr ale y  which  none  bat  the  priests  might 
enter.  Something  very  similar  may  also  be  traced  among  the  biu^ 
barous  and  savage  nations.  Thus,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  nations 
of  Northern  Germany,  of  whom  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  a  branchi 
says  that  they  generally  worshiped  Hertham,  or  the  Mother  Earth 
{Terram  matrem)  ;  believing  her  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  to  visit  nations ;  and  that  to  her,  within  a  grove  in  a  certain  is- 
land, was  consecrated  a  vehicle  covered  unih  a  vestment^  and  which 
none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  touch.  The  same  thing  has  been 
firequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  religious  systems  of  other 
heathen  nations,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  very  curious  analogies  with  the  Mosaic  ark  have  been 
discovered,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  Parkhurst's 
Heb.  Lex.  Art.  *\\ 

**  Make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about."  The  Heb.  has  ^  a 
golden  border  round  about  ;**  the  Greek,  **  golden  wreathed  waves  round 
about.''  Wliat  is  here  termed  ^  crown,"  was  an  ornamental  cornice, 
moulding,  or  border,  which  went  round  the  top,  as  a  kind  of  enclosure 
serving  to  make  firm  die  propitiatory  in  its  place,  and  called  a 
^  ^  <^rown''  from  its  encompassing  the  whole  outer  extremities  of  the 
*  upper  side  of  the  ark  somewhat  as  a  crown  encircles  the  temples  of 
the  head.  The  term  is  only  employed  in  reference  to  the  rims  or 
crowns  of  gold  made  round  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  From  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  it 
would  appear  that  the  work  of  this  cornice  was  somehow  exquisitely 
wrought  in  graceful  flexures  or  undulations,  resembling  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

^  Thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold,**  &c.  Doubtless  of  solid  gold, 
as  they  were  to  sustain  a  very  considerable  weight  when  the  staves 
were  inserted  and  the  ark  borne  by  the  priests.  Whether  these  rings 
were  placed  lengthwise  or  breadthwise  of  the  ark  is  not  clear.  We 
infer  the  latter,  however,  as  otherwise,  when  carried,  the  front  part 
of  the  ark  with  its  cherubim  would  be  sideways,  which  is  not  likely. 
Besides  we  are  told,  1  Kings  viii.  8,  that  in  the  Temple  ^  the  ends  of 
the  staves  were  seen  out  in  the  holy  place,  before  the  oracle ;"  conse- 
quently, as  the  ark  fronted  the  entrance,  the  staves  must  have  run 
along  the  extremity  of  its  breadth  instead  of  its  length. 

**  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give 
thee."  That  is  the  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Law  of  the  Ten 
Commandmeats  was  written ;  called  **  the  testimony,"  for  reasons 
which  will  be  stated  as  we  proceed. 

In  endeavoring  to  present,  under  the  illuminated  guidance  which 
we  have  all  along  followed,  the  internal  of  this  most  sacred  portion  of 
the  Tabernacle  furniture,  it  maybe  proper,  in  the  outset,  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  Tabernacle  as  a  whole  represented  the  three  heavens ; 
the  outer  court,  the  ultimate  or  first  heaven  ;  the  outer  room,  the 
middle  or  second  heaven,  and  the  inner  room  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
inmost  or  third  heaven,  which  last  is  also  represented  by  the  Axk  of  the 
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Govenanty  being,  as  it  were,  the  inmost  of  the  inmost    There  is  no 
ground  for  the  charge  of  inoonsistency  in  the  fact  that  Swedenborg 
sometimes  affirms  that  the  Most  Holy  Place  signifies  the  inmost  heiu 
ven,  and  sometimes  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  does.    It  is  not  on^ 
like  the  phraseology  by  which  the  term  ^  law,"  is  sometimes  appropri- 
ated to  the  Pentateuch,  and  sometimes  to  the  Decalogue  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch.    To  a  more  exact  specification  of  the  internal  purport 
of  the  Ark  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  law  deposited  in  the 
sacred  cofier  represented  the  Lord  as  to  Divine  Truth  or  the  Word ; 
and  as  conjunction  with  the  Lord  is  by  means  of  the  Word,  the  Ark 
was  therefore  called  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant^  inasmuch  as  covenant 
signifies  conjunction.    On  this  subject  the  following  remarks  of  our 
author  will  be  seen  to  throw  important  light    ^  The  place  within  the 
veil,  where  the  ark  was,  which  contained  the  law  or  testimony, 
represented  the  third  heaven :  the  reason  why  this  place  represented 
this  heaven  was,  because  there  was  the  law,  by  wmch  is  understood 
the  Lord  as  to  divine  truth  or  as  to  the  Word  (for  such  is  the  signi- 
fication of  that  law  in  an  extensive  sense),  and  the  divine  truth  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Lord  is  what  form&  the  heavens :  this  is  received  in 
the  greatest  purity  by  the  angels  of  the  third  heaven,  because  they 
are  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord  by  virtue  of  love  to  him  ;  for  all  the 
angels  in  that  heaven  are  principled  in  love  to  the  Lord,  wherefore 
they  see  divine  truth  as  it  were  implanted  in  themselves;  although  it 
continually  flows-in  from  the  Lord,  and  hence  it  is,  that  that  heaven 
above  the  rest,  is  said  to  be  in  the  Lord  because  in  the  Divine  [prin- 
ciple] which  proceeds  from  Him :  this  heaven  was  represented  by  the 
ark  in  which  was  the  law,  that  is,  the  Lord :  this  was  the  reason  that 
the  ark  was  overlaid  with  gold,  within  and  without,  and  that  the  pro- 
pitiatory was  over  the  ark,  and  over  the  propitiatory  and  firom  it  two 
cherubs,  which  were  of  pure  gold ;  for  gold,  from  correspondence^, 
signifies  the  good  of  love,  in  wUch  the  angels  of  the  third  heaven  are 
principled  ;  by  the  propitiatory  was  signified  the  hearing  and  recep- 
tion of  all  thmgs  appertaining  to  worship,  which  originates  in  the 
good  of  love  from  the  Lord  ;  and  by  the  cherubs  was  signified  the 
Lord^s  providence  and  guard,  Uiat  He  mav  not  be  approached  except 
by  the  good  of  love,  and  that  heaven,  with  the  angels  thereof,  is  pro- 
tection lest  anjrthing  should  be  elevated  to  the  Lord  Himself  except 
what  proceeds  from  the  good  of  love  to  Him  derived  from  Him  ;  for 
all  worship  of  Grod  passes  through  the  heavens  even  unto  the  Loid^ 
and  is  purified  in  the  way,  even  till  it  is  elevated  to  the  third  heaven^ 
and  is  there  heard  and  received  by  the  Lord,  all  impurities  being 
wiped  oflT  in  the  way;  hence  it  is  that  the  cherubs  of  gold  were 
placed  over  the  propitiatory,  which  was  over  the  ark,  and  hence  that 
place  was  called  the  sanctuary,  and  also  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  was 
distinguished  from  the  exterior  part  of  the  tabemade  by  the  YeiL" 
— JL  E.  700. 

The  derignations  applied  to  the  ark,  in  various  connexioiis  in  die 
Word,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  more  especiaUy  from  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  is  incontrovertible  of  its  being  in  severa)  instances  dBb* 
tingnished  by  Hat  title  of  Jehovah  himeelfc  Thum^  3  SaoL  vL  2,  "*  Afll 
David  arose  and  went  with  all  the  people  ihafc  NvtM  ^sri&kXi^tefl 
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Baale  of  Judah,  to  bring  up  from  thence  the  ark  of  God,  whoee  nam 
is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lard  of  Hosts  that  dwelleth  ftetweeii 
the  cherubims."  So  also  Josh.  vi.  1 1,  "^  Behold  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
pf  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  (Heb.  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  even  the 
Lord  of  all  the  earth)  passeth  even  before  you  into  Jordan."  In 
like  manner,  v.  13,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles 
of  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  (even)  the  Lord 
of  all  the  earthy  shall  rest  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the  "waters  of 
Jordan  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  waters  that  come  down  from 
above.** 

The  same  import  is  to  be  recognized  under  the  expression  "  before 
the  Lord,**  in  all  such  passages  as  the  following,  Ex.  xvi.  33, 34,  ^  And 
Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  take  a  pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna 
therein,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord^  to  be  kept  for  your  genera- 
tions. As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  uphefore  the 
testimony^  to  be  kept."  Here  the  two  forms  of  expression  explain  each 
other.  Laying  up  the  pot  of  manna  *'  before  the  Lord"  was  laying  it 
up  "  before  the  Testimony,"  i.  e.  before  the  Ark  of  the  Testhnony. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  doubtless  the  same  throughout  the  ^- 
neral  tenor  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus, 
Josh.  iv.  13,  '^  About  forty  thousand  prepared  for  war,  passed  over 
before  the  Lord^  unto  battle,  to  the  plains  of  Jericho ;"  i.  e.  before  the 
Axk.  Of  like  construction  are  the  following :  Num.  x.  35,  36,  **  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses  said.  Rise  up. 
Lord,  €uid  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate 
thee  flee  before  thee.  And  when  it  rested,  he  said.  Return,  O  Lord, 
unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel."  Ps.  Ixviii.  1,  2,  *'  Let  Grod  arise^ 
let  his  enemies  be  scattered :  let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before 
him.  As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  drive  them  away  £U3  wax  melt- 
eth  before  the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  God." 
This  Psalm  is  entitled  "  A  prayer  at  the  removing  of  the  ark,"  it  being 
supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the  occasion  of  David's  conveying 
the  Ark  to  Mount  Zion.  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  "*  Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest ; 
thou  and  (or,  even)  the  ark  of  thy  strength." 

Such  then  is  the  paramount  denomination  given  to  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  It  is  called  by  the  high  and  holy  name  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause the  Lord  by  his  law,  that  is,  by  his  Word,  that  is,  by  his  Truth, 
that  is,  by  Himself,  was  in  it,  just  as  the  theophanic  angel  is  called 
Jehovah,  because  He  was  in  him,  and  was  manifested  by  him.  ^  That 
by  the  ark,"  says  Swedenborg,  ^  was  represented  the  Ix)rd  as  to  the 
divine  truth,  and  that  it  consequently  signified  the  divine  truth  which 
is  from  the  Lord,  and  thus  the  Word  may  appear  also  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  the  Lord  spake  thence  with  Moses,  for  it  is  said,  Ex. 
XXV.  21, 22, '  Thou  shalt  give  the  testimony  into  the  ark,  and  I  will  meet 
thee  there,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee  from  between  the  two  cherubs, 
which  are  over  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  all  that  I  shall  conunand 
thee  for  the  sons  of  Isr€iel ;"  and  elsewhere.  Num.  vii.  89,  *  When 
Moses  entered  into  the  tent  of  the  assembly  to  speak  with  Him,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  over  the  propitiatory, 
which  was  over  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  from  between  Uie  two 
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oherabfl;  thus  He  spake  unto  him.'  The  reason  why  the  Lord 
thence  spake  unto  Moses,  was,  because  the  law  was  there,  and  by 
that  law,  in  an  extensive  sense,  is  signified  the  Lord  as  to  the  Word, 
and  the  Lord  speaks  with  man  from  the  Word :  the  reason  why  it 
was  from  over  the  propitiatory  between  the  two  cherubs,  was,  because 
by  the  propitiatory  is  signified  the  removal  of  falsities  originat- 
ing in  evil  loves,  and  thence  reception  and  hearing,  and  by  the 
cherubs,  defence,  lest  He  should  be  approached  except  by  the  good  of 
love''— ^.  E.  700. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  this  place  over  the  propitiatory, 
where  the  Lord  was  to  meet  with  and  speak  with  his  people,  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  »^*im,  dcWr,  word^lace^  oracle^  from  ^i,  dabar,  voord^ 
and  as  the  Law  is  the  Divine  Word,  and  this  Law  was  deposited 
within  the  ark,  we  may  see  the  peculiar  propriety  of  designating  the 
propitiatory  over  the  ark  by  this  appellation.  But  we  proceed  with 
ouc  illustrative  extracts.  ^  Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  in  heaven  and  in 
the  church  is  the  divine  truth  or  the  Word,  and  this  is  understood  by 
the  law  included  in  the  ark,  and  whereas  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is 
in  the  law  or  the  Word,  therefore  where  the  ark  was,  there  was 
Jehovah  or  the  Lord,  as  may  appear  from  these  words  in  Moses^ 
Num.  X.  31-36,  'Moses  said  unto  Uobab,  leave  us  not,  I  pray,  foras^ 
much  as  Thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  be  encamped  in  the  wilder- 
ness, whence  Thou  wilt  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes ;  and  it  shall  be 
when  Thou  shalt  go  with  us,  vea  it  shall  be  that  the  good  which  Je« 
hovah  shalt  do  to  us,  we  shall  also  do  to  thee.  And  they  went  for- 
ward from  the  mount  of  Jehovah  a  journey  of  three  days,  and  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  going  before  them  the  journey  of  three 
days  to  search  out  for  them  a  rest ;  and  the  cloud  of  Jehovah  was 
upon  them  by  day,  when  they  went  forward  out  of  the  camp.  When 
the  ark  went  forward,  Moses  said.  Arise,  Jehovah,  that  Thine  enemies 
mav  be  dispersed,  and  Thy  haters  may  flee  from  before  thy  faces; 
and  when  it  rested,  he  said.  Return,  Jehovah,  the  myriads  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel.'  From  all  the  particulars  of  this  passage  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  Jehovah  or  the  Lord  is  there  understood  by  the  ark,  by 
reason  of  His  presence  in  the  law,  which  was  in  the  ark,  thus  by 
reason  of  His  presence  in  the  Word ;  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  is  there 
understood  by  the  law,  and  thence  by  the  ark,  therefore  when  it  went 
forward,  Moses  said.  Arise,  Jehovah,  that  Thine  enemies  may  be  dis- 
persed, and  Thy  haters  may  fiee  from  before  Thy  faces :  and  when  it 
rested,  he  said.  Return,  Jehovah,  the  myriads  of  the  thousands  of  Is- 
rael :  but  the  same  woids  involve  things  still  more  interior,  viz.  thai 
the  Lord,  by  His  divine  truth,  leads  men,  and  defends  them  against 
falses  and  evils,  which  are  from  hell,  especially  in  states  of  tempta^ 
tion,  which  are  specifically  signified  by  the  joumevings  of  the  spni 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  forty  years ;  that  He  leads  £em  continiial* 
ly  by  His  divine  truth  is  signified  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Je» 
hovah  going  forward  before  them,  a  journey  of  three  davs,  to  search 
out  a  rest  for  them ;  by  the  ark  of  Jehovah  is  understood  the  Lord  as 
to  divine  truth ;  by  its  going  forward  a  journey  of  three  days  is  un- 
derstood His  auspicesi  and  leading  from  beginning  to  end^  and  ^ff 
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searching  oat  a  rest  is  signified  salvation,  which  is  the  end ;  bat  pro* 
taction  from  falses  and  evils,  which  are  from  hell,  is  signified  by  the 
cloud  of  Jehovah  upon  them  by  day,  likewise  by  the  words  of  Mosqi 
when  the  ark  went  forward.  Arise,  Jehovah,  that  thine  enemies  may 
be  dispersed,  and  Thy  haters  may  flee  from  before  Thy  faces :  by  the 
cloud  of  Jehovah  by  day,  is  also  signified  defence  by  divine  truth  in 
oltimates,  such  as  is  the  Word  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  for  the  Lord 
by  this  may  be  approached  also  by  the  evil,  and  by  this  He  defendi 
the  interior  things  of  the  Word  which  are  celestial  and  spiritual; 
by  enemies  and  haters  are  signified  falses  and  evils,  which  are 
from  hell;  by  enemies  falses,  and  bv  haters  evils,  consequently 
also  the  hells  themselves  as  to  those  falses  and  evils ;  traths  from 

food  which  are  implanted  in  man  after  temptations,  are  signified  by 
[oses  saying,  when  the  ark  rested.  Return,  Jehovah,  the  myriads  oif 
the  thousands  of  Israel ;  but  by  the  resting  of  the  ark  is  signified  the 
state  after  temptations,  when  evils  and  falses  are  removed,  by.  re> 
turning  is  signified  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which  is  thep  manifest 
for  in  temptations  the  Lord  appears  as  absent,  and  by  the  myriads  of 
the  thousands  of  Israel  is  signined  the  truths  derived  from  good,  which 
are  then  implanted,  and  from  which  the  church  exists.** — A.  E.  700. 
*  It  is  obvious  from  the  sacred  history  that  a  signal  potency  is  attri> 
buted  to  the  ark  in  the  working  of  various  miracles  therein  recorded, 
as  the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  when  the  children  of  Israd 
passed  over — ^the  subversion  of  the  walls  of  Jericho— the  destructioii 
of  Dagon — ^the  smiting  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  and  of  Uzzah— 
and  the  blessing  of  Obed*edom  and  his  house  on  account  of  its  pre- 
sence, a  full  explanation  of  which  will  be  found  in  A.  E.  700.  These* 
miracles  were  all  wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  arkf 
and  solelv  by  reason  of  its  representative  virtue  from  containing  the 
book  of  the  Law,  which  is  the  Truth  of  the  Lord,  the  source  of  the  Di* 
vine  Omnipotence.  On  this  account  the  ark  is  sometimes  denominat* 
ed  the  Ark  of  the  Lord's  strength. 

^  Thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee." 
From  this  the  Ark  is  frequently  called  the  ^  Ark  of  the  testimony,"  as 
to  the  purport  of  which  we  are  famished  with  the  following  expli* 
cation.  ^  Testimony  is  the  Divine  Truth  which  testifies  concerning 
the  Lord,  thus  it  is  the  Word,  for  the  Word,  in  the  supreme  sense 
treats  of  the  Lord  alone,  and  hence,  in  the  internal  sense,  testifies  con- 
cerning Him,  that  is,  teaches  Him,  and  the  truths  which  are  of  faith 
and  the  goods  which  are  of  love,  which  are  from  Him«  In  this  sense 
mention  is  made  of  testimony  also  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  *  Who  were 
slain  for  the  Word  of  God^  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  had/ 
vi.  9.  And  in  another  place,  ^  They  overcame  the  dragon  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  Word  of  His  testimony*  xiL  11.  The 
blood  of  the  Lamb  is  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord^ 
as  before  shown :  and  the  Word  of  the  testimony  is  the  Divine 
Truth  received  by  man.  In  like  manner,  chap.  xii.  17 ;  chra.  xix. 
10.  That  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord  is  called  a 
testimony  from  this  consideration,  because  it  testifies  oonoeming  the 
Lord,  ismanifest  from  the  words  of  Uie  Lord  Himself  in  Johiiy  'Ht 
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who  Cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all ;  whai  He  hath  seen  and  heard 
this  He  testifies;  whosoever  receiveth  His  testimony^  hath  sealed  that 
(rod  is  true,'  iii.  31,  3*2,  33.  Again/ 1  am  who  testify  concerning  My* 
self  and  the  Father  who  sent  Me  testifieth  concerning  Me*  viii.  18. 
Again,  *  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me^ 
V.  39.  And  again,  *Thp  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  He  shall  testify 
of  Me,*  XV.  26,  27.  From  these  passages  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Di- 
vine Truth  is  called  a  testimony  from  its  testifying  concerning  the 
LonI  ;  ihis  truth  is  the  Word,  for  the  Word  in  the  supreme  sense,  as 
was  said  above,  treats  of  the  Lord  alone,  hence  the  Word  is  Divine, 
and  hence  its  Holy  [principle].  The  Ten  Words  also,  or  the  Law 
which  was  promulgJited  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  inscribed  on  two 
tables,  and  reposited  in  the  ark,  is  what  is  here  called  the  testimony. 
That  Law  signifies  the  Word  or  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from 
the  Lord  in  every  complex.  That  the  Lord  is  the  source  of  Divine 
Truth,  is  evident  from  His  words  to  Pilate,  *  Pilate  said,  art  thou  a 
King?  Jesus  answered,  thou  sayest  I  am  a  King;  for  this  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  I  came  into  the  world,  that  I  might  give  testimony  to 
the  truth*  John  xviii.  37.  By  King,  in  the  internal  sense,  is  signified 
Divine  Truth  ;  wherefore  He  said,  I  am  'a  King,  and  for  this  was  I 
born,  that  I  might  give  testimony  to  the  truth,  that  is,  that  Himself  is 
Divine  Truth.  From  these  considerations  it  is  now  evident,  that  by 
the  testimony  in  the  ark  is  signified  Divine  Truth,  thus  the  Lord  in 
heaven." — A.  C.  «603. 

As  to  the  various  remaining  minuticc  of  the  Ark,  the  border  or 
crown,  the  corners,  the  rings,  and  the  staves,  it  will  sufiice  to  give  in 
general  Swedenborg's  interpretation,  in  which  the  reader  will  be 
struck,  as  often  elsewhere,  by  the  perpetual  recognition  of  the  human 
form  in  a  connection  where  he  would  be  little  apt  to  expect  it. 

"  It  may  be  expedient  here  to  say  from  what  ground  it  is  that  by 
the  ark  and  the  habitation  could  be  represented  heaven,  and  in  this 
case  by  the  border  of  the  ark,  termination  ;  by  the  corners,  firmness  ; 
by  the  rings,  the  conjunction  of  good  with  truth,  and  by  the  staves, 
power.     It  has  been  shown  thsR  universal  nature,  thus  all  and  singu- 
lar the  things  therein  which  are  in  order,  are  representative  of  the 
Lord's  kingdom,  that  is,  of  heaven,  and  of  the  heavenly  things  therein. 
It  has  been  also  shown,  that  the  universal  heaven  resembles  one  man, 
and  that  on  this  account  heaven   is  called  the  Grand  Man;  from 
which  considerations   it  now  follows,  that  all  the   forms,  by  which 
heavenly  things  are  represented,  have  reference  to  the  human  form, 
and  have  a  signification  according  to  their  congruity  with  that  form. 
Hence  now  it  is  evident  from  what  ground  it  is,  that  when  the  ark 
signifies  heaven  where  the  Lord  is,  the  border  of  the  ark  signifies 
termination  ;  the  sides,  good  with  which  truth  is  to  be  conjoined  ; 
the  corners,  firmness ;  the  rings,  conjunction  itself;  and  the  staves, 
p6wer.      For  the  staves  have  reference  to  the  arms  appertaining  to 
man,  whence  also  they  signify  the  like  with  arms ;  the  rings  have  re- 
ference to  the  ginglymoid  articulations  by  which  the  arms  are  con- 
joined with  the   breast ;  the  angles  to  the  eminences  themselves, 
where  that  conjanction  is  efieoted }  the  sides,  to  the  pectoral  or  thor- 
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searching  oat  a  rest  is  signified  salvation,  which  is  the  end ;  bat  pro* 
taction  from  falses  and  evils,  which  are  from  hell,  is  signified  by  ibe 
cloud  of  Jehovah  upon  them  by  day,  likewise  by  ihe  words  of  Moaei 
when  the  ark  went  forward.  Arise,  Jehovah,  that  thine  enemies  may 
be  dispersed,  and  Thy  haters  may  flee  from  before  Thy  faces :  by  the 
cloud  of  Jehovah  by  day,  is  also  signified  defence  by  divine  traUi  ^l 
oltimates,  such  as  is  the  Word  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  for  ihe  Lord 
by  this  may  be  approached  also  by  the  evil,  and  by  this  He  defendi 
the  interior  things  of  the  Word  which  are  celestial  and  spiritual; 
by  enemies  and  haters  are  signified  falses  and  evils,  which  are 
from  hell;  by  enemies  falses,  and  bv  haters  evils,  consequently 
also  the  hells  themselves  as  to  those  falses  and  evils ;  truths  from 
good  which  are  implanted  in  man  after  temptations,  are  signified  by 
Sf OSes  saying,  when  the  ark  rested.  Return,  Jehovah,  the  myriads  of 
the  thousands  of  Israel ;  but  by  the  resting  of  the  ark  is  signified  tht 
state  after  temptations,  when  evils  and  falses  are  removed,  by.  re» 
turning  is  signified  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which  is  thep  manifest 
for  in  temptations  the  Lord  appears  as  absent,  and  by  the  myriads  <u 
the  thousands  of  Israel  is  signified  the  truths  derived  from  good,  which 
are  then  implanted,  and  from  which  the  churoh  exists.** — A*  E.  700. 
*  It  is  obvious  from  the  sacred  history  that  a  signal  potency  is  at^ 
buted  to  the  ark  in  the  working  of  various  miracles  therein  recorded, 
as  the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  when  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  over — ^the  subversion  of  the  walls  of  Jericho— the  destructioii 
of  Dagon — ^the  smiting  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  and  of  Uzzahh— 
and  the  blessing  of  Obed*edom  and  his  house  on  account  of  its  pr^ 
sence,  a  fidl  explanation  of  which  will  be  found  in  A.  E.  700.  TheMi 
miracles  were  all  wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  aiki 
and  solelv  by  reeison  of  its  representative  virtue  from  containing  the 
book  of  the  Law,  which  is  the  Truth  of  the  Lord,  the  source  of  the  Di* 
vine  Omnipotence.  On  this  account  the  ark  is  sometimes  denominate 
ed  the  Ark  of  the  Lord's  strength. 

**  Thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee." 
From  this  the  Ark  is  frequently  called  the  ^  Ark  of  the  testimony,"  as 
to  the  purport  of  which  we  are  famished  with  the  following  expli* 
cation.  *^  Testimony  is  the  Divine  Truth  which  testifies  concerning 
the  Lord,  thus  it  is  the  Word,  for  the  Word,  in  the  supreme  sense 
treats  of  the  Lord  alone,  and  hence,  in  the  internal  sense,  testifies  coo* 
ceming  EUm,  that  is,  teaches  Him,  and  the  truths  which  are  of  faith 
and  the  goods  which  are  of  love,  which  are  from  Him.  In  this  sense 
mention  is  made  of  testimony  also  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  *  Who  were 
slain  for  the  Word  of  Ood^  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  had/ 
vi.  9.  And  in  another  place,  ^  They  overcame  the  dragon  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  Word  of  His  testimony^*  xiL  11.  The 
blood  of  the  Lamb  is  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord| 
as  before  shown :  and  the  Word  of  the  testimony  is  the  Divine 
Truth  received  by  man.  In  like  manner,  chap,  xiu  17 ;  chap.  xiz. 
10.  That  the  Divine  Trudi  proceeding  from  the  Lord  is  called  a 
testimony  from  this  consideration,  because  it  testifies  oonoeming  the 
Lor^  ismanifest  from  the  words  of  the  Lord  Himielf  in  John,  *Em 
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who  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all ;  what  He  hath  seen  and  heaiil 
this  He  testifies  ;  whosoever  receiveth  His  testimony^  hath  sealed  that 
God  is  true/  iii.  31 »  3'2,  33.  Again/ 1  am  who  testify  concerning  My* 
self  and  the  Father  who  sent  Me  ttstifieth  concerning  Me*  viii.  18. 
Again,  *  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  are  they  which  testijfy  of  Me^ 
V.  39.  And  again,  'The  Paraclete^  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  He  shall  testify 
of  MeJ  XV.  26,  27.  From  these  passages  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Di- 
vine Truth  is  called  a  testimony  from  its  testifying  concerning  the 
LonI  ;  this  truth  is  the  Word,  for  the  Word  in  the  supreme  sense,  as 
was  said  above,  treats  of  the  Lord  alone,  hence  the  Word  is  Divine, 
and  hence  its  Holy  [principle].  The  Ten  Words  also,  or  the  Law 
which  was  promulsrated  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  inscribed  on  two 
tables,  and  reposited  in  the  ark,  is  what  is  here  called  the  testimony. 
That  Law  signifies  the  Word  or  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from 
the  Lord  in  every  complex.  That  the  Lord  is  the  source  of  Divine 
Truth,  is  evident  from  His  words  to  Pilate,  *  Pilate  said,  art  thou  a 
King?  Jesus  answered,  thou  sayest  I  am  a  King;  for  this  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  I  came  into  the  world,  that  I  might  give  testimony  to 
the  truths*  John  xviii.  37.  By  King,  in  the  internal  sense,  is  signified 
Divine  Truth  ;  wherefore  He  said,  I  am  'a  King,  and  for  this  was  I 
born,  that  I  might  give  testimony  to  the  truth,  that  is,  that  Himself  is 
Divine  Truth.  From  these  considerations  it  is  now  evident,  that  by 
the  testimony  in  the  ark  is  signified  Divine  Truth,  thus  the  Lord  in 
heaven." — A.  C.  9503. 

As  to  the  various  remaining  minutioB  of  the  Ark,  the  border  or 
crown,  the  corners,  the  rings,  and  the  staves,  it  will  suffice  to  give  in 
general  Swedenborg's  interpretation,  in  which  the  reader  will  be 
struck,  as  often  elsewhere,  by  the  perpetual  recognition  of  the  human 
form  in  a  connection  where  he  would  be  little  apt  to  expect  it. 

"  It  may  be  expedient  here  to  say  from  what  ground  it  is  that  by 
the  ark  and  the  habitation  could  be  represented  heaven,  and  in  this 
case  by  the  border  of  the  ark,  termination  ;  by  the  corners,  firmness  ; 
by  the  rings,  the  conjui\ction  of  good  with  truth,  and  by  the  staves, 
power.    It  has  been  sho^n  that  universal  nature,  thus  all  and  singu- 
lar the  things  therein  which  are  in  order,  are  representative  of  the 
Lord's  kingdom,  that  is,  of  heaven,  and  of  the  heavenly  things  therein. 
It  has  been  also  shown,  that  the  universal  heaven  resembles  one  man, 
and  that  on  this  account  heaven  is  called  the  Grand  Man;  from 
which  considerations   it  now  follows,  that  all  the   forms,  by  which 
heavenly  things  are  represented,  have  reference  to  the  human  form, 
and  have  a  signification  according  to  their  congruity  with  that  form. 
Hence  now  it  is  evident  from  what  ground  it  is,  that  when  the  ark 
signifies  heaven  where  the  Lord  is,  the  border  of  the  ark  signifies 
termination  ;  the  sides,  good  with  which  truth  is  to  be  conjoined  ; 
the  corners,  firmness;  the  rings,  conjunction  itself;  and  the  staves, 
p6wer.      For  the  staves  have  reference  to  the  arms  appertaining  to 
man,  whence  also  they  signify  the  like  with  arms  ;  the  rings  have  re- 
ference to  the  ginglymoid  articulations  by  which  the  arms  are  con- 
joined with  the  breast ;  the  angles  to  the  eminences  themselveSi 
where  that  conjunction  is  effected ;  the  sides,  to  the  pectoral  or  thor« 
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acic  part ;  the  border  to  the  circumference  in  which  is  termination. 
Hence  it  may  be  manifest,  that  by  staves  is  signified  power,  as  by 
arms  ;  that  arms  and  hands  denote  power  ;  and  that  by  the  sides  is 
signified  the  like  as  by  the  pectoral  or  thoracic  part  of  the  body, 
namely,  good,  for  in  that  part  are  the  heart  and  the  lungs :  and  by 
the  heart  is  signified  celestial  good,  and  by  the  lungs  spiritual  good. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that, the  rings  signify  the  same  as  the  ginglymoid 
articulations  of  the  breast  with  the  shoulders,  and  of  the  shoulders 
with  the  arms,  namely,  the  conjunction  of  good  with  truth  ;  and  that 
by  corners  is  signified  firmness,  for  the  strength  of  the  body  there  puts 
itself  forth,  ^hich  strength  and  power  exists  by  the  arms.  From  these 
considerations  it  may  be  manifest,  from  what  ground  it  is,  that  nata- 
ral  forms  not  alive  represent  similar  things  with  living  forms,  or  with 
forms  in  the  human  body,  namely,  that  it  is  fromthis  ground,  because 
heaven  resembles  one  man,  that  the  things  which  are  in  heaven  have 
reference  to  those  things  which  appertain  to  man." — A,  C.  0496. 

G.  B. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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POETRY. 


The  following  lines  were  addressed  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Beers  by  a  Lady  on  the  occa* 
flion  of  his  relating  to  her  a  remarkable  dream  of  an  interview  with  his  departed  wife. 
Though  written  without  the  remotest  view  to  publication,  yet  it  seems  not  inappropriate 
to  preserve  them  among  the  interesting  mementoes  of  that  much  loved  and  much  vener- 
ated man. 

TO  DR.  BEERS. 

"  I  am  married," — "  I  am  manied," — ^thou  said'st, 
And  the  glow  of  thy  countenance  proved  it, 
And  thy  love-lit  eye,  as  the  smile  passed  by, 
Was  pure  as  the  passion  that  moved  it. 

In  dreams  thou  hast  once  more  clasped  her  form, 

And  perceived  the  dark  eyes'  revealing, 
And  tasted  the  bliss  of  her  angel-kiss, 

The  pledge  of  re-union  sealing. 

{Her  spirit  speaks,) 

*^  My  earthly  dross  is  here  passing  away. 
Interior  forms  unfolding. 
In  the  fountain  clear  goods  and  truths  appear, 
Each  angel-eye  beholding. 
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^The  wisdom  of  aogvis  at  once  perceives 
If  the  thoughts  are  of  things  terrestrial, 
For  the  heavens  are  pure  and  seek  to  allure 
The  soul  to  its  home  celestial. 

"  Oh,  hasten,  my  own,  away  from  the  earth, 
My  joys  are  not  full  without  thee, 
And  thy  days  are  long,  thy  nights  are  lone, 
Without  thine  heavenly  half  about  thee. 

"  My  bosom,  though  peaceful,  often  pines 
For  the  joys  of  our  early  love  lighted, 
And,  oh,  it  is  plain  we  shall  meet  again, 
And  in  heaven,  as  on  earth,  be  united.'* 

A.  G. 


SELECTIONS. 


The  following  extraordinary  document  is  assuredly  to  be  ranked  among  the  marveUoni 
things  of  the  present  age.  Emanating  from  a  venerable  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Gharch» 
we  have  in  the  manifesto  before  us,  a  bona  fide  overture  looking  to  the  union  of  the  Jew- 
ish Synagogue  and  the  Christian  Church  !  Our  readers  will  scarcely  know  how  to  give 
vent  to  their  astonishment  on  witnessing  this  specimen  of  what  may  be  termed  ecclesias- 
tical coquetting  or  spiritual  turtle-billing.  A  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  in  our 
country  is  suddenly  smitten  with  a  concern  for  ttie  Jews  so  tender  that  it  longs  to  take 
them  at  once  to  its  sisterly  embrace.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  this  new-born 
yearning,  it  will  be  seen  to  grow  mainly  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  Synagogue  was 
the  model  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  latter  find  their  express 
prototypes  in  those  of  the  former.  A  vein  of  lavish  admiration  of  the  Synagogue  conse- 
quently pervades  the  document  It  is  virtually  lauded  as  an  institution  divinely  designed 
for  the  spread  of  the  truth  and  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  and  it 
strikes  our  Presbyterian  fathers  as  a  pity  that  **  the  standard  of  Judah  is  not  in  front  of 
the  armies  of  the  living  God.'*  Although  we  perceive  a  qwui  salvo  in  the  closing  para- 
graphs, in  which  they  read  a  lecture  to  their  invited  allies  on  certain  faults  recognized  in 
their  mode  of  worship,  and  exhort  them  to  the  study  of  Paul's  epistles,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
they  have  a  strong  disposition  to  fraternize  with  them  as  Jews,  because  as  Jews  they  hold 
the  Synagogue  service,  and  the  Synagogue  is  the  ecclesiastical  mother  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  On  the  same  ground  the  Roman  and  the  Episcopal  churches  might  claim 
affinity  with  the  sons  of  Israel^  inasmuch  as  they  can  trace  their  priesthood  to  the  same 
ancient  origin. 

We  do  not  like  to  impute  to  any  portion  of  the  so-called  Christian  Church  a  conduct  or 
policy  that  could  justly  be  termed  Jesuitical;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  symptoms 
of  such  a  spirit  pervading  the  present  document  Some  kind  of  union  is  palpably 
p<»ed  with  the  nation  of  Israel,  and  it  is  proposed  to  them  either  a$  Jews  in  mtbelMTi 
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%B  converted  to  Christianity.  If  the  former,  how  does  it  fall  abort  of  downright  treacberj 
to  the  truth — a  betraying  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kits  ?  If  the  latter,  what  becomes  d 
the  Synagogue  at  tuch  f  Would  not  the  same  process  which  converts  Jews  into  Chris* 
tians,  convert  synagogues  into  churches  1  Wliat  is  the  proposition  then  but  an  attempted 
wheedling  of  the  Jews  into  the  conceit  that  the  differences  that  separate  them  from  the 
Christian  world  are  not  after  all  very  great,  and  that  if  they  do  reject  the  Messiah  and  ap- 
prove the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  yet  they  have  a  Hazan  in  their  synagogues  answering  to 
the  Presbyterian  Pastor,  and  *^  rulers  of  the  synagogue"  who  are  counterparts  of  the  rW- 
img  eldert  of  the  Scotch  model.  On  the  whole  we  would  say  that  if  the  Presbyterian  por- 
tion of  Christendom  feels  prepared  to  enter  into  the  proposed  compact  with  the  descen- 
dants of  Jacob,  we  trust  they  will  be  led  to  consummate  the  measure  alone,  and  that  no 
other  sect  will  avow  itself  ready  to  follow  their  example. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD  OF  NEW-YORK  TO  THE 

ISRAELITES  WITHIN  THEIR  DISTRICT. 

brethren,  *•  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes,^^ 

In  taking  the  usual  step  of  presenting  a  formal  addresstoyon,  we  introduce 
ourselves  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  embracing  nine  Presbyteries,  six  of  which 
are  in  New- York  city  and  the  vicjnity,  and  two  in  China.  The  ordained  min- 
isters of  these  Presbyteries,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  pastors  settled  in 
churches,  and  the  lay  delegates  from  our  church  sessions,  are,  according  to  our 
constitution,  the  members  of  our  body.  We  come  together  annually  \is  a 
Synod,  and  our  chief  object'is  to  devise  and  carry  out  the  best  plans  for  the 
edification  of  our  churches.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  have  an  im- 
mense and  increasing  influence  among  our  churches  and  in  our  country ;  hence 
we  have  resolved  as  a  body  to  acknowledge  your  presence  and  influence,  and 
to  send  you  an  address  on  our  common  relations  and  interests. 

In  respect  to  both  our  faith  and  our  spiritual  oflices,  we  feel  ourselves 
united  to  you  by  strong  and  pleasant  ties.    The  history  of  our  offices  of  pastor 
and  ruling  elder  runs  back  into  the  history  of  your  synagogues.    It  is  our  own 
history  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  trace  to  its  fountain  head,  when  we  ex- 
amine how  it  was  the  ancient  custom  in  Israel  to  convene,  on  sacred  days,  in 
the  houses  of  the  prophets,  for  religious  exercises  ;  and  how,  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  synagogues  were  erected  innearlyall  the  villages  of  the  Jews, 
for  the  reading  of  the  Jaw,  for  the  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  prayer. 
According  to  our  view,  the  local  service  of  the  temple,  with  its  bloody  offer- 
ings, its  altars,  its  priesthood,  and  its  mysterious  ceremonies,  was  never  de- 
signed for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  was  very  inconvenient  for  even  the 
Jews  themselves,  and  was  unquestionably  destined  to  accomplish  its  restrict- 
ed and  preparatory  work  in  a  lew  centuries,  and  then  entirely  cease  ;  but  the 
synagogue  was  the  institution  which  God  raised  up,  during  the  gradual  decline 
•  of  the  glory  of  the  tenij)le,  that  it  might  carry,  simply  and  yetefiectually,  all  the 
esseutual  truths,  and  all  the  essential  benelits  of  the  temple,  to  every  city,  to 
every  village,  and  to  the  door  ol  every  family.    The  temple,  with  all  its  awful 
grandeur  and  dark  ceremonies,  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  every  thing  in  it  worth 
preservation  was  to  be  eonimitied*  to  the  simple  reading,  exposition,  and  prayer 
of  the  synagogue.  God  was  carrying  oui  gloriously  his  own  plans  for  the  spread 
of  his  truth,  and  the  promotion  of  Ins  glory,  in  all  the  earth,  when  he  moved  the 
Jews  to  multiply  synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  Palestine,  in  Alex- 
andria, and  in  Home.     We  look  back  on  Jerusalem,  before  her  final  destruction* 
by   the   Romans,  with  her  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues,   and  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  the  mother  of  us  all!    We  see,  in  your  present  syna- 
gogues, the  clearest  proofs  that  we  both  have  the  same  origin  ;  and  we  find  a 
special  proof  of  our  oneness  with  the  ancient  synagogue,  in  the  attestation  of 
history,  that  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenist  Jews  the  law  was  read  in  the 
Aiexandriau,  or  Greek,  version.    The  Christiau  church  was  the  baptized  syna* 
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gogae.  Our  pastor  is  your  Skdiahk  Zibbur,  angel  of  the  church,  or  Haxan,  and 
it  is  a  Presbyterian  peculiarity  to  acknowledge  no  office  higher  than  this.  Our 
elders  have  their  origin  from  the  rulers  in  your  synagogues.  The  different  ser- 
vices in  our  churches  likewise  run  back,  in  their  descent,  to  the  synagogue; 
and  if  the  great  end  of  God,  in  the  establishment  of  the  synagogue,  was  to 
spread  the  truth  and  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  we  hum- 
bly claim  that  we  are,  to  some  extent,  advancing  this  object,  and  diat  the  true 
spirit  of  the  synagogue  is  among  us.  All  the  oracles  of  God  that  were  ever 
read  in  the  ancient  synagogue,  are  read  and  expounded  in  our  churches.  Men 
go  out  from  us  to  establish  Christian  synagogues  in  the  worst  regions  of  ignor- 
ant and  depraved  population  in  our  country,  and  there  to  distribute,  from  house 
to  house,  your  own  scriptures.  You  observe  that  two  of  our  presbvteries  are 
in  China ;  and  some  of  our  most  promising  and  beloved  members  have  gone 
far  hence,  to  the  most  unpromising  and  dangerous  fields,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  either  the  riches  or  pleasures  of  this  world,  but,  if  we  know  our 
own  hearts,  from  love  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  perishing  souls  of  men. 

Now^  brethren,  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  are  we  accomplishing  the 
work  of  God,  or  are  we  not  ?  Mention  to  us  any  imaginable  way  in  which  we 
may  accomplish  mo^e  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  all  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  than  by  the  distribulion  of  Bibles  in  eveir 
family,  and  the  establishment  of  our  synagogues  in  every  neighborhood.  It 
grieves  us  deeply  that  you  take  no  part  with  us ;  that  you  even  look  on  us 
ivith  suspicion.  We  are  convinced  that  you  ought  to  be  by  onr  side ;  that  you 
ought  to  be  among  the  leaders  in  this  work.  Many  among  us  severely  accuse 
our  indifierence  to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  great  body  of  the  house  of 
Israel  stand  aloof  from  us.  We  believe  that  the  day  of  prophetic  promise  will 
never  be  revealed  in  its  glory  while  you  stand  at  this  awful  distance  from  us. 
And  why  this  separation  ?  Where  lies  the  fault  ?  The  standard  of  Judah 
ought  to  be  in  the  front  of  the  armies  of  the  living  God,  as  they  ^  for- 
ward to  invade  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  why  then  do  you  not  unite  with  us, 
and  carry  on  triumphantly  the  standard  of  Judah  in  our  front  % 

There  appears  to  be  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  original  design  of  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  history  recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Nehemiafa.  The  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  collected  together  in  the  street  of  Jerusalem  before- the 
Watergate  in  a  great  multitude  ;  Ezra,  with  several  others  stood  up  on  a  pul- 
pit above  the  people,  and  read  in  the  law  from  morning  till  noon ;  and  as  tiiey 
read,  they  interpreted  in  the  language  most  intelligible  to  the  people,  and  ex- 
plained the  meaning  fully.  This  was  accompanied  with  blessings,  lifting  of 
the  hands  and  bowing  to  the  ground  ;  and  all  the  people  attended  to  the  read- 
ings and  explanations,  with  silent  captivated  attention  and  deep  emotion. 
Another  historical  fact  serves  equally  to  throw  light  on  the  original  design  of 
the  synagogue.  Two  strangers  once  appeared  in  the  synagogue  in  Antioch 
of  Pisidia,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  prophets,  the  rulers  invited 
them  to  speak,  if  they  had  anything  which  they  desired  to  communicate. 
One  of  them  then  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
consummation  to  which  this  history  was  designed  to  lead,  which  awakened 
an  intense  interest,  and  drew  a  multitude  of  inquirers  to  the  strangers.  It  is 
an  important  question,  whether  our  synagogues  have  at  present  the  same 
liberal,  enlightening,  sanctifying,  and  awakening  influence  in  society.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  understand  well  those  principles  or  influences  whicn,  so  far 
as  they  prevail  in  any  synagogue,  whether  of  ttie  circumoised  or  of  the  bap- 
tized, necessarily  render  it  apostate,  and  turn  it  from  being  a  blessing  to  society , 
into  a  curse.  On  this  subject  we  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions, 
which  may  be  equally  profitable  to  ourselves,  and  which  must  commend  them- 
selves to  every  enlightened  reader. 

It  is  a  fearful  sign  of  prevailing  degeneracy  in  the  synagogue,  when  the 
ecriptures  and  prayers  are  read  in  an  ancient  language,  and  the  words  are  not 
understood,  and  those  who  read  without  understanding,  think  that  they  hare 
been  really  worshiping.  We  hold  to  the  principle,  as  of  vital  importanoer 
that  there  is  no  true  worship  of  God  in  any  instance  where  the  nndezstaiM 
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ing  is  not  enlightened,  and  where  the  heart  is  not  aflfected  with  the  truth.  It 
makes  no  diflerence  how  sacred  the  portion  of  Scripture,  or  of  prayer,  may  be 
which  we  read,  it  is  useless  and  profane  to  us,  unless  we  understand  it.  It  is 
an  equally  fearful  proof  that  the  synagogue  is  far  gone  in  apostacy,  when  it 
has  ceremonies  of  the  existence  of  which  among  the  ancient  people  of  God  the 
Scriptures  do  not  furnish  the  least  intimation,  and  of  the  propriety  of  which 
they  furnish  no  evidence.  For  instance,  your  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  dead, 
have  not  even  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  Avord  of  God. 

Let  the  religious  duties  and  religious  distinctions  of  the  members  of  a  cer- 
tain synagogue  consist  chiefly  in  peculiarities  of  food,  of  dress,  of  festivals,  and 
such  outward  things,  and  here  we  can  infallibly  identify  an  apostate  syna- 
gogue. How  plain,  and  important,  and  reasonable  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Sie  New  Testament : — ^'  For  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  not  meat  and  drink  :  bat 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.^*  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in 
severely  reproving  his  people  for  their  hypocrisy,  introduces  his  strongest 
charge  against  them  in  these  words  :  "  And  their  fear  toward  me  is  taught  by 
the  precept  of  men.^'  The  meaning  is,  that  their  fear  of  God,  or  piety,  had  he- 
come  lirtle  more  than  implicit  obedience  to  arbitrary  human  precepts.  This 
reproof  comes  to  us  in  all  its  severity,  if  we  are  governed  by  human  precepts 
and  traditions  in  our  most  solemn  religious  duties  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
solemn  duty  of  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  ;  when,  before  sunset,  we  must 
commence  f  How  we  may  then  read,  by  a  lamp  or  fire  ?  What  we  may  per- 
mit another  to  do  with  a  lamp  ?  What  prayers  we  must  say  in  the  morning? 
In  what  way  we  must  put  on  the  shawl,  and  handle  the  fringes  ?  How  we 
must  make  an  offering  for  the  privilege  of  taking  out  the  scroll  firom  the  ark, 
and  for  the  honor  of  returning  it,  and  for  the  inspection  of  the  seven  portions 
in  the  passage  for  the  day  ?  What  gestures  we  must  make  in  the  service  be- 
ibre  the  ark  I  How  many  meals  we  must  have  in  the  day  ?  and  how  we  must 
go  through  the  afternoon  and  evening  services  ?  All  this  looks  very  like  a  fear 
of  God  that  is  a  senseless  precept  of  men. 

It  appears  to  us  very  clear,  that  the  grand  object  of  the  synagogue  among 
lis  ought  to  be  to  do  good  spiritually  to  all  men — to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and 
save  all  men.  The  temple  itself,  with  all  its  restrictions,  was  to  become  a 
blessing  to  u!l  nations,  and  God  raised  up  the  synagogue  out  of  its  niins  to  ful- 
fill this  purpose.  How  sadly,  then,  does  the  synagogue  forget  its  origin  and  its 
commission,  when  its  instructions  and  prayers  are  for  none  but  Jews  ?  The 
consciousness  that  we  are  debtors  to  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  bond  and  free,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  powerful  senti- 
ments in  the  bosom  of  every  worthy  member  of  the  synagogue.  And  when 
this  consciousness  ceases  spiritual  life  ceases.  The  synagogue  on  eanh  should 
be  as  open  to  all  men,  and  its  richest  spiritual  privileges  should  be  as  freely 
and  earnestly  pressed  on  the  acceptance  of  all  men,  as  the  privileges  of  the 
heavenly  temple  are  freely  offered  to  all  men.  If  you  believe  that  the  Gentiles 
will  as  certainly  enter  heaven,  without  coming  to  the  light  of  your  synagogue 
— without  embracing  your  faith  and  reading  your  Scriptures,  as  otherwise,  you 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  prompted  by  any  potent  conviction  of  duty, 
or  any  sentiment  of  benevolence,  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  spiritual  interests. 
It  is  the  love  of  immortal  souls,  and  the  fear  that  they  will  perish,  and  the  con- 
viction of  rhe  obligation  and  privilege  to  labor  for  their  salvation,  that  carry 
the  worthy  missionaries  of  the  synagogue,  with  the  word  of  life,  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  And  where  these  powerful  motives  are  not  felt,  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  a  missionary  spirit. 

We  anticipate  that  the  most  weighty  reply  which  you  will  make  to  our  Ad- 
dress, is  this --that  you  have  no  faith  in  many  of  our  leading  doctrines,  and  that, 
therefore,  you  cunnot  form  any  union  with  us.  You  will  admit  at  once  that 
there  are  some  probabilities  in  favor  of  our  doctrines.  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  certainly  stand,  in  history,  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  rabbis  of  the 
Talmud.  There  is  as  great  a  probability  that  Paul  understood  the  original  Ju- 
dai;<m,  and  explained  it  honestly,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  that  the 
writers  of  the  Mishna,  understood  it  some  hundreds  of  years  afterwards.    Per- 
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lit  us  to  inqnire  whether  you  have  thoroughly  and  candidly  examined  our 
octrines  ?  We  are  afraid  that  many  of  you- have  never  read  the  New  Testa- 
lent.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  all  of  you,  who  are  willing  to  read,  with 
•ibles  containing  both  testaments  ;  and  we  press  it  upon  you  to  examine  the 
iibject  more  thoroughly  and  prayerfully.  If  Christianity  is  true,  it  is  your 
ighest  interest  to  embrace  it. 

Have  you  ever  examined  the  argument  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  %  Have 
ou  never  felt  the  force  of  the  proofs  presented  there  that  the  Gentiles  are  ruin- 
djinsin,  and  that  the  Jews,  themselves,  never  can  stand  justified  before  God,  in 
[leir  own  righteousness  t  Is  not  all  this  sufficiently  proved  by  the  few  qno- 
ations  from  the  Old  Testament,  placed  together  in  the  third  chapter?  If  the 
inner  is  thus,  on  his  own  account,  under  the  deadly  condemnation  of  the  law 
f  God,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  is  the  person 
i^hom  we  hold  him  to  be,  is  perfect,  and  sufficient  for  the  most  unworthy  t 
low  do  you  account  for  the  origin  of  our  doctrine  of  justification,  if  it  is  a  ta- 
le ?  Do  you  see  nothing  grand  and  attractive  in  the  doctrine  that  God  has 
ntered  into  different  covenants  with  man  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  first  covenant, 
ill  have  fallen  into  sin  and  condemnation  through  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  so 
ve  must  be  restored  and  justified  through  the  obedience  of  the  Head  of  the  se- 
ond  covenant  ?  But  our  request  is,  that  you  examine  the  whole  epistle  for 
rourselves. 

We  commend,  especially,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  your  careful  and  pray- 
irful  examination.  Here  you  have  the  arguments  and  admonitions  of  the  great 
isciple  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  which  he  addressed  to  his  own  people.  First,  he 
irgnes  that  Christ  is  superior  to  angels,  and  to  Moses  himseu ;  and  then  he  ad] 
nonishesus  not  to  destroy  ourselves  through  unbelief,  after  the  example  of  the 
sraeliies  in  the  wilderness,  who,  through  unbelief,  lost  the  promised  rest  of 
irod.  He  argues,  further,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  has  a 
oundation  broadly  and  deeply  laid  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  ;  chat,  in  particu- 
ar,  David  speaks  of  the  single  priest  who  should  be  after  the  order  or  descrip' 
ion  of  Melchizadek  rather  than  of  Aaron  ^  and  that  Chrises  priesthood  does 
correspond  to  that  of  Melchizadek,  in  having  no  priestly  genealogy — in  being 
LS  a  priest  without  either  predecessor  or  successor,  and  in  having  a  venerable 
intiquity,  an  establishment  and  duration  which  prove  it  superior  to  the  priest- 
lood  of  Aaron.  He  argues,  that  while  the  Aarouic  priests  were  sinful  men, 
Lud  nei'ded  to  bring  bloody  offerings  for  themselves,  Christ  was  personally  free 
rom  all  sin  ;  that  while  the  high  priest  repeated  his  great  atonement  annual- 
y,  Christ  has  made  one  all  sufficient  atonement,  and  that  while  the  priests 
nade  their  atonements  in  the  earthly  sanctuary,  Christ  has  presented  his  in  the 
leaveuly  temple.  He  argues  that  the  sacrifices  of  animals  were  insufficient  of 
heniselves  to  give  peace  to  the  conscience  of  the  offender  ;  and  that,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  blood  and  spirit  of  Christ  are  adeiiuate  to  a  perfect  reconciliation 
md  assurance  of  salvation.  He  argues  that  one  of  the  Psalms  describe  the 
ime  ot  the  setting  aside  of  burnt  oHehngs,  and  that  one  of  the  prophets  speaks 
»f  a  new  covenant  unlike  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
m  impossibility  of  any  union  between  us  while  there  is  this  difference  in  our 
Icctrines;  hence  we  urge  on  you  again  the  examinationof  our  sacred  Scrip- 
ures.  We  remind  you,  also,  that  there  may  be  some  minor  difficulties  in  an 
irgument,  while  the  argument  itself  is,  in  its  essential  parts,  perfectly  clear 
.nd  irresistible. 

Brethren,  your  history,  for  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is  distinguish- 
d  by  your  special  favor  with  God,  and,  particularly,  by  the  familiarity  ol  your 
irophets  with  the  mind  of  God  ;  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  you  have 
uffered  the  most  cruel  persecutions ;  your  synagogues  has,  in  all  probability 
»een  standing  immovably  on  ground  foreign  to  its  original  purpose  ;  and  jou 
lave,  apparently  been  spared  only  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatenmgs 
►f  your  law.  Your  people  were  almost  crushed  through  your  own  violent  re- 
bellions and  the  revenge  of  the  Romans;  yon  have  experienced,  most  bitterly, 
he  deceit  of  the  first  friendship  of  Mohammedanism,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
hat  Christendom  itself,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour, 
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has  set  itself  in  the  most  deadly  opposition  to  you.  It  humblesns  to  know  what 
you  have  sufiered  from  the  crusades,  and  in  Spain,  France,  and  other  couuthes; 
and  we,  as  christians,  certainly  ought  to  have  less  sympathy  with  your  per- 
secutors than  you  have.  In  all  this  bloody  history,  there  is  nothing  which, 
properly  understood,  should  prejudice  you  against  us.  The  spirit  of  persecut- 
ing 18  as  little  chargeable  to  the  preebyterian  church  as  to  yourselves.  We  most 
ardently  desire  that  the  God  of  providence  may  never  employ  our  beloved 
country  to  punish  any  people  for  their  sins;  we  especially  d imprecate  being 
employed  to  bring  new  chastisements  of  persecution  on  the  sons  of  Abraham; 
we  would  have  our  country  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
peace  of  the  gospel.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  do  anvthing  to  revive  old  prejudices 
against  you.  We  come  to  you,  not  as  the  friends  of  war — not  with  clamorous 
accusations — ^uot  in  concealed  deceit,  but  in  honesty  and  love.  We  come  to 
you  not  in  the  storm  of  opposition,  but  with  **  a  still  small  voice/'  a  voice  that 
speaks  of  the  remission  of  sin  and  everlastiug  peace — a  voice  of  heavenly, 
touching  invitation — the  same  voice  that  was  once  heard  at  your  temple  and 
in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Horrible  will  that  day  be  when  tnis  voice  ceases 
to  be  heard  in  our  country.  Consider  anxiously  whether  God  does  not  come 
to  you  in  this  small  voice,  *^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  Twill  give  you  rest.^'  *^  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  uo  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.^^  ^^  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  sufiered  these 
things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  V^  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  if,  in  the  old 
spirit  of  the  Pharisees,  you  will  still  cast  the  believers  in  Jesus  out  of  the  syn- 
agogue, aud  meet  our  Address  either  with  aroused,  opposition  or  with  silent  in- 
difference. In  any  event,  as  to  the  reception  of  our  Address,  we  will  still  con- 
tinue to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  welfare.    Signed  by  order  of  Synod. 

John  H.  Legoctt,  Moderator.      « 

E.  b:  eSIIS:  i  ^^po^'Tf  «*-*»• 

Goshen,  Oct.  17, 1849.  John  M.  Kr£bs,  Stated  ClerL 


DR,  BUSHNELL  ARRAIGNED  AND  ACQUITTED. 

It  win  bo  seen  from  the  following  article  that  Dr.  Bushnell  has  been  made  to  ron  the 
ecclesiastical  gauntlett,  and  that  he  has  escaped  demolition  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Oat 
of  a  Committee  of  five,  of  whom  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford  was  chairman,  three  were  against, 
and  two  in  favor  of,  regarding  the  errors  of  the  Dr.'s  book  as  fundamental.  The  latter 
united  in  a  minority  report  which  it  is  presumed  will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  public. 
Afler  much  dKcus^ion  in  this  committee  the  business  was  postponed  to  an  adjoomed 
meeting  of  the  Association,  to  wliich  Dr.  B.  belongs,  recently  held  at  Hartford.  •'  There,* 
says  the  **  Independent,"  **  afler  hearing  a  very  able  and  protracted  written  defence  from 
Dr.  Bushnell,  the  membcraof  the  Association  expressed  their  views  in  rotaticm^as  is  usual 
in  all  important  matters,  and  the  report  of  the  majority  was  finally  adopted,  with  only 
three  dissenting  votes.  The  editorial  writer  in  the  Reiigiout  Heraldt  apparently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  condensed  statement  of  Dr.  Bosh- 
nell*s  views,  which  was  drawn  up  by  him  as  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Beecher,  and  which  is  incorporated  into  the  report  of  the  Committee,  bad  great 
weight  with  the  Association,  and  was  regarded  as  placing  him  **on  substantially  ortho- 
dox ground."  The  Iitdtptndtnt  also  remarks  that  **  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  BuslmelPs  book  is  now  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  the  way  is  now  open 
for  just  such  a  discussion  as  shall  most  effectually  counteract  whatever  errors,  or  tenden- 
cies to  error,  may  be  fairly  imputed  either  to  the  volume  or  to  its  author.  Nothing  tends 
so  much  to  exasperate  religious  or  theological  discussions,  and  to  make  tbem  not  only 
useless  but  mischievous,  as  the  disposition  to  pronounce  every  error  fundamental,  and  to 
ezcJiide  from  Cbilstiau  confidence  and  fellowship  those  who,  if  fairly  and  calmly  aigned 
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with,  might  be  setright,  or  if  not  set  right/might  be  eyidently  put  on  the  wrong,  and  thus 
deprived  of  the  power  to  raise  a  party.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Bushneirs  argu- 
ment, in  vindication  of  his  book,  will  be  published  ;  and  that  the  discussion  will  be  re- 
newed, not  on  the  question  whether  the  Association  have  done  wrong,  but  on  the  questions 
which  Dr.  Bushnell's  book  actually  raises.*' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  Dr.  B.'s  statement  that  he  talks  like  one  who  is  still  en- 
tangled in  the  sophistries  of  the  old  tripersonal  scheme.  His  interior  idea  may  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  his  words  would  intimate,  as  otherwise  we  see  not  what  he  aims  at  by  such 
a  guarded  phraseology  as  three  "  distinct  grammalical  personalities.*'  Grammatical 
here  must  be  equivalent  to)  literal,  and  by  literal  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  apparent. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  Dr.  B.  does  in  fact  hold  to  the  genuine  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity, 
and  that  in  his  own  mind  he  interpretsithe  term  "  person"  or  '*  personality*'  in  consis- 
tency with  it,  but  that  for  prudential  reasons  he  does  not  care  to  forego  the  use  of  a  dic- 
tion which  has  become  consecrated  in  the  theological  circles  in  which  he  still  sees  fit  to 
move.  As,  however,  this  doctrine  of  tripersonality  is  the  real  source  of  such  abundant 
error  and  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  be  it  qualified,  softened,  and 
explicated  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  B.  cannot  see  his  way  clear  to  renounce 
even  the  form  of  adhesion  to  it  in  any  sense  or  degree. 

As  to  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  thedoctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  we  see  less  clearly, 
how  to  find  an  apology  for  favoring  so  gross  a  perversion  of  truth  and  reason  as  is  involved 
in  that  tenet.  We  are  surprised  also  that  a  divine  of  Dr.  B.*8  acumen  should  so  state  the 
doctrine  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  its  only  opposite  is  "  a  form  of  religion  which 
proposes  to  save  mankind  on  terms  of  merit  or  desert.*'  This  is  the  more  astounding  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  what  he  says  in  a  subsequent  sentence,  where  the  highest  and 
principal  office  of  Christ  is  acknowledged  to  lie  in  his  incarnation  and  the  consequent  be- 
stownient  of  a  new  spiritual  life  which  necessarily  operates  a  new  character.  How  is  it 
possible  that  Dr.  B.  should  not  perceive  that  justification  rests,  not  upon  a  forensic  impu- 
tation of  righteousness  treasured  up  in  the  Lord,  but  upon  the  actings  of  that  new  life 
which  is  the  result  of  the  incarnation.  A  man  can  of  course  be  justified  by  no  other 
principle  than  that  by  which  he  is  saved,  and  he  is  saved  by  charity,  the  very  life  and 
soul  and  essence  of  all  true  religion.  Xhe  fact  is,  the  difierent  parts  of  this  brief  state- 
ment by  Dr.  B.,  like  the  difierent  parts  of  his  book,  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
the  marvel  is  that  he  does  not  see  it,  as  our  readers  unquestionably  will. 

The  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Hartford  county,  appointed  to 
examine  the  book  lately  published  by]  Dr.  Bushnell,  underthe  title  of  "  Qod  in 
Christ,"  to  confer  with  him  respecting  it,  and  to  report  to  the  Association 
whether  they  find  in  it  fundamental  errors,  respectfully  submit  the  following  : 

The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  are  not  called 
to  report  whether  there  are  errors  in  the  book  to  which  they  are  referred,  but 
to  report  whether  they  find  in  it  fundamental  errors.  Errors  belonging  to  all 
human  speculations  and  discussions.  These  when  published  are  free  for  the 
critic  to  expose  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  of  a  character  to  call  for  private 
Christian  admonition,  and  yet  not  to  be  taken  up  as  matters  of  judicial  exam- 
inatioit.  Fundamental  errors  alone — errors  subversive  of  the  Christian  faith 
— and  as  such,  calling  for  ecclesiastical  animadversion,  are  those  concerning 
which,  as  an  Association,  we  are  to  inquire. 

With  this  limitation  of  the  work  assigned  us,  we  believe  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  volume  of  Dr.  Bushnell  which  demands  our  consideration,  except 
what  relates  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity^  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Atonement, 
Whatever  errors  on  other  subjects  may  be  found  in  it,  there  are  none,  as  we 
apprehend,  apart  from  these,  which  any  one  would  consider  fundamental. 

Respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  Dr.  B.  has  been  extensively  supposed  to 
deny  the  retdity  ot  his  human  nature;  and  he  does  explicitly  deny  the  distinot 
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action  of  his  humanity,'  p.  155.  Yet  there  are  many  passages,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  in  whicli  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  divinity,  is  ac- 
knowledged or  necessarily  implied.  That  Dr.  B.  acknowledges  Christ  to  be 
truly  God,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  questioned.  The  title  of  the  book  "  God  in 
Christ,'*  and  the  course  of  argument  throughout  the  book,  imply  it.  He  does 
not  indeed  acknowleds^e  the  personality  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  the  Father 
anterior  to  the  incarnation,  neither  does  he  mean  to  be  understood  to  deDT 
this.  He  considers  it  to  be  among  the  unsolvable  mysteries  of  the  Godhead. 
But  that  Christ  is  truly  God,  he  does  most  explicitly  acknowledge  and  labor  to  . 
establish,  p.  122.    So  also  does  he  as  plainly  acknowledge  him  to  be  truly  and 

Sroperly  man.    He  expressly  speaks  of  him  as  **a  human  person,"  p.  169. 
[e  speaks  of  him  as  being  a  man,  among  ^'  other  men,"  and  yet  differing 
from  "  other  men,"  and  this  not  only   as  he  is  "  better,''  but  as  '*  he  i« 
God,^'  p.  123.    He  speaks  of  him  as  *;  the  divine-human,"  '*  representing 
in  his  simple  unity — one  person — the  qualities  of  his  double  parentage,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  son  of  Mary" — "  the  holy  thing  in  which  our  God 
is  brought  to  us — into  a  fellow  relation  to   us — our  brother,   not  less  than 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,"  pp.  163,  4.     Such  tilings  cannot  be  truly  affirmed  of 
one  who  is  not  properly  man.     Dr.  B.  cannot  be  accredited  as  true  and  sin- 
cere, if  he  does  not  believe  in  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ.    The  only  thing 
in  which  he  differs  from  the  commonly  received  faith  on  this  subject,  as  stated 
in  his  own  language,  is,   his  denying  that  ^^  the  human  soul  or  nature  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  spoken  of,  or  looked  upon,  as  having  a  distinct  subsistence, 
80  as  to  live,  think,  learn,  worship,  by  itself."    He  would  be  understood  to  say, 
if  we  apprehend  his  meaning,  that  when  Christ  is  spoken  of  by  the  Evangel- 
ists, as  increasing  in  wisdom,   as  hungry  and  thirsty,  as  weeping,  praying, 
agonizing,  these  are  not  predicated  of  him  as  man  distinctively,  and  so  also 
when  he  is  spoken  of  as  nushing  the  tempest,  as  raising  the  dead,  these  are 
not  pre<licated  of  him  as  God  distinctively  ;  but  that  whatever  is  said  of  him- 
is  predicated  of  him, "  in  his  simple  unity" — as  "  the  divine  human" — "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh" — "the  Christ;"  insisting  that  "  the  theory  of  two  distinct 
natures  or  agencies  in  Christ,  is  virtually  denjring  any  real  unity  between  the 
divine  and  the  human — substituting  collocation  and  partnership  for  unity — so 
that  instead  of  a  person  wtiose  nature  is  the  reality  of  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man, we  have  two  distinct  persons,"  }>.  154. 

in  respect  to  his  views  of  the  Trinity  of  God  and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  given  us  in  this  volume,  very  different  constructions  have  been  put 
upon  his  language  by  different  persons.    We  are  therefore  happy  in  being 

Eermitied   to  present  them  in  the  following  summary  statement,  drawn  up  by 
imseif  at  the  request  of  a  distinguished  friend^  and  with  his  consent  handed 
to  us  to  be  communicated. 

"  I  start  with  the  conception  of  the  one  God,  different,  I  suppose,  in  no  wise  from  the 
one  substance  or  homooution  of  the  Church  ;  which  one  God  is  developed  to  us  or  becomes 
a  subject  ofkriowlcHlge,  under  the  conditions  of  a  threefold  personality.  I  take  the  Three 
therefore  in  their  Thrueness,  as  distinct  grammatical  personalities,  as  they  are  practically 
employed  in  the  Bible,  acting  and  interacting  mutually  towards  each  other  as  the  Bible 
represents  ;  only  refusing  to  investigate  their  interior  mystery — believing  thai  in  such  a 
use  of  them,  I  receive  in  the  u\w<l  and  fullest  manner  the  One  God.  The  Trinity  in 
JJnity  as  there  set  forth,  I  constantly  preach  in  public,  regarding  it  as  necessary  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  gospel  in  saving  i^ouls.  1  love  this  Trinity.  I  live  upon  it.  Without  it,  I 
feel  that  I  could  not  work  my  mind  and  heart  in  the  private  exercises  of  my  own  Chris- 
tian life.  I  hold  most  emphatically  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  that  any 
and  every  form  of  religion  which  proposes  to  save  mankind  on  terms  of  merit  or  desert  is 
not  Christianity.  As  regards  the  grounds  of  justification,  I  believe  that  without  some- 
thing done,  which  in  Christ  is  done,  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God  and  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  law,  a  free  pardon  offered  to  sinners  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  a  disso- 
lution of  government.  At  the  same  time  1  look  upon  Christ  as  fulfilling  the  highest  and 
principal  office  of  his  Messiahship  by  means  of  the  incarnation  itself,  that  is,  by  the  re- 
velation he  makes  of  God's  feelings  towards  us  in  and  through  the  human  state  assumed, 
and  the  immense  power  he  exerts  or  is  to  exert  in  this  manner  over  our  spiritual  charac- 
ter.   He  is  thus  emphatically  *  the  Life,'  the  new-creating  grace  of  God»  the  wisdom  of 
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Ood  and  the  power.    To  preach  him  in  this  character  is  my  deepest  study,  and  my  in- 
tensest  love  to  him  centers  here.*** 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  passages  in  the  discourses  of  Dr.  6.  which  fonn 
the  body  of  his  book,  coincident  with  this  statement,  pp.  173,  174,  232,  238, 
245,  272.  At  the  same  time  we  are  sensible  that  there  are  other  passages  which 
may  be  thought  to  conflict  with  it.  Be  it  so  that  there  are.  On  this  point  we 
are  not  called  on  to  decide.  In  this  statement  he  gives  not  his  philosophical 
theories,  as  in  various  parts  of  his  book,  but  his  views  of  the  facts  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  he  is  accustomed  to  present  them  in  his  preaching,  and  as  they  form 
the  basis  of  his  personal  religion.  Now  it  is  the  latter,  as  your  committee  be- 
lieve, rather  than  the  former,  which,  in  our  present  inquiry,  we  are  mainly  to 
regard,  forbearing  all  questions  as  to  their  consistency  with  each  other.  For 
whatever  philosophical  theories  men  may  adopt,  if  they  embrace  and  prqach 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  stand  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
we  are  not  to  deny  them  our  fellowship  as  Christians  and  Christian  ministers. 
In  view  of  this  statement,  therefore,  and  after  careful  examination  of  the  book, 
and  free  conference  with  Dr.  B.  concerning  both,  we  are  satisfied  that  what 
ever  errors  the  book  may  contain,  it  furnishes  no  sufficient  ground  for  insti- 
tuting a  judicial  process  with  him.  At  the  same  time  we  think  it  due  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  again  and  most  explicitly  to  say  that  we  are 
not  to  be  understood  to  give  our  sanction  to  the  book  j  nor  to  deny  that  there 
are  in  it  dangerous  errors ;  nor  to  say  that  the  theories  propounded  in  it,  on 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  revelation,  particularly  the  Trinity  and 
the  Atonement,  if  followed  out  in  their  legitimate  results,  would  not  lead  to 
fundamental  error ;  or  that  there  are  no  passages  in  it,  which,  taken  alone, 
and  understood  according  to  the  common  use  of  language,  are  themselves 
fundamentally  erroneous.  But  we  take  the  book  as  an  entire  work,  and  in- 
terpret one  part  of  it  as  explained  by  another.  We  also  take  it  in  connection 
with  the  exposition  which  he  himself  has  given  us  of  his  views  on  some  of 
its  leading  topics. 

We  do  this  rather,  because  the  Association,  in  directing  us  to  a  conference 
with  him,  manifestly  intended  that  we  should  seek  his  own  exposition  of 
whatever  might  seem  doubtful  in  his  published  work ;  and  we  regard  this  as 
the  more  important  because,  as  is  confessed  by  all,  his  use  of  language  in 
public  discourse  is  apt  to  be  peculiar,  and  his  niodes  of  thinking  and  reason- 
mg  are  not  those  which  are  common  to  the  theologians  of  this  country.  We 
regret  his  departure,  in  some  of  his  statements,  from  the  formulas  of  the 
Church.  We  adhere  to  those  formulas;  but  we  regard  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exceptions  which  he  has  taken  to  them,  as  holding  to  whatever  is  es- 
sential to  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  they  embody.  His  views  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  unity  of  God,  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  by 
faith,  being  such  as  are  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  them  which  he  has  given 
us,  and  recognizing  as  he  does,  the  kindred  doctrines  of  the  entire  depravity 
of  man,  of  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  the  future  judgment,  and  the  endless  punishment  of  the  incorrigibly 
wicked,  he  could  not  in  our  view  be  properly  or  justly  subjected  to  the  charge 
of  heresy,  and  a  consequent  trial,  or  be  denied  the  confidence  of  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry. 

*  These  quotations  were  communicated  to  a  friend,  without  any  thought  of  theix 
being  used  in  this  manner;  and  are  here  introduced  with  Dt,  BushneU's  conaeut. 
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Two  new  Lives  of  Swedenborg  are  now  being  added  to  the  stock  of  New  Gharch  lit- 
erature, one  already  published  by  Mr.  E.  Rich,  Editor  of  the  London  N.  C.  Quaiterly. 
and  the  other  now  in  press  by  Mr.  Clapp,  written  by  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  the  well  knowa 
translator.  The  latter  will  probably  make  iu  appearance  in  a  few  weeks,  when  we  can 
ipeak  of  it  more  particularly.  The  former  has  but  recently  arrived  in  this  country^  and 
though  our  examination  of  it  has  been  thus  far  but  slight,  yet  the  impression  received  ii 
strongly  in  its  favor.  The  plan  is  different  from  that  of  any  previous  biography  of  ou 
author,  as  it  goes  more  fully  into  the  details  of  his  spiritual  experience  as  traced  in  tbe 
series  of  his  successive  publications.  A  peculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Rich's  work  is  an  tbls 
analysis  of  the  contenu  of  the  **  Arcana  Celestia,"  which  of  itself  is  worth,  to  the  ap- 
predating  reader,  the  price  of  the  volume  (50  cents).  We  have  no  hesiution  to  promise 
an  ample  equivalent  for  the  time  and  cost  laid  out  on  the  admirable  outline  of  the  cha^ 
acter  and  works  of  this  wonderful  man. 

Mr.  Hayden  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  first  N.  J.  Society  in  this  city,  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  Lectures  during  the  coming  winter  on  various  subjects  of  interest  coA' 
Bected  with  the  doctrines  and  revelations  of  the  New  Church.  The  coarse  will  probably 
commence  early  in  December,  and  be  continued  every  Sabbath  evening  for  one  or  two 
months.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  in  this  connection  that  a  generous  individual 
of  the  N.  C.  in  Connecticut  has  purchased  650  copies  of  Mr.  Hayden's  pamphlet  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  among  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  that  State. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier  is  pbblishing  from  week  to  week  a  series  of  interesting 
essays  under  the  title  of  **  Saturday  Musings,"  which,  coming  from  a  New  Church  pen 
(D.  K.  W.),  are  replete  with  New  Church  teaching.  The  last  we  have  seen  of  this  series 
was  an  admirable  presentation,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  man  and  his  guar- 
dian angel,  of  the  primary  truth?  relative  to  the  spiritual  world  and  its  connexion  with 
the  natural.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  the  New  Church  that  such  a  medium  is  found  for 
the  quiet  insinuation  of  its  doctrines,  and  that  one  is  found  so  well  qualified  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

The  following  caustic  communication  made  its  appearance  a  few  weeks  since  in  the 
columns  of  the /Tk/r/^ftk/enf  newspaper  published  in  this  city.  We  doubt  whether  the 
writer's  "  suspense**  is  likely  to  be  relieved  by  any  of  the  oracles  he  may  consult  in  any  of 
the  orthodox  temples,  and  as  to  the  true  solution  which  might  be  tendered  him,  he  would 
probably  be  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  finding  it  in  such  a  quarter,  and  turn  away  in  utter 
incredulity.  But  as  the  article  may  be  ranked  among  the  pregnant  signs  of  the  times, 
as  indicating  the  latent  workings  of  the  spirit  of  unbelief  touching  tlie  popular  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  metaphysics  brought  to  its  support,  we  give  it  insertion. 

'*  Mr.  Independent. — I  am  a  country  minister,  and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
profoundly  versed  in  theology.  But  I  have  fallen  in  with  Dr.  Bushnell's  book  and  read  it 
with  pleasure,  till  I  also  happened  to  fall  in  with  some  of  his  reviewers,  whoj»e  critiques 
have  been  sent  to  us  country  ministers,  gratis,  that  our  darkness  might  thus  be  benevolent- 
ly taken  away.  Since  reading  these  able  works,  I  have  been  exceedingly  frighu'ned.  I 
dare  not  read  the  book  any  more,  lest  I  should  be  convinced  by  it.  But  if  convinced  by 
it,  I  should  receive  a  dangerous  heresy.  I  am  much  alarmed,  too,  by  another  discovery. 
I  find  the  reviewers  speak  with  great  confidence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
I  do  most  honestly  wish  to  receive  the  doctrine.     But  the  reviewers  themselves  differ  oo 
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brenoesdedaeed  from  the  Trinitarian  dogma That  the  Divinity  before 

)  world  was  created  was  believed  to  consist,  according  to  the  Nicene  council  and  tho 
arches  afterwards,  of  three  persons  of  which  each  was  God,  and  the  second  born  from 
i  first,  and  the  third  proceeding  from  the  other  two,  is  not  only  above  comprehension, 
t  contrary  to  it,  and  the  faith  of  a*paradox  which  does  violence  to  the  rational  under- 
tnding  It  is  a  faith  in  which  there  is  not  anything  of  the  church,  but  is  rather  a  per- 
isive  of  the  false,  such  as  obtains  among  those  who  are  insane  in  matters  of  religion.** 
I  the  whole  we  fear  that  our  seeker  for  deliverance  from  '*  suspense,'*  will  resort  in  vain 
the  orthodox  doctors,  and  would  recommend  to  him  to  turn  his  inquiries  in  the  direc* 
a  of  the  New  Church. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  th{S  lUioois 
■ociation  of  the  New  Cburcb,  held  at  Chicago,  Oct.  6th,  1849.  We  have  gleaned  the 
lowing  items  of  intelligence  which  will  not  be  without  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
aiding  minister,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  says  in  bis  report: — *'  In  viewing  the  present 
.te  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  within  our  bounds,  though  in  some  places  the  motion 
ly  seem  retrograde,  yet  upon  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  hopeful.  Aa 
ir  as  I  have  learned,  there  are  about  125  adults  in  this  association  who  have  been  bap- 
ed  into  the  New  Church,  and  rather  more  than  that  number  of  receivers  and  readers  who 
*  not  baptized,  but  whose  feelings  and  sympathies  are  with  us.  Of  baptized  children 
1  youth  there  are  quite  as  many  as  of  baptized  adults ;  and  of  children  not  baptized,  bat 
€>se  parents  sympathise  with  us  there  are  as  many  more.  So  that  in  this  State,  far 
>ugh  South  to  include  Springfield,  there  are  about  five  hundred  persons  old  and  young 
,o  look  to  the  New  Church  for  instruction.  This,  compared  with  the  number  a  few 
irs  ago,  is  not  discouraging.  And  when  we  remember  that  there  erenow  more  profess- 
receivers  of  the  New  Church  verities,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  asfociationy 
m  there  were  in  the  whole  christian  world  sixty,  or,  at  farthest,  seventy  years  ago,  we 
tainly  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  truth  has  made  ;  and  from  the  past  draw 
souragement  for  the  future.  And  while  we  thus  mark  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of 
3  visible  church,  may  we  not  know  that  her's  is  no  summer  growth  to  perish  by  the 
sts  of  autumn  ?  but  though,  like  the  cedar,  she  slowly  spreads  her  branches  to  the  sun, 
!y  are  erer-green ; — though  slowly  she  rears  her  head  towards  heaven,  her  life  is  at 
rnal,  and  her  roots  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills — ^the  mountains  of  Lebancm 

which  she  grows." 

The  following  is  the  report  from  a  Society  located  at  one  of  the  roost  iniportant  point! 
the  West : 

**  The  Chicago  Society  commenced  its  legal  existence  Sept  7,  1S43,  as  a  Society 
ider  the  Statutes  of  this  State.  Previous  to  that  time,  meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
use  or  room  of  J.  Young  Scammon,  nearly  every  Sabbath,  for  worship.  The  meeting, 
wever,  consisting  only  of  Mr.  Scammon,  his  wife,  and  from  one  to  two  or  three  persons 
sides.  The  usual  number  present  did  not  exceed  three  in  all.  The  first  Newchuroh* 
an  in  the  place  was  Mr.  Scammon,  who  settled  here  in  1835.  Mr.  Vincint  S.  Lovell, 
w  residing  at  Elgin,  who  recei\ed  the  doctrines  through  Mr.  S.,  was  the  next  receiver, 
le  Socfety,  when  legally  organized,  consisted  only  of  Mr.  Scammon  and  wife,  and  Mr. 
»vell.  It  remained  a  legal  Society,  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  holding  rega- 
'  meetings  for  worship  in  either  Mr.  Scammon's  office,  or  a  room  provided  for  that 
rpose,  until  Feb.  25,  1849,  when  the  legal  society  was  consecrated  as  a  religious  society, 

the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  and  the  ordinance  of  baptism  administered  to  all  the  mem- 
rs  present  who  had  not  before  been  baptised. 

**  The  only  constitution  or  articles  of  faith  are  the  following  declaration  which  is  sub* 
ribed by  each  member  t  . 
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being  and  yet  three  penoos,  we  meaa  that  there  are  three  pertonsy  propeily  speaking,  to 
united  as  to  be  truly  one  being." 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  B.  affirait  to  be  rtanmabU,  and  the  reatonablenesiof 
which  he  attempts  to  show  ;  but  upon  carefully  scanning  his  argument  we  find  it  simplf 
amounts  to  this,  that  nobody  can  prove  that  it  is  not  reasonable.  The  following  paim* 
graph  contains  the  sum' total  of  his  showing  in  a  brief  compass.  "  Is  it  then  against 
fact  1  Now  all  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  so  far  as  we  have  seen  or  known  hamia 
beings,  it  is  a  fact  that  one  person  is  always  one  being,  and  without  revelation  we  do  not 
know  any  other  order  of  created  beings.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  it  is  a  fact  not 
observed  by  us,  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  one  being  should  exist  in  three  persons.  Bat 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that  it  is  against  fact,  unless  we  assume  that  we  know  all  ftcti 
in  all  worlds,  for  if  we  admit  that  there  may  be  in  other  worlds  facts  not  observed  by  as 
in  this  world  the  very  thing  in  question  may  be  one  of  those  facts,  and  to  aseame  that  it 

is  not  is  to  beg  the  question If  God  chose  to  create  a  mind  different  fnmi 

the  human  mind,  could  he  not  do  it  ?     It  so  happens  that  among  men  every  mind  has 
unity  in  essence  and  person.     But  suppose  that  God  should  wish  to  create  a  mind,  one  in 
essence,  and  yet  existing  in  three  persons,  each  able  to  think,  feel,  choose,  aud  love,  and 
each  equal  to  the  rext — can  any  one  say  that  it  is  impossible  1    If  mind  has  an  essence, 
who  can  deny  the  possibility  of  its  existing  thus  1"    This  will  probably  strike  our  readers 
as  a  very  enlightened  specimen  of  reasoning,  and  fairly  upon  a  par  with  the  position  that, 
for  aught  any   one  knows  to  the  contrary,  God  could  create  another  being  in  every  way 
equal  to  Himself.    What  would  a  christian  man  reply  to  such  a  bold  and  blasphemous 
supposition  1    Would  he  think  for  a  moment  of  arraying  against  it  a  logical  process  of  re- 
futation 1    Would  he  not  say  that  it  outraged,  in  the  most  horrible  matmer,  what  Mr. 
Morell  calls  the  "  intuitional  consciousness  ?*'    So  in  the  present  case ;  the  very  primitive 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind,  when  not  sophisticated  by  the  dogmas  of  the  Catechism 
and  the  Creed,  repudiate  a\  a  glance  such  a  Trinity  as  Dr.  6.  here  sets  before  us,  and 
which  he  would  fain  dignify  with  the  title  o(rati(mai.     How  much  more  rational  is  Swe- 
denborg's  powerful  protest  against  this  doctrine  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
'*  Canons."      '*  What  rational  mind,  when  it  hears  that  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
there  were  three  Divine  persons  called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  S,)irit,  does  not  say  within 
itself  when  thinking  on  the  subject.  What  is  meant  by  a  Son's  being  bom  from  God  the 
Father  from  eternity  1    How  could  he  be  born  1    And  what  is  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeding 
from  God  the  Father  through  the  Son  from  eternity  ?    And  how  could  he  proceed  and  be- 
come God  by  himself?      Or   how  could  a  person  beget  a  person  from  eternity,  and  both 
produce  a  person  1    Is  not  a  person  a  person  ?     How  can  three  persons,  of  which  each  if 
God,  be  conjoined  in  one  God,  otherwise  than  in  one  person  ?     And  yet  this  is  contrary  to 
theology,  and  that  to  this       How  can  the   Divinity  be  distinguished  into  three  persons, 
and  yet  not  into  three  Gods,  when  yet  each  person  is  God  1    How  can  the  Divine  essence, 
which  is  one,  the  same,  and  indivisible,  fall   into  number,  and  consequently  be  divided 
or  multiplied?      And  how  can   three  divine  persons  be  together  and  take  counsel  with 
each  other  in  the  non-extense  of  space,  such  as  was  before  the  world  was  created  ?    How 
could  three  equalities  themselves  be  produced  from   Jehovah  God,  who   is   One,   and 
^ence  Sole,  Infinite,  Immense,  Increate,  Eternal,  and  Omnipotent  ?      How  can  a  trinity 
of  persons  be  conceived  of  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  unity  of  God  in  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons ? — besides  that  the  idea  of  plurality  destroys  that  of  unity,  and  vice  verta 

A  Trinity  of  persons  is  not  only  above  reason,  but  against  it ;  it  is  against  reason 
that  three  persons  should  have  created  the  universe;  that  there  should  have  been  three 
persons,  and  each  person  God,  and  yet  not  three  Gods  but  one,  and  then  three  persons 
and  not  one  person.  Will  not  the  future  New  Church  call  this  age  of  the  Old  Church  be- 
nighted and  barbarous,  as  worshiping  three  Gods  1      Equally  irrational  are  the  various 
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infarenoes  dedaeed  from  the  Trinitariao  dogma.  ....  That  the  DMoity  before 
the  world  was  created  was  believed  to  consist,  according  to  the  Nicene  council  and  tho 
churches  afterwards,  of  three  persons  of  which  each  was  God,  and  the  second  born  from 
the  first,  and  the  third  proceeding  from  the  other  two,  is  not  only  above  comprehension, 
but  contrary  to  it,  and  the  faith  of  a'paradox  which  does  violence  to  the  rational  under- 
standing It  is  a  faith  in  which  there  is  not  anything  of  the  church,  but  is  rather  a  per- 
suasive of  the  false,  such  as  obtains  among  those  who  are  insane  in  matters  of  religion.** 
On  the  whole  we  fear  that  our  seeker  for  deliverance  from  **  suspense,'*  will  resort  in  vain 
to  the  orthodox  doctors,  and  would  recommend  to  him  to  turn  his  inquiries  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  New  Church. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Asaociation  of  the  New  Cburch,  held  at  Chicago,  Oct.  6th,  1849.  We  have  gleaned  the 
following  items  of  intelligence  which  will  not  be  without  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
presiding  minister.  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  says  in  his  report: — *'  In  viewing  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Cburch,  within  our  bounds,  though  in  some  places  the  motion 
may  seem  retrograde,  yet  upon  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  hopeful.  As 
near  as  I  have  learned,  there  are  about  125  adults  in  this  association  who  have  been  bap- 
tized into  the  New  Church,  and  rather  more  than  that  number  of  receivers  and  readers  who 
are  not  baptized,  but  whose  feelings  and  sympatliies  are  with  us.  Of  baptized  children 
and  youth  there  are  quite  as  many  as  of  baptized  adults  ;  and  of  children  not  baptized,  bat 
whose  parents  sympathise  with  us  there  are  as  many  more.  So  that  in  this  State,  far 
enough  South  to  include  Springfield,  there  are  about  five  hundred  persons  old  and  young 
who  look  to  the  New  Church  for  instruction.  This,  compared  with  the  number  a  fbw 
years  ago,  is  not  discouraging.  And  when  ws  remember  that  there  are  now  more  profess- 
ed receivers  of  the  New  Church  verities,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  asftociadon, 
than  there  were  in  the  whole  christian  world  sixty,  or,  at  farthest,  seventy  years  ago,  we 
certainly  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  truth  has  made ;  and  from  the  past  draw 
encouragement  for  the  future.  And  while  we  thus  mark  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of 
the  visible  church,  may  we  not  know  that  her's  is  no  summer  growth  to  perish  by  the 
frosts  of  autumn  ?  but  though,  like  the  cedar,  she  slowly  spreads  her  branches  to  the  sun, 
they  are  erer-green  ; — though  slowly  she  rears  her  head  towards  heaven,  her  life  is  as 
eternal,  and  her  roots  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills — ^the  mountains  of  Leban<m 
on  which  she  grows.** 

The  following  is  the  report  from  a  Society  located  at  one  of  the  roost  important  polntv 
at  the  West : 

"  The  Chicago  Society  commenced  its  legal  existence  Sept  7,  1843,  as  a  Society 
under  the  Statutes  of  this  State.  Previous  to  that  time,  meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
house  or  room  of  J.  Young  Scammon,  nearly  every  Sabbath,  for  worship.  The  meeting, 
however,  consisting  only  of  Mr.  Scammon,  his  wife,  and  from  one  to  two  or  three  persons 
besides.  The  usual  number  present  did  not  exceed  three  in  all.  The  first  Newchurch* 
man  in  the  place  was  Mr.  Scammon,  who  settled  here  in  1835.  Mr.  Vincint  S.  Lovell, 
now  residing  at  Elgin,  who  recei\ed  the  doctrines  through  Mr.  S.,  was  the  next  receiver. 
The  Socfety,  when  legally  organized,  consisted  only  of  Mr.  Scammon  and  wife,  and  Mr. 
Lovell.  It  remained  a  legal  Society,  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  holding  regu- 
lar meetings  for  worship  in  either  Mr.  Scammon*s  office,  or  a  room  provided  for  that 
purpose,  until  Feb.  25,  1849,  when  the  legal  society  was  consecrated  as  a  religious  society, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  and  the  ordinance  of  baptism  administered  to  all  the  mem* 
bers  present  who  had  not  before  been  baptised. 

**  The  only  constitution  or  articles  of  faith  are  the  following  declaration  which  is  sob* 
scribed  by  each  member  t 
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**  We  whose  namef  aie  hereunto  sabscribed,  have  formed  oor'selTet  into  a  reUgiooi 
society,  under  the  name  of  The  Chicago  Society  of  the  New  JeruBalem»  and  have  adopts 
ed  as  the  platform  of  our  union,  tlie  three  essentials  of  the  church,  as  contained  iu  No. 
259  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg's  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Providence,  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  three  essentials  of  the  church.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  of  the 
Iiord  ;  the  acknowledgment  uf  the  Sanctity  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  life  which  is  called 
Charity. 

*'  According  to  the  life,  which  is  Charity,  every  man  has  faith  ;  from  the  Word  is 
the  knowledge  of  what  life  must  be ;  and  from  the  Lord  is  reformation  and  salvation. 

"  The  society  have  procured  and  neatly  fitted  up  a  convenient  room  in  the  Saloon 
Buildings,  a  central  situation  in  the  city,  for  the  meetings  of  the  society.  Meetings  for 
worship  are  regularly  held  at  this  place  every  Sabbath  morning  at  10  1-3  o'clock  ;  and  in 
the  afterniion  we  have  recently  been  trying  to  hold  a  small  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sabbath  school  is  only  about  half  a  dozen. 

'*  We  have  for  several  years  past  bad  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  his  services  have  proved  so  very  acceptable  that  we  have  now  made 
an  arrangement  to  have  him  reside  among  us  with  a  view  of  devoting  his  entire  services 
to  us  as  pastor  of  our  society.  The  society  now  consists  of  twenty-one  members  who 
reside  in  the  city,  and  three  otbers  who  reside  elsewhere.'* 

We  should  hardly  perhaps  have  given  insertion  to  the  following  from  the  Springfield 
Republican,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  lady  clairvoyant  alluded  to  is  the  same  that  oar 
readers  will  recollect  to  have  seen  an  account  of  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Haddock's  work  on 
Psycheism  and  Somnolism  in  a  previous  No.  of  the  Repository.  As  to  the  intrinsic  truth 
of  what  ehe  afilrms  respecting  Sir  John  Franklin  ami  his  ships,  as  we  form  no 
opinion  ourselves,  we  have  none  to  propound  to  our  readers.  As  they  have  all  the  data 
before  them  that  we  have,  we  leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  degree  of  credit 
to  be  attached  to  the  statement.  '*  Mesmeric  ANMOimcKMSMT. — Sir  John  Franklin  has 
been  seen  by  a  clairvoyant  of  Bolton,  England.  This  discovery  was  issued  several  days 
before  the  vessel  arrived  which  brought  the  news  which  we  have  already  given  our  read- 
ers of  that  unfortunate  navigator.  The  clairvoyant  was  uninstructed,  and  unable  to  read 
and  write,  but  when  asked  to  point  to  the  place  on  the  map  where  she  had  seen  Sir  John, 
she  put  her  finger  on  the  north-west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  She  says  that  it  is  Sir  John's 
expectation  to  be  in  England  in  nine  and  a  half  months.  There  are  three  companions 
with  him.  Some  of  his  men  are  frozen  in  the  snow,  and  parties  of  them  are  following  on. 
She  visited  Sir  John  Ross's  ships,  and  says  that  they  are  frozen  into  the  ice,  and  that  ha 
can't  turn  his  ship  round.  When  asked  to  show  where  he  was  on  the  map,  she  pointed 
to  Banke's  Land.  She  expressed  great  astonishment  that  clocks  varied  so  much  between 
the  points  occupied  by  the  two  navigators,  and  said  that  a  watchmaker  should  be  sent  to 
repair  them.  She  described  the  person  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  mentioned,  respective- 
ly, that  he  was  bald.  The  account  of  this  mesmeric  announcement  is  authentic*  and  oc- 
curring before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  brought  the  news,  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation, and  has  lost  none  of  its  interest  since  it  has  in  a  measure  been  verified."  From 
subsequent  notices  in  the  English  papers,  we  find  the  fact  of  these  announcements,  abun- 
dantly confirmed,  and  that  they  are  continuing  to  attract  more  and  more  attention  even 
in  the  highest  circles. 

Intelligence  has  just  reached  us  of  the  removal  to  the  spiritual  world  of  tke  Rev. 
Thomas  Goyder,  New  Church  minister  at  Chalford,  England,  in  consequence  of  a  paraly- 
tic shock. 
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No.  vn. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Lord  and  his  adherents 
will  be  ready  to  charge  upon  us  a  very  unsatisfactory,  if  not  evasive, 
mode  of  conducting  the  present  discussion,  because  we  do  not  meet 
his  arguments  in  all  points  precisely  upon  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  urged.  He  would  fain  have  us  step  forth  upon  the  very  arena 
which  he  has  chosen,  and  consent  to  the  code  of  combat  which  he 
may  please  to  read  out  to  us.  As  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
elaborate  an  imposing  system  of  figurative  interpretation,  so  he 
would  demand  of  us  that  we  shall  agree  to  recognize  that  ^stem  as 
sound,  and  to  abide  by  the  results  to  which  it  may  logically  bring  us. 
He  has  apparently  no  idea  of  any  other  style  of  biblical  strategy  than 
that  which  he  has  adopted,  and  no  conception  that  his  asserted  laws 
of  figures  and  symbols  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  criterion 
of  whatever  interpretation  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures  may  be  pro- 
posed. But  the  train  of  remark  to  which  our  preceding  articles  has 
been  devoted  has  probably  conveyed  a  hint,  at  least,  that  we  deem 
his  whole  tropological  system  a  mere  mass  of  arbitrary  technics  de- 
void of  one  particle  of  authority  in  determining  our  construction  of 
the  import  of  Holy  Writ.  By  what  we  are  forced  to  deem  a  species 
of  hallucination  or  **  hariolation"  (to  adopt  a  term  of  Prof.  Stuart*s) 
Mr.  L.  has  wrought  himself  into  the  belief,  that  a  correct  theory  of 
metaphors,  symbols,  similes,  etc.,  will  afibrd  an  infallible  clew  to  the 
deepest  arcana  of  the  Spirit  speaking  through  the  Word,  which  is  in 
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our  view  a  phantasy  little  less  extravagant  than  if  he  had  supposed 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  might  be  opened  and  entered  by  an  iron 
key.  It  is  a  species  of  self-imposition  eiTected  by  virtue  of  the  spell 
of  names ;  and  such  is  in  fact  the  case  in  regard  to  a  great  portion  of 
the  so-called  learning  both  of  the  past  and  present.  It  is  little  else 
than  sporting  a  grand  array  of  names  and  fancying  that  we  come 
thereby  to  a  truthful  knowledge  of  things. 

Mr.  L.,  for  instance,  has  a  series  of  articles  in  his  Journal,  entitled, 
**A  Designation  of  the  Figures,"  occurring  in  several  consecutive 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  of  which  the  whole  drift  is  to  discriminate,  specify, 
and  classify  the  different  rhetorical  figures,  as  he  would  term  them, 
occurring  in  the  prophet.  We  give  a  specimen,  slightly  varied  in  the 
form  of  presentation. 

Is.  ii.  1.  *^  AH  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.^*  A  metaphor  in  the  word  flow. 
Nations  cannot  flow  in  the  same  manner  as  a  river  runs.  The  expression  is 
used  to  denote  that  as  a  river  glides  in  a  perpetual  current  to  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  sea,  so  the  nations  are  to  go  in  a  continuous  line,  as  it  were,  or 
in  great  numbers,  habitually,  to  the  Mount  of  the  Lord^s  house. 

Ver.  3.  **  For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem."  A  metaphor  in  the  word  go,  as  the  law  and  word  of  Jeho- 
vah did  not  literally  go  from  Jerusalem,  as  persons  travel  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Ver.  4.  ^^  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  peo- 
ple :  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  si>ear8 
mto  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  A  synecdoche,  the  species  put  for  tlie  genus- 
swords  and  spears  for  such  instruments  generally  as  shall  be  in  use  at  the 
Eeriod  when  the  prediction  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  plough-shares  and  pruning- 
ooks  for  the  implements  generally  of  husbandry. 

Ver.  5.  **  0  house  of  Jacob."  A  metonymy  in  the  use  of  house,  in  place 
of  the  family  residing  in  it. 

Ver.  11.  '^0  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 
A  hypocatatasis,  as  walking  is  to  the  body  what  the  exercise  of  its  faculties 
is  to  tne  soul. 

Ver.  7.  "  There  is  no  end  to  his  treasures ;  there  is  no  end  to  his  chariots." 
Two  hyperboles  in  the  use  of  the  word  end. 

Ver.  19.  "Go  into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust,  for  fear  of  the  Lord, 
for  the  glory  of  his  majesty."    An  apostrophe. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  *^For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  doth  take  away  from 
Jerusalem  and  from  Judah  the  stay  and  the  stafl^,  the  whole  stay  of  bread, 
and  the  whole  stay  of  water."  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  stay  and 
staff. 

Ver.  8.  "  For  Jerusalem  totters,  and  Judah  falls."  Metaphors  in  the  use  of 
totters  and  falls. 

Ver.  9.  ''  They  declare  their  sin  like  Sodom."    A  similitude. 

Ver.  13.  '^  The  Lord  staudejh  up  to  plead ;  and  standeth  to  judge  the  peonlei" 
A  hypocatastasis.  It  is  not  metaphorical,  inasmuch  as  the  altitude  anu  act 
ascribed  to  God  are  possible  to  him,  and  appropriate  (?).  That  visible  attitude 
is  put  in  the  place  of  the  analogous  acts  by  which  he  was  about  to  vindi- 
cate himself,  and  manifest  his  judgment  of  the  people. 

Now  in  all  this,  what  real  accession  is  made  to  our  knowledge  ? 

Certain  names  are  bestowed  upon  certain  forms  of  speech.     But  what 

then  ?     Do  these  names  develope  the  rationale,  the  philosophy,  of  the 

peculiar  usages  of  language  which  are  thus  denominated  ?      What 
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do  I,  in  fact,  learn  simply  from  being  told  that  the  expression,  **  Jo- 
seph is  a  bough  running  over  a  wall,'*  is  a  metaphor  ?  Does  it  afford 
me  the  least  hint  of  the  reason  why  Joseph  is  so  termed  T  Does  it 
conduct  me  to  the  inner  grounds  of  this  mode  of  diction?  And  so 
when  the  phraseology  is  varied  and  it  is  said  that  "  Joseph  is  €u  or 
like  a  bough,''  and  it  is  then  called  a  similitude,  what  real  importance 
attaches  to  this  distinction,  when  every  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  the 
two  forms  of  expression  amount  substantially  to  the  same  thing, 
and  consequently  that  Swedenborg's  remark  is  well  founded,  that 
the  comparisons  occurring  in  the  Word  have  their,  origin  in  corres- 
pondences, and  that  therefore  it  is  essentially  the  same  whether  it  be 
said,  for  instance,  •*  my  doctrine  is  dew,"  or  "  my  doctrine  is  as  dew,"  as 
in  either  case  the  phraseology  is  formed  on  the  correspondence  sub- 
sisting between  dew  and  doctrine^  since  water,  in  all  its  forms,  has  re- 
lation to  truths  as  an  effect  has  relation  to  its  cause.  That  this  as- 
sertion should  appear,  at  first  blush,  exceedingly  fanciful,  is  alto- 
gether probable  ;  but  let  the  formation  of  water  be  traced  backwards 
through  its  various  stages  to  its  primitive  constituents,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  we  are  conducted  to  the  light  of  the  natural  sun,  as  the 
proximate  source  of  its  formative  gases,  while  the  light  of  the  na- 
tural sun  resolves  itself  back  to  the  light  of  the  spiritual  sun,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  the  Divine  Wisdom  or  Truth.  In  this  way 
we  come  to  the  origin  of  the  correspondence,  as  affording  the  true 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  biblical  language  in  this  case,  the 
inner  philosophy  of  which  is  thus  disclosed.  Compared  with  the 
light  thrown  from  this  source  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  lan- 
guage, how  utterly  insignificant  is  that  mere  nomenclature  of  figures 
which  Mr.  L.  would  fain  have  us  believe  is  the  true  **  Open,  sesame  !'* 
to  the  treasures  of  revelation. 

Let  this  then  be  our  apology  for  proceeding  in  the  discussion  in 
entire  disregard  of  his  so  much  vaunted  canons  founded  on  the  pecu- 
liar nature,  laws,  and  functions  of  rhetorical  figures.  We  recognize 
in  them  not  the  smallest  iota  of  authority.  They  stand  before  us  merely 
as  so  many  arbitrary  terms  imposed  upon  certain  formulas  of  lan- 
guage, but  which  cast  not  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  interior 
ground-work  of  these  linguistic  phenomena.  We  would  deal  with 
Aings^  and  not  with  mere  words.  If  Judah  is  termed  a  lion's  whelp 
— if  Peter  is  denominated  a  rock — if  the  Lord  is  said  to  make  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  to  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind — if  David 
says  that  his  bones  are  broken,  and  that  he  eats  ashes  like  bread — 
if  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  are  represented  as 
called  upon  to  assemble  themselves  together  to  eat  flesh  and  to  drink 
blood,  and  to  be  filled  at  the  Lord's  table  with  horses  and  chariots, 
with  mighty  men  and  men  of  war — we  are  desirous  to  know  why 
such  expressions  are  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  genuine 
and  definite  meaning  couched  under  the  figurative  form  of  speech. 
We  SBLy  definite  meanings  because  for  the  most  part  we  believe  that 
but  a  very  dim  and  vague  perception  is  had  oi  the  analogies  upon 
which  such  expressions  are  founded.  We  are  satisfied,  on  the  otner 
hand,  that  there  is  in  truth  nothing  loose  or  indeterminate  uv  \kt 
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so  called  tropical  modes  of  expression,  but  that  they  are  as  rigidly 
exact  in  their  bearing  as  the  plainest  and  most  unfigured  dictioOy 
and  that  nothing  is  needed  but  the  ascertainment  of  the  underlying 
law  of  their  use  to  resolve  them  into  equal  explicitness  of  import 
The  principle  of  this  law  we  claim  to  have  developed  in  what  we 
advanced  in  our  preceding  number  in  regard  to  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  .the  spiritual  or  internal 
sense  of  the  Word.  The  nature  of  this  relation  is  such  as  to  enforce 
an  entire  disregard  of  all  those  arbitrary  names  and  rules  which  the 
rhetoricians  have  made  so  prominent,  and  which  Mr.  L.,  in  his  pecu- 
liar way  of  treating  them,  would  have  us  believe  to  be  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  indisputable  axioms. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  interpretation  as  applied 
by  Swedenborg  to  every  species  of  figurative  language,  we  adduce 
the  following  specimen.  The  passage  under  exposition  is  Rev.  viiL 
7,  **  The  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt  up."  That  the  import  of  this 
language  is  something  more  than  literal  Mr.  L.  himself  teaches  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  '^  It  must  belong  to  some  other  de- 
partment than  the  physical  world,  and  exert  its  agency  on  some  dif- 
ferent and  analogous  class  of  subjects.  There  is  no  counterpart  to 
the  physical  world,  but  the  intelligent  (world)."  It  is  men,  therefore, 
who  are  denoted  by  trees,  and  we  would  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
fundamental  grounds  of  this  usage.  We  turn  then  to  the  human 
oracle  of  the  New  Church. 

^'  Trees  signify  such  things  as  are  with  man  in  his  interiors,  which  pertain 
to  his  mind  ;  the  boughs  and  leaves  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  and  good,  and  the  fruits  the  goods  of  life  themselves.  This  sig- 
nification of  trees  orighiates  in  the  spiritual  world,  for  in  that  world  there  ap- 
pear trees  of  all  kinds ;  and  these  trees  correspond  to  the  interiors  of  the  minds 
of  angels  and  spirits;  beautiful  and  fruiiful  trees  to  the  interiors  of  those  who 
are  in  the  good  of  love,  and  thence  in  wisdom  ;  trees  less  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful to  those  who  are  in  the  good  of  faith,  but  trees  bearing  leaves  only,  aud 
without  fruits,  to  those  who  are  only  in  the  knowledge  of  truth;  and  trees 
of  a  dismal  hue,  with  malignant  fruits,  to  tliose  who  are  in  knowledges  and  in 
evil  of  life;  but  to  those  who  are  not  in  knowledges  and  in  evil  of  life,  there 
do  not  appear  trees,  but  instead  thereof  vStones  and  sands.  These  appearances 
in  the  spiritual  world  actually  flow  from  correspondence,  for  the  interiors  of 
the  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  are  by  such  efligies  presented  actual- 
ly before  their  eves.  Hence  it  is,  that  trees  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Word,  by  which  are  signilied  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  mind  of 
man."-— ii.  E,  109. 

''  That  fruits  signify  the  goods  which  a  man  does  from  love  or  charity,  is 
known,  indeed,  without  conlirmation  from  the  Word;  for  by  fruit  in  the  Word 
the  reader  understands  nothing  else  :  the  reason  why  by  fruit  are  meant  the 
goods  of  love  or  of  charity,  is,  because  man  is  compared  to  a  tree,  and  is  also 
called  a  tree.  7'hat  fruit  signifies  the  goods  of  love  or  of  charity,  which  in 
comnum  language  are  called  good  works,  may  appear  from  the  following 
passages  :  'And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees ;  therefore 
every  tree  wliicli  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruity  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the 
lire'  (Matt.  iii.  10;  vii.  10  20).  '  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  good, 
or  else  make  the  tree  corrnpt,  and  its  fruit  cornipt ;  for  the  tree  is  ku(twn  from 
iisfruiV  (Matt.  xii.  33;  Luke  vi.  43,  44).  *  Every  branch  tliat  beareth  not  fruit 
shall  be  taken  away,  but  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  shall  be  purged  that 

it  may  bring  forth  more/ruft ;  '  he  that  abidetli  in  me,  aud  I  in  him,  the  same 

bringeth  forth  tnuchfruiP  ^John  xv .  2,  t>V''— A,  R.^^4t. 
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Again : — 

'*  By  a  tree  is  signified  man ;  and  as  man  is  man  by  virtae  of  afiection,  which 
is  of  the  will,  and  by  virtue  of  perception,  which  is  of  the  understanding, 
therefore  these  also  are  signified  by  a  tree.  There  is  also  a  correspondence 
between  man  and  a  tree ;  wherefore  in  heaven  there  appear  paradises  of 
trees,  which  correspond  to  the  affections  and  consequent  perceptions  of  the 
angels ;  and,  likewise,  in  some  places  in  hell  there  are  forests  of  trees,  which 
bear  evil  fruits,  correspondent  with  the  concupiscences  and  consequent 
thoughts  of  those  who  are  there.  That  trees  in  general  signify  men  as  to  their 
affections  and  consequent  perceptions,  may  appear  from  the  following  places : 
'  And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  know,  that  I,  Jehovah,  have  brought  down 
the  high  tree,  have  exalted  the  low  tree,  have  dried  up  the  green  tree,  and  have 
made  the  dry  tree  to  flourish'  (£zek.  xvii.  24).  'Blessed  is  the  man  tliat  trusteth 
in  Jehovah  ;  for  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  neither  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit'  (Jer.  xvii.  7,  8).  ^Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  Jehovah:  and  he  shall  be  like  a  /replanted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  his  season'  (Psalm  i.  o).  *  Praise  Jehovah,  ye/ruif- 
ful  tree^  (Psalm cxlviii.  9).  'The  trees  of  Jehovah  are  full  of  sap'  (Ptealm  civ. 
16).  '  A.nd  now  also  tlie  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees,  therefore  every 
tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down'  (Matt.  iii.  10 ;  vii.  16, 
21).  '  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or  else  make  the  tree  cor* 
nipt  and  his  fruit  corrupt;  for  the  ^r«e  is  known  by  his  fruit'  (Matt.  xii.  33; 
Luke  vi.  43,  44).  'Behold,]  will  kindle  a  fire  in  thee,  and  it  shall  devour 
every  green  tree,  and  every  dry  tree^  (Ezek.  xx.  47).  Since  a  tree  signifies  man, 
therefore  it  was  ordained,  that  the  fruit  of  a  trn  serving  for  food  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  should  be  circumcised'  (Levit.  xix.  23, 24, 25) ;  as  also,  '  When  any 
city  is  besieged,  they  shall  not  put  forth  an  axe  against  any  tree  with  gooa 
fruit'  (Deut.  xx.  20,  21) ;  and,  '  That  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles  they  should 
take  fruit  of  the  tree  of  honor,  and  rejoice  before  Jehovah'  (Levit*  xxiii.  40,  41) ; 
besides  other  passages  which  are  not  here  adduced  by  reason  of  their  abund- 
ance."—-4.  R.  400. 

Such  then  being  the  internal  sense  of  the  term  tree^  the  application, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  is  as  follows  : — **  Hereby  is  signified  the  per- 
ishing of  the  perceptions  and  knowledges  of  truth  and  good  by  the 
cupidities  arising  from  evil  loves  ;"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed  in 
another  place,  *^  that  with  those  who  are  in  the  internals  of  the  church 
and  in  faith  alone,  every  affection  and  perception  of  truth,  which  con- 
stitute a  man  of  the  church,  had  perished."  It  will  of  course  be  per* 
ceived  that  this  species  of  explanation  removes  the  prophecy  from  the 
sphere  of  the  natural  or  temporal  to  that  of  the  spiritual,  and  recog- 
nizes its  fulfilment  in  the  moral  state  of  the  church  rather  than  in  any 
outward  events  that  may  be  conceived  to  have  transpired  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  Sweden- 
borg  professes  to  give  that  sense  of  the  inspired  Word  which  is  ap- 
prehended by  the  angels  and  consequently  by  those  who  in  this  world 
are  in  a  spiritual  state  allied  to  that  of  the  angels.  The  nature  oi 
this  spiritual  or  angelic  idea  is  somewhat  clearly  developed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  will  be  seen  to  have  a  special  bearing  upon 
the  more  general  topic  of  our  discussion,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  Palestine. 

'*  The  reason  why  by  being  introduced  into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  signifiec 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  is,  because  by  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  Woc4 
nothing  else  is  meant  in  heaven  but  the  Church;  for  in  heaven  all  things M 
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the  Word  are  spiritually  perceived,  wherefore,  when  mention  is  made  of  wkj 
land  there,  they  think  of  such  things  there  as  relate  to  the  Church  in  that  land, 
or  as  appertain  to  the  nation  which  inhabits  it.  The  angels  cannot  keep  the 
mind  in  the  idea  of  land,  since  the  idea  of  land  is  material ;  nor  in  the  idea  erf 
any  nation,  as  this  idea  is  also  material ;  wherefore  a  spiritnal  idea  instantly 
occurs  to  them,  which  idea  is  concerning  the  Church.  A  spiritual  idea  in 
general  is  concerning  the  Lord,  concerning  his  kingdom,  concerning  heaven, 
concerning  the  church,  concerning  love  and  faith  in  the  Lord,  and  concerning 
innumerable  things  which  relate  to  faith  and  love,  thus  which  relate  to  tbe 
Church ;  and  if  you  are  willing  to  believe  it,  it  is  impossible  that  any  material 
idea  should  enter  heaven,  it  being  put  off  at  the  very  threshold.  This  is  the 
ease  with  all  and  singular  .things  of  the  Word.  Hence  now  it  is  that  by 
being  introduced  into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  signfied  the  establishment  of  the 
Church."— -4.  C.  10,568. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  we  have  in  fact  the  assertion  of  a  grand  psy- 
chological principle  as  the  basis  of  the  spiritual  sense,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  only  legitimate  ground  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  general  subject  is  that  of  the  abstract  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  fundamental  principle.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  the  opponents  of  Swedenborg, 
with  one  accord,  refuse  to  meet  and  encounter  the  system.  We  be- 
lieve no  single  instance  can  be  cited  in  the  whole  history  of  the  con- 
troversy, in  which  the  slightest  show  of  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
refute  our  positions  on  this  head ;  and  yet  this  is  the  very  pivotal  point 
on  which  tne  whole  matter  turns.  The  fact  is,  nothing  can  be  said 
against  this  feature  of  the  system,  except,  that  it  assumes  to  know 
what  lies  without  the  limits  of  human  intelligence — ^that  the  human 
mind  is  incompetent  to  reach  assurance  on  the  point  in  question — and 
thus  all  debate  is  to  be  foreclosed  by  the  plea  of  ignorance.  To  this 
our  reply  is,  that  if  our  opponents  persist  in  the  assertion  of  their  own 
ignorance  on  this  score,  we  are  content  to  take  them  at  their  word ; 
but  we  protest  against  their  making  their  ignorance  the  measure  of 
ours.  We  admit  no  such  incapacity  to  compass  the  radical  truth  of 
the  interior  relation  of  spiritual  and  natural  things.  We  know  that 
we  know  it^  and  consequently  that  no  dissentient  can  possibly  know 
that  we  do  not  know  it.  It  is  only  from  compulsion,  however,  that  we 
venture  thus  to  speak.  We  reluctantly  assume  an  air  of  infallible 
assurance,  but  we  are  clearly  driven  to  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  only 
argument  which  can  be  urged  against  us.  It  is  the  simple  denial,  on 
the  one  side,  that  we  know  certain  truths,  and  the  simple  assertion  on 
the  other  that  we  do.  Who  is  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our 
consciousness?  If  any  man  fails  to  perceive  the  evidence  of  such  a 
spiritual  sense  as  Swedenborg  affirms,  let  him  be  content  to  say  that 
he  does  not  perceive  it ;  he  is  not  competent  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
perception  of  others.  He  may  blindly  deny^  but  he  can  by  no  possi- 
bility rfiyproi?e,  the  truth  of  our  assumptions  on  this  score.* 

By  recurrence  to  the  foregoing  extract  {A,  R.  400),  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  men,  in  some  of  the  texts  cited,  are  expressly  denominated 

*  The  above  paragraph,  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  is  reinserted  from  another 
publication  (Swed.  Lib.,  No.  65),  on  account  of  its  peculiar  pertinency  to  the  point  in 
hand. 
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ireeSf  and  in  others  they  are  likened  to  trees,  or,  as  Mr.  L.  would  say, 
in  one  case  a  metaphor  is  employed,  and  in  the  other  a  comparison. 
But  what  avails  this  distinction  towards  a  more  ample  grasping  of  the 
genuine  interior  idea  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  term  ?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  all  such  petty  discriminations  vanish  before  the  grand  and 
striking  development  thus  made  of  the  philosophy  of  figurative 
language  ? 

We  give,  in  this  connection,  one  more  instance  of  the  same  kind, 
founded  upon  Rev.  ii.  27,  **  As  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be 
broken,''  by  which,  he  says,  is  signified  in  general  the  total  dispersion 
of  falsities,  as  a  potter's  ve^ssel  denotes  those  things  in  the  natural 
man  which  are  from  self-derived  intelligence  exercised  upon  the  veri- 
ties of  heaven  and  the  church. 

'*  That  a  potter's  vessels  signify  such  things  as  are  from  self-derived  intelli- 
gence, thus  falsities  in  the  natural  man,  appears  from  various  passages  in  the 
Word,  of  which  the  following  are  adduced  in  confirmation,  as  in  David : 
*  Thou  shalt  break  them  (the  nations)  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them 
in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel*  (Ps.  ii.  9).  To  break  the  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  signifies  here  also  to  chastise  and  subdue  the  evils  which  are  in  the 
natural  man.  The  term  rod  here  used  has  the  same  signification  as  sceptre 
and  stafi'in  other  passages.  It  is  added,  *  like  a  potter's  vessel,'  because  by  it 
is  signified  the  falsity  which  is  from  self-derived  intelligence.  In  the  literal 
sense  this  is  a  comparison,  for  it  is  said  as  a  potter's  vessel,  and  as  earthen 
vessels,  but  in  the  internal  sense  comparisons  are  not  perceived  as  compari- 
sons, inasmuch  as  comparisons  are  equally  from  significatives.  The  ground 
and  reason  why  a  potter's  vessel,  or  an  earthen  vessel,  signifies  what  is  false, 
is,  because  a  potter  is  one  who  forms,  and  a  vessel  is  what  is  formed.  When 
man  forms  it  it  is  false,  but  when  the  Lord  forms  it  in  man  it  is  true ;  hence  it 
is  that  a  potter's  vessel  in  the  Word  signifies  either  what  is  false  or  what  is 
true,  and  a  potter  signifies  the  former.  The  Lord  himself  is  in  the  Word  called 
a  potter,  from  the  formation  of  man  by  truths,  as  in  Isaiah  :  '  0  Jehovah,  thou 
art  our  father ;  we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  pottery  and  we  all  are  the  work 
of  thy  hand'  (Ixiv.  8).  Again  :  *  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker  ! 
Let  the  potsherd  Bir'ive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  Shall  the  day  say  to  him 
thatfashioneth  it,  What  makest  tnou'  (xlv.  9).  Again  :  ^  Surely  your  turning  of 
things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay;  for  shall  the  work 
say  of  him  that  made  it.  He  made  me  not*?  or  shall  the  thing  framed  say  of 
him  that  framed  it.  He  had  no  understanding?'  (xxix.  16.)  Inasmuch  as  the 
Jews  and  Israelites  falsified  all  the  truths  of  the  Word  by  appl3ring  them  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  own  exaltatiou,  above  all  the  nations  and  people  in 
the  universe,  therefore  their  falsities  are  called  the  broken  vessels  of  a  potter, 
as  in  Isaiah :  *  Which  say  to  the  seers.  See  not;  and  to  the  prophets,  Prophesy 
not  unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  deceits.  Get 
you  out  of  the  way.  Therefore  this  iniquity  shall  be  to  you  as  a  breach  ready 
to  fall.  And  he  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  the  potter^s  vessel  that  is  Invken 
in  pieces ;  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take 
fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  withal  out  of  the  pit'  (xxx.  10, 11, 13, 14). 
That  they  wholly  deorived  themselves  of  truths,  and  immersed  themselves  in 
fallacies,  is  described  by  their  saying  to  the  seers,  *  See  not,  and  to  the  pro- 
phets. Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things, 
prophesy  deceits  ;  get  ye  out  of  the  way.'  That  they  had  thus  immersed 
themselves  in  fallacies,  so  that  nothing  of  truth  remained,  is  described  by  the 
breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel,  so  that  there  should  not  be  found  in  the  burst- 
ing a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit ;  where- 
by is  signified  that  there  should  not  remain  with  them  so  much  of  truth  as  to 
enable  them  to  perceive  any  good  and  truth  from  the  Word;  for  fire  ugtiifi^ 
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In  the  above  illustrations  we  have  exhibited  the  principle  which 
we  hold  to  govern  the  construction  of  the  historical  and  prophetical 
Word  throughout.  The  sense  of  the  letter,  though  a  true  sense,  is 
not  t?ie  true  sense.  The  entire  natural  domain  covered  by  the  purport 
of  the  letter  is  a  mere  outbirth  from  the  spiritual  sphere,  as  truly  as 
the  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  a  tree  are  the  product  of  the 
elaborating  vegetative  soul,  which  is  ever  active  within  and  working 
after  the  model  of  a  Divine  idea.  If  inspired  prophecy  denounces 
against  the  recreant  nation  of  Israel  the  penalty  of  dispersion,  and  in- 
spired history  records  its  literal  fulfilment,  we  still  hold  that  the  deep- 
er internal  meaning  remains  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  the  liteiral  accomplishment  is  a  mere  factitious  and  comparative- 
Iv  trifling  appendage,  as  it  were,  to  the  verification  taking  plaice  in 
the  spiritual  world  to  which  man's  spirit  naturally  and  perpetually 
belongs.  The  operation  of  spiritual  causes  is  ever  tending  to  oat- 
ward  ultimation,  just  as  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  were  the  legiti- 
mate product  of  the  spiritual  wars,  or  conflicts  of  opinion,  to  which 
that  great  event  gave  rise.  In  like  manner  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
dicted return  of  the  Jews.  We  think  it  not  unlikely,  as  we  have  be- 
fore hinted,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  various  political  and  ecclesiastical 
overturnings  of  the  future,  a  train  of  events  may  arise  which  shall 
result  in  the  actual  literal  migration  of  considerable  numbers  of  the 
race  of  Israel  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But  suppose  this  should  be 
the  case,  what  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that  this  is  the  grand,  para- 
mount, and  crowning  purport  of  the  oracles  in  question?  Shall  we 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  thing  less  than  spiritual  and  eternal 
ends  govern  the  Divine  counsels,  or  that  anything  short  of  those  ends 
can  be  contemplated  by  the  genuine  sense  of  his  Word?  "  What  is 
the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  All  external  fulfilments  of 
prophecy,  are  mere  chaff  compared  to  the  internal,  and  such  they  are 
perceived  to  be  by  one  who  is  elevated,  as  the  man  of  the  church 
should  ever  be,  to  a  state  of  spiritual  discernment.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  undoubtedly  that  Swedenborg  appears  so  often  to  overlook,  as 
it  were,  the  sense  of  the  letter.  To  his  spiritualized  perceptions  en- 
joyed in  common  with  the  angels,  all  historical  fulfilments  of  the  pro- 
phecies, especially  those  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  seem  to  have 
Deen  as  though  they  were  not.  For  ourselves  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  events  of  external  history  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  church  are  dimly  and  remotely  alluded  to  in  the  Revelations  of  John, 
for  instance,  but  we  can  at  the  same  time  well  understand  how  to  a 
mind,  in  the  psychological  state  of  Swedenborg's,  every  thing  of  this 
nature  should  have  appeared  as  little  else  than  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  to  one  who  W£w  instructed  that  the  whole 
order  of  worldly  events,  with  all  their  pomp  and  pageantry,  was  a 
mere  visible  reflex  of  an  inner  world  of  life  and  action,  which  sus- 
tained to  the  outer  evolutions  the  relation  of  the  informing  soul  to  the 
bodily  gestures  ?  Among  the  many  statements  made  on  this  head 
and  going  to  show  the  true  structure  of  the  Divine  word,  the  follow* 
ing  may  be  cited. 
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Sach  are  the  interrogations  that  may  be  presumed  to  be  urged 
against  the  views  we  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  maintain.  And 
what  shall  be  said  in  reply  ?  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  deny  that 
so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  scope  of  the  letter.  But  our  position,  which  is 
that  of  the  New  Church,  is,  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  re- 
cord is  not  the  actual  and  ulterior  verity  which  it  is  designed  to  set 
forth  before  us.  We  do  not  say,  be  it  observed,  that  the  Jewish  history 
is  false,  but  that  the  sense  of  the  letter  is  not  its  full  or  whole  sense. 
We  hold  that  their  history  is  itself  as  truly  a  language,  serving  as  a 
vehicle  for  moral  and  spiritual  instruction,  as  are  the  words  of  M oses^ 
or  Joshua,  or  Samuel,  in  which  that  history  is  written.  If  we  could 
suppose  that  Bunyan's  allegory  of  the  Pilgrim  were  the  reconl  of  an 
actual  "progress"  such  as  is  described  in  the  letter,  every  one  can  see 
that  the  narrative  would  not  on  this  account  serve  any  the  less  as  a 
medium  for  conveying  the  same  spiritual  lessons  that  it  now  does  ; 
nor  would  these  spiritual  lessons,  constituting  the  internal  sense  of 
the  writing,  be  any  the  less  its  true  genuine  and  paramount  sense 
than  it  now  is.  In  like  manner,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
their  deliverance,  for  example,  from  Egypt,  their  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  their  establishment  in  Canaan,  although  made  up  of  a 
series  of  actual  facts  of  remarkable  character,  shadows  forth  at  the 
same  time  an  interior  spiritual  history  of  the  life  and  experience  of  the 
Lord's  church,  which  constitutes  in  reality  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Mosiac  narrative— a  view  of  the  subject  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
88th  Psalm,  where  the  writer  prefaces  a  compend  of  this  history  by 
saying,  "  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  ;  I  will  utter  dark  say- 
ings  of  old."  On  any  other  ground  than  that  which  we  have  stated 
it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  a  parabolic  strain  in  this  Psalm. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  an  instance  of 
Swedenborg's  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation,  the  point  may  be 
still  more  clearly  illustrated.  He  informs  us  that  the  fact  of  our 
Lord's  being  carried,  in  his  infancy,  into  Egypt,  had  a  mystical  or 
spiritual  significancy  representing  his  being  imbued  with  the  scien- 
tifics  or  knowledges  denoted  by  Egypt,  such  being,  in  the  internal 
sense,  the  import  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  that  singular  country. 
Now  although  the  actual  going  down  to  Egypt  did  occur,  as  related, 
yet  the  prediction,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son,"  would  still 
have  received  accomplishment  in  its  genuine  import  by  the  Lord*8 
early  acquisition  of  that  kind  of  science,  and  his  emerging  or  ascend- 
ing to  a  higher,  and  such  would  have  been  the  true  meaning  of  the 
oracle,  even  if  the  outward  migration  had  not  occurred.  Considering 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord's  person,  and  the  stupendous  and  eternal  ends 
of  his  mission,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  singular  event  as  this 
temporary  sojourn  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  infancy,  childhood,  and  subsequent  career,  had  a  latent  connec- 
tion with  some  interior  and  spiritual  train  of  experience  which  might 
properly  be  shadowed  forth  tnereby.  The  external  events,  howevery 
were  the  true  shadow,  and  the  internal  the  substance.  The  substance 
can  exist  apart  from  the  shadoWi  but  not  the  shadow  apart  from  tht 
substance. 
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• 
Such  then  is  the  testimony  of  one  fully  competent,  as  we  believe.,  to 
be  a  witness  in  regard  to  the  interior  genius  of  the  Word  of  Truth, 
And  on  what  ground  is  this  testimony  to  be  gainsayed  ?    The  state- 
ment cannot  be  fairly  met  by  a  gratuitous  charge  of  visionary,  f and- 
ful,  incredible,  &c. — epithets,  which  constitute  the  only  weapons  laid 
up  in  the  arsenal  of  some  logical  warriors — for  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
too  much  stern  rationality  in  these  statements  to  allow  of  their  being 
thus  summarily  disposed  of.     The  only  proper  mode  of  reply  is  to 
show  that  the  fundamental  ground  of  a  fixed  and  eternal  relation  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  is  a  fiction  and  a  dream; 
and  when  t^is  is  done  it  will  remain  to  demonstrate  that  a  boundless 
world  of  effects  exists  independent  of  a  commensurate  world  of  causes^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  the  human  body  can  exist 
and  perform  all  its  manifold  functions  without  the  presence  and  ope^ 
ation  of  its  animating  soul.     If  the  justness  of  this  alternative  be  de- 
nied, and  the  position  be  assumed  that  the  Divine  power,  immediate- 
ly acting,  is  a  suiHcient  solution  of  every  problem,  we  have  only  to 
say,  that  our  conceptions  of  the  all-perfect  Jehovah  recognize  him  as 
creating,  upholding,  and  governing  the  universe  by  the  intermediation 
of  laws  and  agencies  of  a  spiritual  nature  operating  under  Him  and 
extending  downwards,  in  causative  efficacy,  through  successive  de- 
grees to  the  lowest  and  grossest  natural  plane  of  being.      The  view 
of  Cudworth  on  this  head  accords  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  New 
Church.    *'  Though  it  be  true,  that  the  works  of  nature  are  dispensed 
by  a  divine  law  and  command,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
a  vulgar  sense,  as  if  they  were  all  effected  by  the  mere  force  of  a 
verbal  law  or  outward  command,  because  inanimate  things  are  not 
commendable  or  governable  by  such  a  law.      And  therefore  besides 
the  divine  will  and  pleasure,  there  must  needs  be  some  other  imme- 
diate agent  and  executioner  provided  for  the  producing  of  every  effect; 
since  not  so  much  as  a  stone,  or  any  heavy  body,  could  at  any  time 
fall  downward  merely  by  the  force  of  a  verbal  la>y,  without  any  other 
efficient  cause  ;  but  either  God  himself  must  impel  it,  or  else  there 
must  be  some  other  subordinate  cause  in  nature  for  that  motion. 
Wherefore  the  divine  law  and  command  by  which  the  things  of  na- 
ture are  administered,  must  be  conceived  to  be  the  real  appointment 
of  some  energetic,  effectual,  and  operative  cause  for  the  production  of 
every  effect"  {Intel,  Syst.  vol.  I.  p.  219).     To  this  he  adds  that  on  the 
contrary  theory  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  "  Gtid  himself 
did  immediately,  and,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hand,  form  the  body  of 
every  gnat  and  fly,  insect  and  mite,  as  of  other  animals  in  genera- 
tions," and  this  theory,  he  remarks,  is  confuted  by  that  slow  and  gra- 
dual process  observable  in  the  development  #f  all  organizations,  as 
also  by  those  instances  of  amorphous  or  monstrous  formations  which 
sometimes  occur  where  the  matter  is  inept  or  intractable,  and  which 
could  not  of  course  be  supposed  to  exist  under  the  immediate  hand  of 
an  Almighty  Architect.      According  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Church  this  intermediate  order  of  agencies  is  the  spiritual  world  in 
general,  in  which,  under  the  Supreme,  all  causative  force  resides,  and 
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**  The  internal  sense  of  the  Word  is  its  very  essential  life,  which  does  not  at 
all  appear  in  the  sense  of  the  letter.  Such  is  the  perception  which  the  angels 
have  of  the  Word.  They  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  what  relates  to  the 
letter,  not  understanding  even  a  single  expression  in  its  ultimate  signification, 
much  less  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  rivers,  and  persons,  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Word." — A,  C.  64. 

*'  The  internal  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  it  all  things  are  to  be  understood, 
even  to  the  minutest  particulars,  abstractedly  from  the  letter,  as  if  the  letter 
did  not  exist ;  for  in  the  internal  sense  is  the  soul  and  life  of  tne  Word^  which 
does  not  appear,  unless  the  literal  sense,  as  it  were,  vanishes." — A.  C.  1405. 

"  These  and  the  subsequent  circumstances  historically  occurred,  as  they  are 
written ;  but  the  historicals  are  representative,  and  each  word  is  significative. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  all  the  historicals  of  the  Word,  not  onlv  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  but  also  those  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  of  Judges,  of  Samuel,  and  of 
the  Kings.  In  all  these,  nothing  is  apparent  but  a  mere  history ;  but  although  it 
is  history  in  the  literal  sense,  still  in  the  internal  sense  are  heavenly  arcana, 
which  there  lie  concealed,  and  which  can  never  be  seen,  so  long  as  the  mind, 
together  with  the  eye,  is  confined  to  the  historicals;  nor  are  they  revealed 
until  the  mind  is  removed  from  the  literal  sense.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  like 
a  body  in  which  is  a  living  soul.  The  things  belonging  to  the  soul  do  not  ap- 
pear whilst  the  mind  abides  in  corporeal  things,  insomuch  that  it  scarcely  be- 
lieves that  it  has  a  soul,  still  less  that  it  will  live  after  death ;  but  no  sooner  is 
the  mind  withdrawn  from  things  corporeal,  than  those  belonging  to  the  soul 
and  to  life  appear.  This  is  the  reason,  not  only  that  corporeal  things  must  die, 
before  man  can  be  bom  anew,  or  be  regenerated,  but  also  that  the  body  must 
die,  before  man  can  come  into  heaven,  and  see  the  things  of  heaven.  So  it  is 
with  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;  its  corporeals  are  what  is  of  the  literal  sense, 
whilst  the  mind  is  held  in  which,  the  internal  contents  do  not  appear ;  but 
when  the  former  become,  as  it  were,  dead,  then  first  the  latter  are  presented 
to  view."— ^.  C.  1408. 

"  The  historicals  are  what  represent  the  Lord  ;  the  words  themselves  are 
significative  of  the  things  which  are  represented.  But  being  historical,  the 
mind  of  the  reader  cannot  but  be  detained  in  the  facts  related,  particularly  at 
this  day,  when  most  persons,  and  nearly  all,  do  not  believe  that  there  exists 
an  internal  sense,  stilt  less  in  each  single  word ;  nor,  possibly,  will  they  yet 
acknowledge  it,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  thus  far  so  manifestly  shown ;  and 
this  also  by  reason  that  the  internal  sense  appears  so  to  recede  from  the  literal, 
as  to  be  scarce  discemable.  But  they  may  know  it  from  this  consideration 
alone,  that  the  historicals  can  by  no  means  be  the  Word,  because  in  them, 
separate  from  the  internal  sense,  there  is  no  more  of  divinity  than  in  any  other 
history ;  but  the  internal  sense  makes  it  to  be  divine.  That  the  internal  sense 
is  the  Word  itself,  appears  from  many  things  which  are  revealed ;  as,  *  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son'  (Matt.  ii.  15) ;  besides  many  other  passages.  The 
Lora  himself,  also,  after  his  resurrection,  taught  his  disciples  what  was  writ- 
ten concerning  him  in  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Luke  xxiv.  27) ;  thus  that  there 
is  nothing  written  in  the  Word  but  what  has  respect  to  him,  his  kingdom,  and 
the  church.  These  are  the  spiritual  and  celestial  contents  of  the  Word; 
w^hereas  those  contained  in  the  literal  sense  are  for  the  most  part  worldly,  cor- 

Soreal,  and  earthly,  suclAs  can  by  no  means  constitute  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
[en  at  this  day  are  of  such  a  character,  that  they  perceive  only  such 
matters  as  these,  and  scarcely  know  what  spiritual  and  celestial  things  are. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  and  Ancient  Churches, 
who,  should  they  live  at  this  day,  and  read  the  Word,  would  not  at  all  attend 
to  the  literal  sense,  which  they  would  regard  as  none,  but  to  the  internal  sense ; 
they  are  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  Word  is  not  thus  perceived  by  all;^ 
wherefore,  also,  all  the  books  of  the  ancients  were  so  written,  as  to  mean  in 
their  interior  sense  otherwise  than  in  the  literal  sense." — A,  C.  1540. 
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• 
Such  then  is  the  testimony  of  one  fully  competent,  as  we  believe,  to 
be  a  witness  in  regard  to  the  interior  genius  of  the  Word  of  Truth. 
And  on  what  ground  is  this  testimony  to  be  gainsayed  ?  The  state- 
ment cannot  be  fairly  met  by  a  gratuitous  charge  oi  vufionary^  fanci- 
ful, incredible,  &c. — epithets,  which  constitute  the  only  weapons  laid 
up  in  the  arsenal  of  some  logical  warriors — for  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
too  much  stern  rationality  in  these  statements  to  allow  of  their  being 
thus  summarily  disposed  of.  The  only  proper  mode  of  reply  is  to 
show  that  the  fundamental  ground  of  a  fixed  and  eternal  relation  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  is  a  fiction  and  a  dream ; 
and  when  t^is  is  done  it  will  remain  to  demonstrate  that  a  boundless 
world  of  effects  exists  independent  ofa  commensurate  world  of  causes, 
which  is  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  the  human  body  can  exist 
and  perform  all  its  manifold  functions  without  the  presence  and  oper- 
ation of  its  animating  soul.  If  the  justness  of  this  alternative  be  de- 
nied, and  the  position  be  assumed  that  the  Divine  power,  immediate- 
ly acting,  is  a  suiHcient  solution  of  every  problem,  we  have  only  to 
say,  that  our  conceptions  of  the  all-perfect  Jehovah  recognize  him  as 
creating,  upholding,  and  governing  the  universe  by  the  intermediation 
of  laws  and  agencies  of  a  spiritual  nature  operating  under  Him  and 
extending  downwards,  in  causative  efficacy,  through  successive  de- 
grees to  the  lowest  and  grossest  natural  plane  of  being.  The  view 
of  Cudworth  on  this  head  accords  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  New 
Church.  **  Though  it  be  true,  that  the  works  of  nature  are  dispensed 
by  a  divine  law  and  command,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
a  vulgar  sense,  as  if  they  were  all  effected  by  the  mere  force  of  a 
verbal  law  or  outward  command,  because  inanimate  things  are  not 
commendable  or  governable  bv  such  a  law.  And  therefore  besides 
the  divine  will  and  pleasure,  there  must  needs  be  some  other  imme- 
diate agent  and  executioner  provided  for  the  producing  of  every  effect ; 
since  not  so  much  as  a  stone,  or  any  heavy  body,  could  at  any  time 
fall  downward  merely  by  the  force  of  a  verbal  la>y,  without  any  other 
efficient  cause  ;  but  either  God  himself  must  impel  it,  or  else  there 
must  be  some  other  subordinate  cause  in  nature  for  that  motion. 
Wherefore  the  divine  law  and  command  by  which  the  things  of  na- 
ture are  administered,  must  be  conceived  to  be  the  real  appointment 
of  some  energetic,  effectual,  and  operative  cause  for  the  production  of 
every  effect"  (Intel,  Syst,  vol.  I.  p.  219).  To  this  he  adds  that  on  the 
contrary  theory  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  **  God  himself 
did  immediately,  and,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hand,  form  the  body  of 
every  gnat  and  fly,  insect  and  mite,  as  of  other  animals  in  genera- 
tions," and  this  theory,  he  remarks,  is  confuted  by  that  slow  and  gra- 
dual process  observable  in  the  development  #f  all  organizations,  as 
also  by  those  instances  of  amorphous  or  monstrous  formations  which 
sometimes  occur  where  the  matter  is  inept  or  intractable,  and  which 
could  not  of  course  be  supposed  to  exist  under  the  immediate  hand  of 
an  Almighty  Architect.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Church  this  intermediate  order  of  agencies  is  the  spiritual  world  in 
general,  in  which,  under  the  Supreme,  all  causative  force  resides,  and 
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which  is  sensibly  represented  by  the  various  and  countless  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world.    If  the  fact  be  not  so,  how  is  it  ? 
We  shall  resume,  in  our  next,  the  main  theme. 

G.  B. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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For  general  practical  purposes,  all  the  various  bodies  which  occupy 
the  entire  field  of  philosophical  discussion  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  armies  or  schools — the  sensational  and  the  transcendental,  those 
who  found  their  systems  of  thought  upon  the  impressions  of  the 
senses  and  the  intellectual  matter  which  is  their  immediate  product: 
and  those  who,  professing  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  empiricism 
of  the  senses  and  marking  the  direction  in  which  it  points,  rather 
than  resting  in  such  matter,  ascend  to  the  region  of  pure  ideas  and 
compose  their  systems  of  substance  transcending  the  mere  province 
of  the  senses.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  division  we  have  here  in* 
dicated  is  founded  on  the  distinction  made  by  Swedenborg  between 
the  external  and  the  internal  in  man.  The  sensationalists  are  those 
who  have  chiefly  developed  and  mostly  reside  in  the  external  ;  and 
the  transcendentalists  or  idealists  are  those  who  have  developed  more 
thoroughly  their  intellectual  internal,  and  who  consequently  resort 
thither  in  the  hours  of  their  most  recondite  thinking.  The  various 
schools  of  philosophy  have,  by  very  general  consent,  come  now  to  be 
arranged  into  four  great  classes,  under  the  names.  Sensationalism, 
Idealism,  Skepticism,  Mysticism.  And  this  classification  is  undoubt- 
edly specifically  correct.  But  in  favor  of  the  more  general  arrange- 
ment we  have  suggested,  this  consideration  may  be  cited ;  that  all  the 
philosophers  are  either  idealists  or  sensationalists.  Thus  the  mystics 
are  universally  idealists,  and  all  the  idealists  are  more  or  less  tinged 
with  mysticism.  And  all  the  sensationalists  have  a  strong  element  of 
skepticism,  while  all  the  skeptics  are  either  sensationalists  or  idealists. 
So  that  the  classification  which  this  distinction  of  Swedenborg  sug- 
gests is  more  profound  and  generic,  inasmuch  as  it  resolves  them  all 
into  their  ultimate  elements,  and  results  in  an  analysis  which  is  final. 
Not  only  all  philosophers,  but  also  every  other  writer  of  any  moment 
in  the  various  departments  of  thought,  will  be  seen  to  array  them- 
selves, consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
line  of  separation.  The  American  theological  writers  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  a  school  which  is  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
the  two  extremes,  on  the  general  basis  of  the  idealism  of  the  Scotch 
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metaphysicians.  The  orthodox  writers  almost  universally  profess  to 
hold  the  idealism  of  Dr.  Reid  ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  his  principles 
were  supposed  to  afford  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Hume.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  them  continue  their  adhesion  to  the  psycholo- 
gy of  Locke,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  real  head  of  the  modern  sepsational 
school. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  thinking  of  our  American 
scholars  is  carried  on  under  the  constant  influence  of  two  distinct 
metaphysical  tendencies,  acting  in  nearly  opposite  directions ;  and 
different  individuals  commit  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
tendencies  as  the  circumstances  of  education  or  the  innate'qualities  of 
mind  shall  determine.  It  would  not  be,  we  fancy,  a  very  difficult  task 
to  run  through  a  list  of  well  known  living  writers,  and  indicate  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  one  tendency  and  of  the  other.  Those 
who  are  more  internal,  as  we  Newchurchmen  would  say,  and  those 
who  are  more  external.  The  former  manifest  a  leading  sympathy 
for  such  writers  as  Coleridge  and  Morell,  and  are  for  the  most  part  on 
the  side  of  theoretical  progress ;  usually  striving  after  new  ideas, 
more  comprehensive  views  and  novel  methods  of  looking  at  the  do- 
main of  truth  ;  arc  often  importers  of  foreign  thoughtr— especially 
German — are  fosterers  of  new  theories,  often  mistaken  ones,  but  find 
no  difficulty  in  laying  them  aside  again  if  found  to  be  so.  Generally 
men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  understanding,  they  sometimes  profess  to 
be  constant  seekers^  and  are  usually  found  to  be  in  more  or  less  intel- 
lectual motion ;  therefore  new  truths,  as  well  as  new  views  which  are 
not  alwavs  true,  find  in  them  ready  friends  and  grateful  recipients. 

The  other  class,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  in  general  intel- 
lectual sympathy  with  the  principles  of  Locke  as  developed  by  Hart- 
ley, Bentham  and  Mill,  and  nothing  but  their  attachment  to  the  Scrip- 
tures saves  them  Irom  being  as  sensual  and  skeptical  as  Lewees  or 
Compte.  They  are  for  the  most  part  rigid  dogmatists,  great  sticklers 
for  literal  interpretations,  adepts  in  the  use  of  verbal  logic ;  and,  sin- 
gularly enough,  are  always  found  fixed  in  precisely  that  shade  and 
phase  of  the  orthodox  creed  which  is  so  wholly  and  unexceptionably 
true,  that  every  deviation  from  the  verbal  track  they  travel  is  a  deflex- 
ion of  error,  and  men  must  be  very  guarded  in  their  use  of  phraseolo- 
gy lest  before  they  know  it,  they  find  themselves  in  "  infidelity."  No- 
body else  has  any  proper  right  to  the  name  of  Christian.  Nothing 
further  or  better  can  be  said  on  theological  doctrines  than  has  been 
said,  therefore  no  new  thought  is  at  all  requisite.  Hence  they  are  so 
often  seen,  lance  in  hand,  prowling  around  the  outskirts  of  our  litera- 
ture, ready  to  transfix  every  new  word  supposed  to  contain  one. 
Having  taken  the  sheepfold  of  the  faith  under  their  especial  keeping, 
they  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  any  wild  animal 
from  without.  One  mighty  wolf  they  hold  in  particular  dread,  and 
always  keep  a  spare  halberd  sharpened  and  brightened  for  his  recep- 
tion. His  name  is  "  Theory."  As  with  them,  words  are  always  the  ex- 
act mathematical  equivalent  of  thoughts,  they  make  no  account  of  the 
souls  of  propositions,  but  consider  them  sufficiently  done  for,  when 
their  dead  bodies  have  been  pierced.    Never  generating  in  themselves 
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the  same  psychological  state  possessed  by  their  opponents  they  are 
always  at  fault  in  the  interpretation  of  their  language.  And  what 
may  seem  still  more  strange,  they  are  often  subfective  idealists  of  the 
intensest  sort.  Differing  from  those  of  the  German  schools  in  this ; 
that,  while  they  are  for  the  most  part  completely  shut  up  in  an  ideal 
world  of  their  own  creating,  are  not  aware  of  it,  but  continue  their 
wakeful  dreaming,  attributing  absolute  objectivity  to  every  form  their 
inward  impressions  may  have  conjured  up :  the  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  risen  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  state,  have  ventured 
to  assume  it  as  a  sound  basis  of  thought,  and  have  therefore  given  it 
philosophical  expression. 

Whenever  it  so  happens  that  any  two  men  belonging  to  the  extreme 
schools  we  have  indicated  are  brought  together  as  antagonists,  there 
is  usually  plenty  of  interest  afforded  for  tibe  spectators,  but  their  de- 
bates never  settle  anything,  because  they  never  understand  each 
other.  The  same  phrase  never  stands  as  the  sign  of  the  same  set  of 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  two  individuals.  You  may  say  what  you 
please  about  the  exactitude  of  language,  nothing  is  clearer,  or  su8« 
tained  by  a  better  array  of  facts,  than  that  two  men  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent habits  of  thinking,  never  will  take  precisely  the  same  impres- 
sions from  a  given  discourse,  or  even  sentence. 

A  complete  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  discussion  under 
review.  Mr.  Lord  has  undertaken  to  overthrow  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory 
of  language,  and  claims,  in  almost  every  other  sentence  of  his  article 
to  have  totally  refuted  him.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  two  parties,  than  that 
Mr.  Lford's  refutation  is  not  really  directed  against  Dr.  Bushnell's 
theory  at  all ;  but  against  another  theory  which  he  has  conjured  up 
in  his  own  mind,  and  which  he  supposes  to  be  Dr.  B.'s.  Almost  every 
page  of  his  review  contains  a  direct  confirmation  of  the  views  of  lan- 
guage set  forth  in  the  "  Dissertation"  he  is  replying  to. 

The  general  idea  of  Dr.  Bushnell  may  be  stated  briefly,  as  follows : 
In  the  formation  of  language  as  a  human  product,  there  is  first  formed 
a  noun  language  composed  of  the  names  of  physical  objects.  As  the 
process  continues  to  develop,  and  a  language  of  intelligence  and 
thought  comes  to  be  needed,  the  words  composing  this  noun  language 
are  gradually  transferred  as  they  are  wanted  to  new  offices,  and  are 
used  in  a  new  and  higher  sense,  to  denote  some  thought  which  is 
spiritual.  And  mental  affections  in  general  get  their  names  from  the 
bodily  attitudes  or  facial  expressions,  which  are  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  those  states.     Thus  he  says  : 

"  There  are,  as  we  discover,  two  languages,  in  fact,  in  every  language.  Or 
perhaps  I  shall  be  understood  more  exactly  if  I  say,  that  there  are,  in  every 
human  tongue,  two  distinct  departments.  First,  there  is  a  literal  department, 
in  which  sounds  are  provided  as  names  for  phytical  objects  and  appearances.  Se- 
condly, there  is  a  department  of  analogy  or  figure,  whose  physical  obiects 
and  appearances  are  named  as  images  of  thought  or  spirit^  through  the  physi- 
cal images  received  into  them They  raise  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  they  call  the  literal  and  figurative  uses  of  the  word.  But  this  dis». 
tiuction  of  literal  and  figurative,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  noticed,  even  byphl^ 
losophers,  runs  mrough  the  very  body  of  the  language  itself,  making  two  dr 
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partmento :  one  that  comprises  the  ternu  of  sensation,  and  the  other  the  terms  of 
thought:'-'Dis8ertation,  pp .  38,  39. 

Hereupon  Mr.  Lord,  taking  Dr.  B.  to  mean,  that  in  oar  current 
literature  one  physical  object  is  never  used  in  trope  or  figure  to  illus- 
trate or  set  off  another  physical  thing,  its  action  or  phenomena  at- 
tending it,  immediately  expends  some  six  or  eight  pages  of  labored 
matter  to'  show  that  ^  the  use  of  terms  figuratively  in  the  denomina^ 
tion  and  description  of  physical  objects,  if  less  frequent  proportion- 
ately than  in  reference  to  the  mind,  is  yet  so  common  as  to  form  a 
very  conspicuous  feature  of  language."  A  proposition  which  Dr. 
Bushnell  never  thought  of  calling  in  question.  The  idesr  is  not  that 
the  **  terms  of  spirit"  are  always  used  figuratively  after  they  come  to 
be  applied  to  their  secondary  objects  and  in  their  secondary  sense, 
but  that  they  originally  acquired  that  application  in  virtue  of  a 
figure. 

Dr.  B.  may  have  made  a  somewhat  free  use  of  this  term  **Jigun^ 
in  his  dissertation,  in  a  sense  slightly  different  from  that  in  which  it 
is  most  commonly  understood  ;  and  Mr.  Lord,  being  at  this  time  con- 
siderably afiected  with  symbolomania^  seizes  at  once,  not  upon  the 
thought  which  Dr.  B.  hides  behind  the  word,  but  upon  all  that  vast 
magazine  of  thoughts  which  the  word  figure  has  come  to  denote  in 
his  own  mind.  Dr.  B.  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  geography  of  the 
English  language,  or  any  other,  as  it  now  exists  fully  developed  in 
the  literature  around  us;  but  his  theory  refers  specifically  to  the 
earlier  processes  in  the  formation  of  all  language,  and  the  facts  which 
are  to  sustain  or  invalidate  it  must  be  gathered  from  the  history  of 
words  in  the  original  language  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  not 
by  a  reference  to  their  current  use.  Mr.  Lord's  entire  argument 
therefore  fails  altogether  in  meeting  the  point  which  ought  to  be  in 
controversy.  As  an  instance,  take  the  first  proposition  with  which 
he  undertakes  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  these  views. 

*'  Were  no  literal  terms  used  in  the  denomination  and  description  of  spirit- 
ual tilings,  such  as  agents,  attributes,  acts,  and  iniths,  and  in  the  expression 
of  sentiments  and  affections  in  respect  to  them,  there  could  be  no  designation 
oi  the  subject  of  a  proposition  which  is  expressed  by  words  of  thought  and 
spirit,  or  indication  who  the  being,  or  what  the  thing  is  of  which  the  affirma- 
tion is  made.  For  example,  in  the  proposition,  *God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  \V'orship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  iu  truth,'  if  the  word  God 
were  not  used  literally,  to  denote  Jehovah,  the  being  who  had  revealed  him- 
self to  the  Hebrews,  and  given  them  their  laws,  then  in  the  first  place  it  ttould 
not  denote  him,  and  in  the  next,  there  would  be  no  knowing  who  it  is  whom  it 
would  denote.  A  metaphor,  it  should  be  considered,  is  equivalent  to  a  com- 
parison. To  denominate  Joseph,  for  example,  '  a  fruitful  oough  by  a  well,' 
18  equivalent  to  afHrmiug  that  he  is  like  such  a  bough.  To  say  that  ^flowers 
are  the  alphabet  of  angels,'  has  the  same  meaning  as  though  the  expression 
were — flowers  are  like  an  alphabet  to  angels.  They  write  truths  w^ith  them 
on  the  hills  aud  fields.  The  meaning  of  the  affirmation  therefore — God  is  a 
Spirit,  if  the  word  God  were  used  metaphorically,  would  be — The  being  who 
is  like  God,  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  iu  truth.  But  what  being  is  there  that  is  thus  like  God,  a  spirit,  and  has 
a  claim  to  the  homage  of  man  in  spirit  and  in  truth  *?  No  such  being  has  re- 
vealed himself ;  aud  none  is  or  can  be  known,  or  believed  to  exist.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  would  thus,  at  a  stroke,  debar  us  from  the  homage  and  knowledge  of  the 
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true  God,  and  direct  us  to  worship  a  being  of  whom  we  neither  .have  nor  can 
have  any  knowledge,  and  who  must  therefore  be  to  us  as  an  absolute  non* 
existence.  Can  he  have  seen  this  result  of  his  theory  1  Is  this  a  specimen  of 
its  adaptation  to  free  religion  from  the  perplexities  and  contradictions  in  which 
it  has  been  involved  by  superficial  and  ill-judging  theologians,  who  rejrard 
language  as  an  adequate  vehicle  of  thoujs^ht,  and  have  such  faith  in  defini- 
tions and  logii*,  as  to  rely  on  them  as  eflective  means  of  expressing  and  de- 
monstrating the  truth  ?" — Theoi,  4r  Lit  Journal,  pp.  72,  73. 

Now  all  this  eloquent  tirade,  with  many  more  pages  of  like  matter 
is  expended  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  theory.  Take  his  owa 
proposition,  **  God  is  a  spirit."  God  is  the  Saxon  word  for  goad^  and 
was  originally  used  in  that  signification,  whence,  as  the  ascent  of 
mind  required  it,  it  came  to  be  applied  as  the  name  of  our  idea  of  the 
supreme  good^  and  lastly  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  being  who  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  supreme  good.  So  too  with  the  word  spirit,  from 
"spiro,"  to  breathe;  signifying  air  in  motion.  The  physical  thing 
air,  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the  spiritual  of  anything  then 
known,  its  name  is  taken  up  and  applied  in  a  higher  sense,  and  is 
now  made  to  represent  our  conceptions  of  spirit  The  process  was 
the  same  in  the  Greek  ;  pneuma  standing  as  the  name  both  of  air  and 
spirit.  Now  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Bushnell  is  not,  that  the  terms  Ood 
and  spirit  are,  in  our  everyday  use,  applied  figuratively,  but  that 
these  names,  now  used  in  the  world  of  spirit,  were  transferred  thither 
out  of  the  world  of  physics,  where  they  originally  resided,  so  that  the 
very  phrase  upon  which  he  would  have  us  think  he  so  triumphantly 
refutes  the  theory,  is  in  fact  itself  a  complete  illustration  of  its  truth. 
It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Lord  cpntends,  that  the  terms  denoting  our 
mental  states,  such  as  love,  joy,  fear,  &c.,  are  applied  as  literally  as 
are  the  names  of  physical  objects.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  The 
question  is,  how  did  these  mental  states  originally  get  their  names  f 
Besides,  however  literal  may  be  the  names  of  our  most  common  states^ 
which  occur  so  uniformly,  and  are  so  universally  experienced  as  to 
be,  so  far  as  the  facilities  for  naming  go,  very  near  akin  to  physical 
objects,  the  moment  we  forsake  this  lower  sensational  and  emotional 
region,  and  begin  to  ascend  into  the  loftier  fields  of  thought,  the  inex- 
actitude insisted  upon  by  Dr.  B.  certainly  increases,  as  these  inter- 
pretations of  his  language  by  Mr.  Liord  sufficiently  evince.  We  do 
not  enter  the  field  to  substantiate  everything  advanced  in  the  **  Dis- 
sertation," for  in  it  there  may  be  language  used  which  may  imply  a 
belief  in  the  total  inefficiency  of  language  for  the  purposes  of  dog- 
matic teaching ;  a  deduction  which  we  by  no  means  allow.  But  we 
are  very  far  from  gathering  from  it  any  such  doctrines  in  this  respect 
as  those  attributed  to  it  by  Mr.  L. 

Again,  in  his  next  great  demonstration  of  the  **  falsehood  of  the 
theory,''  he  wholly  mistakes  the  real  issue  which  Dr.  Bushnell's  posi- 
tion raises,  and  consequentiv  expends  an  infinite  deal  of  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  upon  the  explosion  of  an  error  which  no  one  had  ad- 
vocated : 

*'  He  has  fallen  into  an  equal  mistake  in  the  representation  that  the  princi- 
ples on  which  terms  are  used  figuratively,  or  the  reason  of  their  being  eillr^ 
ployed  in  that  relation^  i^  unknown  and  mcomprehensible.    He  says'* —       ^^ 
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tbey  note  her  facts  mint]te1\%  bat  cannot  go  beyond  the  facts  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  point     As  all  the  causes  in  nature  are  sim- 
ply tendencies^  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  tendencies  may  be  odea 
counteracted.    And  ^hat  may  seem  strange  to  a  certain  class  of  em- 
pirical inquirers,  who  are  ever  talking  loudly  about  facts  and  proof, 
the  exceptions  to  a  general  law  may  be,  and  often  are,  more  nu- 
merous tnan  the  facts  which  sustain  it.    So  with  this  matter  of  lan- 
guage, the  tendency  in  the  primary  formation  of  words,  and  where 
simple  causes  only  are  acting  upon  a  people,  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
direction  which  Dr.  Bushnell  has  indicated.     And  if  left  to  itself^ 
and  interfered  with  by  no  deflecting  causes  from  without,  the  whole 
body  of  a  language    would  evolve  itself  in  that  wa3\      But  the 
iact   is,  that  none  of  our  modern    languages  have   been   permit- 
ted freely  to  precipitate  themselves  in  this  way.    They  are  none  of 
them  simple  products,  but  are  all  complex  integuments^  the  conjoint 
results  of  a  vast  number  of  confluent  and  coiifliciing  tendencies  ;  and 
of  the  composition  of  variant  causes.     When  a  people,  young  in  their 
language,  are  overrun  by  a  more  powerful  and  advanced  nation,  the 
ordinary  processes  going  on  in  their  language   would  naturally  re- 
ceive a  sudden  jar,  and,  what  may  be  called  its  strata  would  become 
contorted  and  dislocated.    Now  the  laws  operating  in  the  formation 
of  such  language  must  not  be  gathered  from  the  inequalities  introduced 
by  this  foreign  disturbance,  any  more  than  in  geology  we  take  the 
present  lay  of  the  bent  and  contorted  masses  for  the  original  direction 
of  the  strata.   There  will  be  found  at  the  root  and  basis  of  all  languages 
the  law  operating  which  he   has   unfolded  ;  but  in  language  as  we 
now  find  it  among  modern  civilized  nations,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  worfis  in  common  use  is  not  now  applied  in  their  original 
signification,  or  were  not  formed  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  now 
found.     Often  we  know  nothing  of  their  history  or  of  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  their  birili.     But,  as  we  have  said,  their  present  use  in 
a  literal  sense  to  indicate  ideas  of  "spirit,"  is  very  far  from  proving 
that  thry  never  were  physical  terms  in  the  language  where  they 
originally  came  into  being.     There  is,  in  fact,  far  more  beauty  and 
truih  in  Ur.  BushnelTs  theory  than  his  reviewers  have  been  willing  to 
allow.     The  extreme  sensational  tendencies  to  which  many  of  them 
are  subject,  render  them  rather  unfit  critics  of  any  theory  relating  to 
the  higher  dynamics  of  nature.     They  seem  to  have  no  perception  or 
appreciation  of  the  pneumr/togojiy  of  a  science. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  (and  it  were  a  useless  task)  to  follow  the  "Re- 
view" in  its  details.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  shown  Mr.  L.*s  en- 
tire misapprehension  of  the  author's  theory  ;  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  with  whatever  ability  the  question  may  be  summed 
up,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  charge  against  the  complainant. 

Rlr.  Lord  appears  to  us  very  much  like  a  bewildered  man  in  a  dim- 
ly lighted  gallery  of  ancient  armor.  Seeing  the  shapes  arranged 
along  the  walls,  he  supposes  himself  surrounded  by  the  honajide  war- 
riors of  a  former  age,  and  lays  about  valiantly  to  right  and  leil,  think- 
ing all  the  while  as  his*  weapon  rings  upon  the  steel,  that  he  is  dis- 
missing the  ghosts  of  the  Wearers  to  the  halls  of  Odin.     Sicedenbor' 
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inquirif.^  *■  All  we  ean  say  is  that  by  a  my^ery  transcending  in  any  case  our 
comprehension,  the  Divine  Logos,  who  is  in  the  world,  weaves  into  nature 
types  or  images  that  have  an  inscrutable  relation  to  miild  and  thought.  On 
tne  one  hand,  is  form,  on  the  other,  the  formless.  The  former  represents,  and 
is  somehow  fellow  to  the  other ;  but  how  we  cannot  discover.*  Could  he  see 
that  there  is  a  form  in  the  thought  that  corresponds  to  the  physical  form,  from 
which  he  represents  the  name  as  taken,  he  would  then  have  what  he  would 
regard  as  an  intelligible  analogy  for  the  use  of  the  figurative  name.  That 
there  are  any  analogies  except  such  as  subsist  between  physical  forms — lineSf 
curves,  circles,  angles,  dimensions,  and  colors,  it  seems,  has  never  entered  his 
thoughts.  He  supposes  it  absolutelv  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  per- 
ceptible resemblance  between  the  physical  world  and  the  intellectual,  unless 
the  mind  itself  be  material,  and  have  within  it  a  literal  geometry  and  ^  chem- 
istry,' like  that  of  the  exterior  world !  What  originality  and  brilliance  of 
imagination!  What  a  profound  insight  jnto  the  philosophy  of  our  nature! 
What  gigantic  strides  ^  our  younger  theologians'  may  be  expected  to  make 
in  '  a  new  investigation  of  tnis  subject'  under  such  guidance  (^ 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  we  think,  to  those  readers  who  put  a 
liberal  construction  upon  an  author's  words,  and  are  willing  to  get 
the  sense  which  he  wishes  readers  to  draw  from  them,  that  this  pas- 
sage is  liable  to  no  such  perversion.  What  the  author  of  the  Disser- 
tation  has  reference  to  is  evidently  the  root  and  cause  of  all  analogy 
and  figure ;  not  as  Mr.  Lord  seems  to  suppose,  absurdly  enough,  to 
the  analogy  existing  between  any  two  figures  or  symbols,  which,  if 
it  were  not  perceived,  could  never  be  made  use  of;  but  to  the  ori- 
ginal why  of  all  analogy  whatever,  or,  in  other  words,  the  psycholo- 
gical ground  or  reason  why  the  mind  ever  perceives  such  relationship, 
or  why  it  exists.  Wherein  such  relationship  consists  between  any 
two  objects  made  use  of  in  literature  for  tropical  purposes,  must  ojf 
course  be  obvious  at  once  to  the  writer  choosing  them,  and  to  the 
reader.  But  the  psychological  law,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  meta- 
phor and  figure,  and  in  which  resides  the  ground  of  their  possibility, 
is  another  question,  and  is  apparently  one  of  those  questions  about 
which  the  Editor  of  the  '^  Journal"  seldom  troubles  himself.  And 
yet  it  is  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  a  sound  philosophy,  unless  we 
investigate  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  whole  re- 
poses. 

Nature  is  not  merely  a  cluster  of  solid  facts,  as  so  many  seem  to 
suppose,  but  a  system  of  fluid  tendencies ;  on  the  stream  of  which, 
facts  rise  into  being,  and, subside  again  like  bubbles.  The  bubbles 
are  of  use  chiefly  as  indicating  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  are 
themselves  of  little  service  for  the  purposes  of  knowledge  beyond 
their  ability  to  do  this.  Some  men  see  in  her  facts  nothing  more 
than  simple  facts,  and  hence  note  them  and  describe  them  as  a 
modern  European  does  an  Egyptian  hieroglyph,^  or  as  the  tradesman 
sees  a  Chinese  character  upon  his  tea-box.  Having  no  genuine  sytor 
pathy  with  nature,  never  entering  into  her  moods^  they  never  under- 
stand her  language,  or  perceive  its  drifL  They  are  much  like  the 
traveller  at  the  place  where  several  ways  meet,  who  should  go  the 
length  of  the  index  finger  on  the  guide  post,  and  straightway  begin 
to  inquire  his  way  again ;  supposing  the  finger  was  intended  to  guide 
him  only  so  far  as  it  extended.     So  deal  these  men  with  nature  \^ 
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was  80  slight  a  barrier  to  admission  to  the  ministry,  or  elevation  to  the  office 
of  a  theological  instructor  1  Has  there  been  an  age  in  which  the  church  was 
less  shocked  by  tlie  advocacy  of  gross  error,  or  in  which  organizations  were 
more  easily  formed  to  give  it  currency,  or  parties  induced  to  countenance  and 
defend  it  in  their  leaders  1  Not  at  least,  we  believe,  since  tlie  Reformation ; 
and  if  there  have,  these  evils  are  indispnta^y  characteristic,  in  an  alarming 
degree,  of  the  present  time.  Men  are  now,  at  best,  as  ready  to  apostatize  from 
the  truth  as  they  ever  were  ;  pride,  ambition,  worldliness,  a  daring  spirit  of 
philosophising,  infidelity,  atheism,  are  as  rife  as  in  other  ages,  and  leave  as 
lictle  hope  as  ever,  that  Christianity  can  make  progress  or  even  maintain  iu 

ground  against  its  formidable  enemies,  without  a  special  interposition  from 
eaven."— 7)k«)/.  Ijf  Lit.  Jour.  p.  129-131. 

We  are  willing  to  agree  with  him  that  what  he  considers  the  only 
true  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  not  likely  to 
gain  farther  progress,  nor  to  retain  its  present  hold  withoat  the 
^  special  interposition  of  heaven,'^  and  that  special  interposition,  we 
feel  assured,  will  never  be  accorded  in  its  favor.  \Ve  protest 
against  all  such  assumed  infallibility  by  individual  expounders  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  their  coni^ignment  of  alt  those  holding  opposite 
theories  of  interpretation,  over  to  infidelity  and  atheism.  The  truth 
is,  many  of  the  men,  whom  he  thus  hands  over  to  remediless  error,  are 
as  sincere,  as  enlightened,  as  worthy,  and  the  cause  they  advocate  is 
as  dear  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  church,  as  is  his  own  theory  and  its 
advocates,  of  that  cause  in  whose  specific  behalf  he  speaks.  Just 
such  expositors,  literalizing  away  all  true  spiritual  import  from  the 
Word  of  God,  and  reducing  the  greater  part  of  it  to  little  more  than  a 
mere  record  of  historical  facts,  like  Herodotus  or  Thucydide^,  a  mere 
human  composition,  supernaturally  preserved  and  guarded — have  done 
more  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the  simple  in  heart,  to  break  up  into 
sects  and  parties  the  household  of  faith,  and  to  render  modem  protes- 
tantism, what  it  now  confessedly  is,  an  actual  Babel,  a  confusion  of 
theological  tongues,  than  all  the  idealists,  pantheists,  and  Swedenbor- 
gians  who  ever  existed. 

Swedenborg  insane !  Yes,  truly,  if  all  the  crude  literalization, 
all  the  profound  superficiality,  and  sedate  folly,  which  stalk  through 
our  literature  under  the  name  of  theologj^  is  to  be  taken  for  wisdom. 
Men  affect  to  talk  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  condescension  in  them  to 
allow  Swedenborg  an  equal  place  in  theology,  and  to  rank  him  as  one, 
among  a  great  many  errorists,  when  at  the  same  time  they  will  dance 
round  unconsciously  all  their  lifetime  in  one  comer  of  an  idea  of  Swe- 
denborg's,  and  expand  their  self-conceived  intellectuality  as  if  grasp- 
ing the  sphere.  Swelling  pigmies  these,  who  might  have  risen  to  a 
lofly  reputation  and  handed  their  names  down  by  the  side  of  the  great 
ones  of  fame,  if  they  had  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  discover- 
ed and  elucidated  a  single  doctrine  which  Swedenborg  has  pro- 
pounded, 

1^.  B.  H. 
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gianfBm,  or,  as  he  calls  it^  material  pantheism,  comes  ia  for  a  large  share 
of  his  condemnation.  And  the  vfords pantheism^  Oerman  idealism^  in- 
fidelity^  &c.,  occur  almost  regularly  at  stated  intervals,  as  rhetorical 
helps  employed  to  round  out  many  a  period.  We  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  conceptions  which  he  attaches  to  the  terms  idealifm  find  panr 
theism^  but  they  must  be  something  awful.  Now  the  fact  is,  there  is 
none  of  the  ola  fashioned  article  called  pantheism  now  existing,  and 
there  has  been  none  to  speak  of  for  nearly  a  century,  either  in  Ger- 
many or  elsewhere.  But  its  name  is  still  retained  in  the  theological 
nurseries  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  grown  up  children  of  the  church 
into  certain  proprieties  of  belief.  Speaking  of  all  the  new  modern 
theories  and  waj's  of  thinking  now  so  rife  in  Protestantism,  and  which 
are  working  their  way  so  rapidly,  and  showing  their  influences  so  ex- 
tensively in  this  country,  the  reviewer  closes  with  the  following  elo- 
quent appeal. 

*'  Though  the  doccriiiea  Dr.  Bushnell  has  put  forth  in  his  Dissertation  are 
thus  crude  and  absurd,  they  are  nothing  more,  we  apprehend,  than  natural  re- 
sults of  the  theories  he  has  adopted  of  our  nature.  Thejr  who  begiu  their 
speculacive  aud  theolofi^ical  system  by  denying  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  and 
misrepresenting  the  office  of  our  intellectual  powers,  excite  no  suqirise  when 
they  advance  other  theories  that  contradict  our  consciousness,  and  overturn 
the  foundations  of  morality  aud  of  religion.  Having  renounced  the  guidance 
and  authority  of  both  the  body  and  mind ;  having  cut  wholly  adrift  from  them*> 
selves ;  they  have  no  criteria  by  which  to  test  their  opinions; — no  ground  as 
they  (loat  out  on  a  shoreless  ocean,  on  which  they  can  cast  anchor. — and  no 
anchor,  as  they  are  swept  back,  to  cast  aud  preserve  themselves  from  wreck 
upon  the  shore.  Wild  and  preposterous  as  Dr.  BushnelPs  paradoxes  are, 
therefore,  they  involve  no  solecism  on  the  philosophical  views  he  has  adopt- 
ed  from  Coleridge  and  Kant  of  our  senses  and  understanding;  and  though  they 
may  not  ail  have  been  held  by  them,  cannot  be  confuted  on  their  theory  of  our 
nature.  If  our  understandings  are,  as  they  taught,  the  atisoiute  creators  of  all 
our  nerceptions  of  things  without  us,  aud  all  our  sensations;  if  we  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  an  external  universe;  and  consequently  no 
proof  of  the  being  either  of  God  or  of  one  another;  then  it  not  only 
IS  not  possible  to  prove  any  truth  respecting  the  word  of  God  as  an 
inielligible  revelation,  which  Dr.  B.  denies,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  cither  as  his  word  or  language  itself,  but  they  likewise 
are  converted  into  mere  ideas,  without  any  reality  mat  corresponds  to  them, 
and  the  whole  discussion  is  made  a  mere  parade  of  deceptive  aud  senseless 
fancies.  These  or  other  errors  equally  crude  aud  mischievous  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  those  who  adopt  that  theory.  They  are  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  German  metaphysics  and  theology  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  may  be  expected  to  prevail  in  proportion  as  those  delusive  and  atheistio 
systems  are  held. 

^'  The  facility  with  which  these  preposterous  speculations,  that  contradict 
our  nature,  outrage  our  noblest  and  most  cherished  affections,  and  aim  to  ex- 
terminate religion  from  the  world,  command  the  public  ear,  and  gain  apolo- 
gists, disciples,  and  advocates,  seems  adapted  to  check  the  confident  expec- 
tations which  many  entertain,  that  truth,  without  any  extraordinary  aids  from 
above,  is  about  to  gain  a  conquest  of  the  intellect  and  heart  of  man,  universal- 
ly, extricate  him  from  the  thraldom  of  error,  raise  him  from  debasement,  and 
convert  him  into  a  wise,  a  holy,  and  a  happy  being.  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  worse  errors  were  taught  under  the  name  of  Christianity  than  at  present  t 
Were  bolder  assaults  ever  made  in  or  out  of  the  church,  on  the  foundations  of 
morals  and  religion  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  the  principles  of  infi* 
delity  were  taught  on  such  a  scale  under  the  jpuise  of  biblical  learamg  ?  Was 
there  ever  a  period  when  a  doubt  or  denial  ofthe  iasp\nxvo\i  Ql^2Kl^^tv\^saMk 
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was  80  slight  a  barrier  to  admission  to  the  ministry,  or  eleyation  to  the  office 
of  a  theological  instructor  ?  Has  there  been  an  age  in  wiiich  the  church  was 
less  shocked  by  the  advocacy  of  gross  error,  or  in  which  organizatious  were 
more  easily  formed  to  give  it  currency,  or  parties  induced  to  countenance  and 
defend  it  in  their  leaders  1  Not  at  least,  we  believe,  since  tlie  Reformation; 
and  if  there  have,  these  evils  are  indisputal^y  characteristic,  in  an  alarming 
degree,  of  the  present  time.  Men  are  now,  at  best,  as  ready  to  apostatize  from 
the  truth  as  they  ever  were  ;  pride,  ambition,  worldliness,  a  daring  spirit  of 
philosophising,  mfidelity,  atheism,  are  as  rife  as  in  other  ages,  and  leave  as 
little  hope  as  ever,  that  Christianity  can  make  progress  or  even  maintain  its 

ground  against  its  formidable  enemies,  without  a  special  interposition  from 
eaven."— 7)k«)/.  f  Lit,  Jour.  p.  129-131. 

We  are  willing  to  agree  with  him  that  what  he  considers  the  only 
true  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  not  likely  to 
gain  further  progress,  nor  to  retain  its  present  hold  without  the 
^  special  interposition  of  heaven,"  and  that  special  interposition,  we 
feel  assured,  will  never  be  accorded  in  its  favor.  We  protest 
against  all  such  assumed  infallibility  by  individual  expounders  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  their  coni^ignment  of  alt  those  holding  opposite 
theories  of  interpretation,  over  to  infidelity  and  atheism.  The  truth 
is,  many  of  the  men,  whom  he  thus  hands  over  to  remediless  error,  are 
as  sincere,  as  enlightened,  as  worthy,  and  the  cause  they  advocate  is 
as  dear  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  church,  as  is  his  own  theory  and  its 
advocates,  or  that  cause  in  whose  specific  behalf  he  speaks.  Just 
such  expositors,  literalizing  away  all  true  spiritual  import  from  the 
Word  of  God,  and  reducing  the  greater  part  of  it  to  little  more  than  a 
mere  record  of  historical  facts,  like  Herodotus  or  Thucydide^,  a  mere 
human  composition,  supernaturally  preserved  and  guarded — ^bave  done 
more  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the  simple  in  heart,  to  break  up  into 
sects  and  parties  the  household  of  faith,  and  to  render  modem  protes- 
tantism, what  it  now  confessedly  is,  an  actual  Babel,  a  confusion  of 
theological  tongues,  than  all  the  idealists,  pantheists,  and  Swedenbor- 
gians  who  ever  existed. 

Swedenborg  insane !  Yes,  truly,  if  all  the  crude  literalization, 
all  the  profound  superficiality,  and  sedate  folly,  which  stalk  through 
our  literature  under  the  name  of  theology,  is  to  be  taken  for  wisdom. 
Men  afiect  to  talk  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  condescension  in  them  to 
allow  Swedenborg  an  equal  place  in  theology,  and  to  rank  him  as  one, 
among  a  great  many  errorists,  when  at  the  same  time  they  will  dance 
round  unconsciously  all  their  lifetime  in  one  comer  of  an  idea  of  Swe- 
denborg's,  and  expand  their  self-conceived  intellectuality  as  if  grasp- 
ing the  sphere.  Swelling  pigmies  these,  who  might  have  risen  to  a 
lofly  reputation  and  handed  their  names  down  by  the  side  of  the  great 
ones  of  fame,  if  they  had  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  discover- 
ed and  elucidated  a  single  doctrine  which  Swedenborg  has  pro- 
pounded. 

Tf ,  B*  H. 
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ARTICLE  in. 

For  tli«  N.  C.  Bepoiitory. 

THE  PRIESTHOOD  NOT  UNIVERSAL. 

MR.    EDITOR, 

Tub  sabject  of  church  order  is  at  present  one  that  engrosses  much 
attention  among  us,  and  one  on  which  those  who  dread  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  from  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  sight  of  the  present, 
and  those  who  maintain  that  order  is  a  divine  and  necessary  element 
in  the  church,  and  that  it  involves  subordination  as  well  as  co-ordina^ 
tion,  have  not,  as  yet,  effected  a  compromise.  In  this  state  of  things 
every  passage  from  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  which  has  a  real  bear- 
ing  on  the  external  constitution  of  the  church  and  the  priesthood  is  of 
value.  Many  of  this  kind  are,  from  time  to  time,  cited  and  comment- 
ed upon,  not  without  effect,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  gradually  forming 
our  opinions.  The  following,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced. It  seems,  by  fair  inference,  to  condemn  a  view,  which,  by  re- 
action from  the  abuses  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  episcopacy,  is  becom- 
ing quite  frequent  The  passage  occurs  in  the  **  Spiritual  Diary,** 
No.  4904,  under  the  heading,  ^  Continuation  concemmg  the  Dragon 
and  his  Crew,  and  concerning  the  falling  of  Spirits  from  me  Heavens,** 
and  runs  thus : — 

'*  There  were  also  certain  [spirits  among  those  who  fell]  who  rejected  the 
sacerdotal  office  {stuerdotale  munu8\  saying,  that  the  priesthood  is  universalt 
thus,  with  all :  some  of  them  read  the  Word  with  sufficient  diligence,  but,  inas- 
much as  they  loved  (an)  evil  (life),  drew  thence  abominable  dogmas,  of  which 
there  are  many.  These  also  were  cast  down  from  heaven,  but  behind,  be- 
cause they  preached  clandestinely  and  thus  wished  secretly  to  subvert  the 
doctrine  of  the  church.'* 

It  seems  a  just  inference  here,  that  the  opinion  of  the  priesthood's 
being  universal  and  with  all  (which  I  understand  to  be  the  same  with 
that  frequently  stated,  at  the  present  day,  in  similar  terms,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  text  in  the  Apocal  vpse,  i.  6^  **  And  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father^),  is  given  by  Swedenborg  as  the 
characteristic  false  of  the  spirits  spoken  of,  which,  conjoined  with  their 
evil,  majAe  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  in  heaven.  If  we  examine  the 
preceding  numbers — under  the  heading  given  above — we  shall  find 
that  in  eSch  of  them,  a  distinct  class  of  those  who  fell  from  heaven 
is  described  by  its  appropriate  false.  In  the  first,  it  is  that  of  believing 
that  salvation  is  attainable  ^  by  the  faith  of  doctrinals  and  by  the 
science  of  them  alone  ;**  in  the  second,  it  is  that  of  thinking  that  the 
reading  of  the  Word  without  illustration  in  its  genuine  sense  is  sofr 
ficient.  The  third  number  deals  in  the  same  way,  in  sequence,  it 
would  seem,  with  another  class  of  these  spirits,  that  is,  assigns  thelf 
characteristic  opinion— -one  relating  to  the  priesthood — ^wbicb  con 
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quently,  mast  go  into  the  category  of  the  false  along  with  the  two 

others  mentioned. 

A.  E.  F. 

REMARKS. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Repository  hu  ever  profewed  to  be  conducted  forbid  the 
exclusion  of  an  article  simfily  for  the  reason  that  it  may  not  quadrate  in  all  respects  with 
our  own  personal  views  of  the  doctrine  or  order  of  the  New  Church.  On  this  ground  wt 
oheerfully  give  place  to  the  above,  although  we  do  not  draw  the  same  inference  as  does 
«•  A.  E.  F."  from  the  words  quoted  from  Swedenborg,  nor  do  we  admit  the  justness  of 
the  implication  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  that  those  who  **  dread  ecclesiastical  tyranny" 
do  not  also  '*  maintain  that  order  is  a  divine  and  necessary  element  in  the  church." 
The  question  with  them  is  not  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  order,  which  is  admitted  on 
mil  haodsy  but  as  to  what  true  order  is,  or  in  what  it  consisu.  We  do  not  for  ourselves 
believe  that  an  earthly  priesthood  belongs  to  the  New  Church,  nor  do  we  believe  that  its 
existence  is  taught  by  Swedenborg  in  any  of  the  writings  which  he  himself  gave  to  the 
world,  and  which  alone  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  regards  as  strictly  awlAort/a^ff 
on  points  of  doctrine  or  institution  ;  but  we  should  feel  greatly  injured  at  the  intimation 
tfiat  we  were  for  this  reason  enemies  to  genuine  order.  If  the  well  known  aphorism— 
**  Order  is  heaven's  first  law** — ^fiiidt  an  emphatic  response  any  where,  it  is  in  the  bosom 
oi^  a  Newchnrchman.  But  he  will  of  course  have  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  real  con- 
■tituents  of  that  order. 

As  to  the  passage  cited  above  from  the  <<  Spiritual  Diary,*  it  is  to  beboma  in  mind  thai 
)ts  date  is  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Last  Judgment,  though  closely  bordering  upon  it» 
and  that  it  consequently  refers  to  those  who  lived  and  died  under  a  state  of  things  quiie 
diverse  from  that  which  has  succeeded  and  which  is  marked  by  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Dispensation.  This  ancient  order  of  things  Swedenborg  uniformly  regards  as 
having  existed  under  what  we  may  term  ^epermUiive  autpiceg  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
and  though  involving  much  of  falsity  and  evil,  yet  as  accomplishing  certain  important 
ends  of  use  adapted  to  the  states  of  those  who  lived  under  it,  and  which  might  be  serious- 
ly endangered  if  not  defeated  by  being  rudely  or  rampantly  outraged.  In  nothing  is  our 
iivinely  instructed  author  more  guarded  than  in  what  he  says  respecting  violent  changes 
or  abrupt  transitions  from  one  state  to  another.  True  order  precipitates  nothing,  but 
evermore  dictates  gradual  development.  In  such  a  state  as  that  which  preceded  the 
founding  of  the  New  Church,  when  the  priestly  function  had  attained  such  pre-eminence 
and  sanctity,  as  to  be  the  controlling  and  mainly  conservative  element  in  Christendom,  it 
would  argue  doubtless  a  very  depraved  moral  state  to  look  with  disparagement  or  con- 
tempt upon  the  institution,  or  to  weaken  whatever  of  wholesome  influence  it  may  have 
luid,  by  boldly  denying  iu  suithority  as  popularly  understood.  The  spiriu  in  question, 
h  will  be  observed,  are  exptessly  said  to  have  been  such  as  had  Jtvtd  am  ml  lifi,  and 
though  they  had  been  somewhat  addicted  to  reading  the  Word,  yet  they  had  drawn  from 
It  *'  abominable  dogmas,**  and  of  such  persons  we  cannot  but  infer  that  there  was  cause 
sufficient  for  their  dejection  from  heaven,  even  apart  from  the  sentiments  wlA^h  they  en« 
tertained  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  this  day,  to  find  men  of  dissolute 
lives  decryhig  the  clergy  of  all  churches  as  usurpers  of  a  power  that  does  not  belong  to 
them,  while  the  secret  ground  of  their  disaffection  is  the  consoiousnesa  that  from  this 
source  their  evils  meet  with  the  sternest  rebuke. 

But  all  this  is  a  very  different  matter,  in  our  estimation,  from  that  deliberate  and  con* 
scientious  questioning  as  to  the  validity  of  an  order  of  men  in  the  New  Church  answering 
to  the  repmnUative  priesthood  of  the  Jewish  economy,  when  wo  are  taught  that  the  period 
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of  repretentativaftluM  past  away»  and  that  die  trae  Churoh  is  a  Cborob  in  iotanials.  Nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  repeat,  in  this  conneotion,  the  infereooe  whioh  seems  to  ns  inevitable 
from  the  oft-asserted  prineiple  of  our  author*  that  every  good  man  is  a  church  in  the  least 
form, — viz.,  that  every  constituent  principle  of  a  church  is  essentially  in  every  such  indivi- 
daal  oompend  or  miniature  <A  the  churoh.  If  a  priesthood  is  essentia]  to  a  church,  dien 
a  priesthood  is  germinally  in  tr9%ry  man  of  the  church.  There  ean  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  this  is  the  view  of  the  subject  held  forth  in  the  general  drift  of  Swedenborg's  writings  as 
published  by  himself,  and  if  any  one  can  see  the  consistency  between  this  and  the  theory 
of  a  priesthood  as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  order  or  class  of  meo^  he  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  us  on  the  score  of  mental  vision.  We  reoognize  pnathtn  or  tmAtn  in  the  New 
Churoh,  bat  iiot|ir»sit«. 


ARTICLE   IV« 


For  the  N.  C.  Bepoiitory. 

ON  ▲  PASSAGE  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  DIARY. 

MJU   EDITOR, 

The  portioa  of  the  **  Spiritual  Diary,''  recently  translated,  and  ex- 
tending from  Nos.  4448  to  4460,  is,  I  |>erceive,  in  the  original  more 
than  usually  obscure.  The  general  subject  is  that  of  the  class  of 
Sirens  constituting  the  Nephilim,  or  giants^  that  is,  giant  spirits  of 
evil^  of  modem  times,  and  the  author  has  much  to  say  of  a  certain 
filthy  and  profane  subject  of  the  female  sex,  as  in  fact  most  of  the 
Sirens  are,  and  she  is  represented.  No.  4459,  as  having  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  power,  which  was  manifested  by  her  ability  to  change 
the  spheres  into  which  she  came.  As  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the 
literal  rendering  of  this  passage,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  original 
Latin,  and  then  the  translation  with  which  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  fur- 
nished us.    Our  remarks  will  follow. 

"  Delata  dein  est  extra  universum  ad  sinistram,  usque  ad  alios,  nam  tales 
etiam  ferantur  sicut  alii  ab  uao  loco  ia  alteram,  usque  dum  veaiant  ad  pro- 
prium  et  destinatnm  eorum,  et  ibi  audivi  quomodo  de  eo  loquuti,  sed 
sphaeram  aitehns  universi  mutabat  sicut  in  unam,  et  dein  ulterius,  ubi  dice« 
bant  quod  tales  ad  eos  veniant,  et  putent  se  reginas  principio,  et  percepi  quod 
tracteut  eos  similiter^  subdoia  subsannatione,  et  dictum  quod  fiant  iustar 
•uum." 

"  She  was  then  conveyed  without  (this)  universe  to  the  left,  to  other  (male 
sirens).  Sucb  (as  these)  are,  like  others,  borne  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  until  they  come  to  their  proper  and  destined  place.  There  1  heard 
how  (these  others)  spake  about  her  cominj^,  but  she  changed  the  sphere  of 
that  other  universe,  as  it  were,  into  one  (with  her  own),  and  went  ou  to  a 
place  where  (the  dwellers)  said  that  such  (sirens)  bad  come  to  them,  and  that 
at  first  they  thought  themselves  queens.  I  perceived  that  (the  sirens)  treated 
them  in  the  way  (already  described)  with  a  subtle  mockery,  and  it  was  told 
me  that  they  became  as  their  own  (property).** 
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We  are  not  sare  that  we  coald  better  satisfy  ourselves  wkh  any  otlm 
version  of  the  paragraph  as  a  whole,  bat  as  the  following  attempt  in- 
terweaves some  little  explanatory  items,  we  venture  to  propose  it. 

She  was  then  conveyed  without  the  limits  of  the  universe  (in  which  sIm 
had  hitherto  been)  to  the  left,  even  to  otber  (societies  of  spirits  abidiiif 
there) ;  for  such  as  she  is  are  borne  about,  like  others,  from  one  place  to  id- 
other,  until  they  come  to  their  proper  and  destined  (place) ;  and  then  I  hevd 
how  they  spake  concerning  this  (nnal  allotment).  But  she  changed  the  sphere 
of  the  other  universe  (or  universal  society  to  which  she  came),  as  it  were, 
Uito  one  (notwithstanding  all  its  particular  varieties),  and  then  (proceeded) 
further  onwards,  where  they  said  that  such  (spirits)  were  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  them  and  of  thinking  themselves  first  to  be  queens ;  and  I  perceived  that 
the^  (to  whom  they  came)  created  them  by  a  concealed  mockery  according lo 
theur  pretensions,  but  it  was  said  that  they  (finally)  became  like  sows. 

It  is  probably  necessary  to  understand ''  universum**  here,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  material  universe,  but  of  the  totality  of  some  numerous 
society  who  were  still  but  little  able  to  cope  with  the  strength  of  her 
persustsions,  the  united  intuition  of  the  whole  Sirenical  society  to 
which  she  belonged  being  concentrated  in  her  as  a  subject.  But  after 
all,  the  passage  is  obscure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  propose  a  rendering 
to  which  another  still  might  not  be  proposed  as  an  improvement* 

In  No.  4458,  there  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press.  Instead  of 
^  Their  subject  was  able  to  put  forth  one  idea  of  himself  before  his  own 
associates,'*  &c.,  it  should  doubtless  be  herself  and  her  own.  But  the 
error  is  very  slight,  and  from  the  common  gender  of  ^  subjectum," 
scarcely  capable  of  misleading  any  one. 

We  cannot  close  without  expressing  our  high  sense  of  the  favor 
cpnferred  on  the  New  Church  public  by  having  the  Diary  thus  gradual- 
ly put  into  our  vernacular  English,  and  its  treasures  of  spiritual  dis- 
closure made  accessible  to  those  who  prize  them. 

Amicus. 


ARTICLE  V. 


EXTRACT  FROM  SWEDENBORG'S  SPIRITUAL  DIARY. 

Concerning  those  wlio  desire  to  enter  into  Dimne  Mysteries  by  natural 

Philosophy^  or  by  Physics. 

2301.  It  should  be  well  understood  what  is  meant  by  entering  into 
sq^iritual  things  by  means  of  natural  philosophy  ;  namely,  that  it  is 
never  forbidden  to  confirm  the  truths  of  faith  and  spiritual  things,  by 
those  things  which  are  in  nature  ;  because  there  is  a  corres|>ondence 
of  all  things,  for  then  Truth  governs,  and  natural  truths  serve  to  con- 
firm it.  Such  is  the  nature  of  human  minds,  that  in  this  manner  they 
caa  better  acknowledge  spiritual  things,  for  no  one  can  have  any  idea 
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of  purely  spiritnal  things,  except  by  those  which  are  in  the  world ; 
even  the  words,  by  which  the  sense  is  expressed,  involve  material 
ideas.  In  that  ca«te,  however,  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Truth  itself,  flows 
into  the  mind  and  leads,  and  thus  illuminates  it  by  things  which  con- 
firm. Whereas  to  believe  nothing,  or  not  to  acknowledge  any  spirit- 
ual truth,  not  even  heaven,  angels,  spirits,  the  life  after  death,  and 
many  other  things,  except  they  are  seen  and  perceived  ]bv  natural 
philosophy,  or,  as  they  say,  unless  they  are  demonstrated  to  their 
flenses,  this  is  entirely  interdicted,  for  in  such  case  they  become  like 
those  who  thus  begin  to  penetrate  (like  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle)  (Matt.  xix.  24).  June  11,  1748.  Because  they  wish  to  see 
spiritual  and  celestial  things  from  natural,  which  is  impossible ;  for 
how  can  that  which  is  composed  enter  into  and  penetrate  those  things 
which  are  components,  or  which  compose  T  This  is  against  all  pos- 
sibility ;  wherefore  if  a  man  attempts  this,  he  is  either  disrupted  {that 
is,  separated  from  what  is  spiritual),  and  thus  perishes,  or  he  is  so 
blinded  that  he  can  see  nothing  whatever.  Whereas  from  spiritual 
things,  as  from  components,  things  compounded  can  be  clearly  seen 
and  distinguished.    June  11,  1748. 
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ARTICLE   YI. 


THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  ensuing  article  forms  an  additional  letter  in  the  series  of  "  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,** 
which  are  now  in  proccfs  of  stereotyping  with  a  view  to  being  issued  and  circulated 
widely  in  pamphlet  form.  As  all  the  previous  Letters  appeared  in  the  Repository,  we 
have  thought  it  due  to  our  readers  to  present  them  with  the  one  now  first  prepared  for  the 
occasion. 

PuRSHAin*  to  previous  intimations,  I  propose  to  devote  the  present 
letter  to  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  Its  intimate  connection  with 
the  general  theme  thus  far  treated  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  It  is  the 
exigency  in  which  Atonement  is  supposed  to  originate  that  brings  so 
prominently  into  view,  and  renders  so  indispensable,  the  threefold 
distinction  of  persons  which  is  held  to  constitute  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  The  essential  element  in  the  prevailing  theory  of  the 
Atonement  is  that  of  vicarious  sacrifice  or  substituted  suffering,  and 
this  doctrine  of  satisfaction  obviously  rests  upon  the  assumed  tenet 
of  the  tri personality  of  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  it  is  held  to  be 
ofiered  by  one  of  these  persons  to  the  other  and  the  essential  divinity 
of  the  offerer  is  what  gives  its  redeeming  efficacy  to  the  offering.  On 
the  basis  of  the  prevailing  scheme  of  Atonement,  the  Trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  is  an  equally  indispensable  element  with  the 
Divinity  itself.  The  law  which  had  been  violated  by  sin  was  so  in- 
finitely pure  and  so  sternly  inexorable,  and  the  ability  of  the  rioner 
to  fulfil  its  demands  had  become  so  completely  prostrated  and  es» 
tinct,  that  nothing  short  of  the  intervention  of  the  seoond  perton  of 
the  triune  (jodhead  could  avail  to  propilVaXe  \\ie  ^«c£l^t^  ^^0^^%^^ 
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ther,  vindicate  his  injared  jastice,  and  open  the  way  for  the  bestow* 
ment  of  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life  upon  the  guilty.  la  the  exe- 
cution of  this  mercirul  purpose  he  came  fully  into  our  place  as  a 
fulfiller  of  the  violated  law,  and  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  m* 
paralleled  sufferings  wrought  out  and  brought  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness,  the  merit  of  which  is  made  over  by  imputation  to  the 
believer  w|io  receives  the  Divine  testimony,  and  with  a  strong  con- 
fidence appropriates  to  himself  the  proffered  grace.  As  the  grand 
virtue  of  the  Redeemers  work  is  concentrated  in  his  passion  on  the 
eross,  or  in  the  blood  shed  on  that  occasion,  so  it  is  an  act  of  faith 
put  forth  in  a  special  manner  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  blood  thai 
constitutes  the  genuine  ground  of  the  believer^s  justification  in  the 
sight  of  Gk>d.  In  this  way  he  receives  the  full  benefit  of  a  gratuitooi 
salvation,  while  the  law,  that  brooks  no  infraction,  is  magnified  and 
made  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  its  Author  and  of  the  whole  universe. 

There  are  various  other  items  comprised  in  this  peculiar  scheme  of 
theology,  to  which  I  have  not  adverted,  although  they  enter  essen* 
tially  into  the  integrity  of  the  system  considered  as  a  whole ;  sudi, 
for  instance  as  the  doctrine  of  election,  of  perseverance,  and  of  in- 
stantaneous regeneration,  to  which  we  may  add  the  dogma  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Anger.  It  is  all  along  assumed  as  a  postulate  that 
indignation  and  wrath,  in  the  most  genuine  sense  of  the  terms,  pe^ 
tain  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  without  the  placating  or  propitiating 
oPthe  Divine  wrath,  the  exercise  of  his  saving  love  towards  sinful  men 
is  effectuallv  estopped  and  can  only  find  vent  for  itself  in  the  channel 
opened  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  The 
effect  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  it  is  contended,  is  to  quench 
the  burning  flames  of  the  Father's  anger,  and  to  remove  that  moral 
disability  under  which  he  was  laid  by  the  law  of  his  perfections  on 
the  score  of  the  bestowment  of  pardon  and  eternal  liie  upon  fallen 
creatures.  This  atoning  blood,  however,  has  been  shed,  its  efficacy 
acknowledged  by  Him  to  whom  it  was  offered,  and  now  its  priceless 
benefits  are  to  be  appropriated  by  an  act  of  faith  in  virtue  of  which 
the  believer  may  repose  peacefully  in  the  confidence  of  salvation. 
There  is  indeed  no  real  righteousness  or  merit  in  such  a  faith,  yet  it 
is  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  on  the  ground  of  it  he  may 
safely  count  upon  being  able  to  stand  with  acceptance  before  the 
Lord  in  the  day  of  final  audit 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  doing  injustice  to  the  system  under  consid- 
eration, to  say,  that  it  makes  no  account  of  a  good  life,  or  that  it  does 
not,  in  some  sense,  provide  for  it  and  insist  upon  it.  Bad  as  human 
nature  is,  and  liable  to  be  warped  into  the  grossest  falsities  of  per- 
suasion, there  is  still  a  deep-seated  and  ineradicable  conviction  abid- 
ing in  its  bosom,  that  the  essence  of  religion  is  in  the  life — that  a 
man  who  lives  well  is  a  religious  man,  and  that  a  man  who  lives  ill 
is  an  irreligious  man.  This  is  confirmed  bv  the  express  declaration 
of  holy  writ,  that  the  sum  and  substance  oi  all  religion — the  conclo* 
sion  of  the  whole  matter — is  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  form  of  creed  or  confession  to  plant  itself 
In  the  beliet  of  Christendom,  in  whioh  life  does  not  enter  as  an  avow- 
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ed  element,  and  as  holding  a  prominent  place,  and  yet  I  think  it  ob- 
vious that  the  basis  for  this  doctrine  in  the  present  scheme  is  a  very 
slender  one,  and  that  it  involves  a  complete  inversion  of  the  true  order 
by  which  life  is  made  to  resalt  from  principles.  Upon  this  point  I 
shall  dwell  more  at  length  by  and  by.  At  present)  I  would  simply 
advert  to  the  fact,  which  cannot  but  be  admitted  as  a  marked  feature 
of  the  scheme,  that  no  previous  change  of  character  is  requisite  in 
order  to  the  appropriation  of  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  provided 
there  is  the  exercise  of  a  fiducial  trust  in  the  divine  assurances,  so 
that  if  the  sinner,  at  the  last  hour  of  life,  puts  forth  a  vigorous  act 
of  faith,  his  former  iniquities  are  all  canceled,  and  he  comes  at  once 
into  the  full  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  a  state  of  grace.  As  the 
vital  act  of  faith  is  put  forth  at  once,  and  this  act  is  the  essence  of 
regeneration,  it  follows  that  regeneration  is  instantaneous;  and  as 
regeneration  is  the  grand  requisite  to  salvation,  while  to  the  former 
nothing  is  requisite  but  faith,  it  is  obvious  that  the  demands  of  a  holy 
life  are  practically  all  but  annulled  in  the  vicarious  scheme  of  atone- 
ment. The  legitimate  results  of  the  system  are  thus  propounded  by 
Swedenborg: — 

''The  modern  faith  is,  that  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  God  the  Father  f>ent  His 
Sou,  who  snfiered  upon  the  crof^s  for  our  sins,  and  took  away  the  cur.«^  of  the 
law  by  the  fulfilment  thereof,  and  that  this  faith  withouc  good  works  will  save 
every  one,  even  in  the  last  hour  of  death :  by  this  faith  impressed  from  child- 
hood, and  afterwards  confirmed  by  preachings,  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  no 
one  flees  from  evils  from  a  principle  of  religion,  but  only  from  a  civil  and 
moral  law,  thus  not  because  they  are  sins,  but  because  they  are  hunful :  con- 
sider now,  whilst  man  thinks  that  the  Lord  suffered  for  our  sins,  that  He  took 
away  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  that  to  believe  those  things,  or  that  the  faith 
of  those  things  alone,  without  good  works,  saves,  whether  all  the  precepts  of 
the  decalogue  are  not  tightly  esteemed,  and  all  the  life  of  the  religion  prescribed 
in  the  Word,  and  moreover  all  the  truths  which  teach  charity;  separate  there- 
fore these,  and  remove  them  from  man,  and  say  whether  there  npnertains  to 
him  any  religion  ;  for  religion  does  not  consist  in  only  thinking  this  or  that, 
but  in  willing  and  doing  that  which  is  thought,  and  there  is  no  religion  when 
williuff  and  doing  are  separated  from  thinking:  hence  it  follows,  that  by  tlie 
modern  faith,  spiritual  life,  which  is  the  life  of  the  angels  of  heaveu,  aud  the 
essential  Christian  life,  is  destroyed." — A.  E.  902. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  having,  in  the  above  sketch,  exaggerated  or 
misrepresented  the  leading  features  of  the  theory  of  atonement  upon 
which  1  am  commenting.  It  surely  is  not  necessary  to  invest  it  with 
any  factitious  enormities  in  order  to  intensify  its  repulsiveness  to  every 
right  mind.  Such  an  effect,  however,  will  be  more  likely  to  follow 
from  arraying  it  somewhat  directly  in  contrast  with  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Word  on  this  subject.  This  doc- 
trine we  find  embodied  in  the  theology  of  the  New  Church,  and  the 
sequel  will  show  the  strong  points  of  contrariety  between  the  two. 

And,  first  of  all,  this  divine  theology  teaches  that  there  is  no  real 
anger  or  wrath  in  the  Deity.  All  those  forms  of  speech  which,  view- 
ed in  the  letter,  would  seem  to  imply  this,  are  the  language  of  r/pprz/r- 
ances,  and  not  of  senaine  truth  as  it  is  apprehended  in  heaven.  I'he 
Lord  is  essential  tove^  and  love  is  inconsistent  with  wrath.    The  vir* 
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eoi\junction  with  the  Divine  natare  in  which  stands  the  happiness  of 
every  created  soul  and  which  had  been  violently  dismpted  and  sno- 
dered  by  sin.  This  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  very  essentia! 
element  of  atonement,  as  it  is  the  genuine  signification  of  tne  original 
word  (MroAXayq^  kutalUige^  thus  rendered,  which  you  are  aware  has 
in  its  genuine  sense  the  import  of  reconciliation.  I  am  well  aware^ 
however,  that  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  represents  the  essence 
of  all  true  religion  to  lie  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine,  is  one  which 
the  advocates  of  the  popular  theology  invariably  disrelish  and  shan. 
They  do  not  like  the  term  because  they  do  not  like  the  thing.  It  mili- 
tates directly  with  their  dominant  and  favorite  notions  of  the  legd 
and  governmental  character  of  the  transaction.  Their  views  of  atone- 
ment involve  so  much  of  a  forensic  element — they  are  built  npcm 
such  inveterate  preconceptions  respecting  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
an  outward  or  objective  law — a  law  which  must  be  lulfilled,  although 
man  has  lost  his  power  to  fulfil  it — that  they  seem  utterly  incapable 
of  entertaining  the  idea  of  union  or  conjunction  with  the  Divine  Be- 
ing as  the  very  essence  of  heaven,  and  consequently  of  salvation. 
The  term,  therefore,  is  a  suspected  and  discarded  term,  as  it  is  intui- 
tively seen  to  be  completely  at  war  with  their  chosen  hypothesis  of 
an  atonement  effected  by  the  Saviour's  plenary  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  a  violated  law. 

Now  the  man  of  the  New  Church  goes  deeper  than  all  this.    He 
recognizes  an  inward  law  more  primary,  organic,  and  fundamental 
than  any  outward  law  or  code  could  be,  though  written  on  tables  of 
stone  by  the  Divine  finger  itself.     He  looks  down  into  the  law  of  his 
own  nature.     He  sees  that  the  evil  consequent  upon  his  apostacy  is 
an  evil  that  has  seized  upon  the  inmost  vitalities  of  his  being,  which 
must  of  necessity  work  out  the  most  deplorable  miseries  unless  they 
are  reached  in  their  fountain-head  by  the  appropriate  remedy.     He 
sees  no  process  by  which  a  putative  transfer  of  righteousness  can 
avail  to  eradicate  the  deep  sin-stain  which  has  struck  into  the  very 
core  of  his  moral  life.     He  perceives  also  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  the 
very  first  conception  of  the  fulfilling  of  law  on  the  part  of  man — the 
conception,  to  wit,  that  man,  in  his  integrity,  had  an  inward  power 
of  perfect  obedience,  which  he  has  lost  by  the  fall,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  necessity  has  arisen  for  the  obedience  of  a  substitute,  who 
should  perfectly  fulfil  its  utmost  requirements,  while  the  fruits  of  this 
obedience  are  made  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  delinquent.    In- 
structed in  the  deeper  theology  of  the  New  Church,  such  an  one  per- 
ceives, that,  from  the  very  nature  of  dependent  life,  neither  man  in 
innocence,  nor  the  highest  angel  in  glory,  has  one  particle  of  self- 
potency  from  which  to  obey  law  or  to  do  good.     From  the  fact  that  his 
being — his  esse — is  derived,  his  power  of  doing  anything  good  is  derived 
also,  and  Adam  in  Eden  was  no  more  competent,  in  himself  consider- 
ed, or  by  his  own  ability^  to  keep  the  law  of  the  Decalogue  than  the 
lowest  devil  of  the  pit.*     Consequently,  every  assumption  which  in- 

*  ^*  It  is  of  divine  order  tbat  man  sUould  act  Irotn  irc(*,dotii,  since  to  act  iroai  Irovduui 
according  to  reason  !;<  to  act  ol  himself.  Nevertlieles>>,  these  two  faculties,  Fsbroox  and 
R£AS0N,  are  not  man's  own»  but  are  the  Lord's  within  him ;  and  so  figtr  aa  he  is  man,  Hbfff 
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snasions,  wonid  have  been  to  sow  seed  in  the  water,  and  to  speak  what  would 
instantly  be  rejected.  Nevertheless!  those  things  may  serve  as  common  ves- 
sels for  the  containing  of  things  spiritual  and  celestial,  since  it  may  be  insin* 
nated  into  them,  that  all  things  are  from  the  Lord ;  afterwards,  that  the  Lord 
permits,  bnt  that  all  evil  is  from  diabolical  spirits ;  next,  that  the  Lord  provides 
and  disposes,  that  evils  may  be  turned  into  goods ;  lastly,  that  nothing  but 
good  is  from  the  Lord.  Thus  the  sense  of  the  letter  perishes  as  it  ascends,  and 
becomes  spiritual,  afterwards  celestial,  and  lastly  divine." — A,  C,  1874 

The  prevailing  tenet  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  Swedenborg's  state- 
ment on  this  head.  It  acknowledges  no  such  distinction  between  real 
and  apparent  truth*  The  Divine  mind  would  have  been  eternally  the 
seat  of  inexorable  wrath  towards  the  race  of  men  had  not  Christ  Jesus 
interposed  in  their  behalf,  and  by  his  voluntary  oblation  of  himself, 
^  changed  the  wrath  to  grace."  But  we  find,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  a 
difficulty  insuperable.  While  it  is  denied  that  the  Divine  love  could  be 
exercised  towards  fallen  man  without  an  atoning  sacrifice,  yet  this  very 
love  provided  the  sacrifice  in  the  first  instance.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  free 
gift  of  God.  He  provided  the  ransom.  ''God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  We  are  then  constrained  to 
ask  now  it  is,  that  if  God  the  Father  was  relentlessly  angry  with  the 
human  race,  he  did  not  previously  require  to  be  pacified  before  he 
t&ought  of  thus  providing  the  requisite  satisfaction  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  believe  to  be  unanswerable  on  the  accredited  theory 
of  atonement.  To  say  that  Christ  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  satisfaction  was  of  God's  own  procuring,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  that  one  who  is  indebted,  to  a  large  amount,  to  ano- 
ther, discharges  the  debt  by  money  given  him  out  of  the  creditor's 
own  pocket.  Or,  to  vary  tne  illustration,  suppose  a  poor  man— one 
so  utterly  impoverished  as  to  be  unable  to  refund  a  penny— deeply 
in  debt  to  a  rich  man  who  insists  upon  the  liquidation  of  his  claim. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  circumstances  of  his  debtor,  and  disposed  to 
aid  him  in  an  emergency,  while  keeping  up  the  form  of  exact  deal- 
ing, he  brings  forward  his  own  son  as  surety  for  the  poor  man,  and 
yet  himself  supplies  that  son  with  all  the  pecuniary  resources  that 
enable  him  to  stand  good  for  the  demand.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the 
creditor  becomes,  afler  all, his  own  surety?  And  what  real  satisfac- 
tion is  there  in  all  this  7  Is  it  not  palpably  a  feint,  a  simulation,  a 
mockery  ?  Is  the  debtor  any  more  a  real  object  of  favor  after  such  a 
quasi  or  ideal  satisfaction  than  he  was  before  ?  So  much,  then,  for 
a  theory  of  atonement  built  upon  the  assumption  of  positive  wrath 
existing  in  the  bosom  of  Deity. 

But  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  salvation  of  men  could 
have  been  as  easily  compassed  without  the  mediation  of  Christ  as 
with  it  ?  Was  the  incarnation,  life,  works,  sufferings,  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God  an  empty  and  useless  expenditure  of  the  Divine 
mercy  ?  Far  from  it  It  was  a  procedure  of  absolute  and  indispen- 
sable necessity;  not  however  as  a  vicarious  or  propitiatory  sacrifice- 
not  as  a  vindication  of  the  honor  of  a  law  which  sinful  man  had 
broken — but  as  the  only  possible  medium  of  effecting  renewedly  that 
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eoi\junction  with  the  Divine  nature  in  which  stands  the  happiness  of 
every  created  soul  and  which  had  been  violently  disnipted  and  san- 
dered  by  sin.  This  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  very  essential 
element  of  atonement,  as  it  is  the  genuine  signification  of  tne  original 
word  (««r«AX«xii,  katallage^  thus  rendered,  which  you  are  aware  has 
in  \\»  genuine  sense  the  import  of  reconciliation.  I  am  well  awarc^ 
however,  that  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  represents  the  essence 
of  all  true  religion  to  lie  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine,  is  one  which 
the  advocates  of  the  popular  theology  invariably  disrelish  and  shan. 
They  do  not  like  the  term  because  they  do  not  like  the  thing.  It  mili- 
tates directly  with  their  dominant  and  favorite  notions  of  the  kgd 
and  governmental  character  of  the  transaction.  Their  views  of  atone- 
ment involve  so  much  of  a  forensic  element — ^they  are  built  upon 
such  inveterate  preconceptions  respecting  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
an  outward  or  objective  law — a  law  which  must  be  fulfilled,  although 
man  has  lost  his  power  to  fulfil  it — that  they  seem  utterly  incapable 
of  entertaining  the  idea  of  union  or  conjunction  with  the  Divine  Be- 
ing as  the  very  essence  of  heaven,  and  conseauently  of  salvation. 
The  term,  therefore,  is  a  suspected  and  discarded  term,  as  it  is  intui- 
tively seen  to  be  completely  at  war  with  their  chosen  hypothesis  of 
an  atonement  effected  by  the  Saviour's  plenary  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  a  violated  law. 

Now  the  man  of  the  New  Church  goes  deeper  than  all  this.  He 
recognizes  an  inward  law  more  primary,  organic,  and  fundamental 
than  any  outward  law  or  code  could  be,  though  written  on  tables  of 
stone  by  the  Divine  finger  itself.  He  looks  down  into  the  law  of  his 
own  nature.  He  sees  that  the  evil  consequent  upon  his  apostacy  is 
an  evil  that  has  seized  upon  the  inmost  vitalities  of  his  being,  which 
must  of  necessity  work  out  the  most  deplorable  miseries  unless  they 
are  reached  in  their  fountain-head  by  the  appropriate  remedy.  He 
sees  no  process  by  which  a  putative  transfer  of  righteousness  can 
avail  to  eradicate  the  deep  sin-stain  which  has  struck  into  the  very 
core  ot*  his  moral  life.  He  perceives  also  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  the 
very  first  conception  of  the  fulfilling  of  law  on  the  part  of  man — the 
conception,  to  wit,  that  man,  in  his  integrity,  had  an  inward  powej 
of  perfect  obedience,  which  he  has  lost  by  the  fall,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  necessity  has  arisen  for  the  obedience  of  a  substitute,  who 
should  perfectly  fulfil  its  utmost  requirements,  while  the  fruits  of  this 
obedience  are  made  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  delinquent.  In- 
structed in  the  deeper  theology  of  the  New  Church,  such  an  one  per- 
ceives, that,  from  the  very  nature  of  dependent  life,  neither  man  in 
innocence,  nor  the  highest  angel  in  glory,  has  one  particle  of  self- 
potency  from  which  to  obey  law  or  to  do  good.  From  the  fact  that  his 
being — his  esse — is  derived,  his  power  of  doing  anything  good  is  derived 
also,  and  Adam  in  Eden  was  no  more  competent,  in  himself  consider- 
ed, or  by  his  own  ability^  to  keep  the  law  of  the  Decalogue  than  the 
lowest  devil  of  the  pit.*     Consequently,  every  assumption  which  in- 

*  **  It  is  of  divine  order  that  naun  should  act  I'rom  rre**douit  since  to  act  Iroai  IrocOuui 
according  to  reason  is  to  net  ol  himself.  Nevertheles.-),  tbe:)e  two  faculties,  Fsbroom  and 
RcASON,  are  not  mau*8  own,  but  are  the  Lord^s  within  him ;  and  so  far  aa  he  is  man,  they 
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volves  the  opposite  view  is  founded  upon  a  central  fallacy  which 
"will  vitiate  the  whole  system  throughout.  The  idea  that  Christ's 
mediation  was  founded  on  the  demands  of  an  outward  law  which 
man  had  lost  the  power  to  fulfil,  is  inevitably  false,  becausje  he  never 
did  and  never  could  possess  such  a  power. 

How  then  was  man's  redemption  from  the  power  of  evil,  i.  e.  from 
the  power  of  hell,  to  be  effected,  and  what  was  the  precise  nature 
and  end  of  that  intervention  of  God  incarnate  which  is  everywhere 
held  forth  in  the  Scriptures  as  so  indispensable  to  the  compassing  of 
the  objects  of  the  Divine  beneficence  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  obviously  be  determined,  on  my  part,  by  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
foregoing  series  of  letters.  If  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  establishing 
my  main  position  in  regard  to  the  Divine  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
regard  to  the  absolute  identity  of  Jehovah  and  Jesus,  that  peculiar 
aspect  of  'the  doctrine  which  represents  the  atonement  as  a  satisfac- 
tion or  expiation  oflTered  by  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  to  the 
first,  the  virtue  of  which  was  especially  concentrated  in  the  death  of 
the  cross,  cannot  possibly  be  just.  The  fact  that  the  whole  Trinity 
is  to  be  recognized  in  the  one  person  of  the  Liord  the  Saviour,  for  ever 
bars  the  supposition  that  an  atoning  sacrifice  should  be  any  more 
required  to  be  offered  to  the  Father  than  to  the  Son.  As  their  nature 
and  personality  are  one  and  the  same,  the  moral  demands  made  by  the 
perfections  of  each  are  also  the  same.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  I  feel 
abundantly  authorized  to  say  what  the  end  of  the  Saviour's  mission 
was  not — that  it  was  not  to  make  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin — and 
the  statement  of  a  negative  often  helps  us  directly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  affirmative.  In  the  present  case  there  surely  cannot  be 
many  alternatives.  If  the  work  of  Christ  was  not  expiatory,  what  re- 
mains to  conclude  respecting  it  but  that  it  was  simply  salvatory? 
The  fact  that  in  Christ  was  not  merely  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  but 
the  whole  Trinity,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  the  one,  supreme, 
and  absolute  Jehovah,  clothed  with  humanity,  cannot  but  enforce 
upon  us  the  conclusion,  that  the  end  of  the  incarnation  was  in  some 
way  to  restore  us  back  to  that  saving  conjunction  with  Himself  from 
"which  we  had  so  rashly  torn  ourselves  away.  The  more  fully  we 
can  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  Christ  as  a  third  person  or  party 

arc  not  taken  away  from  him,  inasmuch  as  without  them  he  could  not  be  reformed ;  for 
he  could  not  do  the  worlc  of  repentance  ;  he  could  not  fight  against  evils,  and  af\erward8 
bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance.  Now  since  freedom  and  reason  ate  with  man 
from  the  Lord,  and  man  acts  from  them,  it  follows  that  he  does  not  act  of  himself,  but  a$ 
of  himself."— /)ocf.  of  Life  of  N.J.  101,  ^ 

•*  Man  cannot  think  any  thing,  or  will  any  thing  from  himself.  Every  thing  which  he 
thinks  and  wills,  flows  into  him  from  the  spiritual  world ;  good  and  truth  from  the  Lord 
through  heaven,  thus  through  the  angels  who  are  attendant  on  man,  and  thus  Into  man's 
thought  and  will.  Inhere  is  not  any  man,  spirit,  or  angel,  who  in  any  case  bath  life  from 
himself,  thus  neither  can  he  think  and  will  from  himself;  for  man's  life  consists  in  think- 
ing and  willing,  while  speaking  and  acting  is  the  life  thence  derived.  For  there  is  only 
one  life,  namely,  the  Lord's,  which  flows  in  into  all,  but  is  variously  received,  according 
to  the  quality  which  man  has  by  his  life  induced  upon  his  soul." — A.  C.  5846,  5847. 

**  The  case  with  man  as  to  liis  aflfections  and  as  to  his  thoughts,  is  this,  no  perfon 
whatsoever,  whether  man,  or  spirit,  or  angel,  can  will  and  think  from  himself,  but  only 
from  others ;  nor  can  these  others  will  and  think  from  themselves,  but  all  again  from 
others,  and  so  forth ;  and  thus  each  from  the  first  source  or  principle  of  lifiB  whioh  it  tlw 
Lord ;  that  which  1b  unconnected  doth  not  niMlJ*^A,  C  2886. 
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mediating  between  God  and  ns,  and  distinct  from  both,  so  much  tba 
more  nearly  shall  we  approximate  to  the  true  view  of  his  entire  re- 
demption or  salvation  work.  He  acts,  or  acted,  as  Mediator,  indeed,  bat 
then  the  mediatorial  function  pertained  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  Hu- 
man which  was  assumed,  and  not  the  Divine  which  assumed  it.  This 
Divine  we  are  evermore  to  regard  as  being  the  essential  Jehovah 
himself.  When  we  realize,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  other  Gk)d  in 
the  universe  than  He  who  is  to  be  recognized  in  Christ — no  Divine 
Father  beyond  or  out  of  the  Son — the  inference  would  seem  to  be 
irresistible  that  the  action  of  the  infinite  love  in  our  recovery  from  sin 
and  death  puts  itself  forth  irrespective  of  ^ny  propitiatory  measure 
designed  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  exercise.  It  will  not 
sufiice  to  reply  to  this,  that  the  whole  drift  of  the  apostolic  represen- 
tations, confirmed  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  typical  ritual  of  the 
Jews,  speak  continually  the  language  of  vicarious  oblation ;  for  the 
question  first  of  all  to  be  determined  is,  whether  Jesus  Christ  be 
intrinsically  Jehovah  God — the  point  which  I  have  been  laboring 
throughout.  If  he  be,  then  I  take  the  ground  without  hesitation  that 
the  sustaining  of  such  an  oflice  by  our  Lord  is  a  downright  impossi- 
bility, and,  consequently,  that  some  other  interpretation  must  be  pat 
upon  the  scriptural  language  in  which  it  is  spoken  of. 

G.  B. 
{To  he  continued,) 
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1.— Reviews  &  Essays.    By  E.  O.  Holland.    Boston:    Crosby   &  Nichols. 
1849.  12mo.  pp.  400. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  volume  of  miscellanies  recently  issued  from 
the  press.  The  following  are  the  subjects  it  treats  ;  (Reviews),  Con/ucittj,— 
Channing, — Natural  Theology,  (Essays),  Grenius, — Beauty, — Rising  of  Thought, 
— Vie  Infinite  Harmony, — Soirow, — The  Immortal  Life, — Human  Freedom, — /«• 
tiuy — Supremacy  of  Heart, — Life  an  Original  Power, — The  Old  and  the  New. 

The  character  and  aim  of  this  volume  are  clearly  enough  indicated  in  the 
following  extract  from  its  preface. 

**  The  leading  idea  which  characterizes  the  several  articles  here  published 
— the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true  glory  of 
Man — is  one  which  needs  to  be  brought  forward  in  clear  and  bold  statements 
into  the  literature  of  every  country,  and  into  the  practical  developments  of 
every  people.  Society  can  have  no  exalted  aims  any  farther  than  this  view  is 
realized.  It  should  be  seen  and  felt  .that  through  the  universe,  the  spiritual 
holds  dominion  over  the  material ;  that  the  latter  is  a  ministering  servant  to  the 
former.  God  is  first.  Material  worlds  are  second.  It  is  under  tins  aspect  that 
the  external  creation  always  strikes  us.  So,  in  all  things  touching  human  na- 
ture, the  soul  is  first ;  whilst  the  organism  and  all  material  possession  are  se- 
coni.    From  the  soul,  theTeioie^  ong^l  we  to  start  in  the  investigation  of  all 
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the  great  problems  of  huinaxi  interest.  God  and  Immortality  are  implied  and 
established  by  its  elements.  The  universe  is  its  vast  and  expansive  mirror. 
Freedom,  education,  indeed  all  great  and  generous  purposes,  are  to  draw  from 
this  principle  their  strength  and  nurture;  since  it  is  impossible  that  men 
should  be  borne  upward  in  their  great  conflicts  and  struggles,  by  any  agency 
higher  than  motives  of  transient  and  selfish  interest,  so  long  as  matenahsm  is 
their  practical  and  their  chief  philosophy." 

This  volume  is  evidently  a  book  of  the  present  age.  It  is  one  of  many  pro- 
ductions of  recent  years,  marked  by  a  far-reaching  thought;  and  wide  extend- 
ing charity.  These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  our 
age.  They  are  the  hopeful  signs  of  its  progress.  Our  literature  is  a  striking 
display  of  the  moral  eminence  of  the  present  age.  Our  appliances  of  steam  to 
mechanical  uses  and  to  locomotion,  and  our  Electric  Telegraph,  are  convinc- 
ing exhibitions  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  modem  mind  ;  but  it  possesses  a 
greatness  which  mere  machinery  is  inadequate  to  express — a  greatness  of  the^ 
moral  afiections.  The  supports  of  this  position  are  furnished  in  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  books  now  issuing  from  the  press.  It  will  scarcely*  be 
denied  that  the  literature  of  a  nation,  or  of  an  age^  is  the  adequate  representa- 
tive of  its  mind,  and  the  true  measure  of  its  greatness.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
this  principle,  what  should  we  say  of  the  present  age  as  compared  with  pre- 
ceding ages  *?  For  myself,  I  may  speak,  that  I  arise  from  the  comparison  with 
an  abiding  conviction  that  the  golden  age  of  Literature,  and  of  Humanity,  is 
still  in  the  future. 

Some,  I  am  aware,  regard  the  literature  of  antiquity  as  characterized  by  an 
excellence  which  modem  mind  may  indeed  imitate,  but  will  never  surpass. 
In  the  case  of  these  it  may  be  that  the  prophecy  works  its  fulfillment ;  for  they 
who  consent  to  be  imitators  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  fail  of  attaining  to 
the  perfections  of  their  ideal.  1  will  not  here  pause  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
mistaken  and  injurious  notion,  but  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
its  continuance  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  present  system  of  classical  studies;  a 
system  which  brings  the  literature  of  antiquity  to  bear  upon  the  susceptible 
mind  of  the  student  until  he  becomes  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  has  learned 
to  look  away  from  the  present  to  behold  genius,  taste,  perfection,  in  the  past. 
I  well  remember  how  worshipfuUy  I  and  my  classmates  were  accustomed  to 
regard  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  worthies .  How  we  seemed  to  behold  the 
very  divinity  of  genius  glariug  out  upon  us  from  the  half  understood  lines  of 
Virgil  and  Horace  and  Homer.  How  we  leamed  that  jurisprudence  was  ex- 
hausted by  Tribonian,  and  tha(  the  works  of  Varro,  had  they  been  preserved 
entire,  left  little  to  be  done  by  all  subsequent  philosophers  and  critics,  except 
to  study  their  pages! 

Ah!  what  a  mysterious  Providence  we  thought  it  that  so  many  sublime 
productions  of  genius  were  permitted  to  perish  in  the  general  wreck  of 
ancient  literature !  We  could  not  then  realize  that  this  wreck  was  a  God-send 
to  modern  ages. 

A  nation^s  literature,  we  have  remarked,  is  a  revelation  of  the  nation's  soul. 
Of  course  it  can  reveal  no  higher  order  of  greamess,  than  was  active  in  il« 
production.    Now,  a  pure  and  true  worship  is  the  central  light  of  the  toid. 
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Here  genins  kindles  her  glowing  fires,  and  true  greatness  exists  only  as  this 
exists.  What  was  there  then  in  the  false  and  impure  worship  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  to  draw  out  the  soul  in  its  diviuest  beauty,  and  to  unfold  iti 
highest  order  of  greatness  I  Why  then  shall  we  seek  the  greieit  men  of  geniot 
among  the  tombs  of  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  Ceramicus  ? 

I  sorrow  not  over  the  destruction  of  ancient  literature.  Wisely  did  Provi- 
dence ordain  that  destruction.  For  when  Jesus  introduced  his  religion  into 
the  world,  as  an  element  designed  to  pervade  universal  society,  and  to  ac- 
complish its  complete  reform,  surely  it  was  fitting  that  a  literature  begotten 
by  the  spirit  of  heathenism,  and  calculated  in  its  refiex  action  to  perpetuate  it, 
should  be  removed,  as  an  agency  whose  continuance  would  have  enchained 
the  human  mind,  and  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  Divine  Truth. 

The  literature  of  the  present,  represents  the  hnman  soul  as  Christianity  has 
endowed  it.  And  Christianity  has  breathed  its  spirit  upon  onr  literature.  Its 
characteristics  are  an  independent,  manly  thought;  an  all  embracing  love; 
anjd  a  constant  aim  at  utility.  Our  very  novels  exhibit  the  influences  of  tiie 
religion  of  Jesus;  and  those  are  now  most  popular  among  our  writers  of 
fiction  who  tinge  the  creations  of  their  imagination  with  the  mild  beauties  of 
a  Christian  spirit. 

The  reader  now  understands  in  what  sense  the  volume  under  notice  is  styled 
a  book  of  the  present  age.  Will  he  permit  me  to  urge  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  our  age  1  Will  our  clergy,' 
many  of  whom  are  conversant  with  the  literature  of  former  times,  but  almost 
strangers  to  our  own — allow  one  to  suggest  that  half  the  study  which  some  of 
them  have  expended  upon  the  past,  if  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  present, 
would  greatly  argument  their  usefulness  to  society.  I  mean  not  that  the  past 
be  neglected.  *' Despise  not  the  past,"  says  the  author  above  quoted,  "  it  is 
omnipresent;  it  is  all  around  us  in  its  fruits  and  influences ;  only  be  not  bound 
by  it ;  shake  off  its  errors  ;  and  by  the  illumination  of  its  truths,  go  on  to  future 
good ;  for  the  true  aim  of  the  past  is  not  to  check,  but  to  impel  our  progress." 

Become  acquainted  with  tlie  past  if  you  may ;  but  neglect  not  the  present. 
Give  it  your  sympathies.  Become  familiar  with  its  modes  of  thouglit,  feeling, 
and  action.  The  literature  of  the  past,  has  unquestionably,  many  excellencies, 
but  if  our  present  literature  contains  not  equal  excellence,  then  in  vain  has 
our  age  witnessed  the  unparalleled  activity  of  Gods  last  appointed  element  of 
human  reform. 

The  following  extract  from  the  volume  above  mentioned,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  some  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  our  age ;  and  will  sene 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  author's  style  of  thought  and  expression. 
It  is  taken  from  the  close  of  the  article  on  the  Infinite  Harmony. 

"  That  there  are  numberless  worlds,  our  eyes  see ;  that  our  vision  takes 
m  but  a  mite,  is  certain  ;  and  that  those  untold  millions  of  worlds  are  inhabit- 
ed by  intelligent  beings,  is  the  only  thought  worthy  of  faith  in  an  Infinite 
•Creator.  We  cannot  know  that  intelligent  beings  are  in  those  worlds:  but 
this  we  know,  that  nothing  but  intelligence  could  manage  and  take  care  of 
those  massive  and  beautiful  orbs;  that  nothing  but  intelligence  could  turn 
them  to  any  account*,  aud,  v;Ueiever  intelligence  acts,  there  must  be  an  in- 
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telligent  actor.  Sure  the  boundless  fields  of  immensity  are  not  a  cold  neg- 
lected waste.  If  the  chief  end  of  material  nature  is  to  develope  spiritual  life, 
as  we  discover  to  be  the  case  in  our  own  world,  we  must  infer  the  general 
existeuce  of  moral  intelligences  throughout  the  entire  empire  of  space.  That 
God  should  love  his  own  image  more  than  he  loves  huge  masses  of  matter,  is 
evident  from  the  excellence  of  His  nature ;  that  He  should  seek  to  multiply 
what  he  loves  throughout  the  universe,  is  the  safest  induction. 

"  Having  lifted  our  minds  to  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  we  will  now  re- 
turn to  the  two  ideas  of  harmony  already  laid  down — the  sameness  of  nature  and 
of  experience.  And  first,  the  sameness  of  nature.  The  chief  beings  of  every 
^xrorld  must  be  of  our  own  nature,  although  the  condition  of  that  nature  may 
be  higher  or  lower.  I  say  they  must  be  in  nature  the  same,  from  the  fact  that 
every  mind  in  the  universe  capable  of  reason  and  of  moral  law  is  of  the  same, 
family.  Truth  cannot  be  explored,  or  moral  law  obeyed,  on  Saturn,  any  more 
than  here,  without  the  rational  and  the  moral  nature.  The  chief  beings  of  every 
planet  must  have  material  bodies,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  their  world  ;  and 
unless  they  have  minds  of  an  order  kindred  with  the  powers  of  the  Creator, 
they  could  never  interpret  his  works,  nor  render  him  homage.  The  outward 
universe,  being  the  embodiment  of  Divine  thought  and  love,  is  a  true  display 
of  the  Eternal  Powers  ;  and  whoever  looks  at  nature  so  as  to  know  its  thought 
and  love,  proves  thereby  that  his  mind  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  Divine.  God 
is  tiie  infinite  condition  of  our  own  powers.  Otherwise  we  could  no  more 
interpret  the  Divine  Mind,  than  the  wild  animal  can  discern  the  attributes  of 
the  Human.  The  material  and  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe  are  unchange- 
ably the  same.  The  chief  beings,  therefore,  of  all  worlds  must  have  the  same 
nature,  in  order  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  same  moral  and  material  laws. 

'*That  there  is  to^a  great  extent — how  far  I  will  not  undertake  to  say — a  like- 
ness of  experience  between  the  chief  beings  of  all  worlds,  is  evident  from  the 
sameness  of  the  moral  and  the  material  laws.  Attraction  is  experienced  in  all 
otlier  worlds,  as  it  is  here ;  for  it  is  in  all  what  it  is  here.  This  power  is  uni- 
versal ;  and  here  is  one  fact  in  the  material  world  which  must  exist  equally 
iu  the  experience  of  all  the  moral  intelligences  occupying  the  boundless 
realms  of  nature,'  spread  out  for  their  use  cultivation  and  care.  Light  and 
heat  must  be  substantially  the  same.  The  universal  light  must  carry  to  all 
worlds  the  seven  primary  colors ;  for  they  all  exist  in  it.  Matter  and  mind, 
of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  must  everywhere  exhibit  similar  proper- 
ties ;  and  the  chief  beings  of  all  worlds,  being  themselves  matter  and  mind, 
must,  in  their  experience,  develope  the  wants  and  properties  of  these,  which 
are  fundamentally  the  same  throughout  immensity.  The  bodies  which  human 
minds  have  assumed  correspond  to  the  minds  they  embody.  The  one  is  the 
image  of  the  other.  From  the  adaptation  of  thing  to  thing  everywhere  maul* 
fest  HI  the  Creator's  work,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  mind  iu  all  worlds  as- 
sumes a  form  to,  and  expressive  of,  itself:  and,  from  the  sameness  of  powers 
ill  all  rational  and  moral  natures,  we  may  infer  the  resemblance  of  visible 
embodiments;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  forms  of  the  chief  beings  in  all  the  other 
worlds  bear  some  similitude  to  our  own.  Indeed,  the^  man  of  that  most 
beautiful  planet  Saturn,  embellished  by  the  environs  of  two  majestic  rings, 
and  illumined  by  the  lamps  of  seven  moons,  must  be  like  us^  erect  iu  stature,  or 
he  could  not  see  the  sublnnity  of  the  skies  above  him ;  he  could  not  well  study 
astronomy ;  for  the  prone  animals  are  not  constituted  to  look  upward,  but 
downwards  and  horizontally.    So  indeed  of  all  worlds. 

*'The  fact  that  the  universe  has  but  one  only  living  and  true  God,  throws  into 
the  mural  experience  of  the  chief  beings  of  all  worlds  one  common  element. 
The  God  of  your  being  is  the  God  of  all  beings.  His  attributes  are  the  same 
in  all  places.  Hence  all  true  revelations  throughout  the  universe  must  recal 
the  same  order  of  wisdom,  power,  and  love.  Hence  all  beings  must  experi- 
ence the  same  qualities  of  the  Divine  Nature.  I  ask,  is  not  this  the  greatest 
point  1  DoQs  it  not  lay  the  foundation  of  the  universal  concord  ?  For,  in  the 
great  hereafter,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mee:  a  mind,  I  care  not  where  trainedi 
though  infinitely  distaut  from  the  sphere  of  our  former  planet,  who  will  not 
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be  one  with  ns  in  this,  that  we  each  have  the  same  God — ^that  hearea 
has  revealed  to  us  both  the  same  supreme.  The  unity  of  €rod  implies  that  his 
various  manifesting  mediums  have  unity  also,  so  that,  through  the  infinite 
space,  the  roads  which  lead  to  the  Supreme  are  similar.  In  other  words, 
Crod  must  be  known  by  what  he  does,  by  his  own  works  and  language.  Nov, 
Uie  unity  of  the  actor  and  of  the  speaker  is  necessarily  impressed  on  the  ac-  ' 
tion  ancl  the  speech.  There  is  this  unity  to  all  the  acts  and  words  thlit  ever 
came  from  any  one — that,  sum  them  all  up,  not  even  omitting  the  contradic- 
tions, and  that  sum  is  the  full  revelation  of  him.  AH  the  parts  unite  to  tell  ns 
who  and  what  He  is.  But  the  field  of  man*s  doing  is  limited.  The  field  of 
the  Divine  action  is  unlimited :  it  is  equal  to  himself.  And  there  is  unity 
flowing  throughout  the  entire  doings  of  God,  so  that  the  whole  circle  of  hu 
works  and  utterance  tells  who,  and  what  He  is.  As  his  manifestations  include 
all  things,  and  as  there  is  unity  flowing  through  all  these,  is  it  not  safe  to  ear 
that  there  are  likeness  and  unity  in  the  experience  of  all  the  beings  of  the  dif- 
ferent worlds,  capable  of  coming  to  the  Divine  Mind  through  its  manifesta- 
tions ?  For  their  experience  must  accord  with  the  universe  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  means  through  which  the  Deity  is  revealed. 

"  I  would  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  apply  the  truth  already  gained.  We 
have  gone  over  the  evidence  which  yields  us  the  two  convictions,  that  the 
oowers  and  the  experience  of  all  moral  intelligences  are  kindred,  are  similar. 
Reciprocal  iufiueuces  and  sympathies  cannot  exist  without  these.  They  are  the 
necessary,  though  not  the  entire,  fountains  ^f  the  universal  concord  of  miudsi 
Behold  the  beautiful  lesson !  The  school  of  the  universe  is  so  airanged,  the 
universal  order  is  so  fixed,  that,  from  all  ends  of  the  vast  creation,  rational 
and  moral  beings  may  hereafter  meet  with  the  nower  of  mutual  love  and  sym- 
pathy. All  things  point  to  the  spiritual,  and  tlie  general  harmony  of  minds. 
Glorious  universe  I    Prophetic  Nature ! 

'^  One  more  element  in  the  grand  concord  of  souls  let  me  here  point  out  1 
mean  the  elective  afiinity  by  which  all  minds  and  hearts  recognize  those  of 
Uieir  own  Order.  The  astonishing  facility  and  accuracy  which  mari^  the 
operation  of  this  principle  in  human  society,  among  every  order  of  talent, 
taste,  genius,  disposition,  and  character,  arc  truly  remarkable.  By  this  elective 
affinity  we  are  drawn  to  some,  and  repelled  from  others.  By  it  we  would 
choose  our  society  and  friends.  Bui  there  are  obstacles  to  its  perfect  opera- 
tion here.  The  transient  affinities  of  local  and  selfish  interests  do  it  violence. 
But  it  is  a  perfect  law.  In  the  free  future  these  obstructions  will  be  removed; 
and  under  its  perfect  and  universal  action  society  will  form  itself.  Every  de- 
gree of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  every  shade  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
will  so  control  its  action,  that  society  will  fall  into  the  most  harmonious  re- 
lations possible.  The  law  which  furms  the  crystal  is  not  more  infallible  than 
this  elective  affinity,  which,  cleared  of  obstructions,  shall  form  society  into 
concordant  relations  and  parts. 

*'Thus  dawns  upon  us  the  Infinite  Harmony.  It  flows  through  the  ages,  and 
ranges  through  all  time  and  space.  It  pervades  the  infinite  divisions  of  na- 
ture, and  ascends  as  a  silent  hymn  from  all  the  changes  and  facts  of  life. 
Justice  works  in  order.  It  has  an  infinite  range.  Wisdom  works  out  nothing 
but  harmony.  It  holds  empire  over  a  boundless  sweep  of  Providence.  God 
is  one.  Hence  the  universe  is  the  infinitely  divided  harmony.  God  is  Love. 
This  is  the  great  fact  ;  for  love  is  the  hannonizer  of  discords,  the  great  foun- 
tain of  union  and  peace.  The  infinite  harmony  of  God,  nature  and  time,  is 
laid  in  the  human  consciousness:  otherwise  the  soul  could  not  know  it  when 
revealed ;  otherwise  the  soul  is  not  descended  from  God.  Rejoice  that  such  a 
nature  is  yours.  Kejoice  that  such  a  universe  surrounds  you.  Rejoice  in  Him 
whose  unseen  hand  so  moves  upon  the  harp  of  time,  as  to  bring  music  from 
all  its  trembling  strings.  Trust  deeply  in  Him.  He  is  the  harmonic  worker. 
Gain  the  spirit  of  all  things— the  Spirit  of  God.  Be  within  yourselves  the  har- 
monious fountain.  Make  the  universe  your  song,  and  the  endless  time  your 
solemu  anthem.    Be  one,  and  your  concords  are  eternal." 
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It  will  interest  the  readers  of  the  "  Repository"  to  learn  that  the  author  of 
the  ^'  Reviews  and  Essay^^  is  a  minister  in  the  religious  body  styled  ^^  ChrMan^^^ 
a  denomination  whose  preachers  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  number 
several  hundreds;  and  whose  adherents,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  are  com- 
puted at  hundreds  of  thousands.  -In  several  of  the  important  points  of  faith 
and  life,  this  denomination,  and  the  "  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  are  at 
one.  The  basis  of  religious  association  among  the  *^  Christians'*^  is  not  a  code 
of  speculations^  but  the  active  principles  of  Christian  love  and  life.  We  are 
freemen  of  the  universe.  We  permit  no  ecclesiastical  body  to  prescribe  to 
us  what  we  mus(  believe  or  do.  Each  of  us  for  himself,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  light  which  €rod  may  give  to  Atm,  determines  what  is 
truth,  what  is  duty.  Love  we  regard  as  the  esse  of  religion ;  hence  we  esteem 
the  good  of  ail  sects,  and  of  all  worlds,  as  equal  members  of  our  Lord^s  great, 
undivided  family.  In  the  advocacy  of  these  principles  we  are  happy  in  re- 
cognizing many  fellow-laborers  among  our  brethren  of  the  "  New  Church." 

We  bid  them  God  speed  in  the  holy  labor.  And  we  unceasingly  desire  thf  t 
the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Love  may  be  more  and  more  multiplied  to  us,  and  to 
the  whole  family  of  God,  for  evei^ 

Peapack,  N.  /.,  Nov.  1849.  A.  C. 

2.r-0N  THE  Character  and  Works  or  Christ.    By  William  B.  Hatden.    Bos- 
ton :  Otis  Clapp.    12mo.  pp.  83. 

This  work  is  a  review  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  "  God  in  Christ,"  and  is,  in  brief  but 
pithy  terms,  dedicated  to  that  gentleman,  by  whom  we  understand  it  is  re- 
garded  as  by  far  the  ablest  critique  that  has  appeared  on  his  far-famed  and 
much-controverted  volume.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Hayden  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  first  an  Introduction,  while  the  second  and  third  are  devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  The  entire  work  is  written  with  great 
force  of  conception  and  felicity  of  style,  and  a  very  engaging  and  amiable 
spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole.  Mr.  H.  is  extremely  happy  on  the  score 
of  luminous  statement,  and  he  evidently  inclines  to  rely  more  on  tlie  distinct 
affirmative  putting  of  the  true  doctrine  in  all  cases,  than  on  the  formal  or  logi- 
cal refutation  of  the  false.  As  a  specimen  of  this  peculiar  trait  of  Mr.  H.'s  wri- 
ting, we  cite  the  following : — 

*^  Taking  our  stand  upon  the  merely  human  side  of  the  subject,  it  shall  be 
our  present  purpose  to  view  some  of  its  aspects  simply  in  the  light  of  the 
evangelic  narratives.  The  man,  Christ  Jesus,  is  there  represented  as  enterhig 
upon  his  existence  under  a  parentage  half  divine,  half  human.  With  our 
eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  this  fact,  let  us  consider  the  normal  consequences 
likely  to  flow  from  such  a  development.  There  can^Ve  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  such  a  being  would  constitute  one  simple  unitary  personality; 
for  every  human  being  has  a  similar  dualistic  derivation.  And  the  specific 
traits  of  character — moral,  intellectual,  propensive — inherited  from  each  pa- 
rent, are  often  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  mdividual  himself,  and  by  others; 
and  the  distinction  always  exists,  though  often  too  occult  for  observation. 
The  child  Jesus,  then,  would  inherit  two  classes  of  psychological  qualities : 
the  one  class,  derived  from  the  mother  along  with  the  material  body,  would 
partake  of  the  depraved  appetites,  affections,  and  other  finite  attributes  of  our  * 
common  fallen  human  nature ;  so  that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  la  ' 
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his  person  for  the  predication  of  such  language  as  is  used  in  Scripture,  impIyiDg 
a  simple  human  character  in  him.  The  other  class  of  qualities  would  be  de- 
rived from,  or  would  consist  in,  the  indwelling  in  him  of  so  much  of  the  DiTine 
nature  as  would  normally  enter  into  his  personality  on  account  of  his  divine 
paternity.  This  latter  class  would  furnish  the  grounds  for  those  passages  of 
Scripture  where  a  divine  nature  is  ascribed  to  him.  Both  modes  of  expression 
would  be  true,  and  it  would  require  both  modes  to  set  forth  the  whole  truth. 
We  do  not  know  why  the  organic  conjunction  of  the  two  sets  of  psychical 
qualities  should  be  conceived  to  be  destructive  of  the  unit  of  consciousness, 
in  this  case,  any  more  than  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  ord'mary  human 
subject.  If  any  one  should  feel  difficulty  at  this  point,  ^e  can  only  say,  con- 
sider it  profoundly,  and  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  deliber|itions. 

"There  would  be  a  distinct  consciousness,  undoubtedly,  of  two  diverse 
kinds  of  emotions  and  other  mental  affections,  and  as  distinct  an  attribution  of 
these  to  their  respective  origins.  And  the  two  kinds  of  states  of  consciousness 
which  would  hence  arise,  as  the  one  or  the  other  kind  should  for  the  time 
predominate,  may  justly  be  taken  to  solve  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
two  kinds  of  language  which  we  so  often  find  t^e  Saviour  uttering  in  regard 
to  himself ;  namely,  that  in  which  he  prays  to  the  Father,  speaks  of  him  as  of 
a  higher  power,  or  of  himself  as  subject,  or  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  other  ap- 
parently numan  language ;  and  that  other  mode  of  expression,  in  which  he 
unhesitatingly  assumes  eternity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  the  other 
confessedly  divine  attributes,  to  himself. 

"It  need  not  detain  us  to  inquire  what  particular  portion  of  the  soul  every 
ordinary  individual  is  derived  from  the  fattier,  or  which  from  the  mother,  or 
whether  there  be  any  fixed  determinate  proportion  between  them.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose,  and  which  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  there  is 
a  mingling  of  the  two  classes  of  qualities,  in  some  proportion,  in  every  human 
being.  That  the  phenomena  of  the  generative  transmission  of  mental  quali- 
ties are  evolved  under  the  mle  of  some  permanent  laws,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  who  are  likely  to  follow  us  in  this  inquiry ;  whether  those  laws,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  can  be  ascertained,  is  another  question. 

"  In  tlie  case  before  us,  it  is  certain  that  the  more  external  portion,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  nature,  the  bodily  appetites  and  pronensities,  and  the  lower  or 
sensational  department  of  his  understanding,  would  be  derived  from  the  mo- 
ther,— they  could  not  have  been  from  the  divine  nature.  Now,  in  view  of 
these  circumstances,  what  will  normally  take  place  in  the  unfolding  life  of 
such  a  character  1  The  body  will  grow  in  stature,  like  other  human  bodies, 
for  that  is  wholly  human,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  space  and  nutrition.  The 
intellectual  faculties,  so  far  as  human  will  grow — that  is,  expand  in  power  ; 
the  divine,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  grow,  they  can  only  be  developed — that 
is,  brought  forth  to  view.  Would  such  a  mind  be  subject  to  any  errors  1  No; 
for  whatever  false  impressions  the  sensuous  perceptions  might  introduce  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  understanding,  the  Divine  Intelligence  within  would  im- 
mediately correct  and  expel.  So  that  whatever  should  become,  so  to  speak, 
the  furniture  of  its  chambers,  would  be  wholly  divine,  not  human.  Could  such 
a  person  suffer  temptation  1  Yes;  for  he  has  all  the  desires,  appetites,  artd  af- 
fections which  are  the  subjects  or  channels  of  temptation;  and  the  objects 
which  gratify  them  would  be  constantly  presented  to  him.  Could  he  yield  to 
temptation  ?  No;  the  divine  nature  within  him  could  not  suffer  him  to  yield, 
for  it  would  correct  a  wrong  impulse  at  its  rising.  If  every  wrong  impulse 
were  repressed  and  mortified  at  the  moment  of  its  inception,  the  depraved  ap- 
petite or  propensity  in  which  it  originated  would  gradually  die  ;  and  thus 
would  perish  and  be  dissipated  one  of  the  human  constituents  ;  and  if  that 
which  was  human  perished,  that  which  was  divine  would  fill  its  place.  If  one 
human  appetite,  by  constant  resistance,  were  thus  to  be  slain,  and  a  divine 
principle  of  life  inliised  in  its  stead,  then  all  the  human  appetites,  desires,  pro« 
pensiiies,  qualities,  and  faculties  would,  in  succession,  disappear,  and  iheir 
offices  would  be  filled  with  divine  tenants. 
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"  It  is  impossible  that  this  process  should  not  go  on  so  long  as  Jesns  should 
remain  iipoa  the  earth.  For  temptations  must  continue  to  oe  offered  to  his 
desires  so  long  as  those  desires  remained  unextinguished  in  him,  and  so  long 
as  he  was  in  a  world  where  temptations  are.  And  it  is  just  as  certain  that  he 
'will  not  yield  to  them.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  if  an  evil  propensity  be  not 
gratified,  but  mortified,  it  will  gradually  die  out,  and  the  life  which  is  in  its 
place  will  become  purified.  As  it  is  impossible  that  this  process  should  not 
continue  to  go  on,  so  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  culminate  in  any  but  one 
end  ;  namely,  the  final  extinction  of  the  human  nature  in  its  totality,  and  the 
consequent  superinduction  of  a  divine  nature  in  its  stead.  Thus,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Son  of  Mary  should  progressively  die,  in  order  that  the  Son 
of  God  might  be  seen  by  us  the  more  distinctly  to  live  ;  and  the  fulness  of  the 
meaning  of  this  mission  consists  not  merely  in  what  he  was,  as  the  Son  of  Mary, 
divinely  conceived,  but  in  what  he  became,  through  the  processes  of  an  organi- 
cally divine  life.  Thus  he  bridged  over  that  otherwise  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  from  the  Absolute  to  the  Relative,  opening 
up  through  his  own  person  a  way  of  communication — becoming  Mediator — 
between  man  and  God.  For  he  was  God,  and  became  man ;  not  a  merely 
natural  man,  or  material  man,  as  indicated  at  first  by  his  maternal  parentage, 
but  a  Divine  Man, — that  is,  again.  Infinite  Man  manifesting  within  the  field  of 
finite  conception  the  express  form  and  image  of  God,  offering  Himself  as  the 

Eerpetual  object  of  our  worship,  not  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  which  now  he  is  not, 
ut  as  the  Son  of  God  ]  and  if  as* the  Son  of  God,  then  as  God  himself, — for 
God  cannot  be  divided. 

'^  Thus,  Father  and  Son  are  not  two  disjoined  personalities ;  but  the  name 
Son  is  given  to  that  humanitary  garment  with  which  the  Divine  Being  wrap- 
ped Himself  about,  that  He  mi^ht  descend  and  render  Himself  visible  to  our 
race )  and  the  name  Father  is  given  to  the  indwelling  Essential  Divinity  so  en- 
wrapped. Hence,  as  the  natural  human  medium  in  which  he  was  enveloped 
fell  off,  so  to  speak,  piece  by  piece,  and  was  put  away,  the  divine  soul  or  Es- 
sence, which  was  within,  shone  forth  more  conspicuously  to  view,  and  the 
Divine  Human  form  became  apparent.  The  maternal  elements  were  opaque ; 
the  divine  translucent.  Follow  him  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  you 
shall  see.  The  account  of  this  event  has  been  read  in  the  church  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Some,  when  they  read  it,  will  suppose  there  was  a 
momentary  change  wrought  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  the  spirits 
of  some,  long  departed,  were  instantaneously  summoned  to  attend  him  ;  others, 
when  they  read,  will  suppose  that  this  glorified  state  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
presence  of  the  spirits  with  him,  was  more  permanent,  and  that  the  moment-' 
ary  change  wrought  was  in  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  apostles  them-* 
selves."— Pp.  32-36. 

This  is  clearly  and  strongly  enounced,  although  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  our  Lord's  mind  was '*  subject  to  any  errors,"  requires  some  slight 
qualification.  The  hereditary  maternal  principle,  as  it  was  liable  to  evil,  so 
was  it' also  to  the  false,  and  we  are  expressly  informed  that  the  Lord  was,  in 
childhood,  in  the  appearances  of  truth,  which,  however,  were  dispelled  by  the 
celestial  influx  as  he  advanced  in  the  process  of  glorification.  But  some  de- 
gree of  error  may  properly  be  predicated  of  a  state  in  which  appearances  prevail. 
Mr.  H.  speaks  of  the  Lord's  intellectual  faculties  *'  so  far  as  human,"  and  of 
their  -'  growing,-'  and  the  inference  would  seem  to  be  fair  that  this  growth,  in 
the  early  periods,  at  least,  of  the  Lord's  earthly  life,  would  consist  in  emergence 
from  apparent  to  genuine  truths.  On  this  head  the  portion  of  the  Arcana  ex- 
tending from  No.  1660  to  1680  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 

Mr.  H.  is  evidently  very  desirous  to  find  as  few  points  as  possible  of  disseat- 
from  Dr.  B.,  and  construes  the  doubtful  positions  in  bonam  partem  wherever  1m 
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can.  We  are  for  ourselves,  we  fear,  somewhat  less  charitably  given  in  respect 
to  a  vein  of  speculation  which  soars  away,  indeed,  by  fits,  from  the  aik  of  or- 
thodoxy into  new  regions,  but  is  every  now  and  then  returning  with  the  olive 
twig  of  peace,  as  if  awfully  fearful  of  a  rupture.  On  a  more  careful  poudering 
of  Dr.  B.'s  theories,  we  see  less  and  less  of  a  distinct  perception  of  the  real  con- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  person,  and  more  and  more  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
self-intelligence,  which  forbid  the  hope  of  his  ever  being  persuaded  to  have  re- 
course to  the  higher  sources  of  light  that  are  now  inviting  the  study  of  all 
reflecting  minds.  He  has  much  indeed  to  say  of  the  Incarnation,  but  it  is  the 
incarnation  of  a  something  in  the  Divine  nature  which,  although  he  terms  it  the 
Logos,  or  Word,  yet  whether  it  is,  in  his  mind,  the  true  Logos,  identical  with 
the  Divine  Wisdom  or  Truth,  or  merely  some  mystic  faculty  or  power,  is  to  ut 
extremely  doubtful.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  ^'  creative  imagination"  of  God,  i 
"  generative  power  of  form,"  and  bestows  upon  it  other  transcendental  epithets, 
which  convey  to  the  mind  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  his  meaning.  Were  the 
question  distinctly  put  to  Dr.  B.,  whether  he  held  that  the  absolute  Jehovah, 
the  one  living  and  true  God,  was  actually  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  so 
that  no  other  God  was  to  be  recognized  in  the  universe,  than  the  Jehovah  re- 
sident in  the  Son  of  Mary,  we  presume  that  he  would  demur  at  once.  We 
infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  he  explicitly  holds  doctrines  in  direct  an- 
tagonism with  it,  as,  for  instance,  an  objective  atonement  and  justification 
by  faith  alone.  But  on  all  these  points  we  are  willing  to  hope  the  best  from 
the  fruits  of  maturer  reflection. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  person"  we  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  H. 
adopting  a  decided  tone. 

"  A  reference  to  a  single  point  more  will  complete  this  portion  of  our  re- 
marks. On  page  174,  the  author  proceeds :  *  Neither  is  it  any  so  great  wis- 
dom, as  many  theoio^iaus  appear  to  fancy,  to  object  to  the  word  person;  for, 
if  any  thing  is  clear,  ic  is,  that  the  Three  of  Scripture  do  not  appear  under 
the  grammatic  forms  which  are  appropriate  to  person — I,  Thou,  He,  We,  They ; 
and,  if  it-be  so,  I  really  do  not  perceive  the  very  great  license  taken  by  our 
thQoU)^y  when  they  are  called  three  persons.* 

"  This,  we  conceive,  is  rather  singular  language  to  occur  in  the  same  sermon 
which  has  discoursed  so  eloquently  of  the  difficulties  and  confusion  which  the 
doctrine  of  Three  Persons  has  introduced.  It  is  true,  the  author  has  thrown 
out  the  following  sentence  as  a  constructive  guard  :  *  There  certainly  can  be 
no  harm  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  mere  terms  of  convenience,  il  we  are 
careful  not  to  derive  our  doctrine  from  them.'  Precisely  so  ;  and  if  our  theolo- 
gical language  was  never  used  by  any  but  such  as  are  as  fully  aware  of  all  the 
philosophies  of  language  as  Dr.  B.,  the  danger  would  be  slight.  But  what  he 
says  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  do,  is  exactly  what  '  our  theology*  has 
taken  most  pains  to  accomplish,  namely,  to  derive  its  doctrine  from  these 
'terms  of  convenience.'  And  for  tliis  reason  we  would  strenuously  object  to 
tlie  use  of  the  word  person  in  this  connection.  The  general  mind  is  always 
very  much  under  the  sway  and  influence  of  words,  and  therefore  the  words 
of  vital  moment,  those  of  our  theological  science,  should  be  carefully  chosen. 
And  it  often  becomes  necpssary,  for  a  time,  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  use  of 

E articular  expressions,  especially  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  great  abuses 
ave  grovt^n  up  under  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  definition  of  the 
word  person,  when  first  introduced  into  theological  language,  it  is  now  clear 
that  it  .has  become  associated  in  the  English  mind  with  *the  idea  of  an  es- 
sential, incommunicable  monad,  bounded  by  consciousness,  and  vitalized  by 
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self-active  will.*  It  is  the  name  of  the  most  fundamental  conception  of 
being  the  mind  is  capable  of  forming ;  and  the  persistent  retention  of  it,  to  in- 
dicate the  distinctions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  existing  in  the  in- 
terior nature  of  the  Diyine  Being,  can  eventuate  in  nothing  else  than  an  ideal 
introduction  of  three  Gods  into  the  universe,  instead  of  one ;  which  is,  by 
whatever  name  we  may  call  it,  the  commencement  of  Polytheism,  strange  as 
that  word  may  now  sound  in  our  ears.  According  to  Dr.  B.'s  statement  of 
one  extreme  phase  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  tlie  reign  of  Polytheism  has 
already  confessedly  begun ;  the  Unity  of  the  three  being  really  denied,  and 
their  unanimity  only,  asserted.  The  *  license'  which  *  our  theofofiy'  takes  in 
this  respect  is  that  of  erecting  the  mere  appearance  of  a  thing  into  an  abso- 
lute truih.  By  this  procedure,  it  places  itself  in  precisely  the  same  category 
that  we  should  fall  mto  were  we  to  attempt  to  construct  a  science  of  chemis- 
try by  a  classification  of  substances  according  to  their  external  form,  density, 
and  color,  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  a  qualitative  analysis ;  or  should  at- 
tempt to  build  our  science  of  astronomy  out  of  the  stellar  and  solar  phenomena 
merely  as  they  meet  the  daily  senses.    Therefore  is  much  of  *  our*  scientific 

•  theology,'  even  in  this  *  enlightened  age,'  still  floundering  on  amid  a  darkness 
and  contusion,  and  at  a  distance  from  genuine  truth^  as  great  as  our  science 
of  astronomy  would  be  if  its  teachers  were  still  insisting  on  a  flat  and  fixed 
earth,  surrounded  by  obedient  and  subservient  heavenly  bodies.  God  grant 
that  we  may  ere  long  be  blessed  with  some  spiritual  teiescopoi  to  catry  our 
vision  beyond  the  clouds  and  fogs  of  our  subieotive  atmosphere ! 

*^  We  would,  therefore,  by  all  means  drop  the  word  person  out  of  its  present 
theologic  use,  and  in  its  stead  adopt  any  other  term  you  like,  suitable  to  ex- 
press the  distinction  contemplated.  And  we  venture  to  predict  that,  so  long 
as  this  word  is  so  used,  just  so  long  shall  we  have  contradiction,  confusion, 
error,  darkness,— not  light.  The  longer  it  is  continued,  the  more  lamentable 
will  be  the  results.  And  if  it  is  consistently  adhered  to,  and  carried  out  in 
thought,  as  by  that  class  of  tritheocratic  Trinitarians  referred  to  by  Dr.  B.,  the 
body  so  adhering  will  unwittingly  stultify  its  powers  of  perception,  and  will 
gradually,  though  it  may  be  at  first  imperceptible,  slide  behind  the  thought  of 
the  race,  and  at  last  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Romanism  and  the  other 
senile  superstitions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  willing  to  dispense  with  this 
use  of  the  word,  we  shall  then  have  removed  the  greatest  obstacle  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  consistently  acknowledging  the  unity  of  God  as  one 
Person  j  and  in  faith  may  look  forward  'to  the  more  speedy  incoming  of  that 
better  day  foretold  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  :  » In  that  day,  the  Lord  shall  be 
One,  and  His  name  One;'  and  again  referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  re- 
markable passage  in  1  Corinthians  xv.  28,  *  And  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all 
things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  We  are  aware  that  this  latter 
passage  has  been  commonly  interpreted  as  referring  to  some  change  hereafter 
to  take  place  in  the  present  relations  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  which 
in  fact  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  real,  and  even  essential  modification  of 
the  interior  nature  of  God  himself.  And  with  this  construction  Dr.  B.  seems 
inclined  in  part  to  fall  in,  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  reject  it.  But  we  regard  it  as 
a  view  singularly  literal  and  unsatisfactory.  A.  little  reflection,  we  think,  will 
lead  many  to  perceive  that  no  such  change  is  ever  going  to  occur  in  Him  who 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever — the  unchangeable !  That,  on  the 
contrary,  the  change  spoken  of  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  and  refers  to  a  time  when  the  Lord's  people,  having  come 
to  know  Him  better,  will  apprehend  Him  more  truly  ;  will  come  to  see  Him  as 
He  actually  is — the  ever-living  and  true  God,  all  in  all :  when  they  shall  clear- 
ly perceive,  what  the  Scriptures,  in  their  genuine  sense,  have  always  been 
striving  to  teach,  that  Father  and  Son  are  not  tvfo  but  one  Lord ;  one  in  Person 
as  well  as  in  Essence.  The  Son  will  then  be  seen  to  fade  into  the  being  of 
the  Father,  and  to  make  one  with  it ;  according  ro  the  Lord's  words  to  Phillip, 

*  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.'  In  regard  to  the  expressiooi 
'  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,*  we  would  ask  what  is 
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usually  understood  by  being  subdued  unto  Christ.  Does  it  not  refer  to  the 
subjugation  of  our  sinful  desires  and  affections  to  his  law,  and  our  consequent 
purification  and  sanctificaiion  1  What  else,  then,  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  than  that,  when  the  church  shall  become  as  thoroughly  subdued  in 
heart  to  her  divine  Master  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  as  she  is  commanded  to  be- 
come, the  scales  will  drop  from  her  eyes,  and  she  will  behold  her  glorified 
Lord  stand  before  her  in  His  true  character;  as  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
Infinite  ever  to  be  accorded  to  men  or  angels,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
world  to  come  T" — Pp.  44-47. 

This  and  the  other  specimens  given  from  Mr.  H.'s  pamphlet,  are  abundantly 
suflicient  to  warrant  the  highly  favorable  judgment  we  have  pronounced  upon 
it ;  and  if  npyihing  farther  were  wanted  on  that  score,  it  is  furnished  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  tlie  Essay  on  Atonement,  which,  brief  as  it  is,  em- 
bodies matter  sufiicient  to  confute  whole  tomes  of  the  antiquated  theology. 
He  is  propounding  the  subjective  in  Opposition  to  Dr.  B.'s  objective  or  apparent 
view  of  atonement. 

"  We  are  aware  that  many  will  regard  this  Subjective  or  Actual  view  as  set- 
ting forth  Christ  merely  as  an  instructor,  and  an  exemplar — a  character  exhi- 
bited for  us  t^  copy ;  and  it  will  be  asked  by  some, '  What  has  Christ  really 
done  then  for  his  people  ?  What  satisfaction  has  he  made  to  a  broken  law, 
and  to  the  injured  justice  of  Jehovah  V  ^  Has  he  opened  to  the  despairing  sin- 
ner a  way  of  pardon  V  To  this  we  reply,  first,  that  there  was  no  satisfaction 
required  in  the  case.  The  law  had  always  vindicated  itself  in  that  it  had  al- 
ways punished  the  guilty,  which  is  the  only  satisfaction  ever  required  by  any 
law ;  and  it  continues  to  punish  the  guilty  still — those  who  remain  guilty. 
The  coming  of  Christ  did  not,  and  could  not,  make  any  difference  in  this  re- 
spect. In  reg:ard  to  the  *  injured  justice  of  Jehovah,'  the  same  remark  applies. 
The  justice  of  Jehovah  has  never  been  injured,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
never  could  have  been ;  if  it  could,  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  infinite  and  di- 
vine. Justice  can  never  require  anything  more  than  that  the  penalty  attached 
to  the  infringement  of  a  law  should  always  follow  such  infringement ;  and  that 
penalty  always  had  followed,  and  still  continues  to  follow  such  infringement. 
•But,'  it  is  asked,  '  what  becomes  then  of  the  sinner's  pardon  *?'  We  reply,  sin- 
ners are  not  pardoned,  only  so  far  as  they  cease  to  be  sinners,  and  become 
righteous.  The  only  pardon  which  is  ever  promised,  is  bfl:ered  on  condition 
that  sin  be  repented  of  and  forsaken,  and  on  no  other.  Now,  on  these  condi- 
tions, sin  always  had  been  forgiven,  and  always  would  have  been  forgiven, 
whether  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  flesh  or  not.  No,  my  friends.  The  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  was  not  how  God  could  forgive  sinful  men  and  remain  just, 
but  how  sinful  men  could  become  righteous.  The  law  required  the  righteous- 
ness of  man.  Man,  through  the  abuse  of  his  freedom,  had  lost,  morally,  the 
power  of  becoming  so.  The  object  of  Christ's  mission  was  the  removal  of  im- 
pediments which  stood  in  the  way  of  man's  righteousness,  by  the  placing  be- 
lore  him  of  the  proper  inducements,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  impartation  to 
him  of  a  moral  power  in  the  second.  That  a  fresh  and  remarkable  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  out  upon  the  soul  of  man,  in  consequence  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  is  evident  from  the  words,  *  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  yet  given,  in  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.' 

^*Thus,  what  man  required  was  not  that  forgiveness  should  be  imputed  to 
him  in  an  external,  forensic  manner,  but  that  he  might  be  cured,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  sin  might  be  remitted  in  liim,  by  a  removal  of  the  causes  which 
produced  those  consequences.  None  of  the  consequences  of  sin  are  remitted 
to  men  who  continue  in  that  sin,  no  matter  what  their  nrofessiolis  or  expe- 
riences may  be.  The  law  still  continues  to  exert  itself  in  full  force,  and  no  jot 
or  tittle  of  it  has  been  abated.  It  has  even  been  made  more  strict  and  rigidly 
exacting,  in  that  more  light  has  been  imparted.  Once  more  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  •  satisfaction :'  If  a  man,  through  carelessness  or  any  other  causOi 
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had  violated  in  his  own  body  the  law  in  relation  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  and, 
while  just  falling  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  had  been  suddenly  rescued,  it 
would  he  as  necessary,  in  this  case,  that  the  broken  law  of  gravitation  should 
be  pro])itiated,  and  a  victim  thrown  over  instead,  that  it  might  receive  satisfac- 
tion, as  it  is  that  a  broken  moral  law  should  be  thus  satisfied,  after  its  require- 
ments have  ceased  to  be  broken.  Christ's  work  was  the  rescue  of  his  people 
from  their  sins.  The  best  *  satisfaction'  we  can  render  to  any  law  of  God  is  to 
live  in  obedience  to  it." — Pp.  55-57. 

This  is  a  dogmatic  statement  too  positive  to  be  passed  by  in  silence  by  our 
opponents.  Is  it  true  or  false  ?  If  true,  it  demands  assent;  if  false,  refuta- 
tion.    Let  the  verdict  go  forth. 

Should  it  now  be  asked  whether  we  have  any  abatements  to  make  from  the 
general  tone  of  approval — of  high  approval — in  which  we  feel  moved  to  speak 
of  this  pamphlet,  we  should  reply,  perhaps,  with  hesitation,  that  we  have 
some  secret  misgivings  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  course  which  Mr.  H.  has 
adopted  of  presenting  the  views  of  the  New  Church  on  these  transcendently 
important  subjects,  without  any  distinct  acknotcledgment  of  the  source  from 
which  they  are  derived.  We  are  well  assured,  indeed,  that  Mr.  H.  would 
make  not  the  least  reserve  on  this  head  were  he  formally  appealed  to  either 
in  private  or  in  public.  But  his  deliberate  conviction  seems  to  be,  that  in 
dealing  with  the  reflective  mind  of  the  age,  it  is  better  to  wave  the  explicit 
reference  of  our  doctrines  to  Swedenborg  or  the  New  Church,  and  to  propound 
them  as  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  on  their  own  evidence  and  authority,  as 
accordant  with  right  reason  and  with  revelation  soundly  interpreted.  That  such 
is  their  character  we,  of  course,  have  no  question.  But  we  do  question  the 
policy  of  slurring  over  the  source  from  which  the  triumphant  arguments 
are  derived  that  have  enabled  Mr.  U.  to  confound  the  fallacies  of  a  false 
theology.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ensuing  passage  from  the  pamphlet  before 
us. 

*'  We  take  it  to  bfe  the  express  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  in  so  plain  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  be  controverted,  and  retain  the  record  ni  any  authority,  that  the 
parentage  of  Jesus  Christ  was  half  divine,  half  human;  consequently,  that 
thefe  existed  in  his  person,  from  the  first,  two  organic,  living  forces,  actius^  in 
opposite  directions,— the  one,  humanly  derived,  acting  towards  evil ;  the  other, 
divinely  derived,  acting  towards  good.  As  it  is  the  very  nature  of  life  to  act, 
it  was  impossible  that  action  and  reaction  should  not  go  on  between  them  ; 
and  it  was  just  as  impossible,  in  this  case,  that  the  good  should  not  conquer 
in  every  instance,  and  that  it  should  not  finally  obtain  a  complete  triumph. 
And  a  complete  triumph  certainly,  could  not  be  anything  else  tnan  an  entire 
expulsion  of  the  human  by  the  Divine.  We  respectfully  submit,  then,  whether 
it  be  possible  to  maintain  that  any  other  process  eould  take  place  in  a  person 
thus  constituted ;  and  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  such  a  character  to 
remain  stationary,  and  pass  out  of  the  world  the  same  as  he  entered  it. 

'•  We  are  the  more  particular  in  urging  this  point,  because  we  think  that 
many  of  the  supposed  difficulties  which  encumber  this  subject  arise  from  the 
fact  that  Christ  has  usually  been  regarded  as  carrying  with  him  the  character 
of  son  of  Mary,  even  after  his  ascension,  and  hence  his  humanity  is  looked 
upon  as  the  same  in  kind  with  the  humanity  of  anv  ordinary  individual. 
Whereas,  the  Humanity  in  which  the  Lord  arose,  was  His  own  glorified  form, 
with  no  remnant  of  the  maternal  nature  in  it.  Thus  it  was  and  is  a  Divine 
Humanity,  differing  as  much  from  our  own  finite,  or  human  humanity,  a3  Go^ 
differs  from  man.     And  this  divine  life,  thus  lived  *  into  the  biographical  hi 
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tory  of  the  race,*  became,  and  remains,  the  rnfinite  type  of  the  process,  of 
which  the  progressive  renewal  and  sanctification  of  every  believing  Christian 
is  a  finite  image. 

"  In  corroboration  of  the  progressive  character  of  the  change  thus  contem- 
plated, it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  two  kinds  of  language,  or  modes  of  speech, 
which  the  Saviouf  used  in  relation  to  himself,  referred  to  before, — the  divine 
and  the  human, — are  found  in  very  different  proportions,  at  different  stages  of 
his  career.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  mission  it  is  chiefly  the  human  language 
which  occurs,  and  His  Divine  character  is  seen  more  dimly ;  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  stay  upon  the  earth  the  divine  language  predominates,  and  his 
merely  human  character  seems  to  fade  ;  but  after  the  resurrection  the  human 
mode  of  expression  is  entirely  laid  aside,  and  we  hear  only,  *  Now  is  all  pow- 
er given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;^  and  other  like  language,  implying 
the  assumption  of  the  attributes  of  Supreme  and  Sole  Divinity.  This  fact  we 
commend  to  the  candid  consideration  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  pursue  the 
inquiry.  This  view,  we  think,  after  a  patient  examination  of  its  different  rela- 
tions, will  be  found  to  harmonize  and  to  justify  the  various  expressions  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  view  can  be  found  which 
will  entirely  clear  them  from  all  contradiction  or  confusion.*' — Pp.  39-41. 

Now,  however  plainly  our  author  may  at  present  perceive  all  this  embrac- 
ed in  "  the  express  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,**  he  will  not  of  course  claim  to 
have  ever  thought  of  reading  this  doctrine  in  the  Scripture  language  prior  to 
his  getting  possession  of  the  key  which  every  Newchurchman  has  to  the  in- 
terpretation. Nor  in  the  whole  range  of  theological  doctors  or  disciples  will 
he  find  an  exposition  approaching  to  that  which  he  has  here  uhfolded.  He  is 
therefore  fairly  open  to  the  interrogation,  how  it  has  happened  that  he  has 
found  himself  so  far  in  advance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  and  of  the  age. 
He,  undoubtedly,  would  acknowledge  at  once  the  source  of  his  obligations, 
and  no  misconception  would  be  apt  to  arise  in  the  circle  of  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance, or  where  his  theological  position  should  chance  to  be  known. 
Being  an  avowed  receiver  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  would  be 
understood,  of  course  that  he  was  setting  them  forth,  although  the  express 
mention  of  the  name  of  Swedenborg  might  not  occur  in  his  pages.  But  the  ef- 
fect, we  apprehend,  would  be  somewhat  different  with  those  who  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  author.  He  could  hardly  avoid,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  the  unconscious  mortification  of  having  the  question  proposed,  **  Whence 
hath  this  man  this  wisdom  V' — a  question  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  as  he 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  reply. 

We  trust  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  our  remarks  on  this  subject.  We 
have  personally  the  deepest  respect  for  our  friend  the  author.  *  We  feel,  in 
common  with  the  church  at  large,  under  great  obligations  for  bis  able  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  which  he  has  espoused.  We  are  aware  too  that  his  course 
.  of  proceeding  in  this  matter  is  advised,  and  that  he  cherishes  the  sincere  be- 
lief that  the  neatest  use  on  the  whole  will  be  accomplished  by  the  policy  he 
has  adopted.  He  conceives  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation 
may  be  most  effectually  insinuated  into  the  science,  the  philosophy,  the  faith, 
and  the  life  of  the  age  by  a  process  that  shall  virtually  regard  them  as  the  re- 
Bult  of  a  general  influx,  rather  than  of  a  special  impartation ;  and  consequent- 
ly that  it  is  of  human  prudence  to  propound  them  apart  from  all  such  relations 
as  would  be  apt  to  arouse  antagonistic  prejudices.  Now  it  is  this  policy,  of  the 
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wisdom  of  which  we  donbt,  and  which  we  would  commend  to  the  re-reflec- 
tion, not  of  Mr.  H.  only,  but  of  all  such  as  are  disposed  to  act  upon  it.  It  is, 
we  think,  a  fair  question  of  New  Church  casuistry,  although  it  is  one  on  which 
our  own  mind  is  fully  made  up.  We  see  no  permanent  advantage  likely  to 
result  from  a  covert  propagandism  of  the  august  doctrines  tf£  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  a  dispensation  which  is  sooner  or  later  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  its  claims,  and  we  see  nothing  gained  by  an  attempt  to 
spare  our  fellow-men  the  pain  of  a  confession  that  they  have  sought  the  true 
Church  where  it  was  not  to  be  found  and  have  overlooked  it  where  it  was. 


3. — A  Biographical  Skxtch  or  Emanuel  Swedsnboro:  with  ait  Auount  of  his 
tVorks,    By  Elihu  Rich.    London  :  1849. 

A  farther  examination  enhances  very  much  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Rich  has  performed  a  service  in  the  present  "  Sketch"  for  which 
the  New  Church  has  reason  to  be  profoundly  grateful.  The  Biographies  of 
our  author  hitherto  published  have  been  mainly  docvamntaryy  and  little  more, 
in  fact,  than  expansions  of  Sandel's  Eulogy.  Though  furnishing  somewhat  of 
incident  they  have  been  very  barren  of  reflection,  and  a  catalogue  instead  of 
an  analysis  of  his  woiks,  has  been  nearly  all  that  has  been  attempted.  We 
must  admit,  indeed,  that  the  store  of  materials  has  been  constantly  augment- 
ing for  several  years,  and  that  the  human  mind  has  made  positive  advances  in 
the  direction  in  which  Swedenborg^s  writings  point,  so  that  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  that  a  sketchy  at  the  present  day,  of  this  unrivalled  seer  should  not  em- 
brace more  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  foirmal  biography  concocted  twen- 
ty or  a  dozen  years  ago.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  the  very  well  conceiv- 
ed  and  ably  wrought  volume  of  Mr.  Rich,  who  has  left  scarcely  any  point  un- 
touched which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  philosophical  inquirer  into 
the  entire  mass  of  marvels  which  distinguish  Swedenborg's  case.  He  ha^  not 
only  given  a  most  ample  list  of  his  published  works  and  his  manuscripts,  but 
he  has  thrown  important  light  upon  the  philosophy,  psychology,  and  theology 
that  mark  the  system,  and  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  the  author,  that  <<  its 
plan  will  (probably)  prove  to  be  the  true  one  for  a  life  of  Swedenborg,  if  the 
opportunity  for  its  expansion  should  ever  occur." 

We  cannot  perhaps  better  present  a  general  conspectus  of  the  whole  wotk 
than  by  inserting  the  ensuing  table  of  contents. 

*^  Chapter  I.  Swedenborg  the  Forerunner  of  a  new  religious  and  social  period 
— His  birth  and  Family — Practical  Christianitv  of  his  Father — Education  ai\d 
youthful  talents  of  the  son — Voyage  to  England — Receives  an  appointment 
from  Charles  XII — Publication  of  various  scientific  works — Emerentia  Polheim 
—Journey  into  Saxony — His  Chemical  Philosophy,  Geology,  etc. — Contemplat- 
ed publication  of  the  Opera  Philosophical  and  journey  to  Austria  and  Hungary 
— His  public  spirit  and  disinterested  diffusion  of  knowledge — ^The  ^Principia,' 
and  new  discoveries — Vortical  Theory,  and  Nebular  Hypothesis  of  La  Place — 
Philosophical  argument  on  the  Infinite,  etc. — His  celebrity  in  the  learned  worid 
— Love  of  Free  Institutions — Travels  in  France  and  Italy — Swedenborg  inBoOM 
— ^Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom-— Discovery  of  leading  principles  in  Yiial 
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Physiolo^— Schism  between  Science  and  religion — Worship  and  Love  of  God 
--Works  to  1745. 

"  Chapter.  II.  Swedenborg's  peculiar  state  of  Respiration  from  the  period  of 
childliood — Psychological  Explanation — Preteniatural  sleep — Representative 
vision — Perfect  wakefulness  in  the  spirit — Announcement  m  the  Arcana  Ccb- 
lestia— Connection  between  his  Psychological  experience  and  the  nature  of  his 
expositions — Mati  created  to  be  in  communication  with  Spirits  and  Angels — 
Their  life  perfectly  sensational — Their  communications  acknowledged  in  all 
ages — Unbelief  iii  the  Church — Instruction  in  the  Economy  of  the  Spiritual 
World — the  law  of  Influx — Theophanic  appearances ;  and  manifestation  of  the 
Lord  to  Swedenborg — His  mission  considered. 

"  Chapter  III.  Biblical  Literature — Principles  of  Interpretation — Dawn  of  a  New 
Era — William  Law — Swedenborg  the  Interpreter — The  Adversaria  and  the  Ar- 
cana Coelestia — General  Programme  of  the  latter — The  Last  Judgment — The 
New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine— The  Inhabitants  of  other  Earths- 
Account  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  from  things  heard  and  seen — The  Four  Leading 
Doctrines— Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  and  con- 
cerning Divine  Providence — Treatise  on  Conjugial  Love — The  Apocalypse  Re- 
vealed— The  True  Christian  Religion— Summary  of-Swedenborg's  Personal  His- 
tory from  1745  to  his  death  in  1772— Catalogue  of  his  Theological  and  Biblical 
Works— The  New  Church." 

The  following  remarks  oil  the  nature  of  Swedenborg^s  intercourse  with  the 
Spiritual  world  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"We  have  remarked  that  Swedenborg  waaprepared  for  communication  with 
spirits  and  angels  by  the  heavenly  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  pursued  his  in- 
vestigations in  natural  philosophy,  and  by  his  facility  in  detachmg  his  percep- 
tive faculties  from  the  cravings  of  the  animal  organization.  We  may  now  aad 
that  his  initiation  into  the  inner  life  was  by  no  means  completed  by  the  mere 
opening  of  his  spiritual  senses  ;  but  that  when  this  event  took  place  he  was 
rather  like  a  traveller  who  had  suddenly  arrived  in  a  kingdom  with  whose  in- 
habitants and  laws  he  had  never  before  had  acquaintance.  Accustomed  to 
the  laws  of  time  and  space,  he  was  now  brought  into  relation  with  an  order 
of  things  totally  independent  of  time  and  space,  and  where  he  had  been  fami- 
liar like  other  men  with  a  constant  return  of  the  same  phenomena,  and  the  re- 
appearance of  unalterable  features,  there  now  sprang  up  a  moving  panorama 
of  life,  in  which  the  form  of  every  man  betrayed  the  thought  of  the  heart. 
Instead  of  a  state  of  mind  affected  by  circumstances  and  places,  he  now  saw 
circumstances  and  places  affected  by  the  mind  and  by  its  states  j  he  had  much 
to  learn,  therefore,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  master  but  by  rigid  observa- 
tion and  the  aid  of  such  instruction  as  could  beaffordedby  his  associate  spirits 
and  angels.  The  experience  which  he  accumulated  in  pursuit  of  this  knowl- 
edge is  recorded  in  a  copious  Diary,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication, 
and  which, — however  skeptical  some  may  be  in  regard  to  its  contents,- is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  world. 

**  In  order  to  his  full  instruction,  and  that  a  medium  of  intercourse  might  be 
afforded  with  spirits  and  angels  in  every  kind  of  state,  every  kind  of  sphere, 
and  every  kind  of  society,  Swedenborg  had  also  various  kinds  of  respiration 
induced  upon  him,  so  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  animation  of  his  body  be- 
came susceptible  of  adapation  to  every  variety  of  internal  life ;  and  these  states 
of  the  body  were  changed  with  so  much  ease  that  he  continued  to  write  and 
think  without  reflecting  upon  it.  Such  varieties  of  respiration  are  here  repre- 
sented as  coincident  with  the  approach  and  association  of  varieties  of  spirits 
because  the  presence  of  spiritual  beings  is  always  accompanied  with  infuXj 
either  tacit  or  manifest,  i)roceeding  from  them  into  man.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  every  spirit  is  surrounded  with  the  sphere  and 
phantasmagoria  of  his  own  internal  life,  and  that  these  spheres  enter  other 
Bpirits,  comparatively  like  light  or  magnetism,  and  modify  their  states. 
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**  We  may  here  remark,  also,  that  the  presence  of  spirits  was  sometimes  mani- 
fest to  Swedenborg  by  their  influx  alone,  although  on  such  occasions  they 
generally  came  to  view  after  he  had  formed  his  conclusions  concerning  their 
state  and  quality, — conclusions  which  their  appearance  and  conversation  al- 
ways corroborated.  Having  observed  that  their  influences  or  sensible  spheres 
aifected  him  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body  according  to  the  quality  of  the  spirits, 
Swedenborg  would  seem  to  have  seized  on  this  remarkable  fact  as  the  clue  to 
the  topography  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  order  in  which  spiritual  socie- 
ties are  arrauged.  Following  this  clue,  the  sublime  truth  gradually  dawned 
upon  his  mind  that  all  the  heavens  in  one  complex  constitute  a  Man, — the 
maximus  homo  of  his  theological  writings  ;  whicii  accordingly  became  the 
ground  of  his  nomenclature  and  classification  of  spirits.  Thus  if  a  stream  of 
influx  from  a  spirit  was  felt  in  the  breast,  the  spirit  himself  appeared  in  the 
plane  of  the  breast,  and  he  is  said  to  belong  to  that  province  of  theGrand  Man ; 
and  so  in  the  case  of  every  organ  and  part  of  tlie  body.  The  most  important 
result  of  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  spirits  of  every  province  correspond  ia 
quality  to  the  functions  performed  in  that  province  of  the  body;  the  spirite 
whicli  appear  in  the  plane  of  the  eye.  for  example,  being  distinguished  by 
their  intelligence,  because  tlie  sight  of  the  body  and  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion mutually  correspond.  Regarded  only  as  a  means  of  defining  the  locali- 
ties and  states  of  spiritual  beings  this  principle  is  the  most  comprehensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  exact,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  but  we  have 
only  alluded  to  it  in  illustration  of  the  experimental  basis  on  which  the 
author's  theological  works  are  founded:  and  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  opening  ol  the  spiritual  sight  and  the  consequent  appearance 
of  spirits  and  angels  that  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  his  case, — and 
still  less  the  ground  on  which  he  has  been  received  as  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture, — but  his  continued  and  progressive  instruction  in  spiritual  things, 
— because  he  was  not  the  seer  only^  but  the  Humboldt  of  the  world  of  spirits.** 
—P.  88. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  permit  us  only  the  present  slight  notice  and 
the  insertion  of  the  following  paragraph. 

"  Time  will  roll  on,  and  returning  years  bring  accumulated  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  Swedenborg  has  stated  on  this  subject.  The  untaught  people 
may  indulge  for  a  time  in  some  vague  expectation  of  the  clouds  which  float 
above  the  earth  suddenly  opening  before  the  Saviour,  and  displaying  the 
thrones  set  for  judgment ;  but  they  will  at  length  perceive  that  the  veil  has 
,  been  removed  m  another  way,  and  the  last  act  of  the  drama  commenced.  A 
new  polity — a  government — a  Church,  inspired  with  divine  love,  will  gradual- 
ly  present  itself  as  the  realisation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  descending  from  God, 
out  of  heaven ;  and  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the 
light  of  it  (Rev.  xxi.  24);  for  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  to 
live  according  to  the  truths  of  the  new  religious  and  social  order  which  it  sig- 
nifies. It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  other  Millennium  than  that  of  righteousneu^ 
and  equally  vain  to  trust  any  other  righteousness  than  that  which  has  its  per- 
ennial fountain  in  the  heart,  and  beautifies  at  once  the  family  and  the  commu- 
nity, by  making  atonement  between  man  and  God.  If  the  Lord  alone  is  our 
Righteousness,  it  is  because  He  is  the  source  of  all  right,  and  it  is  in  His  com- 
plete manifestation  as  such  a  First  Cause,  that  tlie  distinctive  features  of  the 
Theopbanic  revelation  to  Swedenborg  consists.  The  connection  between  the 
disclosures  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied  and  the  vital  interests  of 
mankind  forbid  its  being  much  longer  regarded  as  a  subject  of  idle  speculation. 
The  wild  dreams  of  Socialism  are  a  perversion  and  mockery  of  tne  sublime 
order  it  has  unveiled ;  and  it  becomes  more  evident  every  day  that  those  who 
are  deceived  by  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  world^s  night,  can  onlv  be  re- 
claimed by  awakening  to  the  realities  which  they  counterfeit :  *  When  this 
cometh  to  pass  (lo,  it  will  come),  then  shall  they  know  that  a  prophet  hath 
been  among  them'  (Ezekiel  xxxiii.  33y* — P.  97. 
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We  leam  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  of  Boston,  has  been  compelled,  from  ill 
liealth*  to  relinquish  preaching  for  the  present,  and  that  too  with  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  being  able  to  resume  it. 

Mr.  George  Gliddcn,  formerly  resident  of  Cairo,  and  well  known  in  our  country  as  an 
able  lecturer  on  £!gyptian  Antiquities,  has  recently  returned  from  Inland  with  a  splendid 
panoramic  view  of  the  Nile,  and  the  various  cities,  monuments,  and  sceneries  which 
mark  its  course.    The  painting,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  truly  superb,  being  above  800  feet 
in  length  by  8  feet  in  breadth.    Along  this  river,  "  this  ancient  river,**  so  rich  in  the  re- 
mains of  by-gone  centuries,  the  spectator  is  apparently  conveyed,  and  made  to  contem- 
plate at  leisure  all  the  memorable  localities  which  arrest  the  trareller  in  his  progress. 
These  are  rendered  vastly  more  interesting  by  the  comments  and  explanations  of  the 
Lecturer,  who  has  visited  them  all  in  person,  and  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  EgyptclogUU  of  the  present  age.    The  subject  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Newchurchmen,  from  the  collateral  light  which  modem  research  in  this  depart- 
ment of  antiquity  is  casting  upon  the  statements  of  Swedenborg  relative  to  this  wondrous 
xegion  of  the  earth.     As  Mr.  G.  proposes  to  exhibit  his  Panorama  in  the  different  cities 
in  the  Union,  we  trust  he  may  meet  with  that  encouragement  to  which  his  indefatigable 
labors  in  the  cause  of  Egyptian  history,  antiquity,  philology,  and  chronology,  so  richly 
entitle  him. 

From  the  Detroit  TrihwM  we  insert  the  following  Programme  of  a  course  of  free  week- 
day evening  Lectures  now  in  process  of  delivery  in  that  city  by  Rev.  G.  Field.      The  bill 
of  fare  is  certainly  rich,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  a  Newchurchman  of  Mr.  Field's 
competency  would  treat  the  various  topics  announced,  we  wonder  not  at  the  very  favora- 
ble reception,  with  which,  as  the  Tribune  Informs  us,  they  are  meeting  from  his  audiences. 

Lcct.  1.  On  Primeval  Language.  The  nature  and  laws  of  the  **  Word  of  God."  Tacit, 
▼ocal,  and  written  speech ;  the  origin  of  Mythology,  Astrology,  and  the  Signs  in  the  Hea- 
Tens,  and  the  symbolic  style  prior  to  the  days  of  Abraham. 

Lect.  2.  A  critical  examination  of  the  popular  system  of  Cosmogony. 

Lect.  3.  Proofs,  rational,  inductive,  scriptural  and  philosophical,  that  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  do  not,  and  are  not  intended  to  treat  of  the  creation  of  the  material  earth. 

Lect.  4.  On  the  process  of  Creation,  more  particularly  of  our  Earth  and  the  Solar 
System. 

Lect.  5.  The  true  meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Lect.  6.  The  laws  of  Creation  and  Production  and  Spiritual  influx.  Primeval  forma- 
tions in  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.     The  first  creation  of  the  human  race. 

Lect.  7.  The  second  chapter  of  Genesis ;  what  it  does  not  and  what  it  does  mean. 
The  Grarden  of  Eden,  Rivers,  Trees,  Serpent,  Adam,  Eve,  &c. 

Lect.  8.  The  Flood.  Proofs  absolute,  that  no  such  flood  as  is  recorded  in  Genesis  ever 
literally  occurred  upon  the  Earth,  or  could  have  occurred ;  examined  on  its  own  author- 
ity, also  rationally,  philosophically,  and  geologically. 

Lect  9.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  inundation  of  the  Earth,  on  the  accepted  ca- 
non of  the  Scripture,  being  their  own  interpreter. 

The  object  of  these  Lectures,  we  leam,  is  to  present  the  Mo$aie  account  in  its  proper 
light  and  therein  illustrating  its  importance  and  its  truth,  at  the  same  time  demonstrating 
not  only  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Earth,  and  the  progressive  ages  of  iu  formation,  but 
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also  the  error  of  assuming  that  the  Word  of  God  contemplates  as  an  end  the  history  of 
earthly  things ;  thus  showing  that  (xeological  facts,  and  Philosophical  conclusions,  can 
never  come  into  collision  with  inn  Theology. 

The  following  elegant  effusion  appeared  not  long  since  in  the  Auburn  '*  Northern 
Christian  Advocate'*  (Methodist),  in  an  article  bearing  the  signature  of  Thomas  North,  who 
should  not  fail  of  receiving  all  the  iK>toriety  to  which  such  a  sample  of  enlightened  charity, 
fairly  cnitles  him.    Ho  is  speaking  of  Mount  Carrol,  Illinois : — 

*'  I  think  but  few  places  can  be  found  to  compare  with  it  in  its  sickening  multiplicity 
of  religious  theories,  plans,  suggestions,  and  dogmas,  by  which  the  public  mind  is  con- 
stantly  agitated  and  thrown  from  its  religious  equilibrium.  Wo  have  Methodism,  Fres- 
byterianism,  United  Brethrenism,  Campbellism,Mormonism,  Unitarianism,  Universalism 
with  Nothingarianism  ;  and  that  arrant  nonsense  and  chimera  of  the  infatuated  brain  of 
Baron  Swedenborg.  Swedcnborgianism,  or,  in  other  words,  the  very  quintessence  of  not 
only  double,  but  triple-distilled  nonsense  and  inconsistency  (for  Swedenborg  goes  through 
three  heavens  and  three  hells  after  it,  pretending  to  have  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege 
for  twenty-seven  consecutive  yenr.s)  occupies  quite  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  othej 
isms  of  the  town ;  and  an  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  establish  a  regular 
Church  organization.  May  Ood  not  permit  it,  but  save  the  people  from  it;  for  I  am 
convinced,  that  with  those  among  us  who  pretend  to  embrace  this  system  fully,  it  is  a 
mere  intangible  infidel  subterfuge,  got  up  to  throw  dust  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  pure 
Christianity,  evade  responsibility,  and  hindbrthe  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  creature 
man.  And  I  am  further  persuaded,  that  it  is  not  only  a  production  of  an  insane  mind, 
but  that  its  tendency  is  insane  upon  this  principle — that  whatever  the  mind  becomes 
conformed  to  in  tpiritual  things,  it  partakes  the  nature  of  j  and  the  effect  of  Swedcnbor- 
gianism is  to  unbalance  reason,  and  leave  the  whole  man  under  the  sway  of  intellectaal 
insanity." 

A  Society  to  be  known  and  designated  as  *<  The  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and 
Publishing  Society,"  has  recently  been  formed  in  this  city.  Its  sole  object  is  stated  to  be 
to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  tlio  Theological  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The 
society  proposes,  as  soon  as  its  funds  shall  be  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  to  begin  to  Stereotype, 
Print,  and  Publish  some  one  complete  work  of  the  Theological  Writings  of  Swedenborg, 
and  to  continue  so  to  do  with  each  and  all  of  the  said  works  in  succession,  as  fast  as  the 
means  of  the  Society  will  safely  permit.  Uniformity  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  page,  the 
size  of  the  type,  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  printing,'  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  all  the 
works  issued  by  the  Society.  The  officers  of  the  Society  to  consist  of  a  president,  three 
vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  a  corresponding  secretary,  and  a  recording  secretary,  to  be 
elected  annually.  A  board  of  managers  to  be  elected  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  So- 
ciety, consisting  of  sixteen  members,  ten  of  whom  shall  reside  in  New  York,  or  its  vi- 
cinity. One- fourth  part  of  the  whole  to  go  out  of  office  each  year,  but  to  be  re-eligible. 
The  managers  shall  call  special  meetings,  and  fill  all  vacancies,  till  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, that  may  occur  in  their  own  board,  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise.  No  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  services  to  be  allowed  to  any  officer  or  manager  of  this  Society, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corresponding  secretary,  who  may  be  allowed  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  Society  may,  from  time  to  time,  judge  proper.  But  all  necessary  expenses  of 
travelling,  stationery,  postage,  dec,  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  duties  to  the  Society,  to 
be  allowed  and  paid.  Each  subscriber  of  Jliree  DoUan  annually  to  be  a  member  of  this 
Society.  Each  subscriber  of  Twenty-Jive  dollars,  at  one  time,  to  be  a  member  for  life. 
Each  member  of  the  Society  to  be  entitled,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  managerfl» 
to  purchase  the  works  published,  at  the  Society's  prices,  which  shall  be  as  low  a«  pot* 
sible. 
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The  ebjeots  «imed  at  in  the  eftablishment  of  this  Society  ve  no  doabt  intrinsicallj  de- 
■ixable  and  praiseworthy,  and  inch  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  New  Church  at 
large.  But  it  was  from  the  outset  of  the  enterprise,  and  is  still,  a  serious  question  with 
many  of  the  receivers  in  the  city,  whether  the  present  is  precisely  the  beet  time  for 
eommencing  the  undertaking,  and  as  their  proposition  for  delay,  in  order  to  matnrer 
counsel  on  the  subject,  was  overruled,  they  have  concluded  to  withhold  co-operation  till  a 
more  satisfactory  system  of  effort  is  agreed  upon.  The  general  impression  of  the  indivi- 
duals alluded  to  is,  that  the  most  urgent  object  before  the  Church  at  the  present  time  it, 
to  multiply  readers  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  C.  by  diffusing  collateral  tracts  and  the  minor 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  will  of  course  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  larger 
works,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  no  long  time  prepare  the  way  fbr  the  more  effectual  ac- 
complishment of  the  present  project. 

An  enterprising  firm  in  this  city  has  lately  commenced  the  issue  of  a  semi-monthly 
■heet  entitled  *<  The  Pulpit  Reporter,'*  the  design  of  which  is  stated  to  be  to  report  the 
American  pulpit  of  all  denominations.  This  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  stenographic  re- 
porters, except  when  the  authors  shall  furnish  sermons  from  their  own  manuscripts.  The 
broad  and  catholic  ground  assumed  by  the  publishers  gives  assurance  that  the  New 
Church  will  obtain  a  hearing  through  its  preachers,  if  they  are  disx>osod  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  Of  the  first  or  sample  number  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
■and  copies  were  distributed;  and  this  contains  a  fermon  on  Heaven,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Eapository,  which  has  in  this  way  providentially  obtained  a  circulation  that  could 
■carcely  have  been  hoped  for  through  any  other  medium. 

We  were  mach  struck  in  meeting  a  short  time  since  in  the  New  York  Tribune  with  the 
fi)llowing  touching  allusion  to  an  incident  that  occurred  at  a  fire  in  Williamsburg.  It 
is  g^tifying  to  see  that  such  allusions  find  their  way  to  the  public  prints,  as  they  come 
before  thousands  of  readers,  and  probably  in  every  case  do  something  towards  rubbing 
off  the  sharp  edge  of  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Swedenborg,  and  conciliating  favor 
to  the  man  and  the  system : 

*'  Enchanted  Can aby  Birds. — ^We  haven't  heard  a  prettier  piece  of  pathos  in  a  long 
time  than  the  burning  of  the  great  avlAry  at  the  fire  in  Williamsburg  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. The  aviary  contained  eight  hundred  Canary  birds,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  set  free 
they  darted  straight  into  the  air,  but,  fascinated  by  the  glare  of  the  flames,  hovered  above 
them,  and  one  by  one  dropped  into  and  were  consumed  by  them.  The  appearance  of 
these  golden-winged  creatures,  their  pale  plumage  lighted  up  by  the  intense  glare  of  the 
red  flames,  poised  motionless  above  the  conflagration,  or  darting  swiAIy,  like  thought,  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  escape  the  spell  that  must  destroy  them,  was  full  of  poetic  interest,  as 
well  as  a  thrilling  sadness.  In  the  divine  language  of  Swedenborg,  birds  correspond  to 
thoughts,  and  the  general  resemblances  which  suggest  themselves  immediately,  give 
strong  coloring  of  rationality  to  this  beautiful  analogy.  As  we  saw  these  birds  wheeling 
about  the  vast  sea  of  burning  air  that  lay  beneath,  or  lying  helpless  and  palpitating  upon 
its  surface,  we  thought  of  the  myriads  of  bright  human  intellects  which,  caught  in  the 
suffocating  atmosphere,  and  dazzled  by  the  burning  flames  of  passion,  gleam  for  an  instant 
in  the  lurid  light,  and  dart  downward  to  quick  destruction." 
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